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This  year  the  American  Numismatic  Society  celebrates  its  150th  anniversary. 
Founded  by  a group  of  young  numismatists  in  New  York  City  in  April,  1858,  the 
ANS  continues  to  thrive  on  the  goodwill  of  its  members,  friends,  and  colleagues. 
In  order  to  commemorate  this  milestone  in  our  institution’s  history,  we  present 
this  special  anniversary  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics.  Like  the  cel- 
ebratory Centennial  Publication  of  1958  (ed.  H.  Ingholt),  the  boards  of  this  volume 
are  covered  with  red  fabric;  A/N  volume  21  (2009)  will  revert  to  blue. 

We  thank  all  of  the  contributors  to  this  volume,  whose  enthusiastic  response  to 
the  general  call  for  papers  and  willingness  to  submit  to  the  JournaFs  double  blind 
review  process,  has  made  this  a much  more  substantial  volume,  academically  and 
physically,  than  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  We  are  pleased  too  to  note  that 
within  this  international  community  of  contributors  there  are  many  whose  ties  to 
the  ANS  go  well  beyond  this  publication,  who  include  Curators  and  Trustees,  past 
students  and  visiting  scholars  in  the  ANS’s  Graduate  Summer  Seminar,  as  well 
as  recipients  of  the  ANS’s  Archer  M.  Huntington  award  for  outstanding  career 
contributions  to  numismatics.  Deserving  special  mention  is  Edward  T.  Newell’s 
(1886-1941)  posthumous  contribution,  “Coins  from  the  Excavations  at  Beisan 
(Nysa-Scythopolis,  Tel  Beth  Shean):  1929-1935.”  One  of  the  most  preeminent 
numismatists  of  his  and  subsequent  generations,  Newell  was  an  ANS  President 
and  Curator,  Huntington  Medal  recipient,  and  stands  among  the  Society’s  greatest 
benefactors.  It  is  most  fitting  that  his  lost  manuscript  was  discovered  and  edited  in 
time  for  inclusion  in  this  anniversary  volume. 

We  also  thank  most  heartily  Andrew  Meadows  and  Ute  Wartenberg  Kagan  for 
their  assistance  with  the  copy  editing. 

Peter  G.  van  Alfen 
Editor 

Mii$erref  Yetim 
Managing  Editor 
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Coins  from  the  Excavations  at  Beisan 
(Nysa-Scythopolis, Tel  Beth  Shean):  1929-1935 

Plates  1-11  Edward  T.  NEWELLt 

Edited  by  Richard  Witschonke 

Editor’s  Introduction 

In  the  course  of  organizing  the  ANS  archives  in  2007,  Archivist  Joseph  Ciccone 
discovered  copies  of  three  typescript  documents  written  by  former  ANS  President 
Edward  T.  Newell  describing  the  coins  found  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ex- 
cavations at  Beisan  during  the  seasons  of  1929-1935.'  Inquiries  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Museum  revealed  that,  with  the  exception  of  a few  coins,  these  type- 
scripts had  never  been  published.  So,  with  the  concurrence  and  support  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  the  Newell  typescripts  are  presented  here,  some 
seventy  years  later,  as  Newell  originally  wrote  them.  The  accuracy  of  the  attributions 
of  coins  in  largely  deplorable  condition,  and  the  insightful  and  still  relevant  com- 
mentary on  them  are  yet  another  demonstration  of  Newell’s  numismatic  prowess. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  graciously  provided  access  to  the 
coins;  photographs,  accession  numbers,  and  weights  of  most  of  the  coins  were 
obtained  and  these  are  included  in  this  article.  The  editor’s  comments  are  enclosed 
in  brackets  ( ).  Otherwise,  with  the  exception  of  reformatting,  and  the  correction 
of  obvious  minor  errors,  the  text  is  as  Newell  composed  it. 

The  assistance  of  the  following  individuals  in  the  preparation  of  this  article 
is  gratefully  acknowledged:  on  the  ANS  staff,  Alan  Roche,  Sylvia  Karges,  Peter 
Donovan,  and  Joseph  Ciccone;  on  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  staff, 
Shannon  White,  Chrisso  Boulis,  and  Richard  Zettler;  and  Gabriela  Bijovsky  and 
Rachel  Barkay. 

1.  For  details  of  the  history  of  the  typescripts,  see  R.  Witschonke,  “Better  Late  than  Never: 
Newell  Manuscript  Finally  Published,”  ANS  Magazine  7.3  (2008),  pp.  32-36. 
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Edward  T.  Newell 


Coins  From  the  Excavations  at  Beisan  I [1930] 

The  following  sixty-three  coins  were  found  during  the  excavations  carried  on  by 
the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Beisan  from  September  to  De- 
cember 1930. 

These  coins  have  been  divided  by  the  writer  into  six  main  categories  lettered 
as  follows:  A (Greek  and  Greco-Roman);  B (Roman  Imperial);  C (Byzantine);  D 
(Mohammedan);  E (Armenian)  and  F (Illegible).  In  our  catalogue  running  num- 
bers from  1 to  63  serve  to  identify  the  individual  coins  and  occupy  the  first  col- 
umn2 on  the  left.  The  second  column  contains  the  name  of  the  issuing  mint;  tbe 
third  column  the  emperor  or  king  in  whose  name  the  coin  was  struck,  together 
with  the  dates  of  his  reign  or  the  date  when  the  coin  was  actually  issued.  In  the 
fourth  column  will  be  found  the  metal  and  size  in  millimeters  [as  well  as  the 
weight  in  grams,  where  known]  of  each  coin.  The  fifth  and  final  column  contains 
the  more  detailed  description  of  the  coin.3  Here  will  also  be  found  references  to 
standard  works  such  as,  for  the  Greek  coins:  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  in  the 
British  Museum  (abbreviated  BMC);  for  the  Roman  coins:  H.  Cohen,  Description 
Historique  des  monnaies  de  I’Empire  romain  (abbreviated  Cohen,  vols.  VI  or  VII); 
for  the  Byzantine  coins:  Catalogue  of  the  Imperial  Byzantine  Coins  in  the  British 
Museum,  Vol.  I (abbreviated  BMC  I);  for  the  Mohammedan  coins:  Catalogue  of  the 
Oriental  Coins  in  the  British  Museum,  Vols.  I and  IV  (abbreviated  BMC  I or  IV); 
for  the  Armenian  coins:  Victor  Langlois,  Numismatique  de  I’Armenia  au  moyen  age 
abbreviated  Langlois. 

A)  Greek  and  Greco- Roman 

I.i  Palmyrene,  Palmyra,  ist-2nd  c.  AD  or  later.  AE  9, 0.4  g4 
Obverse:  Bust  of  Tyche  (?)  1. 

Reverse:  Palm  tree 
Reference:  BMC  Galatia,  p.  149, 1 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-322,  CN  270-O,  South  of  drain 
Accession  Number:  31.50.354 
Plate  1,  no.  1 

2.  [The  format  of  the  coin  listing  which  follows  has  been  modified  from  the  columnar 
format  of  the  original  Newell  typescripts.] 

3.  [Also  included  is  the  excavators  number  and  notes  for  each  coin,  as  well  as  the  Un  - 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  accession  number,  where  known,  and  a Plate  reference  for 
those  coins  illustrated.  The  images  are  © University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Archaeol- 
ogy and  Anthropology.] 

4.  [This  coin  was  published  by  G.  M.  Fitzgerald  in  Publications  of  the  Palestine  Section  of 
the  University  Museum,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  IV,  1939,  A Sixth  Century  Monastery 
at  Beth-Shan  (Scythopolis),  p.  12,  no.  14.] 
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1.2  Phoenicia,  Ptolemais-Ake,  2nd  c.  BC.  AE  16, 3.0  g 
Obverse:  Heads  of  the  Dioscuri  r.,  laureate,  jugate 

Reverse:  Comucopiae,  between  ANTIQXEfiN  TON  EN  ITTOAEM 

Reference:  BMC  Phoenicia  p.  129, 1 

Excavators  Reference:  30-12-22,  Tell  summit  debris 

Accession  Number.  31.50.358 

Plate  1,  no.  2 

1.3  Phoenicia,  uncertain,  1st  c.  AD,  AE  20, 6.3  g 

Obverse:  Head  of  Roman  Emperor  to  r.  Inscription  completely  obliterated. 
Reverse:  Nike  advancing  to  1.  holding  wreath  in  outstretched  r.  and  palm  (or 
trophy)  in  1 TON  EN 

Reference:  Apparently  an  unpublished  coin.  Style,  fabric  and  find-spot  point 
unmistakably  to  a Syrian  origin.  The  emperor’s  features,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  distinguished  on  a coin  which  has  been  considerably  damaged  by  corro- 
sion and  subsequent  cleaning,  suggest  those  of  Augustus.  Syrian  die  cutters, 
however,  were  seldom  completely  successful  in  their  attempts  to  catch  the 
individual  characteristics  of  such  emperors  as  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula 
or  Claudius.  With  regard  to  the  proposed  attribution,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  formula  “TON  EN”  for  Imperial  times  is  peculiar  to  Ptolemais-Ake. 
Fortunately,  the  letters  “TON”  and  the  following  “N”  are  fairly  certain.  The 
“E”  has  been  damaged  by  a break  in  the  flan,  but  the  upright  stroke  and 
the  lowest  bar  are  clear.  The  upright  stroke  of  the  “A”  also  seems  to  be  suf- 
ficiently certain.  For  the  known  early  Imperial  coins  of  Ptolemais-Ake  see 
BMC  Phoenicia;  also  J.  Rouvier  in  Journal  International  d’Archeologie  nu- 
mismatique,  vol.  IV,  1901,  pp.  214-15;  Imhoof-Blumer  in  Numismatische 
Zeitschrift  XXXIII,  1901,  p.  io.s 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-320,  CN  270-O,  North  of  drain 
Accession  Number:  31.50.356 
Plate  1,  no.  3 

1.4  Samaria,  Caesarea,  Macrinus,  217-18  AD,  AE  26* 

Obverse:  Laureate,  draped  bust  to  r.  IMP.....CRINVS  AV. 

Reverse:  Within  a tetrastyle  temple  with  central  arch  and  pediment,  the  city- 
goddess,  wearing  turreted  crown  and  short  chiton,  stg.  1.,  r.  foot  raised  on 
uncertain  object,  holding  in  outstretched  r.  a human  bust  (?),  1.  resting  on 
spear;  at  foot  of  spear,  half-figure  of  river-god  to  front;  in  outer  intercolum- 

5.  [This  coin  was  published  in  Fitzgerald,  1939,  p.  1 1,  no.  13.  Newell’s  attribution  and  note 
(above)  are  quoted  verbatim.] 

6.  [Coin  not  located  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum.  Fitzgerald,  1939,  p.  12,  no. 

17.] 
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niations,  two  male  figures  (Dioscuri?)  standing  to  r.  and  1.  respectively. 
Reference:  Also,  apparently,  an  unpublished  type  not  only  for  Macrinus  but 
for  Caesarea  in  general.  A somewhat  similar  reverse  type  was  used  under 
Macrinus  and  his  son  Diadumenian  at  Aelia  Capitolina  (cf.  BMC  Palestine, 
PL  X.  7),  but  in  that  case  the  figures  in  the  outer  intercolumniations  are  Ni- 
kes,  and  the  representation  of  the  river-god  beside  the  city-goddess  is  natu- 
rally absent. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-325,  CN  270-P 
Accession  Number:  31.50.357 

1.5  Samaria,  Nysa-Scythopolis,  Antoninus  Pius,  138-161  AD,  AE  23, 13.2  g 

Obverse:  Laureate  head  of  Antoninus  Pius  to  r.,  AVTOK..NT CEB  EVC. 

Reverse:  Dionysos  stg.  to  1.  holding  cup  in  outstretched  r.,  resting  1.  upon  a 
thyrsos.  Traces  of  the  usual  panther  at  his  feet  may  be  distinguished  faintly. 
CVPAA... 

Reference:  Apparently  an  unpublished  variety.  The  rather  individual  features 
of  Antoninus  Pius  are  absolutely  clear.  Unfortunately,  the  name  of  the  issu- 
ing city  is  completely  obliterated,  but  the  following  initial  letters  of  the  city’s 
epithet,  Eup,  are  quite  clear.  The  title  Eupicu;  naXaicrrivqc;  was  employed  not 
only  at  Nysa-Scythopolis,  but  also  at  other  Palestinian  cities,  such  as  Neapo- 
lis  and  Tiberias.  On  the  other  hand,  the  type  of  Dionysos  was  particularly 
favored  at  Scythopolis  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  AD.  This,  in  con- 
junction with  the  coin’s  find  spot,  makes  its  attribution  to  Nysa-Scythopolis 
practically  certain.7 
Excavators  Reference:  30-9-189,  CN 
Accession  Number:  31.50.358 
Plate  1,  no.  4 

1.6  Uncertain  Mint,  Septimius  Severus,  193-211  AD,  AE  21,  5.2  g 
Obverse:  Laureate,  draped  bust  of  Septimius  Severus  to  r.  Inscription 
obliterated. 

Reverse:  Types  and  inscription  completely  obliterated.  Style  and  fabric  is  Pal- 
estinian. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-9-117,  CN  243 
Accession  Number:  31.50.359 
Plate  1,  no.  5 


7.  [This  coin  was  published  in  Fitzgerald,  1939,  p.  12,  no.  15;  Newell’s  attribution  and  note 
(above)  are  quoted  verbatim.  It  was  most  recently  published  in  R.  Barkay,  The  Coinage  of 
Nysa-Schthopolis  (Beth-Shean),  2003,  p.  202,  no.  15,  with  additional  references.] 
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1.7  Uncertain  Mint,  Caracalla  (?),  AE  21, 8.6  g8 

Obverse:  A very  much  worn  coin.  Faint  traces  of  the  imperial  bust  can  still 
be  made  out  and  the  features  somewhat  suggest  those  of  Caracalla. 

Reverse:  The  reverse  types  and  inscriptions  are  completely  obliterated.  The 
fabric  suggests  Palestine. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-322^  CN  270-O,  south  of  drain 
Accession  Number:  31.50.360 
Plate  1,  no.  6 

B)  Roman  Imperial 

1.8  Antioch,  Claudius  II,  268-70  AD,  Billon  21,  3.3  g 

Obverse:  I..C.CI I VS...  Radiate,  draped  bust  r. 

Reverse:  IVNO  REGINA.  Draped  figure  of  Juno  standing  1.  holds  patera  in 
outstretched  r.  and  rests  1.  upon  scepter.  In  the  exergue,  B. 

Reference:  Cohen,  VI,  p.  143,  no.  134. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-9-ioia,  CN  249,  loculus  at  W. 

Accession  Number:  31.50.361 
Plate  1,  no.  7 

1.9  Antioch,  Probus  (?),  276-82  AD,  Billon  22,  2.7  g 

Obverse: S PF  AVG.  Radiate,  draped  bust  r. 

Reverse:  Completely  obliterated.  The  fabric,  like  the  preceding  coin,  is  that 
associated  with  the  mint  at  Antioch. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-9-ioib,  CN  249,  loculus  at  W. 

Accession  Number:  31.50.362 
Plate  1,  no.  8 

1.10  Rome,  Constantine  1, 313-17  AD,  AE  21’ 

Obverse: ...  CONSTANT1NVS  PF.  AVG.  Laureate,  draped  bust  to  r. 

Reverse:  SOLI  INVICTO  COMITI. ..  Radiate  figure  of  Sol  1.,  r.  hand  raised,  1. 
holds  the  globe.  In  the  exergue,  RS 
Reference:  Cohen,  VII,  p.  291,  no.  536. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-3158,  CN  270-D 
Accession  Number: i 1.50.363 

I.i  1 Ticinum,  Constantine  1, 320-26  AD,  AE  2010 
Obverse:  CONSTANTINVS  AVG.  Laureate  head  to  r. 

Reverse:  D N CONSTANTINI  MAX  AVG  around  a wreath  containing  VOT / 
XX/O.  In  the  exergue,  QT. 

8.  [Fitzgerald,  1939,  p.  12  no.  16.) 

9.  [Coin  not  located  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum.  Fitzgerald,  1939,  p.  12.no.  18.] 

10.  [Coin  not  located  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum.] 
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Reference:  Cohen  VII,  p.  243,  no.  126.  Many  numismatists  believe  the  mint 
to  have  been  Tarraco  in  Spain.  Cf.  Jules  Maurice,  Numismatique  Constan- 
tinienne,  vol.2,  pp.  197  ff. 

Excavators  Reference:  30-10-197,  near  cemetery 
Accession  Number:  31.50.364 

1.12  Uncertain  Mint,  Constantinus  II,  337-61  AD,  AE  19,  2.3  g 
Obverse:  D N CONSTANTIVS  PF  AVG.  Diademed,  draped  bust  r. 

Reverse:  FEL  TEMP  REPARATIO.  Emperor  to  1.  spearing  fallen  horseman.  Ex- 
ergual  letters  off  flan. 

Reference:  Cohen,  VII,  p.  447,  no.  45. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-9-583,  CN  242 
Accession  Number:  31.50.365 
Plate  1,  no.  9 

1.13  Antioch,  Constantius  II,  after  345  AD,  AE  16, 1.7  g 
Obverse:  Same  types  and  inscriptions  as  on  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  In  the  exergue,  AN. 

Reference:  Cohen,  VII,  p.  447,  no.  45. 

Excavators  Reference:  30-9-58^  CN  242 
Accession  Number:  31.50.366 
Plate  1,  no.  10 

1.14  Uncertain  Mint,  Constantius  II,  337-61  AD,  AE  21, 4.7  g 
Obverse:  Same  types  and  inscriptions  as  on  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  In  reverse  1.  field,  S. 

Reference:  Cohen,  VII,  p.  447,  var.  of  45. 

Excavators  Reference:  30-9-26,  CN  tomb  242 
Accession  Number:  31.50.367 
Plate  1,  no.  11 

1.15  Uncertain  Mint,  uncertain,  AE  16,  2.1  g 

Obverse:  Diademed,  draped  bust  r.  of  an  uncertain  Emperor  in  the  period  of 
Valentinian  I to  Arcadius.  Inscription  completely  obliterated. 

Reverse:  Type  and  inscription  obliterated. 

Excavators  Reference:  30-9-273,  CN  just  below  tomb  241 
Accession  Number:  31.55.368 
Plate  1,  no.  12 

1.16  Nicomedia,  uncertain,  AE  14, 1.1  g 

Obverse: VS Diademed  draped  bust  r.,  perhaps  Valentinian 

II  or  Theodosius  I 
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Reverse:  Inscription  in  a wreath,  probably  VOT.  X MVLT  XX  or  similar.  In  the 
exergue,  SMNA. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-9-27^  CN  just  below  tomb  241 
Accession  Number:  31.50.369 
Plate  1,  no.  13 

1.17  Uncertain  Mint,  uncertain  late  Roman,  AE  10, 0.8  g11 
Obverse:  Emperor’s  hd.  r.? 

Reverse:  Bow? 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-219A,  CN  266 
Accession  Number:  31.50.370] 

Plate  1,  no.  14 

C)  Byzantine 

1.18  Uncertain  Mint,  Anastasius  1, 491-518  AD,  AE  24  follis,  broken,  5.7  g 

Obverse:  D N ANAS Diademed,  draped  bust  r. 

Reverse:  Large  M,  surmounted  by  a cross.  On  1.,  star.  Exergual  inscription 
obliterated. 

Reference:  Cf.  BMC  I,  p.  5,  nos.  36-41. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-2328,  CN  266A 
Accession  Number:  31.50.371 
Plate  1,  no.  15 

1.19  Nicomedia,  Anastasius  1, 491-518  AD,  AE  19  half  follis,  4.2  g12 

Obverse:  D N ANAST Diademed,  draped  bust  r. 

Reverse:  Large  K.  On  1.,  long  cross  flanked  by  the  letters  N and  I.  On  r.,  star. 
Reference:  Cf.  BMC  I,  p.  8,  no.  64. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-322C,  CN  270-O  south  of  drain 
Accession  Number:  31.50.372 
Plate  2,  no.  16 

1.20  Constantinople,  Uncertain,  AE  31  follis,  14.9  g 

Obverse: PP.....  Largely  obliterated  bust  of  Anastasius  I or  Justin  I. 

Reverse:  Large  M,  surmounted  by  a cross  and  flanked  by  stars.  Beneath,  A.  In 
exergue,  C (ON) 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-192,  CN 
Accession  Number:  31.50.373 
Plate  2,  no.  17 


11.  (Coin  omitted  in  Newell  typescript.] 

12.  [Fitzgerald,  1939,  p.  12,  no.  19.] 
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1.21  Constantinople,  Justin  I,  518-27  AD,  AE  31  follis,  11.4  g1J 

Obverse:  D N IVSTI Diademed,  draped  bust  r. 

Reverse:  Large  M,  surmounted  by  a cross  and  flanked  by  stars  (?).  In  the 
exergue,  C (ON). 

Reference:  BMC  I,  p.  14,  no.  20-32. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-315^  CN  270-D 
Accession  Number:  31.50.374 
Plate  2,  no.  18 

1.22  Constantinople,  Justin  I,  518-27  AD,  AE  30  follis14 
Obverse:  D N IVSTI  N VS  P P AVG.  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding  except  that  beneath  the  M there  is  an  A, 
and  in  the  exergue  is  NO.  Style  barbarous. 

Reference:  Cf.  BMC  I,  p.  14,  no.  24. 

Excavators  Reference:  30-9-148,  CN  NW  of  255 
Accession  Number:  31.50.375 

1.23  Uncertain  Mint,  Justinian  I,  527-65  AD,  AE  28  follis,  14.8  g15 
Obverse:  D N IVSTINI....PP...  Diademed,  draped  bust  r. 

Reverse:  Large  M,  surmounted  by  a cross  and  flanked  by  a star  on  1.,  and 
cross  on  r.  Exergual  letters  obliterated. 

Reference:  Cf.  BMC  I,  p.  29,  nos.  28ff. 

Excavators  Reference:  30-10-325^  CN  270-P 
Accession  Number:  31.50.376 
Plate  2,  no.  19 

1.24  Alexandria,  Justinian  I,  527-65  AD,  AE  16  twelve  nummia,  1.6  g16 
Obverse:  Portions  of  D N IVSTINIANVS  P P AVG.  Diademed,  draped  bust  r. 
Reverse:  Cross  flanked  by  I and  B.  In  the  exergue,  AAEE. 

Reference:  BMC  I,  p.  62,  nos.  342-43. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  3o-io-322d,  CN  270-O,  south  of  drain 
Accession  Number:  31.50.3 77 
Plate  2,  no.  20 


13.  [Fitzgerald,  1939,  p.  12,  no.  20.] 

14.  [Coin  not  located  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum.] 

15.  [Fitzgerald,  1939,  p.  12,  no.  21.]  . 

16.  Nos.  I.24-I.29  are  probably  local  imitations  of  the  regular  Alexandrian  currency.  The 
flans  of  the  latter  are  comparatively  thick,  while  all  of  the  flans  of  the  above  specimens  are 
not  only  very  thin,  but  also  smaller  in  diameter  than  their  Alexandrian  prototypes.  [Fitzger- 
ald, 1939,  p.  12,  no.  22.] 
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1.25  Alexandria,  Justinian  I,  527-65  AD,  AE  14  twelve  nummia,  1.0  g17 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reference:  BMC  I,  p.  62,  nos.  342-43. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-3226,  CN  270-O,  south  of  drain 
Accession  Number:  31.50.378 
Plate  2,  no.  21 

1.26  Alexandria,  Justinian  I,  527-65  AD,  AE  14  twelve  nummia,  1.0  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Excavator  s Reference:  30-10-219,  CN  266 
Accession  Number:  31.50.379 
Plate  2,  no.  22 

1.27  Alexandria,  Justinian  I,  527-65  AD,  AE  14  twelve  nummia,  1.0  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-219,  CN  266 
Accession  Number:  31.50.380 
Plate  2,  no.  23 

1.28  Alexandria,  Uncertain.  AE  15  twelve  nummia,  0.9  g 
Obverse:  Completely  obliterated. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-1933,  CN 
Accession  Number:  31.50.381 
Plate  2,  no.  24 

1.29  Alexandria,  Uncertain.  AE  12  twelve  nummia,  0.7  g 
Obverse:  Completely  obliterated. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-2413,  CN  266 A,  low  level 
Accession  Number:  31.50.382 
Plate  2,  no.  25 

1.30  Constantinople,  Justin  II,  565-78  AD,  AE  27  follis,  11.8  g 

Obverse:  D N IST1NVS  P P AVG.  Justin  II  (on  1.),  nimbate  and  holding  globe; 
Sophia  (on  r.)  also  nimbate  and  holding  scepter,  seated  facing  on  double 
throne. 

Reverse:  Large  M,  surmounted  by  a cross.  On  1.,  ANNO;  on  r.  H;  beneath,  €; 
17.  [Fitzgerald,  1939,  p.  12,  no.  23.] 
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in  the  exergue,  CON. 

Reference:  BMC  I,  p.  79,  no.  45. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-12-110,  NE  1549 
Accession  Number:^  1.50.383 
Plate  2,  no.  26 

1.31  Antioch,  Tiberius  Constantine,  578-82  AD,  AE  31  follis,  11.1  g18 
Obverse:  ANTNOCWtoNATAT  AVG.  Bust  of  Tiberius  II  facing;  wears  consular 
robes;  holds  mappa  in  r.  and  eagle-tipped  sceptre  in  1. 

Reverse:  Large  ID,  surmounted  by  a cross.  On  1.,  ANNO;  on  r..  III.  In  the  ex- 
ergue, THEUPS.  Reference:  BMC  I,  p.  116,  nos.  85-6. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-307,  CN  270-H 
Accession  Number:  31.50.384 
Plate  2,  no.  27 

1.32  Alexandria,  Maurice  Tiberius,  582-602  AD,  AE  14  twelve  nummia,  3.5  g 
Obverse:  D N mARIC  P P AV.  Diademed,  draped  bust  r. 

Reverse:  Cross  flanked  by  I and  B.  In  the  exergue,  AAEE.  Alexandrian  fabric. 
Reference:  BMC  I,  p.  148,  nos.  220-27. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-9-107,  CN  248 
Accession  Number:  31.50.385 
Plate  2,  no.  28 

1.33  Uncertain  mint,  Uncertain,  AE  21,  holed,  3.1  g 
Obverse:  Completely  obliterated. 

Reverse:  Large  K.  On  1.,  cross.  Below,  countermark  of  a cross  in  a circle. 
Excavator’s  Reference:  30- 10-23 2b,  CN  266  A 
Accession  Number:  31.50.386 
Plate  2,  no.  29 

1.34  Constantinople,  Phocas,  602-10  AD,  AE  23  twenty  nummia,  5.1  g19 

Obverse: P RP  AVG.  Bust  of  Phocas  facing  in  consular  dress. 

Reverse:  X X.  In  the  exergue,  CON. 

Reference:  BMC  I,  p.  167,  nos.  49-54. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-31 5c,  CN  270-D 
Accession  Number:  31.50.387 
Plate  3,  no.  30 

1.35  Constantinople,  uncertain,  AE  14  ten  nummia,  2.0  g 
Obverse:  Faint  traces  of  an  Imperial  bust  facing. 

Reverse:  Large  I.  On  1.,  ANNO.  On  r.,  X (?).  In  the  exergue,  CON. 

18.  [Fitzgerald,  1939,  p.  12,  no.  24.] 

19.  [Fitzgerald,  1939,  p.  12,  no.  25.] 
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Excavator’s  Reference : 30-10-2428,  CN  266  B 
Accession  Number:  31.50.388 
Plate  3,  no.  31 

1.36  Constantinople,  Heraclius  I,  610-41  AD,  AE  22,  square  follis,  4.2  g20 
Obverse:  Heraclius  I,  Heraclius  Constantine  and  Martina,  crowned  and 
holding  globes,  standing  facing. 

Reverse:  Large  M.  Above,  ANNO.  On  1.,  R . On  r.,  XUL  Beneath,  A...  In  the 
exergue,  CON.  Year  16  (?). 

Reference:  Cf.  BMC  I,  p.  207,  nos.  179  IF. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30,10,335,  CN  270,  grave  K 
Accession  Number:  31.50.389 
Plate  3,  no.  32 

1.37  Carthage?,  Constans  II  Constantine,  641-68  AD,  AE  14  follis,  3.4  g 
Obverse:  Faint  traces  of  a facing  Imperial  bust. 

Reverse:  Cross,  surmounted  by  a star  and  flanked  by  uncertain  letters.  In  the 
exergue  CRT  (?). 

Reference:  Cf.  BMC  I,  PI.  XXXIII,  21. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-io-2i9d,  CN  266 
Accession  Number:  31.50.390 
Plate  3,  no.  33 

D)  Mohammedan 
Ommeyade  Caliphs 

1.38  Damascus,  Abd-el-Malik,  685-705  AD,  80  AH.  AV  19  dinar21 

Obverse:  *1  Jl,^  X / 4)1  / xi  4JI X 

Margin:  *ls  >uJi  ^u.  0,41^1  jJ-i  9 *1^1  4n  mm 

Reverse:  / 4)1  j-»-i  4ji 

Margin:  j,;*}  41^1 

Reference:  BMC  I,  p.  1,  no.  4 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30,-10-195,  CN 

Accession  Number:  31.50.401 

Mamluks 

1.39  Uncertain  Mint,  Ez-Zahir  Beybars,  1260-77  AD,  659-61  AH.  Base  AR  14 
half  dirhem,  1.5  g 

Obverse:  Inscription  in  two  lines  above  lion  prowling  to  1. 

Reverse:  Inscription  in  two  lines. 

Reference:  Variety  not  in  BMC  IV. 

20.  [Fitzgerald,  1939,  p.  12,  no.  26.) 

21.  [Coin  not  located  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum.) 
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Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-198,  CN  surface 
Accession  Number:  31.50.402 

E)  Armenian 

1.40  Uncertain  Mint,  [Leo  V?].  AE  24“ 

Obverse:  Heraldic  lion  to  1.  Inscription  around. 

Reverse:  Cross,  stars  in  the  four  angles,  the  whole  in  a circle.  Inscription 
around. 

Excavators  Reference:  30-10-194,  CN 
Accession  Number:  31.50.403 

F)  Illegible 

1.41  Small,  dumpy  flan  suggestive  of  the  bronze  coins  struck  at  Antioch  under 
Antiochus  III  and  his  successors,  AE  11, 1.5  g23 

Reference:  Cf.  BMC  The  Selucid  Kings  of  Syria,  Pi.  IX,  nos.  11-13 
Excavator’s  Reference:  30-io-32ob,  CN  270-O,  north  of  drain 
Accession  Number:  31.50.404 
Plate  3,  no.  34 

1.42  Similar  to  preceding,  AE  10, 1.0  g24 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-320C,  CN  270-O,  north  of  drain 
Accession  Number:  31.50.405 
Plate  3,  no.  35 

1.43  Thick,  dumpy  flan.  On  one  side  there  seem  to  be  traces  of  a symbol  or 
monogram.  AE  8, 1.2  g 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-337,  CN  270-L 
Accession  Number:  31.50.406 
Plate  3,  no.  36 

1.44  The  cast  flan  with  beveled  edges  and  “gates”  resemble  the  Jewish  procura- 
torial  coinages  of  the  first  century  AD,  AE  17,  2.6  g 

Reference:  Perhaps  a specimen  similar  to  BMC  Palestine,  PI.  XXVIII,  nos. 
17-20,  as  traces  of  an  upright  palm  branch  appear  to  be  visible  on  the  re- 
verse. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-9-186,  CN 
Accession  Number:  31.50.407 
Plate  3,  no.  37 

22.  [Coin  not  located  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum.] 

23.  [Fitzgerald,  1939,  p.  11,  no.  11.] 

24.  [Fitzgerald,  1939,  p.  11,  no.  12.] 
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1.45  Completely  illegible  on  both  sides.  AE  25,  7.1  g 
Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-3252,  CN  270-P 
Accession  Number:  31.50.408? 

Plate  3,  no.  38 

1.46  Thick,  dumpy  fabric.  Types  completely  obliterated.  AE  13, 2.4  g 
Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-305,  CN  270-A 

Accession  Number:  31.50.409 
Plate  3,  no.  39 

1.47  Thin,  spread  fabric,  worn  smooth  on  both  sides.  Pierced  by  a large  hole  for 
suspension.  AE  23,  3.6  g 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-193^  CN  debris  east  of  264 
Accession  Number:  31.50.410 

1.48  Completely  obliterated  by  corrosion.  AE  24, 3.9  g 
Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-242^  CN  266-B 
Accession  Number:  31.50.411 

1.49  Completely  obliterated  by  corrosion.  AE  12, 1.0  g 
Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-242C,  CN  266-B 
Accession  Number:  31.50.412 

1.50  Types  completely  obliterated.  Late  fabric.  AE  15, 1.5  g 
Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-314,  CN  270-L 
Accession  Number:  31.50.413 

1.51  Types  completely  obliterated.  AE  21 25 
Excavator’s  Reference:  30-9-102,  CN  249  (loculus  at  W.) 

Accession  Number:  31.50.414 

1.52  Types  completely  obliterated.  AE  23 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-9-102,  CN  249  (loculus  at  W.) 

Accession  Number:  31.50.415 

1.53  Types  completely  obliterated.  AE  24 

Excavator’s  Reference:  30-9-102,  CN  249  (loculus  at  W.) 

Accession  Number:  31.50.416 

1.54  Types  completely  obliterated.  AE  20 
Excavator’s  Reference:  30-11-16,  Tell  Redim 
Accession  Number:  31.50.417 

25.  [Coins  I.52— 1.53]  were  once  corroded  together  into  a single  mass,  now  broken  into 
two  pieces.  Fabric  is  typical  of  the  billon  coinages  from  Claudius  II  to  Diocletian. 
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1.55  Thickish  fabric.  Types  obliterated.  AE  12,  broken 
Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-2196,  CN  266 
Accession  Number:  31.50.418 

1.56  Thin  fabric.  Types  obliterated.  AE  10 
Excavators  Reference:  30-10-232C,  CN  266- A 
Accession  Number:  31.50.419 

1.57  All  types  completely  obliterated.  AE  17 
Excavators  Reference:  30-10- 241b 
Accession  Number:^  1.50.420 

1.58  All  types  completely  obliterated.  AE  15 
Excavators  Reference:  30-10-241C 
Accession  Number:  31.50.421 

1.59  All  types  completely  obliterated.  AE  14 
Excavators  Reference:  3o-io-24id 
Accession  Number:  31.50.422 

1.60  All  types  completely  obliterated.  AE  13 
Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-2416 
Accession  Number:  31.50.423 

1.61  All  types  completely  obliterated.  AE  10 
Excavator’s  Reference:  30-io-24if 
Accession  Number:  31.50.424 

1.62  All  types  completely  obliterated.  AE  10 
Excavator’s  Reference:  30-io-24ig 
Accession  Number:  31.50.425 

1.63  All  types  completely  obliterated.  AE  9 
Excavator’s  Reference:  30-10-24111 
Accession  Number:  31.50.426 

When  the  preceding  coins  were  delivered  to  the  present  writer  for  study  and  cata- 
loging, they  had  already  been  cleaned  and,  in  this  respect,  nothing  further  could 
be  done.  Unfortunately  their  average  condition  is  exceedingly  poor,  with  the  result 
that  twenty-three  coins  (nos.  I.41  to  I.63  inclusive)  prove  to  be  illegible  and  abso- 
lutely unidentifiable.  In  some  instances  their  fabric  or  flans  hint  at  certain  probable 
periods  of  issue,  but  the  suggestions  which  have  been  hazarded  must  be  looked 
upon  as  purely  tentative.  The  present  lamentable  condition  of  the  coins  is  obvi- 
ously due  more  to  the  excessive  wear  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  in  ancient 
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times  than  to  corrosion  in  the  earth  and  subsequent  cleaning.  It  may  be  said  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  coins  found  in  the  excavations  at  Beisan  had  seen  a 
great  amount  of  circulation  and  hard  use  before  being  lost  or  discarded. 

Of  the  decipherable  Greek  and  Greco- Roman  coins  here  described,  only  one 
(no.  I.2)— an  autonomous  issue  of  Ake  Ptolemais— dates  from  the  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Then  follow  three  (nos.  I.i,  I.3, 1. 5)  of  the  first  and  second  centuries 
AD  and  three  more  (nos.  I.4, 15, 1.6)  from  the  age  of  the  Severi.  The  mints  here  rep- 
resented are,  interestingly  enough,  the  great  desert  metropolis  of  Palmyra  and  the 
flourishing  seaport  towns  of  Ake  Ptolemais  and  Caesarea,  i.e.  the  termini  of  the 
much  frequented  trade  route  between  the  coast  and  inner  Syria.26  This  high  road 
passed  through  the  ancient  Beth-Shean,  the  later  Nysa-Scythopolis,  now  Beisan. 
Of  this  city  itself  only  one  decipherable  specimen  (no.  I.5)  is  contained  among  the 
spoils  of  the  1930  campaign. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  of  the  seven  more  or  less  legible  Greek  and  Greco-Ro- 
man coins  here  listed,  no  less  than  three  (nos.  I.3, 1.4, 1.5)  should  represent  appar- 
ently unpublished  types  or  varieties.  This  fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  in  spite 
of  the  great  and  active  interest  always  felt  in  Palestinian  coins  and  the  consequent 
devoted  labors  of  many  well  known  scholars,  there  still  remains  a fruitful  field  for 
future  scholars  will  they  but  continue  carefully  to  inspect  and  study  the  thousands 
of  specimens  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  coinages  of  ancient  Palestine. 
Details  with  regard  to  the  three  unusual  coins  just  mentioned  will  be  found  in  the 
notes  accompanying  our  catalogue. 

Roman  Imperial  issues  from  the  1930  campaign  at  Beisan  commence  with 
the  reign  of  Claudius  II,  becoming  more  numerous  in  the  reign  of  Constantius  II. 
Specimens  from  the  immediately  succeeding  reigns  (nos.  I.15-I.17)  seem  also  to 
be  present— at  least  so  far  as  their  very  bad  state  of  preservation  will  allow  us  to 
infer.  The  mints  (when  decipherable)  of  the  Roman  Imperial  issues  are,  naturally 
enough,  mostly  eastern,  such  as  Antioch  (nos.  1.8, 1.9, 1.13)  and  Nicomedia  (no. 
I.16).  But  Rome  and  Ticinum  (or  Tarraco?)  are  also  represented  by  a single  speci- 
men each  (nos.  I.10  and  I.11). 

More  fully  represented  (or,  perhaps,  more  certainly  decipherable  because  of 
their  generally  better  condition)  are  the  Byzantine  Imperial  issues  (nos.  I.18-I.37). 
These  commence  with  the  true  beginning  of  purely  Byzantine  coinages  under  An- 
astasius,  and  continue  without  interruption  to  the  reign  of  Heradius  I (610-641 
AD)  when  Syria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs.  A later  intruder  is  no.  I.37,  a 
coin  of  Constans  II  apparently  struck  at  Carthage.  With  the  exception  of  this  latter 
piece,  the  mints  represented  are  Constantinople  (seven  coins),  Nicomedia  (one 
coin),  Antioch  (one  coin)  and  Alexandria  (seven  coins).  A noticeable  fact  here 

26.  T.  Mommsen,  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  II,  chap.  10. 
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is  the  comparative  scarcity  of  specimens  from  the  mint  at  Antioch,  a mint  which 
one  would  have  expected  to  be  better  represented  at  Beisan.  Perhaps  the  district  at 
this  time  drew  more  upon  Alexandria  than  upon  Antioch  for  its  regular  supply  of 
small  change — barring,  of  course,  the  capital  (Constantinople)  itself,  which  always 
supplied  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  circulating  medium  throughout  the 
Empire.  The  few  statistics  as  are  available  to  the  writer  for  other  Palestinian  sites 
would  seem  to  present  another  and  more  natural  picture.27 

The  comparatively  large  number  of  the  curious  little  twelve  nummia  pieces 
of  Alexandria  (nos.  I.24-I.29, 1.32)  found  at  Beisan  appears  to  be  somewhat  un- 
usual, though  a similar  situation  seems  to  occur  also  at  Jerusalem.2®  Our  interest 
is  increased,  if  anything,  by  the  fact  that  some  of  these  pieces  appear  to  be  local 
imitations  rather  than  bona  fide  issues  of  the  Alexandria  mint.  An  explanation 
may,  perhaps,  be  sought  in  the  once  much  frequented  main  trade  route  connect- 
ing Mesopotamia,  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  which  passed  through  Beisan.29  Now 
it  may  well  be  that  as  late  as  the  sixth  Century  AD  many  travelers  and  merchants 
still  continued  to  pass  along  this  road,  coming  from  Egypt  and  bringing  with  them 
these  common  little  coins.  At  Beisan  they  would  be  desirous  to  get  rid  of  what 
still  remained  of  them  as  being  probably  useless  in  the  new  districts  which  they 
were  about  to  enter.  The  imitations  may  have  been  made  locally,  either  because 
there  was  a demand  for  this  type  of  coin,  or  because  they  could  be  foisted  upon 
unwary  travelers  proceeding  towards  Egypt  and  willing  to  pick  up  (at  a discount  ?) 
coins  they  expected  later  to  use  in  the  markets  along  the  Nile.  The  fact  that  similar 
coins,  in  not  negligible  quantities,  have  also  turned  up  in  the  Byzantine  levels  at 
Jerusalem  may  be  definitely  connected  with  the  pilgrim  traffic  from  Egypt  to  the 

27.  Of  the  eight  Byzantine  coins  found  at  Samaria  (cf.  Harvard  Excavations  at  Samaria, 
1908-10,  vol.  I,  p.  272),  three  are  from  Constantinople,  two  from  Thessalonica,  one  from 
Antioch  and  two  are  illegible.  The  hoard  of  Byzantine  coins  found  on  February  1 1, 1928,  at 
Khirbat  Dubel  on  Mt.  Carmel  ( Quarterly  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities  of  Palestine,  vol.  I, 
1931,  pp.  55  ff.)  contained,  out  of  a total  of  325  coins,  two  hundred  and  twenty  eight  coins 
of  Constantinople,  eighteen  of  Nicomedia,  sixty  seven  of  Antioch  and  none  of  Alexandria. 
The  writer  has  also  recently  studied  sixty  three  coins  from  the  1930  excavations  at  Megiddo, 
but  these  contained  only  three  Byzantine  coins — all  from  the  mint  at  Constantinople.  The 
coins  found  at  Beth  Zur  contained  no  Byzantine  coins  at  all. 

28.  J.  W.  Crowfoot  and  S.  M.  Fitzgerald,  “Excavations  in  the  Tyropoeon  Valley,  Jerusalem, 
1927,”  in  The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Annual,  1929,  pp.  103-20.  The  writers  thanks  for 
calling  his  attention  to  this  article  are  due  Mr.  S.  McA  Mosser,  assistant  librarian  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Society.  Among  the  eighty-three  Byzantine  coins  unearthed  only 
twenty- three  are  legible  enough  to  distinguish  their  mints  as  follows:  nine  from  Constan- 
tinople, one  from  Thessalonica,  one  from  Nicomedia,  four  from  Cyzicus,  three  from  Anti- 
och, five  from  Alexandria.  The  five  coins  from  the  Alexandrian  mint  are  all  the  little  twelve 
nummia  pieces— exactly  as  at  Beisan. 

29.  Cf.,  for  instance,  G.  A.  Smith,  The  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  152-3. 
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Holy  City.  Similarly,  pilgrim  visitors  to  the  sacred  sites  in  and  around  Beisan  may 
also  account  for  some  of  the  pieces  found  there.  Careful  research  among  the  many 
public  and  private  collections,  including  dealer’s  stocks,  in  Palestine  might  show 
whether  the  finding  of  these  Byzantine  coins  of  Alexandrian  mintage  is  really  usu- 
al and  widespread  in  that  country  or  not.  The  special  coinage  produced  in  and  for 
Egypt  throughout  the  first  to  the  third  Century  AD  is  not  frequently  to  be  found 
in  excavations  outside  of  Egypt.30  Hence  the  appearance  in  quantities  of  the  little 
pieces  now  under  discussion  would  seem  to  argue  some  special  reason  for  their 
comparative  frequency  in  the  excavations  at  Beisan  and  Jerusalem. 

The  Mohammedan  issues  from  Beisan  comprise  the  only  two  coins  in  the 
more  precious  metals — gold  and  silver — found  in  the  1930  excavations.  The  gold 
dinar  (no.  I.38),  while  in  itself  not  a rare  coin,  is  a beautiful  specimen  and  inter- 
esting as  an  early  relic  of  the  Arab  occupation  of  Palestine.  The  Armenian  copper 
piece  (no.  I.40)  seems  not  usually  to  be  found  so  far  to  the  south  as  our  site,  though 
its  presence  need  hardly  surprise  us  very  much  in  view  of  the  active  part  played  by 
the  little  Armenian  kingdom  of  Cilicia  in  the  Second  and  Third  Crusades. 

Coins  From  the  Excavations  at  Beisan  II  [1929-1932]31 

The  following  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  coins  from  the  excavations  at  Beisan 
were  delivered  to  the  writer  by  Dr.  Tobler  in  the  summer  of  1935.  They  represent 
the  gleanings  of  previous  years,  especially  from  the  cemetery.  In  describing  the 
individual  coins  references  are  made  to  the  following  standard  works: 

Abbr.  Authority. 

BMC  Seleucid  Kings  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum, 

The  Seleucid  Kings  of  Syria.  Percy  Gardner.  187. 

BMC  Galatia  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum, 

Galatia,  Cappadocia  & Syria.  Warwick  Wroth.  189. 
BMC  Phoenicia  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum, 

Phoenicia.  G.  E Hill.  1910. 

BMC  Palestine  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum, 

Palestine.  G.  F.  Hill.  1914. 

Svoronos  Ta  Nomismata  tou  Kratous  ton  Ptolemaion.  I. 

Svoronos.  1904. 

30.  We  are  here  considering  only  the  coinage  peculiar  to  Egypt  under  the  Romans,  not  the 
latin  issues  struck  there  from  circa  296  AD  to  Anastasius  which,  being  practically  identical 
with  the  coinage  of  the  remainder  of  the  empire,  would,  and  actually  did,  circulate  freely 
outside  of  Egypt 

31.  [Based  on  their  accession  numbers,  these  coins  appear  to  derive  from  the  1929  and 
1932  seasons  at  Beisan.  They  were  presumably  provided  to  Newell  as  a single  group.] 
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Webb,  VoL  1 and  Vol.  2 
Cohen,  VII 
BMC  Byz. 

BMC  Add.  I-IV 
BMC  l 


Paris 


The  Roman  Imperial  Coinage.  V61.V,  Parts  one  and  two. 
Percy  Webb.  1927. 

Description  historique  des  monnaies  frappees  sous 
VEmpire  Romain.  Vol.  VII.  Henry  Cohen.  1888. 
Catalogue  of  the  Imperial  Byzantine  Coins  in  the  British 
Museum.  Vol.  I.  Warwick  Wroth.  1908. 

Catalogue  of  the  Oriental  Coins  in  the  British  Museum. 
Additions  to  Vols.  I-IV.  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  1889. 
Catalogue  of  the  Oriental  Coins  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  Coins  of  the  Eastern  Khaleefehs.  Vol.  I.  Stanley 
Lane-Poole.  1876. 

Catalogue  des  monnaies  musulmanes  de  la  Bibliotheque 
Rationale.  Henri  Lavoix.  1887. 


Such  of  the  Arab  coins  as  have  been  described  as  “apparently  unpublished”  have 
not  been  found  listed  in  the  London,  Paris  or  Berlin  catalogues. 

Seleucid  Kings  of  Syria 

II.i  Antioch,  Alexander  II  Zebina,  128  BC  BMC  Add.  I-IV123,  AE  19, 6.9  g 
Obverse:  Diademed  head  of  the  king  to  r. 

Reverse:  BAIIAEQX  AAEEANAPOY  on  1.  young  Dionysus  standing,  facing  to 
1.;  holds  cantharus  and  thyrsus.  Before  him,  AI1P  (=129  BC).  In  outer  1.  field, 
II 

Reference:  Cf.  BMC  Seleucid  Kings  etc.  p.  82,  nos.  12-15. 

Excavators  Reference:  677 
Accession  Number:  29.108.885A 
Plate  3,  no.  40 

Seleucis  and  Pieria 


11.2  Antioch,  [1st  century  BC],  AE  19,  9.3  g 
Obverse:  Head  of  Zeus  to  r. 

Reverse:  ANTIOXEON  THI  on  r.,  MHTPOnOAEOI  on  1.  Zeus  enthroned  to  1. 
holds  eagle  and  scepter.  The  date  is  off  flan. 

Reference:  Cf.  BMC  Galatia,  [p.  153,  nos.  i2ff] 

Excavators  Reference:  32-15-306 
Accession  Number:  32.15.337 
Plate  3,  no.  41 

11.3  Antioch,  Trajan  Decius,  249-251  AD,  Potin  27  tetradrachm,  12.0  g 

Obverse:  AYT  K T M€  KYTPAINOC  ACKIOC  CCB.  Laureate  draped  bust  to  r. 
Beneath, 


Go  'gle 
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Reverse:  AHMAPX  €5  OYCIAC.  Eagle,  holding  wreath  in  beak,  standing  to  r. 
on  a palm  branch.  Beneath,  SC. 

Reference:  Cf.  BMC  Galatia,  [p.  220,  nos.  578ff] 

Excavators  Reference:  569 
Accession  Number:  29.108.886 
Plate  3,  no.  42 

Phoenicia 

11.4  Dora  (?),  Trajan,  98-117  AD,  AE  23, 10.4  g 
Obverse:  Inscription  obliterated.  Head  of  Trajan  (?)  to  r. 

Reverse:  Inscription  obliterated.  Apparently,  faint  traces  of  head  of  Tyche  to 
r.,  surrounded  by  a wreath. 

Reference:  Cf.  BMC  Phoenicia,  p.  117,  no.  33. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  138 
Accession  Number:  29.108.887 
Plate  3,  no.  43 

11. 5 Ptolemais,  Nero,  54-69  AD,  AE  25” 

Obverse: GER  P M TR ..  Head  (obliterated)  to  r.  of  Nero. 

Reverse:  Inscription  obliterated.  The  Emperor  Claudius  as  founder,  plowing 
r.  with  ox  and  cow;  behind,  four  legionary  standards. 

Reference:  BMC,  loc.  cit.,  p.  131,  nos.  16-8. 

Excavators  Reference:  3317 

11.6  Tyre,  Elagabalus,  218-222  AD,  AE  26, 14.4  g 

Obverse:  Inscription  obliterated.  Laureate,  draped,  cuirassed  bust  of 
Elagabalus  to  r. 

Reverse:  .VR Temple  of  Astarte  with  six  columns;  within,  statue  of  Astarte; 

beneath,  in  the  exergue,  altar  between  murex-shell  and  palm  (obliterated). 
Reference:  BMC,  loc.  cit.,  p.  276,  nos.  404-5. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  32-15-311 
Accession  Number:  32.15.342 
Plate  3,  no.  44 

11.7  Tyre,  Gallienus,  253-268  AD,  AE  27s3 

Obverse:  IMP. IENVS  AVG.  Laureate,  draped  bust  to  r. 

Reverse:  COLTVR  MET.  City-goddess  r.,  both  arms  raised  in  adoration  before 
a temple  containing  the  club  of  Heracles.  In  held,  r.,  murex-shell. 

Reference:  Cf.  BMC,  loc.  cit.,  p.  294,  no.  490. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  3367 

32.  (Coin  not  located  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum.) 

33.  [Coin  not  located  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum.) 
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Samaria 

11.8  Caesarea,  Herrenius  Etruscus,  249-252  AD,  AE  23, 12.1  g 

Obverse:  Inscription  illegible.  Young,  radiate,  draped  bust  of  Herrenius 
(probably)  to  r. 

Reverse:  Inscription  obliterated.  The  Emperor,  or  Caesar,  to  r.  on  prancing 
horse;  he  carries  a couched  spear. 

Reference:  BMC  Palestine,  p.  36,  no.  i8i. 

Excavator  s Reference:  3318 
Accession  Number:  29.108.890 
Plate  3,  no.  45 

11.9  Nysa-Scythopolis,  Nero,  54-69  AD.  Struck  54-55  AD,  AE  23, 10.1  g 

Obverse:  ...CON  KAA Laureate  head  of  Nero  to  r. 

Reverse:  Legend  obliterated.  City-goddess  in  long  chiton  standing  1.  between 
Land  PA. 

Reference:  BMC,  loc.  cit.,  p.  75,  nos.  1-3. 

Excavators  Reference:  3227 
Accession  Number:  29.108.891 
Plate  4,  no.  46 

Judea 

II.  10  Jerusalem,  Tiberius,  14-37  AD,  AE  1534 

Obverse:  TIB  KAI  CAP  in  three  lines  within  a wreath. 

Reverse:  Inscription  obliterated.  Palm-branch. 

Reference:  BMC,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  254-57,  nos.  31-52. 

Excavators  Reference:  3470 

The  Ptolemaic  Kings  of  Egypt 

II.  11  Tyre,  Ptolemy  IV,  221-204  BC,  AE  42” 

Obverse:  Diademed  head  of  Zeus  Ammon  to  r. 

Reverse:  IITOAEMAIOY  BAIIAEfil.  Eagle  standing  to  1.  upon  a thunderbolt. 
In  1.  field,  club.  Between  legs,  Al. 

Reference:  Svoronos,  no.  1129. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  3479 

II.12  Tyre,  Ptolemy  IV,  221-204  BC,  AE  34s6 
Obverse:  Similar. 

34.  [Coin  not  located  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum.] 

35.  [Coin  not  located  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum.] 

36.  [Coin  not  located  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum.] 
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Reverse:  Similar. 

Reference:  Svoronos,  no.  1130. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  3478 

The  Roman  Empire 

11.13  Tripolis,  Aurelian,  270-275  AD,  AE  22.5,  2.9  g 
Obverse:  IMP  C AVRELIANVS  AVG.  Radiate,  draped  bust  r. 

Reverse:  REST1TVT  ORBIS.  Victory  to  r.  offering  wreath  to  the  Emperor 
standing  1.  In  the  exergue,  KA. 

Reference:  Cohen, VI,  p.  196,  no.  194. 

Excavators  Reference:  3085 
Accession  Number:  29.108.892 
Plate  4,  no.  47 

11.14  Antioch,  Probus,  276-282  AD,  AE  22.5,  3.0  g 

Obverse:  IMP  C M AVR  PROBVS  P F AVG.  Radiate,  draped  bust  to  r. 

Reverse:  CLEMENTIATEMP.  Emperor  with  sceptre  standing  to  r.  and  receiv- 
ing globe  from  Jupiter  standing  1.  In  field,  star  (?).  In  the  exergue,  XXI. 
Reference:  Cohen  VI,  p.  264,  no.  91. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  608(a) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.893 
Plate  4,  no.  48 

11.15  Siscia,  Carinus,  283-285  AD,  AE  22, 3.8  g 

Obverse:  IMP  C M AVR  CARINVS  P F AVG.  Radiate,  cuirassed  bust  to  r. 
Reverse:  VOTA  PVBLICA.  Carinus  and  Numerian  sacrificing  over  altar  between 
them.  In  the  background,  two  military  standards.  In  the  exergue,  SMS  XXIB. 
Reference:  Cohen  VI,  p.  403,  no.  194. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  3335 
Accession  Number:  29.108.894 
Plate  4,  no.  49 

11.16  Siscia,  Constantine  the  Great,  330-337  AD,  AE  18,  2.7  g 
Obverse:  VRBS  ROMA.  Helmeted,  draped  bust  of  Roma  to  1. 

Reverse:  Wolf  to  1.  with  Romulus  and  Remus.  Above,  2 stars.  In  the  exergue, 
SIS. 

Reference:  Cohen  VII,  p.  330,  no.  17. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  3132 
Accession  Number:  29.108.895 
Plate  4,  no.  50 
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11.17  Antioch,  Constantine  the  Great,  330-337  AD,  AE  17.5,  holed  in  ancient 
times,  2.4  g 

Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar,  except  that  in  the  exergue,  SMANO. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  [none] 

Accession  Number:  29.108.896 
Plate  4,  no.  51 

11.18  Thessalonica,  Constans  I,  337-350  AD,  AE  15, 1.2  g 
Obverse:  CONSTANS  P F AVG.  Diademed,  draped  bust  r. 

Reverse:  (VICTOR)  IAE  DD  AVGG  Q NN.  Two  victories  vis-i-vis.  In  the  exer- 
gue, (SM)TSB. 

Reference:  Cohen  VII,  p.  431,  no.  176. 

Excavators  Reference:  3418 
Accession  Number:  29.108.897 
Plate  4,  no.  52 

11.19  Nicomedia,  Constantius  II,  337-361  AD,  issued  between  333  and  337  AD, 
AE  16, 1.4  g 

Obverse:  FL IVL  CONSTANTIVS  NOB  C.  Laureate,  draped  bust  r. 

Reverse:  GLORIA  EXERCITVS.  Military  standard  flanked  by  two  soldiers.  In 
the  exergue,  SMN-. 

Reference:  Cohen  VII,  p.  455,  no.  92. 

Excavators  Reference:  1008(a) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.898 
Plate  4,  no.  53 

11.20  Uncertain  Mint,  Constantius  II,  337-361  AD,  AE  14,  2.2  g 

Obverse:  ..CON Diademed,  draped  bust  r. 

Reverse:  FEL  TEMP  (REPARATIO).  Emperor  to  1.  spearing  fallen  horseman. 
The  exergual  letters  are  illegible. 

Reference:  Cohen  VII,  p.  447,  no.  45. 

Excavators  Reference:  3336 
Accession  Number:  29.108.899 
Plate  4,  no.  54 

11.21  Alexandria,  Constantius  II  (?),  337-361  AD,  AE  1337 

Obverse:  Inscription  obliterated.  Draped  bust  r.,  probably  of  Constantius  II. 
Reverse:  (SPES  REI)  PVBLICE.  Figure,  in  helmet  and  armor,  standing  1.  and 
holding  globe  in  r.,  spear  in  1.  In  the  exergue,  ALEB. 

Reference:  Cohen  VII,  p.  468,  no.  188. 

Excavators  Reference:  608(c) 

37.  [Coin  not  located  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum.] 
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11.22  Uncertain  Mint,  Julian  II,  361-363  AD,  AE  27, 8.5  g 
Obverse:  Inscription  obliterated.  Diademed  bust  r.,  bearded. 

Reverse : Inscription  and  type  obliterated. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  607(a) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.900 
Plate  4,  no.  55 

11.23  Uncertain  Mint,  Julian  II,  361-363  AD,  AE  17.5, 2.3  g 

Obverse: .ANVS  NOB  CAES.  Cuirassed  bust  r. 

Reverse: ORVM  (?).  Emperor  standing,  facing  to  r.,  holds  labarum  in 

r.  and  rests  1.  on  shield. 

Excavators  Reference:  1008(c) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.901 
Plate  4,  no.  56 

11.24  Uncertain  Mint,  Valentinian  I,  364-375  AD,  AE  13.5, 1.9  g 
Obverse:  D N VALENTINI.....  Diademed,  draped  bust  to  r. 

Reverse:  Inscription  obliterated.  Victory  to  L 

Excavator’s  Reference:  608(b) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.902 
Plate  4,  no.  57 

11.25  Uncertain  Mint,  Valentinian  II,  AD,  AE  12, 0.8  g 

Obverse: ANVS  P F AVG.  Diademd,  draped  b. 

Reverse:  Type  and  inscription  completely  obliterated. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  608(e) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.903 
Plate  4,  no.  58 

11.26  Uncertain  Mint,  Valentinian  II,  AD,  AE  11, 1.4  g 
Obverse:  D N VALENTINIANVS.  Diademed,  draped  bust  r. 

Reverse:  Traces  can  be  seen  of  Victory  to  1.  dragging  captive. 

Reference:  Cohen  VIII,  p.  143,  no.  30. 

Excavators  Reference:  608(g) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.904 
Plate  4,  no.  59 

11.27  Uncertain  Mint,  Theodosius  I,  379-395  AD,  AE  12, 0.8  g 

Obverse: ODOSIVS  P....  Diademed,  draped  bust  to  r. 

Reverse:  Type  and  inscription  completely  obliterated. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  1008(b) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.905 
Plate  4,  no.  60 
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11.28  Uncertain  Mint,  Uncertain  Emperor,  late  fourth  century  AD,  AE 1 3.5, 1.2  g 
Obverse:  Inscription  obliterated.  Traces  of  the  imperial  bust  to  r. 

Reverse:  ....AVGG.  Roma  (?)  enthroned,  facing,  head  turned  1. 

Excavator's  Reference:  608(d) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.906 
Plate  4,  no.  61 

11.29  Uncertain  Mint,  Uncertain  Emperor,  late  fourth  century  AD,  AE  1 1, 1.2  g 

Obverse: I VS....  Diademed  bust  (possibly  Theodosius  I ?)  to  r. 

Reverse:  (SAL.VS  REIPVB)LICE.  Victory  to  1.  dragging  captive. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  608(f) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.90 7 
Plate  4,  no.  62 

11.30  Uncertain  Mint,  Uncertain  Emperor,  late  fourth  century  AD,  AE  15.5, 1.6  g 
Obverse:  Completely  obliterated. 

Reverse:  Completely  obliterated.  The  fabric  could  equally  suggest  either  the 
first  century  BC  or  the  fourth  century  AD. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  3224 
Accession  Number:  29.108.908 
Plate  4,  no.  63 

II.31— II.35  Uncertain  Mint,  Uncertain  Emperor,  AE  16, 14, 13, 12, 11.5  mm 
Obverse:  On  some  of  these  pieces  faint  traces  of  the  imperial  bust  can  still  be 
distinguished. 

Reverse:  Inscriptions  and  types  on  all  five  pieces  are  completely  obliterated. 
Excavator’s  Reference:  1008(d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.909a,  b,  c,  d,  e 

Byzantine  Empire 

11.36  Constantinople,  Anastasius  1, 491-518  AD,  AE  22.5  follis,  6.3  g 
Obverse:  Inscription  very  faint.  Diademed,  draped  bust  to  r. 

Reverse:  Large  M.  On  1.,  star;  above,  cross;  on  r.,  ?;  beneath,  €.  In  the  exergue, 
CON 

Reference:  BMC  Byz.,  p.  6,  no.  40. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  608(h) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.910 
Plate  5,  no.  64 

11.37  Constantinople,  Anastasius  I or  Justin  I,  AE  29.5  follis,  11.3  g 
Obverse:  Type  and  inscription  completely  obliterated. 
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Reverse:  Similar  to  preceding  but  of  larger  module.  Only  the  star  and  the 
mark  of  value  are  to  be  seen. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  273 
Accession  Number:  29.108.911 
Plate  5,  no.  65 

11.38  Uncertain  Mint,  Anastasius  I or  Justin  I,  AE  21  twenty  nummia 
Obverse:  Type  and  inscription  completely  obliterated. 

Reverse:  Large  K.  On  1.,  cross. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  43-15-309 
Accession  Number:  32.15.340 

11.39  Constantinople  (?),  Justin  I,  518-527  AD,  AE  12.5  five  nummia,  1.3  g 
Obverse:  Type  and  inscription  obliterated. 

Reverse:  Large  “chrisma”,  flanked  by  A and  € (?). 

Reference:  BMC  Byz.,  p.  16,  nos.  40-8. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  608(1) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.912 
Plate  5,  no.  66 

11.40  Constantinople,  Justinian  I,  527-565  AD,  AE  30  follis,  16.7  g 
Obverse:  D N IVST1NIANVS  PP  AVG.  Diademed,  draped  bust  r. 

Reverse:  Large  M.  On  1.,  star;  above,  cross;  on  r.,  cross;  beneath,  C In  the 
exergue,  CON. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  548 
Accession  Number:  29.108.913 
Plate  5,  no.  67 

11.41  Antioch,  Justinian  I,  527-565  AD,  AE  30  follis,  11.3  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding  except  that  in  the  exergue  is  +TH€U  % +. 
Reference:  BMC  Byz.,  p.  54,  nos.  273-74. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  137 
Accession  Number:  29.108.914 
Plate  5,  no.  68 

11.42  Constantinople,  Justinian  I,  527-565  AD,  21st  regnal  year,  AE  18  ten 
nummia,  2.5  g 

Obverse: IA....  Diademed  bust  to  r. 

Reverse:  Large  I,  surmounted  by  a cross.  On  1.,  ANNO.  On  r.,  (X)XI.  In  the 
exergue,  CON. 

Reference:  Cf.  BMC  Byz.,  p.  38,  nos.  i26ff. 
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Excavator’s  Reference:  6o8(p) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.915 
Plate  5,  no.  69 

11.43  Constantinople,  Justinian  I,  527-565  AD,  regnal  year  33,  AE  14  ten  num- 
mia,  2.2  g 

Obverse:  Restruck  on  a coin  similar  to  no.  II.39.  The  outlines  of  the 
“chrisma”  are  plainly  visible. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding  but  the  date  is  XXXIII. 

Reference:  BMC  Byz.,  p.  39,  no.  137. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  6o8(aa) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.916 
Plate  5,  no.  70 

11.44  Cyzicus,  Justinian  I,  527-565  AD,  AE  14  ten  nummia,  1.5  g 
Obverse:  Inscription  obliterated.  Imperial  bust  r. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  the  date  is  XXXII.  In  the  exergue,  KYZ. 
Reference:  Not  in  BMC  Byz. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  608(0) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.917 
Plate  5,  no.  71 

11.45  Nicomedia,  Justinian  I,  527-565  AD,  regnal  year  30,  AE  15  ten  nummia, 
2-7  g 

Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding.  Traces  of  the  inscription. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  the  date  is  XXX.  In  the  exergue,  NIK. 
Reference:  BMC  Byz.,  p.  49,  no.  228. 

Excavators  Reference:  6o8(n) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.918 
Plate  5,  no.  72 

11.46  Uncertain  Mint,  Justinian  I,  527-565  AD,  AE  14, 1.7  g 
Obverse:  Similar. 

Reverse:  Similar  but  date  and  mint  illegible. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  6o8(m) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.919 
Plate  5,  no.  73 

11.47  Constantinople,  Justinian  I,  527-565  AD,  AE  13.5  five  nummia,  2.1  g 

Obverse:  D N IVSTIN S PP  AVG.  Diademed,  draped  bust  to  r. 

Reverse:  Large  €.  To  r.,  cross. 

Reference:  Variety  of  BMC  Byz.,  p.  40,  nos.  146-59. 
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Excavators  Reference:  6o8(i) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.920 
Plate  5,  no.  74 

11.48  Alexandria,  Justinian  I,  527-565  AD,  AE  16,  2.3  g 
Obverse:  Similar. 

Reverse:  Large  I B,  between  which  is  a cross.  In  the  exergue,  AAEE. 
Reference:  BMC  Byz.,  p.  62,  nos.  342  IF. 

Excavators  Reference:  3154 
Accession  Number:  29.108.921 
Plate  5,  no.  75 

11.49  Constantinople,  Justin  II,  565-578  AD,  regnal  year  10,  AE  29.5  follis,  10.5  g 

Obverse:  ...STI Justin  II  and  Sophia  seated  facing  on  throne. 

Reverse:  Large  M.  On  1.,  ANNO;  on  r.,  X;  above,  cross;  beneath,  C In  the  exer- 
gue, CON.  Reference:  BMC  Byz.,  p.  81,  nos.  71-75. 

Excavators  Reference:  3422 
Accession  Number:  29.108.922 
Plate  5,  no.  76 

11.50  Uncertain  Mint,  Justin  II,  565-578  AD,  AE  32  follis 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  very  faint. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  accessories,  such  as  mint  and  date  are 
illegible. 

Excavators  Reference:  32-15-305 
Accession  Number:  31.15.336a 

11.51  Uncertain  Mint,  Justin  II,  565-578  AD,  AE  31  follis 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  very  faint. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  accessories,  such  as  mint  and  date  are 
illegible. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  32-15-305 
Accession  Number:  31.15.336b 

11.52  Nicomedia,  Justin  II,  565-578  AD,  10th  regnal  year,  AE  29.5  follis,  12.1  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding.  On  1.,  ANNO;  on  r.  X;  above,  cross;  be- 
neath, A;  in  the  exergue,  NIKO. 

Reference:  BMC  Byz.,  p.  88,  no.  149. 

Excavators  Reference:  3425 
Accession  Number:  29.10.923 
Plate  5,  no.  77 
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11.53  Nicomedia,  Justin  II,  565-578  AD,  11th  regnal  year,  AE  30  follis 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  with  XI  on  r.  and  B beneath 
Reference:  BMC  Byz.,  p.  88,  nos.  153-54. 

Excavator's  Reference:  32-15-307 
Accession  Number:  32.15.338 

11.54  Antioch,  Justin  II,  565-578  AD,  9th  regnal  year,  AE  31  follis,  10.6  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding.  To  r.,  <i  III;  beneath,  T.  In  the  exergue, 
TH€UP'. 

Reference:  BMC  Byz.,  p.  93,  nos.  204-05. 

Excavators  Reference:  3084 
Accession  Number:  29. 108.924 A 
Plate  6,  no.  78 

11.55  Antioch,  Justin  II,  565-578  AD,  10th  regnal  year,  AE  29  follis,  9.4  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  the  date  is  X. 

Reference:  BMC  Byz.,  p.  93,  nos.  207-08 
Excavator’s  Reference:  512 
Accession  Number:  29.108.925A 
Plate  6,  no.  79 

11.56  Uncertain  Mint,  Justin  II,  565-578  AD,  AE  28,  6.4  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  almost  illegible. 

Reverse:  Practically  obliterated. 

Excavators  Reference:  607(b) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.926A 

11.57  Cyzicus  ?,  Justin  II,  565-578  AD,  regnal  year  7,  AE  23.5  twenty  nummia, 
5-8  g 

Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding  but  practically  obliterated. 

Reverse:  Large  K.  On  1.,  ANNO;  above,  cross;  on  r.,  ^ I;  beneath,  K^Z. 
Reference:  Cf.  BMC  Byz.,  p.  91,  no.  187. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  607(c) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.925B 
Plate  6,  no.  80 

11.58  Antioch,  Justin  II,  565-578  AD,  regnal  year  10,  AE  23  twenty  nummia,  4.8  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding  but  practically  obliterated. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  on  r.,  X;  beneath,  e . 
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Reference:  BMC  Byz.,  p.  95,  nos.  222-23. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  6o8(k) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.926B 
Plate  6,  no.  81 

11.59  Nicomedia,  Tiberius  II  Constantine,  578-582  AD,  regnal  year  8,  AE  30.5 
follis,  12.2  g 

Obverse:  Inscription  illegible.  Bust  of  Tiberius  (as  Consul)  facing,  holding 
mappa  and  sceptre. 

Reverse:  Large  IT).  On  1.  ANNO;  above,  cross;  on  r„  <5 II;  In  the  exergue, 
NIKOB. 

Reference:  BMC  Byz.,  p.  1 13,  no.  70. 

Excavators  Reference:  447 
Accession  Number:  29.108.924B 
Plate  6,  no.  82 

11.60  Uncertain  Mint,  Tiberius  II  Constantine,  578-582  AD,  AE  18.5  x 14  ten 
nummia 

Obverse:  Inscription  illegible.  Similar  bust  facing,  but  details  are  not  clear. 
Reverse:  Large  X.  This  coin  could  equally  well  be  assigned  to  Phocas. 
Excavators  Reference:  “Special”  A 
Accession  Number:  none 

11.61  Antioch,  Mauricius  Tiberius,  582-602  AD,  regnal  year  10,  AE  22  twenty 
nummia,  6.9  g 

Obverse:  Inscription  illegible.  Bust  facing  of  Mauricius  as  Consul  holding 
mappa  and  sceptre. 

Reverse:  Large  K.  On  1.,  ANNO;  on  r.,  X ; beneath,  e . 

Reference:  BMC  Byz.,  p.  146,  no.  201. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  3307 
Accession  Number:  29.108.927 
Plate  6,  no.  83 

11.62  Constantinople,  Heraclius  1, 610-641  AD,  AE  28  follis,  8.8  g 

Obverse: RP  AVG.  Helmeted  bust  facing,  probably  of  Heraclius  I. 

Reverse:  Large  M.  On  1.,  ANNO;  beneath,  €.  In  the  exergue,  CON.  The  date  is 
obliterated. 

Reference:  BMC  Byz.,  pp.  196-97,  nos.  109-15. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  32-15-308 
Accession  Number:  32.15.339a 
Plate  6,  no.  84 
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11.63  Alexandria,  Heraclius  1, 610-641  AD,  AE  14  six  nummia,  3.4  g 
Obverse:  Illegible  inscription  around  a cross  potent  placed  upon  two  steps. 
Reverse:  Large  S. 

Reference:  BMC  Byz.,  p.  228,  nos.  308-14. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  6o8(j) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.929 
Plate  6,  no.  85 

11.64  Uncertain  Mint,  Uncertain  Emperor,  AE  13,  2.7  g 
Obverse:  Illegible.  Probably,  but  not  certainly,  Byzantine. 

Reverse:  Illegible. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  ioo8(i) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.930b 

11.65  Uncertain  Mint,  Uncertain  Emperor,  AE  12, 1.3  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  ioo8(j) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.930a 

11.66  Uncertain  Mint,  Uncertain  Emperor,  AE  16 

Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding.  Types  completely  obliterated. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  32-15-308 
Accession  Number:  32.15.339  b 

Early  Arabic  Imitations 

11.67  Uncertain  Mint,  Imitation  of  coins  of  Constans  II,  square-shaped  AE  16 
follis,  3.6  g 

Obverse:  Constans  II  standing,  facing,  holds  long  cross  in  r.  and  globe  in  1. 
Reverse:  Large  IT).  Traces  of  letters  in  field. 

Reference:  BMC  Byz.,  Pi.  XXXI,  nos.  15  and  ff. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  “Special”  B 
Accession  Number:  29.108.931 
Plate  6,  no.  86 

11.68  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  23,  4.0  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar.  On  1.,  A ; on  r.,  S. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  581 
Accession  Number:  29.108.932 
Plate  6,  no.  87 
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11.69  Uncertain  Mint,  Octagonal  AE  16.5, 2.1  g 
Obverse:  Similar,  but  very  crude. 

Reverse:  Similar.  Portions  of  imitated  letters  in  the  field. 

Excavators  Reference:  607(d) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.933 
Plate  6,  no.  88 

11.70  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  20.5,  3.7  g 

Obverse:  Similar.  The  emperor’s  figure  is  more  skillfully  rendered. 

Reverse:  Large  IT)  surmounted  by  a cross.  A pellet  in  each  arch.  In  the  exer- 
gue, S W S. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  6o8(q) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.934 
Plate  6,  no.  89 

11.71  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  19, 4.og 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Large  m.  On  the  1.,  A.  In  the  exergue,  WbSI. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  607(e) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.935 
Plate  7,  no.  90 

11.72  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  21, 4.2  g 

Obverse:  Nearly  obliterated,  but  traces  of  an  imperial  bust  facing. 

Reverse:  Only  the  large  Dl  is  distinguishable. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  607(f) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.936 
Plate  7,  no.  91 

11.73  Damascus  (?),  AE  21,  3-9g 

Obverse:  Standing,  facing  figure  of  the  emperor. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding.  In  the  exergue  appear  to  be  traces  of  AAM  (?). 
Excavator’s  Reference:  6o8(t) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.937 
Plate  7,  no.  92 

11.74  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  19, 4.1  g 
Obverse:  Emperor,  facing,  enthroned. 

Reverse:  Large  ITT,  surmounted  by  a cross  and  with  annulets  in  the  arches.  On 
the  r.,  !.  Traces  of  letters  in  field  and  exergue. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  607(g) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.938 
Plate  7,  no.  93 
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11.75  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  18.5,  5.2  g 

Obverse:  Emperor  standing,  facing  and  holding  long  cross  in  r.  On  the  1., 

4 II  m ■ 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding.  On  the  r.,  V (?). 

Excavators  Reference:  608  (u) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.939 
Plate  7,  no.  94 

11.76  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  18, 4.2g 

Obverse:  Three  imperial  figures  standing,  facing. 

Reverse:  Large  M,  surmounted  by  a cross.  Beneath,  A.  From  r.  to  1.  (clock- 
wise), 4)1  MM 
Reference:  BMC  Or.  IX,  p.  8,  no.  27. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  6o8(r) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.940 
Plate  7,  no.  95 

11.77  Tiberias,  AE  20,  2.9  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Large  M.  Beneath,  C.  On  1., TH...AAO.  On  r.,  i^ia 
Reference:  BMC  Or.  IX,  p.  8,  nos.  24-5. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  607(h) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.941 
Plate  7,  no.  96 

11.78  Tiberias,  AE  21,  2.9  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar,  but,  beneath,  O.  On  1.,  THBCPAAO.  On  r., 

Reference:  BMC  Or.  IX,  p.  8,  nos.  24-25. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  6o8(s) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.942 
Plate  7,  no.  97 

The  Ommayade  Dynasty 

11.79  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  17, 1.9  g 

Obverse:  Stag,  of  “Sassanid”  type,  reclining  to  1.  Around,  4)1  *i  <ji  if 
Reverse:  4)1  / / .w.*  in  three  lines  within  an  ornamental  border  com- 

posed of  two  concentric  circles  united  by  seven  (?)  annulets. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  607O) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.943 
Plate  7,  no.  98 
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11.80  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  20.5,  2.7  g 

Obverse:  [sic]...  1 a / 4)1  / VI  4JI  X 

Reverse:  4n  / Jjj*;  / kju  in  three  lines.  Thin,  spread  fabric. 
Excavators  Reference:  6o8(v) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.944 
Plate  7,  no.  99 

11.81  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  16, 4.1  g 

Obverse:  / 4ji  yi  / *ji  X in  three  lines. 

Reverse:  4ji  / in  three  lines,  crescent  above.  Thick  fabric. 

Reference:  Cf.  BMC  Or.  I,  p.  174,  nos.  4 ff. 

Excavators  Reference:  607(1) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.945 
Plate  7,  no.  100 

11.82  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  20,  3.5  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar,  but  apparently  without  the  crescent. 

Reference:  BMC  Or.  I,  p.  174,  no.  4. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  6o8(w) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.946 
Plate  7,  no.  101 

11.83  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  17.5,  2.9  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reference:  BMC  Or.  I,  p.  174,  no.  4. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  6o8(x) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.947 
Plate  7,  no.  102 

11.84  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  17,  2.2  g 
Obverse:  Similar,  but  badly  double-struck. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  6o8(y) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.948 

Plate  7,  no.  103 

11.85  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  14.5, 1.9  g 
Obverse:  Similar,  but  smaller. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Excavators  Reference:  6o8(bb) 
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Accession  Number:  29.108.949 
Plate  7,  no.  104 

11.86  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  12.5, 1.6  g 

Obverse:  Similar,  but  struck  on  small,  dumpy  planchet,  too  small  for  the 
dies. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Excavators  Reference:  6o8(cc) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.950 
Plate  7,  no.  105 

11.87  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  12.5,  2.1  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Excavators  Reference:  6o8(dd) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.951 
Plate  7,  no.  106 

11.88  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  12.5, 1.9  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Excavators  Reference:  6o8(ee) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.952 
Plate  7,  no.  107 

11.89  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  12.5,  2.6  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Excavators  Reference:  6o8(ff) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.953 
Plate  8,  no.  108 

11.90  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  14, 1.6  g 
Obverse:  Similar,  but  planchet  not  so  thick. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Excavators  Reference:  6o7(q) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.954 
Plate  8,  no.  109 

11.91  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  13, 1.3  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Excavators  Reference:  6o8(gg) 
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Accession  Number:  29.108.955 
Plate  8,  no.  110 

11.92  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  14,  2.6  g 

Obverse:  Similar,  but  inscription  is  divided:  / , 4ji  xi  / <ji  x 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding.  Thick  planchet. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  6o8(z) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.956 
Plate  8,  no.  111 

11.93  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  13, 1.7  g 

Obverse:  4)1  / / m>wo  in  three  lines. 

Reverse:  Same  inscription  as  on  the  preceding. 

Reference:  Cf.  BMC  Or.  I,  p.  175,  no.  13. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  6o8(hh) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.957 
Plate  8,  no.  112 

11.94  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  19,  3.7  g 

Obverse:  / 4)i  xi  / 4JI  x in  three  lines  within  an  ornamental  border  com- 

posed of  two  concentric  circles  joined  by  annulets. 

Reverse:  4)1  / / um  in  three  lines  within  a border  of  two  concentric 

circles  containing  an  illegible  inscription. 

Reference:  Cf.  Paris,  no.  1354. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  6o7(s) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.958 
Plate  8,  no.  113 

11.95  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  14,  2.2  g 

Obverse: ..  j-i  X • / 4)i  / Xi  «ji  X in  three  lines  within  a border  as  on  the 

preceding. 

Reverse:  Uncertain  curved  object  in  the  field,  surrounded  by  an  inscription 
of  which  only  aJU-uu  remains  on  the  flan. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  6o8(ii) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.959 
Plate  8,  no.  114 

11.96  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  18,  3.2  g 
Obverse:  Legends  illegible. 

Reverse:  Central,  illegible  legend  within  a double  circle.  Above  legend, 
Excavator’s  Reference:  6o7(p) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.960 
Plate  8,  no.  1 1 5 
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11.97  Amman,  AE  19,  5.3  g 

Obverse:  / 4ji  *1  / 4JI  Y in  three  lines  within  border  composed  of  two 

linear  circles  connected  by  several  perpendicular  lines. 

Reverse:  Fleur-de-lys  ornament  surrounded  by  jUx  4)1  Jj-w,  >.0 
Reference:  Cf.  BMC  Or.  I,  p.  184,  no.  54. 

Excavators  Reference:  32-15-310 
Accession  Number:  32.15.341B 
Plate  8,  no.  116 

11.98  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  13, 1.1  g 
Obverse:  Completely  illegible. 

Reverse:  Completely  illegible. 

Excavators  Reference:  32-15-310 
Accession  Number:  32.15. 341A 

11.99  Damascus,  AE  15,  2.2  g 

Obverse:  / 4ji  Yi  / xli  Y in  three  lines  within  triple  circle. 

Reverse:  j / ^^lLUI  ii*  / in  three  lines  within  double  circle,  at  top. 
Reference:  Variety  of  Paris  no.  1447. 

Excavators  Reference:  607(1) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.961 
Plate  8,  no.  117 

II.  100  Damascus,  AE  14, 1.7  g 

Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding  but  partially  illegible. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Excavators  Reference:  6o8(nn) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.975 
Plate  8,  no.  118 

11.101  Lydda  (?),  AE  25, 4-4g 

Obverse:  / 4ji  yi  / -ji  y in  three  lines  within  a circle.  Around  til*  j*ii  culli  4j  . 

Reverse:  4ji  / / mm  in  three  lines  within  linear  circle.  Around,  branch 

and  (Arabic).  Similar  to  Paris  No.  1504  but  the  name  alii  is  miss- 
ing. The  mint  might  therefore  be  Jerusalem. 

Reference:  Similar  to  Paris  No.  1 504. 

Excavators  Reference:  3465 
Accession  Number:  29.108.962 
Plate  8,  no.  119 

11.102  Jordan  (District  of),  AE  20,  4.7  g 

Obverse:  / <uji  yi  / xli  y in  three  lines,  within  a linear  circle. 
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Reverse:  4)1  / in  three  lines,  around  which,  [ xu  4ji 

Reference:  Paris  no.  1385 
Excavator’s  Reference:  6o8(mm) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.963 
Plate  8,  no.  120 

11.103  Tiberias,  AE  18.5, 4.6  g 

Obverse:  / 4n  xt  / aJI  x in  three  lines  within  double  (or  triple?)  circle. 

Reverse:  4ii  / Jj-mj  / in  three  lines,  surrounded  by, 

JM I i II  111  41)1  (Q  ‘ 

Reference:  BMC  Or.  I,  p.  183,  no.  52. 

Excavators  Reference:  607(0) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.964 
Plate  8,  no.  121 

11.104  Tiberias  (?),  AE  17, 4.8  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding  but  the  mint  name  is  off  flan. 

Excavators  Reference:  6o7(n) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.965 
Plate  8,  no.  122 

11.105  Tiberias,  AE  21, 4.0  g 

Obverse:  Similar.  As  the  fabric  is  more  spread  the  triple  circle  is  certain. 
Reverse:  Same  inscription  as  on  No.  103. 

Excavators  Reference:  607(m) 

Accession  Number:  29.109.966 
Plate  8,  no.  123 

11.106  Tiberias,  AE  21,  3.9  g 

Obverse:  * ~ » / 4»  / 1 4ji  in  three  lines,  around  which, 

X 4)1  XI  4JI  x. 

Reverse:  Branch.  On  1.,  4)1  / j / mm  in  three  lines,  around  which, 

ijj . Ir, , jh  I i II  Ua  a2)I  (<  ni t 

Reference:  BMC  Or.  I,  p.  183,  no.  53. 

Excavators  Reference:  6o7(r) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.967 
Plate  9,  no.  124 

11.107  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  24.5, 4.2  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  No.  105. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  105,  except  that  the  mint  name  in  certainly  not  Tiberias. 
Excavators  Reference:  6o7(u) 
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Accession  Number:  29.108.968 
Plate  9,  no.  125 

11.108  Damascus  ?,  AE  24.5,  3.9  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  4)1  / / km  in  three  lines  within  a circle.  Around, 

11*  4)1  pu  The  mint  name  is  very  uncertain,  due  to  corrosion. 

Reference:  Cf.  Paris,  nos.  1432-34. 

Excavators  Reference:  607 (t) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.969 
Plate  9,  no.  126 

11.109  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  20.5,  3.0  g 

Obverse:  Practically  illegible.  Religious  text,  as  above,  within  circle  and  sur- 
rounding inscription. 

Reverse:  Practically  illegible.  4ii  / / mm  in  three  lines,  within  a circle 

and  illegible  marginal  inscription. 

Excavators  Reference:  6o7(v) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.970 
Plate  9,  no.  127 

II.  110  Tiberias,  AE  17, 4.5  g 

Obverse:  / 4)i*i  / 4JIX  in  three  lines.  Marginal  inscription, 

i II  j.al aUI  1 ■ c j-ol 

Reverse:  4)1  / Jj-lu,  / >«».<>  in  three  lines.  Marginal  inscription, 

4 1)1  |9au 

Excavator’s  Reference:  6o7(k) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.974 
Plate  9,  no.  128 

11.111  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  21,  3.1  g 

Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding.  Marginal  inscription, 

J4  i 4)  II  I <1)1  yJt I 

Reverse:  Apparently  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  more  or  less  illegible. 
Excavators  Reference:  6o8(jj) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.972 
Plate  9,  no.  129 

11.112  Uncertain  Mint,  AE18,  3.7  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  with  a crescent  above  the  central 
inscription.  The  marginal  inscription  apparently  ends  with  the  date, 
i^o)  j 1 - ...  (i.e.,  110  AH) 
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Excavator’s  Reference:  6o8(kk) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.971 
Plate  9,  no.  130 

11.113  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  17,  2.9  g 

Obverse:  Religious  text,  as  above,  in  center;  circle  and  illegible  inscription 
around. 

Reverse:  4)1  / in  three  lines  within  a dotted  circle.  Marginal  in- 
scription apparently,  4n  j-x 

Excavator’s  Reference:  32-15-312 
Accession  Number:  32.15.343 
Plate  9,  no.  131 

11.114  Tiberias,  AE  17.5,  3.8  g 

Obverse:  ^ / 4)1X1  / 4J1  x in  three  lines,  with  illegible  marginal  inscription 
around. 

Reverse:  4)i  / Jj_«» , / >«■»*  in  three  lines,  with  a couched  lion  upwards  on  the  r.38 
Excavator’s  Reference:  “Special”  C 
Accession  Number:  29.108.976 
Plate  9,  no.  132 

11.115  Tiberias,  AE  16,  3.7  g 

Obverse:  Similar.  The  marginal  inscription  commences  with  [?]. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  6o8(ll) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.9 77 
Plate  9,  no.  133 

II.i  16  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  17, 1.1  g 

Obverse:  4)1  / / >«><  and  an  uncertain  word  [?]  in  four  lines 

within  a linear  circle. 

Margin:  m»  9 ^ mi  4 ; ,» 

Reverse:  ^ /4J  x / 4ji  / xi  4JI  x /vr^c  >.  in  five  lines  within  a 

linear  circle.  This  coin  was  struck  by  the  Emir  Mohamed  ben  Isa. 

Reference:  Paris,  nos.  1667-8 
Excavator’s  Reference:  3225 
Accession  Number:  29.108.978 
Plate  9,  no.  134 

II.117  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  17, 1.0  g broken 

Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceeding.  Mostly  illegible. 

38.  There  exist  two  specimen  of  this  coin  in  the  collection  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Society  which  show  the  mint  name 
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Reverse:  Similar  to  the  proceeding.  Mostly  illegible. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  257 
Accession  Number:  29.108.979 

11.118  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  13, 0.7  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  proceeding. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  proceeding. 

Excavators  Reference:  608(00) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.980 

11.119  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  13.5, 0.8  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  proceeding. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  proceeding. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  3223 
Accession  Number:  29.108.982 

The  Fatimide  Dynasty 

11.120  Uncertain  Mint,  El  Musta’ly,  487-495  AH,  AE  19.5,  2.0  g 

Obverse:  /a in  / *ji  * surrounded  by  a double  linear  circle  and  an  illegible 

marginal  inscription. 

Reverse:  4ji  /jj_ui , / surrounded  by  a double  linear  circle  and  a more  or 

less  illegible  marginal  inscription. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  3270 
Accession  Number:  29.108.983 
Plate  9,  no.  135 

Uncertain  Issue 

11.121  Uncertain  Mint,  Seljuk  or  Early  Mamluke,  AE  20.5, 4.0  g 
Obverse: ...  Ji  -»  in  two  lines. 

Reverse:  Two  lines  of  illegible  inscription. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  ioo8(k) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.984 
Plate  9,  no.  136 
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11.122  Uncertain  Mint,  Seyf-ed-din  Hajji,  747-748  A.H.,  AE  17,  2.3  g 
Obverse:  Fleur-de-lys,  flanked  by  four  pellets,  within  a linear  circle. 

Reverse:  ^^4*  in  linear  circle.  Portions  of  the  surrounding  inscription  only 
partially  visible. 

Excavators  Reference:  6o7(w) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.973 
Plate  9,  no.  137 

11.123  Uncertain  Mint,  1.0  g 
Obverse:  Illegible. 

Reverse:  Illegible. 

Excavators  Reference:  6o8(pp) 

Accession  Number:  29.108.981 

11.124  Uncertain  Mint,  1.9  g 
Obverse:  Illegible. 

Reverse:  Illegible. 

Excavators  Reference:  3297 
Accession  Number:  29.108.985 

Coins  from  the  Excavations  at  Beisan  III  [1929]39 

The  following  seventy-four  coins  from  the  cemetery  excavations  at  Beisan  were 
forwarded  to  the  writer  on  February  1, 1936,  by  the  University  Museum,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

In  describing  the  individual  coins,  references  are  made  to  the  following  standard 
works: 


Abbr. 

Authority 

Mion.  Suppl. 

Descripiton  de  medailles  antiques.  Supplement.  Vol.  IV. 
Paris,  1829,  T.E.  Mionnet. 

BMC  Phoenicia 

Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum. 
Phoenicia.  G.F.  Hill.  1910. 

BMC  Palestine 

Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum. 
Palestine.  G.F.  Hill.  1924. 

BMC  Arabia 

Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum. 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Persia.  G.F.  Hill.  1922. 

Cohen  VII,  VIII 

Description  historique  des  monnaies  frappees  sous 
I’empire  Romain.  Vols.  VII  and  VIII.  Henry  Cohen. 

39-  [ Based  on  accession  numbers,  these  appear  to  be  coins  from  the  1 9 29,  or  earl  ier,  seasons.  ] 
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Sabatier 

Description  general  des  monnaies  Byzantines.  J.  Sabatier. 
Paris.  1862 

BMC  I 

Catalogue  of  the  Imperial  Byzantine  Coins  in  the  British 
Museum.  Vol.I.  Warwick  Wroth.  1908. 

Paris  I 

Catalogue  des  monnaies  Musulmanes  de  la  Bibliotheque 
Nationale.  Henri  Lavoix.  1887. 

A)  Greek  and  Greco-Roman 


Arcadia 

111.1  Pheneus,  Caracalla,  AE  21,  3.3  g 

Obverse:  L . AVP  (ANTWNINOC).  Laureate  head  of  Caracalla  to  r. 

Reverse:  (OE)N€A(TWN).  Hermes  standing  1.,  holds  caduceus  in  r.  and  purse 
in  lowered  r. 

Reference:  Mion.Suppl.IV,  p.  286,  no.  83. 

Excavators  Reference:  942 
Accession  Number:  29.108.986 
Plate  10,  no.  138 

Note  the  appearance  of  imperial  coins  of  the  period  of  the  Severi  from  Pelopon- 
nesian mints  at  Dura-Europus  (The  Excavations  at  Dura-Europus.  Preliminary  Re- 
port of  Third  Season  of  Work,  1929-1930,  p.  146).  Dr.  Bellinger  proposes  to  give  an 
interesting  discussion  of  this  phenomenon  in  his  fourthcoming  description  of  the 
“Seventh  Dura  Hoard.”40 

Phoenicia 

111. 2 Tyre,  16-17  AD,  AE  20,  6.8  g 

Obverse:  Veiled  and  turreted  bust  of  Tyche  r. 

Reverse:  PMB  f A { IEP  A in  two  lines  above  a galley  to  1.  Exergue,  ^ f L- 
Reference:  BMC  Phoenicia,  variety  of  nos.  256-57. 

Excavators  Reference:  1257 
Accession  Number:  29.108.885b 
Plate  10,  no.  139 

Palestine 

111. 3 Jerusalem,  First  Revolt  Year  2,  AE  19,  2.2  g 
Obverse:  D'Jliy  JlJty  Amphora. 

Reverse:  JPif  H1F1  Vine  branch. 

40. [A.  R.  Bellinger,  The  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Tenth  Dura  Hoards,  Numismatic  Notes  and 
Monographs  No.  69,  The  American  Numismatic  Society,  New  York,  1935.] 
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Reference:  BMC  Palestine,  p.  272-73,  nos.  22-40. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  1144 
Accession  Number:  29.108.987 
Plate  10,  no.  140 

Province  of  Arabia 

111.4  Bostra,  Alexander  Severus,  222-235,  AE  21.5,  5.0  g.  Holed  in  antiquity. 
Obverse:  (IMP  CAES  M AV)R  SEV  ALE(XANDER  AVG):  Laureate,  draped  bust  r. 
Reverse:  COLONIA  BOSTRA.  Draped,  turreted  bust  of  City-goddess  1.  with 
comucopiae  behind  shoulder. 

Reference:  BMC  Arabia,  p.  21.  nos.  22-24. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  1604 
Accession  Number:  29.108.988 
Plate  10,  no.  141 

111. 5 Philadelphia,  164-65  AD,  AE  16,  3.0  g 

Obverse:  Ol  A . KOI . CPIAC.  Veiled  bust  of  Demeter  to  r. 

Reverse:  CTOYC  ZKC.  Wicker  basket  containing  two  ears  of  wheat  between 
two  serpents. 

Reference:  BMC  Arabia,  p.  37,  nos.  2-3. 

Excavators  Reference:  1308 
Accession  Number:  29.108.888 
Plate  10,  no.  142 

Illegible  Coins  of  the  Early  Period 

111.6  Phoenicia?,  circa  1st  cent.  BC,  AE  20, 4.4  g 

Obverse:  Vague  outlines  of  a turreted  head  of  City-goddess  to  r. 

Reverse:  Obliterated. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  1071 
Accession  Number:  29.108.889 
Plate  10,  no.  143 

111.7  Uncertain  Mint,  1st  c.  BC  to  1st  c.  AD,  AE  22,  5.0  g 
Obverse:  Completely  obliterated,  but  fabric  appears  to  be  early. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  1029 
Accession  Number:  29.108.989 

111.8  Uncertain  Mint,  1st  to  2nd  c.  AD,  AE  23,  7.9  g 

Obverse:  Completely  obliterated,  but  fabric  suggests  the  period. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 
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Excavators  Reference:  941 
Accession  Number:  29.108.990 

III.9  Heliopolis  ?,  Circa  2nd  c.  AD,  AE  21, 6.3  g 

Obverse:  Head  of  emperor  (Hadrian?  Septimius  Serverus?)  to  r. 

Reverse:  Veiled  and  turreted  bust  of  City-goddess  to  1.  with  cornucopiae 
behind  shoulder.  The  reverse  type  bears  striking  similarities  to  the  earlier 
issues  of  Heliopolis,  but  what  can  be  seen  of  the  imperial  head  resembles 
Hadrian  more  than  it  does  Severus,  who  was  the  first  known  emperor  to 
coin  at  Heliopolis. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  1736 
Accession  Number:  29.108.991 
Plate  10,  no.  144 

III.  10  Uncertain  Mint,  3rd  c.  AD,  AE  23,  7.9  g.  The  coin  was  holed  in  antiquity. 
Obverse:  Laureate,  draped  bust  of  a young  emperor  to  r.  The  features  ap- 
pear to  be  those  of  Alexander  Severus,  though  they  might  also  be  those  of 
Elagabalus. 

Reverse:  Completely  obliterated. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  1255 
Accession  Number:  29.108.992 
Plate  10,  no.  145 

111.11  Uncertain  Mint,  3rd  c.  AD,  AE  25, 7.2  g 
Obverse:  Vague  outlines  of  imperial  bust  r. 

Reverse:  Completely  obliterated.  Fabric  appears  to  be  that  of  the  third  c.  AD. 
Excavator’s  Reference:  940 
Accession  Number:  29.108.993 

Kings  of  Nabataea 

111.12  Petra  (probably),  Aretas  IV,  9 B.C.  to  49  AD,  AE  1841 
Obverse:  Busts  of  Aretas  and  Shaqilath  r.,  jugate. 

Reverse:  Two  cornucopiae  crossed;  between  them  remnants  of  the  inscrip- 
tion: rD/w/ninn 
Reference:  BMC  Arabia,  p.  8,  nos.  14-22. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  1072 


41.  [Coin  not  located  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum.) 
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B)  Roman  Imperial 

111.13  Uncertain  Mint,  Period  of  the  Tetrarchy,  AE  21,  3.0  g.  The  coin  has  been 
holed  in  antiquity. 

Obverse:  Radiate,  cuirassed  bust  of  the  Emperor  (Diocletian  or  Maximian  I) 
to  r. 

Reverse:  Vague  outlines  of  two  standing  figures  (Emperor  and  Jupiter?). 
Excavator’s  Reference:  973 
Accession  Number:  29.108.994 
Plate  10,  no.  146 

111.14  Rome,  Constantine  I,  306-337  AD,  AE  19,  2.5  g.  Holed  in  antiquity. 
Obverse:  Laureate,  draped  bust  r. 

Reverse:  SOLI  INV  ICTO  COMITI.  Sol  standing  facing  with  raised  r.  arm.  In 
field  A.  Exergue,  R S. 

Reference:  Cohen  VII,  p.  290,  no.  521. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  1182 
Accession  Number:  29.108.995 
Plate  10,  no.  147 

111.15  Uncertain  Mint,  Sons  of  Constantine,  After  337  AD,  AE  14.5,  0.8  g.  The 
coin  has  been  holed  in  antiquity. 

Obverse:  DV  CONSTANTINVS  PT  AVG.  Veiled  head  of  Constantine  to  r. 
Reverse:  The  deified  Constantine  in  quadriga  to  r. 

Reference:  Cohen  VII,  p.  318,  no.  760. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  1904 
Accession  Number:  29.198.854a 
Plate  10,  no.  148 

III.  16  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  14, 0.9  g.  Holed  in  antiquity. 

Obverse:  Completely  obliterated  as  regards  types. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reference:  29.108.854b 
Excavator’s  Reference:  1904 
Accession  Number:  29.108.854b 

III. 17  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  15, 0.9  g.  Holed  in  antiquity. 

Obverse:  Completely  obliterated  as  regards  types.  Vague  outlines  of  a bust 
which  might  be  Constantius  II  or  Constans  may  still  be  seen. 

Reverse:  Obliterated. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  1904 
Accession  Number:  29.108.854c 
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111.18  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  15.5, 0.6  g.  Holed  in  antiquity. 

Obverse:  Completely  obliterated  as  regards  types. 

Reverse:  Obliterated. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  1904 
Accession  Number:  29.1 08.8  54d 

111.19  Uncertain  Mint,  Constantius  II  or  Constans,  AE  14.5, 0.7  g.  Holed  in  an- 
tiquity. 

Obverse: N (or  V)  S.  P F AVG.  Diademed  bust  r. 

Reverse:  VOT  XX  MVLT  XXX  in  four  lines  within  a wreath. 

Reference:  Cohen  VII,  p.  435,  no.  197  or  p.  492,  no.  335. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  1886 
Accession  Number:  29.108.996 
Plate  10,  no.  149 

111.20  Uncertain  Mint,  Constantius  II,  337-361  AD,  AE  22,  3.7  g.  Holed  in  an- 
tiquity. 

Obverse: IVS  P F AVG.  Diademed,  draped  bust  r. 

Reverse:  FEL  TEMP  REP  ARATIO.  Emperor  standing  to  1.  on  galley  steered  by 
Victory. 

Reference:  Cohen  VII,  p.  446,  no.  35. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  974 
Accession  Number:  29.108.99 7 
Plate  10,  no.  150 

111.21  Uncertain  Mint,  Constantius  II,  337-361  AD,  AE  13, 1.3  g 
Obverse:  Diademed,  draped  bust  r. 

Reverse:  Traces  of  similar  inscription.  Emperor  to  1.  spearing  fallen  horseman. 
Reference:  Cohen  VII,  p.  447,  no.  47. 

Excavators  Reference:  991b 
Accession  Number:  29.108.998 
Plate  10,  no.  151 

111.22  Uncertain  Mint,  Constantius  II,  337-361  AD,  AE  14, 1.8  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  types  almost  obliterated. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  1565 
Accession  Number:  29.108.999 

111. 23  Uncertain  Mint,  AE  15.5.  Badly  broken. 

Obverse: NSTANTI Types  similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Almost  entirely  obliterated. 
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Excavator’s  Reference:  950 
Accession  Number:  29.108.1000 

111.24  Uncertain  Mint,  Constantius  Gallus,  351-354  AD,  AE  22,  5.4  g 
Obverse:  D N FL  CL  CONSTANTIVS  N(OB  CAES).  Draped  bust  r.  with  bare 
head. 

Reverse:  FELTEMP  REPARATIO.  Emperor  spearing  fallen  horseman. 
Reference:  Cohen  VIII,  p.  33,  no.  11. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  949 
Accession  Number:  29.108.1001 
Plate  10,  no.  152 

111.25  Uncertain  Mint,  Valens,  364-378  AD,  AE  15, 1.4  g 

Obverse: P F AVG.  Diademed,  draped  bust  r. 

Reverse:  Victory  advancing  1.  holding  wreath  in  outstretched  r.  and  palm  in 
1.  The  coin  is  almost  certainly  an  issue  of  Valens  as  the  name  is  entirely  to  the 
L of  the  bust. 

Reference:  Cohen  VIII,  p.  110,  no.  47. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  991a 
Accession  Number:  29.108.1002 
Plate  11,  no.  153 

111.26  Uncertain  Mint,  Valens,  364-378  AD,  AE  17.5, 1.2  g 
Obverse:  D N VALENS  P F AVG.  Diademed,  draped  bust  r. 

Reverse:  GLORIA  ROMANORVM.  Emperor,  holding  labarum  in  1.,  advancing 
r.  and  dragging  captive  with  r. 

Reference:  Cohen  VIII,  p.  103,  no.  11. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  1011a 
Accession  Number:  29.108.1003 
Plate  11,  no.  154 

111.27  Uncertain  Mint,  Valentinian  II,  375-392  AD,  AE  11, 1.1  g 

Obverse: NTINIAN....  Diademed,  draped  bust  r. 

Reverse:  Traces  of  Victory  advancing  1.  dragging  captive. 

Reference:  Cohen  VIII,  p.  143,  no.  30. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  991c 
Accession  Number:  29.108.1005 
Plate  11,  no.  155 

111.28  Uncertain  Mint,  Theodosius  1, 379-395  AD,  AE  13, 0.9  g 

Obverse:  D N THEODO Diademed,  draped  bust  r. 

Reverse:  Same  type  as  the  preceding. 
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Reference:  Cohen  VIII,  p.  158,  no.  30. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  99  id 
Accession  Number:  29.108.1006 
Plate  ii,  no.  156 

111.29  Uncertain  Mint,  late  fourth  century  AD,  AE  16, 1.8  g 

Obverse:  Inscription  obliterated.  Vague  outlines  of  a diademed,  draped  im- 
perial bust  r. 

Reverse:  SPES Helmeted  and  armed  emperor  standing  facing.  This 

may  be  a coin  of  Constantius  II  or  Julian. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  975 
Accession  Number:  29.108.1007 

111.30  Uncertain  Mint,  late  fourth  century  AD,  AE  17, 1.6  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding  but  even  more  damaged. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Excavators  Reference:  951 
Accession  Number:  29.108.1008 

111.31  Uncertain  Mint,  late  fourth  century  AD,  AE  14.5, 1.6  g 
Obverse:  Vague  outline  of  imperial  bust. 

Reverse:  Vague  outline  of  victory  advancing  to  1.  Similar  to  no.  25.  May  be  a 
coin  of  Valentinian  I or  Valens. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  952 
Accession  Number:  29.108.1009 
Plate  11,  no.  157 

111.32  Uncertain  Mint,  Arcadius,  395-408  AD,  AE  19, 1.2  g.  The  coin  has  been 
pierced  in  antiquity. 

Obverse: ..  .ARC AVG.  Diademed,  draped  bust  r. 

Reverse:  Inscription  obliterated.  Emperor  standing  1.  crowned  by  Victory. 
Reference:  Type  of  Sabatier,  Pi.  IV,  no.  17. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  1181 
Accession  Number:  29.108.1010 
Plate  11,  no.  158 

111.33  Uncertain  Mint,  late  fourth  century  AD,  AE  15, 1.0  g 
Obverse:  Completely  obliterated.  Fabric  indicates  the  date. 

Reverse:  Completely  obliterated. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  1011c 
Accession  Number:  29.108.1011a 
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111.34  Uncertain  Mint,  late  fourth  century  AD,  AE  15, 1.2  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Excavators  Reference:  101  id 
Accession  Number:  29.108.1011b 

111.35  Uncertain  Mint,  late  fourth  century  AD,  AE  12, 0.9  g 

Obverse:  Types  completely  obliterated,  but  vague  traces  suggest  coin  similar 
to  nos.  27  and  28  above. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Excavator's  Reference:  992 
Accession  Number:  29.108.855a 

111.36  Uncertain  Mint,  late  fourth  century  AD,  AE  12, 0.9  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Excavator's  Reference:  992 
Accession  Number:  29.108.855b 

III.37-39  Uncertain  Mint,  late  fourth  century  AD,  AE  10, 10.5, 1 1 mm.  Weights 
0.6, 0.3, 1.1  g 

Obverse:  Types  completely  obliterated. 

Reverse:  Types  completely  obliterated. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  1 183 
Accession  Numbers:  29.108.856a,  b,  c 

111.40  Uncertain  Mint,  late  fourth  century  AD,  AE  11.5, 0.7  g 
Obverse:  Types  completely  obliterated. 

Reverse:  Traces  of  victory  and  captive,  similar  to  nos.  27  and  28,  may  still  be 
made  out. 

Excavators  Reference:  1183 
Accession  Number:  29.108.856d 

111.41  Uncertain  Mint,  late  fourth  century  AD,  AE  16.5, 1.1  g.  The  coin  has  been 
holed  in  antiquity. 

Obverse:  Types  completely  obliterated. 

Reverse:  Types  completely  obliterated. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  1877 
Accession  Number:  29.108.857 

111.42  Uncertain  Mint,  third  century  AD  (?),  AE  17.5,  2.7  g 

Obverse:  Vague  traces  of  an  imperial  bust  on  the  obverse  suggest  an  earlier 
date  then  any  of  the  preceding. 
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Reverse:  Entirely  obliterated. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  1341 
Accession  Number:  29.108.858 

111.43  Uncertain  Mint,  late  fourth  century  AD,  AE  12.5, 0.7  g 
Obverse:  Types  entirely  obliterated. 

Reverse:  Types  entirely  obliterated. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  1271 
Accession  Number:  29.108.859 

111.44  Uncertain  Mint,  late  fourth  century  AD,  AE  15,  0.8  g 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  1093 
Accession  Number:  29.108.860 

III.45-48  Uncertain  Mint,  late  fourth  century  AD,  AE  11, 12, 14, 15. 

Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  979 
Accession  Number:  29.108.861a,  b,  c,  d 

111.48a  Uncertain  Mint,  late  fourth  century  AD,  AE  1 5 
Obverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Reverse:  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  979 
Accession  Number:  29.108.861  b 

III.49-66  Uncertain  Mint,  late  fourth  century  AD,  AE  12  to  17 

Description:  The  types  on  all  these  coins  have  been  almost  entirely  obliter- 
ated though,  here  and  there,  vague  traces  of  imperial  busts  may  still  be  made 
out.  Of  the  [eighteen]  coins  here  included  one  has  been  holed  in  antiquity 
and  one  has  been  badly  broken.  There  are  also  five  minor  fragments  of  coins. 
Excavator’s  Reference:  991 
Accession  Number:  29.108.862  a-r 

III.67  Uncertain  Mint,  late  fourth  century  or  early  fifth  century  AD,  AE  9.5, 
0.8  g,  broken. 

Obverse:  Completely  obliterated.  Fabric  points  to  the  early  [fifth  century). 
Reverse:  Completely  obliterated. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  1770 
Accession  Number:  29.108.1017b 
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111.68  Uncertain  Mint,  late  fourth  century  or  early  fifth  century  AD,  AE  14.5, 1 .4  g 
Obverse:  Shows  traces  of  the  imperial  bust. 

Reverse:  Standing  figures  of  three  emperors  facing.  This  is  probably  a coin  of 
Arcadius,  Honorius  or  Theodosius  II. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  1770 
Accession  Number:  29.108.1017a 
Plate  11,  no.  159 

C)  Byzantine  Empire 

111.69  Uncertain  Mint,  Anastasius  1, 491-5 18  AD,  AE  20.5  twenty  nummia,  3.8  g 
Obverse:  DN  ANASTASIVS  PP  AVG.  Diademed,  draped  bust  r. 

Reverse:  Large  K,  with  a cross  on  the  1. 

Reference:  BMC  I,  p.  5,  nos.  30-33. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  832 
Accession  Number:  29.108.1012 
Plate  11,  no.  160 

111.70  Alexandria,  Maurice  Tiberius,  582-602  AD,  AE  14  twelve  nummia,  1.6  g 

Obverse:  .MAVR Draped  bust  r. 

Reverse:  Large  I B,  separated  by  a cross.  Exergue,  AA€I. 

Reference:  BMC  I,  p.  148,  nos.  220-227. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  967 
Accession  Number:  29.108.1013 
Plate  11,  no.  161 

111.71  Alexandria,  Uncertain  Emperor,  AE  14  twelve  nummia,  0.9  g 
Obverse:  Traces  of  an  imperial  bust  to  r. 

Reverse:  As  on  the  preceding  coin.  The  emperor’s  name  is  unfortunately  il- 
legible. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  101  lb 
Accession  Number:  29.108.1004 
Plate  11,  no.  162 

111.72  Uncertain  Mint,  Uncertain  Emperor,  AE  24  twenty  nummia,  5.3  g 
Obverse:  Illegible. 

Reverse:  Only  traces  of  the  large  K on  the  reverse  remain  visible. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  1165 
Accession  Number:  29.108.1014 
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D)  Arabic 

111.73  Uncertain  Mint,  Amawi  Caliphs,  seventh  century,  AE  19  fals,  3.5  g 
Obverse:  Traces  of  4ji  tfii  <ji  *)  may  be  still  be  seen.  The  marginal  in- 
scriptions are  completely  obliterated. 

Reverse:  Traces  of  (4ji  j)  may  still  be  seen. 

Excavators  Reference:  1059 
Accession  Number:  29.108.1015 
Plate  11,  no.  163 

111.74  Tiberias,  Amawi  Caliphs,  seventh  century,  AE  17.5  fals,  2.3  g 
Obverse:  Heart-shaped  vase  (?)  with  two  tendrils  within  a circle  of  dots. 
Around,  4)1  *11 4J1  v 

Reverse:  in  two  lines  within  a dotted  circle.  Around,  4n  Jj-l*, 

Reference:  Paris  I,  p.  392,  nos.  1484-1485. 

Excavator’s  Reference:  986 
Accession  Number:  29.108.1016 
Plate  11,  no.  164 

To  be  noted  are  the  large  number  of  coins  among  the  preceding  which  have  been 
pierced  in  ancient  times.  As  all  of  the  pieces  come  from  the  cemetery,  it  may  be 
surmised  that  there  was  a common  habit  of  wearing  coins  as  amulets  or  keepsakes 
— or,  possibly,  it  was  the  practice  to  place  old,  worn,  or  demonetized  coins  with 
the  dead. 
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A Hoard  of  Archaic  Coins  of  Colophon  and  Unminted 

Silver  (C//I.3) 

Plates  12-36  Henry  S.  Kim*  and  John  H.  Kroll** 


This  hoard  of  the  later  6th  century  BC  consists  of  903  minute  silver  coins  in 
essentially  two  denominations,  and  77  pieces  of  unminted  silver,  over  half  of 
which  are  small,  unweighed  disks  apparently  made  for  monetary  exchange. 

The  coins  are  the  earliest  coins  of  Colophon,  and  the  circumstance  that  they 
are  smaller  than  all  but  three  of  the  pieces  of  unminted  silver  suggests  that 
when  the  hoard  was  buried  the  Colophonians  were  employing  what  might  be 
termed  a bi-specie  monetary  system:  small  coins  for  very  low  level  transac- 
tions, and  bullion  weighed  on  the  balance  for  transactions  involving  more 
substantia]  sums. 

This  hoard  of  906  minuscule  silver  coins  and  77  small  pieces  of  unminted  silver 
came  to  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  from  E.  S.  G.  Robinson  in  1953.  For 
a number  of  years  Betty  Merrington,  an  assistant  in  the  Heberden  Coin  Room, 
worked  on  the  coins,  devoting  most  of  her  efforts  to  identifying  the  prodigious 
number  of  dies.  Her  completed  manuscript  catalogue  has  remained  on  file  in  the 
Coin  Room  archives.  The  first  published  notice  of  the  hoard  appeared  in  1975  in 
the  inaugural  volume  of  Coin  Hoards  as  CH  I.3,  “Asia  Minor,  1935/1940.”  Kim 
resumed  study  of  the  hoard  in  the  early  1990s  and  made  his  analysis  and  revised 
catalogue  of  the  coins  by  dies  a prominent  part  of  his  Oxford  Master’s  thesis  (Kim 
1994:  23-146,  pis.  1-29).  In  two  articles  (Kim  2001: 15,  figs  1.2-3,  pi- 1;  and  2002: 
46-7),  he  summarized  the  evidence  of  the  hoard  for  illuminating  important  aspects 
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of  early  coinage.  In  a paper  devoted  to  weighed  bullion  as  an  antecedent  of  coinage, 
Kroll  (2008:  22-3)  has  also  drawn  attention  to  the  hoard’s  unusual  significance. 

One  factor  that  has  discouraged  full  publication  of  the  find  until  now  has  been 
the  intimidating  number  of  coins  in  the  hoard  and  the  need  to  illustrate  all  of 
them,  if  the  great  number  of  dies  from  which  they  were  struck  is  to  be  satisfac- 
torily documented.  We  are  grateful  therefore  to  the  editors  of  this  journal  for  the 
opportunity  to  illustrate  all  of  the  coins  at  actual  size.  In  order  to  facilitate  study  of 
the  coins  in  enlargeable  images,  we  have  also  reproduced  the  photographic  record 
of  the  hoard  on  the  American  Numismatic  Society’s  digital  publications  website 
(http://www.numismatics.org/dpubs/),  while  limiting  the  number  of  coins  in  the 
plates  that  accompany  this  article  to  a representative  sampling.  A tabular  summary 
of  the  hoard’s  contents  is  given  below  in  Table  1. 

That  the  hoard  has  been  preserved  in  anything  like  its  present  state  is  remark- 
able enough  in  itself.  In  the  numismatic  trade,  it  has  long  been  customary  to  dis- 
card all  pieces  of  silver  bullion  that  might  be  found  with  coins,  while  a huge  find 
of  coins  that,  like  these,  could  be  considered  virtual  duplicates  of  each  other  would 
normally  have  been  broken  up  and  dispersed  in  small  lots,  if  not  in  large  part 
melted  down.  Perhaps  it  was  the  very  small  size  of  the  coins  that  saved  the  hoard 
from  this  fate.  Whether  melted  or  sold  individually  to  collectors,  such  coins  would 
hardly  have  produced  much  profit.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  worth  reflecting 
that  the  very  factors  that  might  have  made  this  assemblage  uninteresting  from 
a conventionally  commercial  point  of  view— the  accompanying  pieces  of  silver, 
the  redundant  replication  of  the  same  type  of  coin,  and  the  minuscule  size  of  the 
hundreds  of  coins  themselves— are  precisely  what  make  the  hoard  unique  and  so 
valuable  for  the  reconstruction  of  early  Greek  monetary  history. 

Table  1.  Synopsis  of  the  Hoard 

983  AR  pieces 

906  coins  (standard  of  Lydio- Persic  silver  stater:  10.7  g) 

1 Twelfth,  0.92  g 
353  Twenty- fourths,  0.43  g 
552  Forty-eighths,  0.21  g 
77  pieces  of  unminted  silver 

Number  of  coin  dies  (and  estimated  original  number;  see  note) 

Twelfth:  Obv.  1 

Rev.  1 

Twenty-fourths:  Obv.  135  (representing  a possible  original  154-174) 

Rev.  153  (poss.  orig.  165-191) 

Forty-eighths:  Obv.  258  (poss.  orig.  323-370) 

Rev.  260  (poss.  orig.  345-398) 

Total  Obv.  393  (poss.  orig.  >477-544) 

Rev.  413  (poss.  orig.  >510-589) 

’Actual  total  weight,  which  is  3.4  g less  than  the  total  obtained  by  simply  multiplying  the  number  of 
coins  by  their  typical  0.92, 0.43,  and  0.21  g masses. 


= 583  g 

= 265  g*  (45%) 


= 318  g (559b) 
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The  Coins  (Pls.  14-36) 

The  coins  all  have  the  same  obverse  design:  a profile  male  head  of  archaic  style 
with  long  hair  typically  delineated  in  a wig-like  stacking  of  parallel  bands.  On  one 
early  die  (see  PL  35,  no.  12)  the  hair  at  the  neck  falls  in  two  pointed  locks,  and  on 
another  die  (PL  35,  no.  8se)  the  hair,  rendered  in  dots,  has  a wooly  appearance. 
Reverses  are  stamped  with  a squarish  or  rectangular  incuse  containing  an  irregu- 
lar or  roughly  quadripartite  pattern.  There  are  three  weight  denominations.  One 
hoard  specimen  (diam.  9 mm)  weighs  0.92  g,  353  specimens  (c.  7 mm)  cluster 
around  0.43  g,  and  552  (5-6  mm)  around  0.21  g.  The  weights  correspond  to  the 
twelfth,  twenty-fourth,  and  forty-eighth  of  the  10.7  g stater  standard,  customarily 
referred  to  as  the  Persic  standard.  Initiated  in  the  gold  and  silver  staters  of  Croesus 
(c.  560-545  BC),1  it  was  continued  by  the  Persians  in  their  minting  of  posthumous 
Croeseid  silver  half-staters,  which  near  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  were  replaced 
by  the  minting  of  royal  Persian  silver  sigloi  of  the  same  5.35  g or  half-stater  weight. 
A histogram  of  the  hoard  coins  (Fig.  1)  reveals  a strong  adherence  to  the  weight 
standard,  a surprising  feature  in  coins  of  such  low  value,  but  one  that  is  found  also 
in  the  metrologies  of  early  electrum  coins  (Wallace  1989)  and  that  here  may  reflect 
a correlation  between  the  coins  and  the  weighing  out  of  small  pieces  of  unminted 
silver  such  as  are  found  with  the  coins  in  the  hoard. 

Coins  of  this  type  had  gone  unattributed  until  Margaret  Thompson,  in  her 
publication  of  six  specimens  in  the  Burton  Y.  Berry  collection  (1961,  ad  nos. 
1039-44),  tentatively  made  a case  for  Colophon.  Identifying  the  head  as  “almost 
certainly  that  of  Apollo,”  she  observed  that  the  deity  and  the  weights  of  the  coins 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  earliest  fractions  (Period  I)  cataloged  in  J.  G.  Milne’s 
monograph  on  the  coinage  of  Colophon  (1941).  Thompson  added  “that  a speci- 
men of  this  issue  was  found  in  the  Colophon  excavation  area,  in  association  with 
many  early  fractions  of  Colophon  and  some  of  Miletus  and  Teos.”  Although  she 
did  not  cite  her  source  for  this  information,  it  almost  certainly  came  from  the 
notes  that  Sidney  Noe  had  made  in  Athens  of  the  coins  found  in  the  American 
excavations  at  Colophon  in  1922.2 

Thompson’s  observations  on  iconographical,  metrological,  and  denomination- 
al continuity  bear  reinforcement.  With  the  questionable  exceptions  of  a few  pos- 
sible Artemis-head  obverses  in  the  fifth  century,  the  head  of  Apollo  was  employed 
as  the  sole  obverse  type  of  Colophonian  silver  coinage  down  through  Hellenistic 

1.  For  the  metrology  and  chronology  of  the  Croeseid  staters,  see  Cahill  and  Kroll  2005: 
609-13. 

2.  The  notes  are  mentioned  by  Milne  (1941:  1),  who  received  a summary  of  them  from 
Noe.  In  his  account  of  the  excavations,  Holland  (1944:  93-4)  explains  that  the  excavation 
coins  were  brought  to  Athens  for  study  before  being  finally  taken  to  Istanbul. 
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times— understandably  in  view  of  the  fame  of  the  great  oracular  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Claros  in  the  city’s  territory.  More  limiting  from  the  standpoint  of  mint  attri- 
bution is  the  Persic  weight  standard.  Rare  among  civic  coinages  of  western  Asia 
Minor,3  it  remained  the  standard  at  Colophon  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
along  with  the  continued  production  of  the  same  small  fractional  denominations 
represented  in  our  hoard.  As  for  proveniences,  in  addition  to  the  specimen  found 
at  Colophon,  we  have  been  informed  that  a number  of  the  hoard-type  fractions 
have  turned  up  in  metal  detecting  in  the  vicinity  of  ancient  Notion,  the  port  city  of 
Colophon.  Given  the  coherence  of  this  evidence,  we  accept  the  attribution  of  these 
coins  to  Colophon  as  unproblematic.  The  coins  have  been  listed  under  Colophon 
without  comment  in  Coin  Hoards  I.23  (“Ionia,  1972,”  a group  of  silver  fractions 
from  Colophon  [25,  including  some  of  our  type,  e.g.,  the  illustrated  no.  2]  and 
other  Ionian  cities  [27+]),  and  by  Koray  Konuk  in  his  2002  SNG  of  the  Muharrem 
Kayhan  collection  in  Turkey  (pi.  14,  nos.  342-54). 

Archaic  in  style  and  struck  to  a standard  inaugurated  by  Croesus,  the  hoard 
coinage  is  clearly  a mintage  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century.  Its  fabric  argues 
against  an  early  dating  in  this  period;  unlike  the  relatively  globular  coins,  such 
as  those  of  Croesus,  from  the  middle  of  the  century  the  hoard  coins  were  struck 
from  flattened  flans.4  Milne’s  c.  525-490  dating  for  the  succeeding  fractions  of 
his  Period  I — Apollo  head  facing  and  reverse  incuses  containing  denominational 
monograms — is  almost  certainly  on  the  high  side  as  are  his  dates  for  probably 
much  of  the  following  fifth  century  Period  IIA-C  silver.  While  some  of  the  facing 
Apollo  heads  of  Period  I are  archaic  in  appearance,  the  long  wig-like  locks  of  hair 
make  some  look  positively  Daidalic,  those  with  short  hair— the  same  head  but 
without  the  Daidalic  wig?— are  quite  refined.  If  this  Period  I coinage  began  closer 
to  500  than  525,  the  coins  of  the  Ashmolean  hoard  would  fall  in  the  last  third  or 
quarter  of  the  sixth  century,  where  the  most  recent  estimate  (Konuk  2002:  pi.  14: 
“Late  sixth  century”)  has  placed  them. 

That  Milne’s  Period  I silver  is  unlikely  to  have  begun  much  if  at  all  before  c.  500 
is  strengthened,  we  believe,  by  the  chronological  implications  of  its  reverse  mono- 


3.  In  the  Muharrem  Kayhan  Collection  SNG  (Konuk  2002),  which  gives  a fairly  extensive 
sampling  of  the  earlier  silver  coinages  of  western  Asia  Minor,  the  Persic  standard  is  identi- 
fied at  only  two  civic  mints  apart  from  Colophon:  Ephesus  (nos.  1 1 5-8,  and  possibly  113-4, 
1 19,  1 26-37)  and  Mylasa  (?)  in  Caria  (nos.  929-30). 

4.  A dating  close  to  mid-century  might  be  suggested  by  IGCH  1156  (“Asia  Minor,  c. 
1949”).  if  one  could  be  confident  that  it  was  a genuine  hoard  and  not  a conflation  of  two 
separate  finds.  The  lot  associates  four  of  our  silver  hoard  coins  with  over  fifty  lion-head  and 
lion-paw  electrum  pieces  of  Lydia.  But  the  mixed  character  of  the  material  and  the  absence 
of  any  Croeseid  silver  leaves  the  integrity  of  the  assemblage  open  to  question. 
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grams.  The  monograms— giving  on  fractions  of  twenty-fourth  size  the  letters  HM 
for  hemiobolon,  and  on  the  forty-eighth  size  fractions  TE  for  tetartemorion —attest 
to  a shift  in  denominational  nomenclature  from  the  traditional  East  Greek  weight 
terminology  of  descending  fractions  of  the  stater  to  the  less  cumbersome  drach- 
ma-obol  terminology  of  the  coins  of  mainland  Greece  (cf.  Kroll  2000:  83-4).  The 
drachma-obol  system  is  less  cumbersome  because  the  smallest  units  are  divisions 
of  the  obol  and  not  of  the  stater.  The  shift  might  have  taken  place  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  monograms  at  the  start  of  the  Class  I coinage,  in  which  case  the 
monograms  were  added  as  an  aid  to  accelerate  familiarity  with  the  new  fractional 
terms.  Or,  if  the  Colophonians  had  started  calling  their  twenty-fourths  and  forty- 
eighths  half-  and  quarter-obols  earlier,  already  during  the  time  of  the  Ashmolean 
hoard  coins,  the  monograms  would  have  been  added  to  the  Period  I fractions 
in  order  to  make  it  easier  to  distinguish  the  two  small  denominations  from  each 
other.  In  any  case,  the  borrowing  of  the  drachma-obol  system  of  Aeginetan  and 
other  coinages  on  the  other  side  of  the  Aegean  is  unlikely  to  have  occurred  until 
this  terminological  system  had  become  so  familiar  everywhere  in  the  Greek  world 
that  people  might  prefer  it  to  their  own.  It  is  possible  that  our  hoard  coins  may 
have  been  called  obols,  hemiobols,  and  tetartemoria  in  their  own  time,  as  they 
surely  were  to  become  known  later;  but  since  we  cannot  be  sure,  we  have  chosen  to 
retain  the  traditional  fractional  nomenclature  of  the  Eastern  Greeks  here. 

The  most  notable  aspect  of  the  hoard  coinage  is  its  scale.  The  die  analysis  of  the 
hoard  specimens  reveals  a level  of  production  unparalleled  among  studied  early 
Greek  coinages.  The  353  coins  of  twenty- fourth  weight  were  struck  from  135  ob- 
verse and  153  reverse  dies,  while  the  552  forty-eighths  were  struck  from  almost 
twice  as  many  dies:  258  for  obverses  and  260  for  reverses.5  If  one  were  to  assume 
very  conservatively  that  each  obverse  die  produced  only  1000  to  5000  coins  before 
minting  of  the  coinage  was  finished  or  the  die  wore  out,6  the  scale  of  minting 
would  have  been  on  the  order  of  hundreds  of  thousands  to  millions  of  pieces. 

When  the  total  count  of  roughly  400  obverse  dies  was  first  mentioned  in  print 
(Kim  2002:  47),  it  was  met  in  some  quarters  with  incredulity.  But  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  die  figures  are  the  patient  work  of  two  individuals,  first,  Bet- 
ty Merrington,  whose  study  was  presumably  assisted  by  consultation  with  Colin 


;.  These  figures  of  course  pertain  only  to  the  dies  represented  in  the  hoard.  Using  Esty  s 
die  estimator  (Esty  1984, 1986),  the  137  obverse  and  153  reverse  dies  of  the  hoards’  twenty- 
fourths  suggest  an  original  number  of  dies  in  the  ranges  of  154-179  and  165-191,  respec- 
tively. Statistical  estimates  for  the  original  number  of  dies  for  forty-eighths,  are  323-370  for 
obverses  and  345-398  for  reverses. 

6.  For  a good  survey  of  the  research  aimed  at  estimating  minting  output  from  obverse 
dies,  see  Figueira  1998: 193. 
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Kraay,  Keeper  of  Greek  Coins  during  her  years  at  the  Ashmolean,7  and,  secondly, 
Kim,  who,  reviewing  Merrington’s  work  with  the  aid  of  photos  enlarged  at  four 
times  actual  size,  found  her  die  identification  to  be  about  95  percent  accurate, 
a commendable  achievement  for  such  a difficult  series  as  this.  The  obverse  and, 
even  more  so,  the  reverse  dies  are  in  fact  quite  distinct.  As  stated,  our  purpose  in 
publishing  all  specimens  of  the  hoard  electronically  is  so  that  others  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  examine  the  evidence  for  themselves. 

How  to  account  for  these  exceptional  die  numbers?  To  begin  with,  it  is  prob- 
ably misleading  to  compare  them  with  the  comparatively  modest  number  of  dies 
that  are  characteristic  of  most  Greek  civic  coinages  in  silver  that  survive  (or  have 
been  studied)  mainly  in  large  and  medium  denominational  units  of  drachm  weight 
(3-6  g)  or  higher.8  The  Ashmolean  hoard  coins  at  0.21  and  0.43  g are,  by  compari- 
son, minuscule:  although  there  are  about  900  of  them,  their  total  weight  comes  to 
only  268  g,  the  equivalent  of  a mere  23  Persic  staters  or  46  sigloi.  Had  the  hoard 
fractions  been  minted  with  pieces  of  significantly  larger  denominational  weight, 
they  would  presumably  have  been  minted  in  less  quantity,  as  there  would  have 
been  less  need  for  them.  But  the  only  unit  of  this  coinage  larger  than  the  twenty- 
fourth  is  the  rare,  obol-sized  twelfth  of  just  under  one  gram  (Pis.  14  and  35,  no.  1), 
which  is  as  poorly  represented  in  published  and  unpublished  collections  as  it  in 
the  present  hoard.  Thus,  the  very  size  of  the  coinage’s  production  would  seem  to 
be  a function  of  the  individual  coins’  extremely  low  values.  There  certainly  appears 
to  be  an  inverse  relationship  between  the  production  scale  of  the  two  main  frac- 
tions and  their  values.  As  noted,  the  number  of  obverse  dies  attested  and  estimated 
(n.  5)  for  the  forty-eighths  approaches  twice  the  number  attested  and  estimated 
for  the  twenty-fourths.  Since  we  have  to  do  with  coins  of  very  low  value,  it  may 
be  most  meaningful  to  compare  their  die  numbers  with  the  numbers  of  dies  of 
bronze  coinages,  the  common  low- value  coinages  of  the  fourth  century  and  later. 
Few  Greek  bronze  coinages  have  been  studied  by  dies,  but  one  that  has,  the  bronze 
coinage  of  the  Chalkidian  League,  comprised  of  three  denominations  and  minted 
between  c.  400  and  348  BC,  involved  an  attested  422  obverse  dies,  which  suggest 
an  estimated  original  obverse  die  total  in  the  vicinity  of  700  (Callatay  2003: 134-7, 
243,  summarizing  the  results  of  Psoma  2001).9 

7.  Merrington  was  also  responsible  for  the  die-study,  catalogue,  tables,  diagrams,  and 
plates  for  The  Cistophori  of  Augustus  by  C.  H.  V.  Sutherland  “in  assocation  with  Nekriman 
Olcay  and  K.  E.  Merrington”  (London  1970).  In  the  preface,  Sutherland  pays  tribute  to 
“[h]er  scrupulous  attention  to  these  matters  and  her  keenness  of  eye...” 

8.  Callatay’s  2003  survey  of  available  die  figures  for  archaic  and  classical  coinages  reveals 
that  relatively  few  of  these  civic  coinages  in  silver  were  minted  from  as  many  as  a hundred, 
attested  or  estimated,  obverse  dies. 

9.  For  the  fourth-century  bronze  coinage  of  Maroneia,  296  obverse  dies  have  been  count - 
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These  massive  bronze  coinages  may  owe  some  of  their  size  to  prolonged  pe- 
riods of  striking.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  with  the  hoard  coins  here. 
Despite  the  several  hundred  dies  employed,  die-linkage,  general  stylistic  unifor- 
mity, and  minimal  wear  of  the  specimens  attest  to  a relatively  compact  period  of 
minting.  The  exceptionally  line  condition  of  most  of  the  hoard  coins  implies  that 
they  saw  little  circulation.  Of  those  that  are  worn,  most  are  of  the  head-facing- 
right  type  (only  43  obverse  dies),  suggesting  that  this  type  was  earlier  than  the 
coins  with  the  heads  to  the  left.10  Even  so,  what  is  remarkable  among  so  many 
obverse  dies  is  the  overall  consistency  of  the  elements  that  make  up  the  head.  The 
hair  on  the  back  of  the  neck  is  nearly  always  rendered  in  a series  of  horizontal 
lines  that  blend  into  the  slanted  lines  that  form  the  hair  on  the  head.  A line  or 
series  of  dots  marks  the  break  between  the  hair  and  the  forehead,  and  the  brow  is 
delineated  by  a curving  line  that  blends  into  the  nose.  An  earring  appears  either  in 
circular  form  or  as  a dot.  The  nose  is  usually  long  and  thin  and  the  eyes  are  created 
with  the  same  combination  of  a line  intersecting  a dot  to  form  the  almond-shaped 
frontal  eye.  A fillet,  one  long  end  of  which  hangs  down  below  the  ear,  appears  more 
frequently  on  the  twenty- fourths  than  on  the  forty-eighths  probably  owing  to  the 
greater  working  area  on  the  larger  die. 

By  emphasizing  that  elements  of  composition  are  all  strikingly  the  same,  we  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  distinct  differences  in  style  cannot  be  detected.  Although 
most  heads  have  characteristically  exaggerated  archaic  features,  some,  such  as  die 
combination  290  of  the  forty-eighths  (PI.  36),  are  more  naturally  proportioned. 
But  the  variety  of  obverse  styles — like  the  variety  of  patterns  in  the  reverse  incuse 
from  amorphous  to  a regular  cross-in-square — are  to  be  explained  by  the  use  of 
multiple  die-engravers  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  stylistic  coherence  in  en- 
graving metal  dies  no  larger  than  5-7  millimeters  in  diameter.  It  has  proven  im- 
possible to  order  the  reverse  designs  into  a linear  sequence,  and  the  large  number 
of  coins  struck  from  the  same  dies,  the  abundance  of  die  links,  and  slight  differen- 
tiation in  condition,  lend  strength  to  the  view  that  the  hoard  is  comprised  of  coins 
that  had  been  only  recently  issued  and  were  collected  together  at  one  moment. 

What  this  should  imply  is  that  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  dies  were  engraved  at 
about  the  same  time,  and  that  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  coins  were  struck  and  put  into 
circulation  together  soon  thereafter.  Since  this  was  the  first-ever  coinage  of  Colo- 


ed,  leading  to  an  estimated  possible  original  total  of  over  a thousand  (Callatay  2003: 121-2, 
242,  referring  to  Schonert-Geiss  1987). 

10.  Another  indication  of  the  priority  of  the  head  r.  format  is  the  anomalous  depiction  of 
Apollo’s  hair  in  two  locks  on  the  above-mentioned  12  of  the  twenty- fourths  (PI.  35),  a vari- 
ant that  is  understandable  if  the  die  was  designed  before  conventions  for  representing  the 
god’s  image  on  the  coinage  had  become  fixed. 
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phon  and  since  the  fractions,  because  of  their  slight  value,  had  to  be  manufactured 
ett  masse,  scores  of  dies  needed  to  be  commissioned  and  put  into  use  simultane- 
ously to  ensure  that  an  adequate  supply  of  these  tiny  struck  pieces  of  silver,  bags 
upon  bags  of  them,  would  be  ready  in  time  for  issue — presumably  through  ex- 
change for  individuals’  unminted  silver.  In  all  likelihood,  the  coinage  entered  cir- 
culation in  two  contiguous  phases,  beginning  with  a sizeable  initial  issue  (Apollo 
head  r.),  the  supply  of  which  was  quickly  depleted,  requiring  the  commissioning  of 
the  truly  vast  issue  (head  1.)  that  followed.11  The  introduction  of  coinage  in  the  city 
on  a gradual,  incremental  basis  that  would  have  allowed  for  long-term,  less  intense 
striking  was  apparently  not  considered  a practicable  option. 

Of  special  note  is  a technical  feature  that  can  be  observed  only  in  hoards  that 
possess  a strong  duplication  of  coins.  Two  noteworthy  series  of  the  twenty-fourths 
demonstrate  a clear  break  down  of  the  reverse  die:  series  61-62  and  138-139. 

The  Unminted  Silver  (Pls.  12-13  ) 

The  77  pieces  of  unminted  silver  make  up  a little  more  than  half  of  the  total  583 
g weight  of  the  hoard.  About  a third  of  these  pieces  are  of  the  kinds  that  are  rou- 
tinely encountered  in  finds  of  silver  bullion  in  Anatolia,  the  Levant,  Mesopota- 
mia, Egypt,  and  the  Western  Mediterranean:12  amorphous  lumps  of  silver  (53,  54), 
irregularly  chopped  pieces  of  ingots  (55-65),  and  scrap  pieces  of  worked  silver, 
mostly  from  jewelry  (66-77).  What  sets  these  pieces  apart  from  their  counterparts 
in  most  other  bullion  deposits  is  their  generally  small  size— a feature  they  share 
with  the  pieces  in  the  Celtiberian  hoard  published  by  van  Alfen,  Almagro-Gorbea, 
and  Ripolles  (2008).  Three  pieces  are  exceptionally  large:  at  40.8  g,  the  curiously- 
shaped  no.  53  is,  for  this  hoard,  truly  massive;  and  the  bean-shaped  no.  54  (10.22 
g)  and  the  tightly  folded  strip  of  an  embossed,  formerly  gilded  silver  sheet  66  ( 1 2.5 
g),  are  exceptionally  heavy  as  well.  All  of  the  other  pieces  weigh  five  grams  or  less, 
most  falling  in  the  1-3  g range. 


1 1.  Unbroken  continuity  between  the  two  phases  is  reinforced  by  a reverse  die-link  be- 
tween a head  1.  and  two  head  r.  obverse  dies  (see  die  combinations  45-47  of  the  twenty- 
fourths). 

1 2.  For  discussion,  illustrations,  and  bibliography  on  silver  bullion  in  hoards  (with  and 
without  silver  coins),  see  for  the  Levant,  Giten  and  Golani  2001;  C.  Thompson  2003;  for 
Mesopotamia,  Le  Rider  2001: 1-39;  for  Egypt,  Kroll  2001b;  van  Alfen  2004-58  and  b;  for  S. 
Italy  ( IGCH  1872  and  1874)  and  Sicily  (CH  8.35),  Kroll  2008:  29-33;  for  Spain,  van  Alfen, 
Almagro-Gorbea,  and  Ripolles  2008  (this  volume);  for  Caria  (CH  8.10),  Kroll  2008:  24;  and 
for  two  “Black  Sea”  hoards,  Kraay  and  Moorey  1981  (CH  1.15)  and  Pfisterer,  M.  2000.  De 
Callatay  (2003b)  has  argued  that  the  two  last  finds  ought  not  to  have  come  from  the  Black 
Sea  region,  but  his  suspicions  are,  we  believe,  unfounded. 
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Figure  2.  Weights  (in  grams)  of  the  pieces  of  Unminted  Silver 

The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  unminted  pieces  in  the  hoard  (1-52)  are  in 
the  form  of  flat,  hammered  disks,  some  circular,  most  elliptical  in  shape.  In  gen- 
eral, these  rounded  pieces  were  hammered  from  poured  globules  or  “dumps”  of 
silver.  The  partially  flattened  3,  however,  was  made  from  a piece  of  silver— clearly 
not  a coin — that  bore  a design  in  relief  on  both  sides.  We  have  found  no  indication 
that  any  of  the  discs  might  have  been  made  by  flattening  a coin.  With  the  disks  w'e 
have  included  one  rectangular  piece  (no.  13),  since  after  being  cut  into  this  shape 
it  too  had  been  hammered. 

The  disks  span  a gamut  of  sizes,  from  25.4  g in  mass  and  31  mm  in  diameter, 
down  to  0.24  g and  5 mm.  As  with  the  other  types  of  silver  pieces,  however,  the 
great  concentration  is  toward  the  lower  end  of  the  weight  range,  with  70  per  cent 
weighing  less  than  4.0  g. 

A few  typeless  silver  disks  like  these  have  turned  up  in  admixtures  of  bullion 
and  coins  recovered  in  Egypt  and  the  Greek  West  (Kroll  2001b:  7)  and  in  the  Black 
Sea  region  (Pfisterer  2000:  68,  pi.  14,  nos.  783-790),  although  on  average  they  are 
heavier  and  larger  than  most  of  the  disks  in  the  Ashmolean  hoard. 

In  publishing  the  eight  disks  and  cut-disk  fragments  in  the  large  hoard  from 
the  region  of  the  Black  Sea  (fifth  century  BC),  Matthias  Pfisterer  (2000:  68)  ob- 
served that  they,  which  have  the  shape  and  sizes  of  coins,  circulated  not  as  raw 
silver  but  specifically  for  use  as  money,  since  several  show  signs  of  wear  from  cir- 
culation and  three  had  been  carefully  cut  at  the  edges  with  a chisel  to  test  that 
they  were  silver  to  the  core.  Since  such  coin-like  disks  are  not  found  in  bullion 
assemblages  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century,  it  seems  that  they  were 
in  fact  loosely  imitative  of  coins.  This  is  not  to  say  that  they  could  have  been  trans- 
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acted  at  sight  and  on  trust  the  way  coins  were.  As  Georges  Le  Rider  (2002:  6)  has 
explained,  in  a bullion-using  monetary  economy,  the  only  way  of  ascertaining  or 
verifying  the  value  of  any  unmarked  silver  was  by  weighing  it  in  the  pan  of  a bal- 
ance. Even  those  disks  that  might  have  had  masses  that  agreed  with  one  weight 
standard  or  another  would  have  to  be  weighed  at  the  time  of  expenditure— how 
else  could  one  be  sure  of  their  true  weight?  Apparently,  purveyors  of  silver  bullion 
that  was  to  be  used  expressly  in  monetary  exchange  had  pieces  manufactured  in 
the  form  of  these  coin-sized  disks  because  of  its  convenience  and  the  association 
of  the  shape  with  money. 

Since  these  small  currency  ingots  were  intended  to  be  weighed  out  on  the  bal- 
ance, no  purpose  would  have  been  served  in  making  them  conform  to  divisions 
or  multiple  units  of  a fixed  weight  standard.  Accordingly,  the  masses  of  the  Ash- 
molean  disks  are  found  to  be  quite  random,  without  any  general  agreement  with 
denominational  weight  units  of  the  local,  Persic  standard— at  least  not  at  time  of 
manufacture.  At  10.84  g»  one  disk  (5)  does  have  the  mass  of  a Persic  stater,  but  its 
original,  manufactured  weight  was  clearly  greater;  it  was  only  at  some  time  after 
the  piece  had  been  shaped  by  hammering  that  some  metal  was  chopped  off  at  one 
end  to  make  it  a one-stater  piece.  The  only  sure  conformity  between  the  manufac- 
tured masses  of  some  disks  and  Persic-weight  values  is  found  in  the  three  smallest 
disks  (50-52),  which  at  0.41-0.42  g and  0.24  g correspond  to  the  masses  of  the 
twenty-fourth  and  forty-eighth  hoard  coins.  Even  so,  it  is  questionable  whether 
this  correspondence  at  the  bottom  of  the  weight  spectrum  was  actually  intention- 
al— Le.,  that  the  weights  of  these  three  smallest  disks  alone  had  been  finely  ad- 
justed before  hammering  so  that  the  disks,  like  coins,  could  be  transacted  without 
weighing  at  the  time  of  the  transaction.  In  any  case  the  masses  of  the  rest  of  the 
disks  are  haphazard  and  spread  rather  evenly,  without  any  significant  clustering  at 
one  or  more  points,  on  a finely  calibrated  weight  scale,  i.e.,  one  that  measures  dif- 
ferences at  least  as  small  as  a third  or  a quarter  of  a gram.13  The  fact  that  the  disks 
were  sometimes  cut  in  half  or  into  other  smaller  fragments  (5, 26, 28, 42;  Pfisterer 
2000:  nos.  786,  789,  790)  shows  also  that  they  were  treated  no  differently  than 
other  forms  of  silver  bullion. 

Significance  of  the  Hoard 

In  keeping  with  the  established  principle  that  fractional  silver  coins  circulated  lo- 
cally and  are  hardly  ever  encountered  at  a distance  from  their  city  of  origin  (Kim 


13.  The  clustering  shown  in  the  histogram  of  Fig.  2,  which  tabulates  the  masses  of  the 
disks  and  the  other  unminted  hoard  silver,  is  not  relevant  to  this  question  since  it  lists  the 
silver  pieces  in  large,  one-gram  increments.  Compare  the  histogram  of  the  hoard  coins 
(Fig.  1),  which  tallies  specimens  by  hundredths  of  a gram. 
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2002: 48),  there  is  good  reason  to  assume  that  the  Ashmolean  hoard  was  recovered 
in  the  territory  of  Colophon.  It  is  thus  one  of  the  very  few  silver  hoards  from  a 
Greek  center  that  happens  to  contain  pieces  of  silver  bullion  mixed  in  with  coins.14 
Moreover,  since  most  of  this  bullion  is  in  the  form  of  hammered  disks  that  were 
made  specifically  for  use  in  monetary  exchange,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
entire  assemblage  of  unminted  silver  in  the  hoard  was  functionally  regarded  as 
transactional,  monetary  silver.  The  hoard  thus  gives  a glimpse  of  a local  Greek 
monetary  system  in  transition,  at  a stage  when  two  forms  of  currency  were  being 
employed  concurrently,  the  old  currency  of  anonymous  silver  bullion  and  the  new 
type  of  currency  in  the  form  of  state-minted  and  state-guaranteed  coins. 

Although  a few  of  the  bullion  pieces  are  relatively  heavy,  the  unminted  sil- 
ver as  a whole  is  characterized  by  the  generally  diminutive  sizes  of  the  pieces — 
two-thirds  of  which  weigh  between  5.0  and  0.24  g.  Significantly,  the  great  mass  of 
twenty-fourth  and  forty-eighth  coins  consists  of  pieces  that  are  consistendy  much 
smaller  still.  Weighing  either  0.43  or  0.21  g,  the  coins  are  lighter  than  all  but  four  of 
the  unminted  pieces.  The  position  of  these  tiny  coins  at  the  bottom  of  the  hoard’s 
weight  scale  has  prompted  the  suggestion  that  they  were  struck  principally  to  ac- 
company or  supplement  the  bullion  (Kroll  2008:  23).  Since  unminted  silver  was 
easily  weighed  in  the  balance  except  for  extremely  small  bits,  the  availability  of 
such  coins  would  have  made  weighing  in  minute  increments  unnecessary.15 

To  be  sure,  the  Colophonian  coinage  in  question  includes  a third,  higher  de- 
nomination, the  twelfth  (or  obol),  weighing  just  under  one  gram.  Specimens,  how- 
ever, are  rare.  We  know  of  only  two  (both  with  Apollo  heads  facing  left),  the  one  in 
our  hoard  and  the  one  from  the  Berry  collection  at  the  ANS  (Thompson  1961,  no. 
1039,  from  a second  pair  of  dies).  While  this  slight  record  of  surviving  examples 
could  be  misleading,  it  appears  at  present  that,  unlike  the  twenty-fourths  and  for- 
ty-eighths, the  twelfths  were  minted  in  relatively  small  numbers.  Of  the  three  de- 
nominations of  our  hoard  coinage,  moreover,  the  twelfth  is  the  only  one  that  was 
not  continued  in  Colophons  later  coinage.  The  fifth  century  coinages  of  Milne’s 

14.  The  one  mixed  archaic  hoard  with  a definite  urban  provenance  is  Taranto  1911  ( IGCH 
1874),  which,  however,  containing  no  Tarantine  coins,  was  a (money-changer’s?)  hoard  en- 
tirely of  foreign  bullion  and  coins  (Kroll  2008:  30-33).  Selinus  1985  ( CH  8.25),  with  bullion 
and  coins,  was  apparently  recovered  about  100  km  east  of  Selinus  (Kroll  2008:  30). 

15.  Experimenting  with  carefully  devised  replications  of  ancient  Greek  double-pan  bal- 
ances, Grayson  (1975:  707-25)  determined  that  they  could  distinguish  differences  down  to 
two-tenths  of  a gram.  In  one  experiment,  a balance  recorded  a difference  of  one-tenth  of 
a gram,  but  he  discounted  the  result  as  unreliable.  It  may  not  have  been.  Judging  from  the 
weights  of  coins,  Kagan  (2006:  54)  writes  that  “Greek  mints  may  not  have  been  accurate  to 
a hundredth  of  a gram,  but  certainly  to  a tenth.”  Of  course  there  was  more  to  weighing  by  a 
busy  shopkeeper  than  simply  the  exactitude  of  his  scale;  weighing  in  a market  stall  needed 
also  to  be  done  with  all  possible  speed. 
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Periods  I and  11  consist  of  drachms  (with  the  weight  of  the  Persian  siglos),  hemi- 
obols,  and  quarter-obols  (successors  to  our  twenty-fourths  and  forty-eighths),  to 
which  was  added  in  Period  II  an  occasional  third-obol  piece  (Milne  1941: 39-40). 
The  continuing  production  of  these  small  fractions  of  the  obol  throughout  the 
fifth  century  is  one  of  the  more  noteworthy  features  of  Colophonian  coinage.  But 
the  conspicuous  absence  of  the  obol  unit  itself  amid  this  production  of  its  frac- 
tions makes  their  continuation  even  more  interesting,  especially  since  an  obol  or 
twelfth  had  been  introduced  in  the  pre- Period  I coinage  of  the  Ashmolean  hoard. 
Since  the  coined  obol  disappeared  from  the  currency  apparently  because  it  lacked 
importance,  one  is  led  to  suspect,  given  its  minimal  representation  in  the  hoard, 
that  its  usefulness  in  the  currency  system  may  have  been  marginal  from  the  outset. 
Judged  by  both  their  scale  of  production  and  their  continued  prominence  in  the 
later  coinage  of  Colophon,  the  small  twenty-fourths  and  forty-eights  were  over- 
whelmingly the  more  significant  denominations.  It  is  they  that  define  the  hoard 
coinage.  The  hoard’s  lone  twelfth,  on  the  other  hand,  would  seem  to  represent  a 
trial  in  coining  the  next  step  up  the  denominational  ladder  in  an  experiment  that 
proved  to  be  unsuccessful. 

This  is  intelligible  if  the  purpose  of  the  coinage  was  not  to  replace  the  bullion 
currency— hardly  a plausible  possibility  anyway  in  view  of  the  coins’  limited  field 
of  low  weights — but  rather  to  supplement  it  by  facilitating  transactions  in  silver 
that  weighing  on  the  balance  was  singularly  ill-suited  to  measure,  namely,  transac- 
tions at  the  bottom  of  the  value  scale.  Put  abstractly,  the  limited  weight  range  of  the 
coinage  implies  a limited  function.  Introduced  for  the  exchange  of  silver  in  quarter 
of  a gram  increments,  the  coinage  would  have  had  little  need  for  a denomination 
as  heavy  as  the  circa  one-gram  obol/twelfth  that  could  not  contribute  to  such  finely 
measured  precision  and  whose  value  was  easily  made  up  by  its  half  and  quarter 
fractions.  Since  payments  in  this  coinage  would  have  been  made  by  counting  out 
these  quarters  and  halves,  we  should  probably  think  of  the  quarter-obol  or  forty- 
eighth  not  as  the  lowest  fraction  of  a higher  standard  weight  unit,  as  it  is  named 
in  the  traditional  top-down  divisional  sequence,  but  rather  as  the  basic  building 
block  or  foundational  unit  of  the  coinage  as  it  was  used  practically,  in  a bottom-up 
ladder  involving  two  multiples,  its  double,  the  twenty-fourth/hemiobol,  and  the 
short-lived  quadruple  twelfth/obol. 

Transactions  involving  moderate  to  large  sums  of  money  would  necessarily 
have  been  conducted  in  another  specie  or  species.  Often  this  would  have  been 
the  Persian  siglos  (as  Milne  (1941:  35]  assumed  in  his  discussion  of  the  half-  and 
quarter-obols  of  his  Period  I).  But  the  hoard  implies  that  silver  bullion  was  another 
alternative  specie,  very  likely  the  most  common  one,  not  least  because  its  use  prob- 
ably went  back  for  generations  and  because  its  procurement — silver  in  any  form, 
from  any  source— was  so  simple. 
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The  phenomenon  thus  documented  in  this  hoard,  of  a monetary  system  that 
employed  two  distinct  types  of  currencies,  one  for  low-level,  the  other  for  higher- 
level  expenditures,  is  so  common  in  world  monetary  history  that  it  is  rarely  calls  for 
comment.  Most  familiar  of  course  are  all  national  currencies  of  the  present  day  with 
their  metal  coins  and  paper  bills.  Familiar  too  are  the  separate  but  integrated  bronze 
and  silver  coinages  minted  by  Greek  states  in  the  fourth  century  and  Hellenistic  pe- 
riod. Like  our  twenty-fourths  and  forty-eights,  these  bronze  coinages  represented 
fractional  values  of  the  obol,  while  also  being  based  on  a fundamental  value- unit  of 
their  own,  the  chalkous.  They  too  were  limited-purpose  or  single-purpose  coinag- 
es, issued  for  local  exchange  in  petty  retail  activity  and  securing  the  modest  needs 
of  everyday  living.  In  Hellenistic  times,  purchasing  with  silver  began  at  the  level 
of  a triobol  or  hemidrachm,  the  lowest  denomination  then  being  minted  in  silver. 

Accordingly,  we  believe  that  the  minute  Colophonian  silver  fractions  of  the 
Ashmolean  hoard  and  Milne’s  fifth-century  Periods  I and  II  should  be  recognized 
as  forerunners  of  the  conventional  bronze  coinages  of  the  later  Greek  world.  As 
with  bronze  coins  later,  the  twenty-fourths  and  forty-eights  were  the  pieces  that 
the  people  of  Colophon  carried  in  their  purses,  or  their  cheeks  (now  see  Cahill 
and  Kroll  2005:  591),  when  going  off  to  the  market  for  provisions.  Twenty-fourths 
and  forty-eighths  occur  also  in  the  late  sixth-  and  fifth-century  silver  coinages  of 
some  other  Ionian  and  Carian  cities,  such  as  Ephesus,  Miletus,  Teos,  and  Mylasa,16 
indicating  that  the  coining  of  these  lowest  exchange  values  in  silver  was  a regional 
practice,  one  that  can  be  traced  back  to  the  minute  denominations  of  early  elec- 
trum  coinage  (Kraay  1962/3: 13).17 

There  are  several  further  considerations  that  arise  from  the  hoard  and  merit 
more  discussion  than  we  are  able  to  devote  to  them  here.  We  conclude  by  identify- 
ing them  and  emphasizing  certain  aspects  of  the  hoard  that  have  wider  implica- 
tions for  reconstructing  the  complex  early  monetary  history  of  Greece. 

First  and  most  important,  the  hoard  not  only  documents  what  the  Colopho- 
nians did  for  money  before  they  had  coinage,  but  it  reveals  that  they  continued 
to  employ  a traditional  currency  of  unminted  silver  even  after  they  had  begun 
to  coin.  Obviously,  this  complicates  the  conventional  view  that  Greek  cities  were 


16.  See,  as  a synopsis,  Konuk  2002,  under  the  names  of  these  cities. 

17.  As  shown  by  the  twenty-fourths,  forty-eighths,  and  ninety-sixths  that  make  up  over 
half  of  the  electrum  coins  recovered  from  the  Artemisium  Central  Basis  deposit  at  Ephesus 
and  occur  in  the  typeless  electrum  “proto-coins”  found  elsewhere  in  the  1905/6  Artemi- 
sium excavations  (Robinson  1951:  166-67).  Such  minute  divisions  were  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  coinage  from  its  very  beginning.  The  pieces  of  unworked  silver  in  the  Artemisium 
contexts  were  also  small.  There  were  seven  of  them,  all  in  the  form  of  little  dumps  or  drops, 
although  only  three  were  recorded  with  weights:  0.45, 1.10,  and  1.16  g (ibid.:  157, 164, 166; 
and  Kroll  2008:  22). 
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quick  to  adopt  coinage,  whereas  conservative  resistance  to  coinage  and  adherence 
to  the  age-old  practice  of  weighing  out  silver  on  the  balance  were  typical  behaviors 
of  Near  Eastern,  Egyptian,  and  other  non-Greek  peoples.  Now  we  have  evidence 
for  such  adherence  in  at  least  one  Greek  community.  The  Colophonians  appar- 
ently found  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  practice  of  weighing  out  silver, 
except  for  payments  that  were  too  small  to  be  conveniently  or  accurately  measured 
by  this  procedure. 

Second,  while  one  of  the  great  incentives  for  adopting  a coined  currency  was 
to  eliminate  the  step  of  weighing  out  metal  in  each  and  every  cash  transaction,  the 
hoard  emphasizes  that  this  elimination  was  most  critical  for  payments  at  and  near 
the  bottom  of  the  value  spectrum.  Such  payments  involving  weights  of  silver  as 
small  as  a quarter  of  a gram  must  have  been  hugely  important  in  Colophon,  else 
the  city  would  not  have  gone  to  the  very  considerable  trouble  of  minting  a massive 
number  of  tiny  coins  just  to  facilitate  transactions  at  this  level.  Since  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  this  was  unusual,  one  suspects  that  a number  of  other  communities  were 
encouraged  to  adopt  coinage  primarily  because  of  its  specific  advantage  in  dealing 
not  with  large  amounts  of  silver  money  but  with  silver  in  small  increments. 

Third,  the  slight  value  of  the  hoard  coins  and  their  massive  minting  have  some 
revealing  social  and  political  implications.  The  huge  number  of  dies  that  were  cut 
for  this  initial  coinage  of  the  city  underscores  what  a tremendous  undertaking  it 
must  have  been  to  put  into  place  a coinage  whose  function,  notably,  was  restricted 
to  the  modest,  quotidian  exchange  needs  of  the  agora  and  the  general  popula- 
tion at  large.  Not  only  was  the  decision  to  coin  at  Colophon  a major  civic  com- 
mitment, but  it  was  one  that  was  designed  to  benefit  the  broadest  possible  range 
of  the  populace  and  the  local  retail  traders  on  whom  the  populace  depended.  It 
marked  an  enlargement  of  the  city  government’s  responsibilities  into  the  provi- 
sion of  money  and  concern  for  the  vitality  of  internal  trade.  None  of  this  would  be 
surprising  if  we  came  upon  it  a century  later  when  written  sources,  Aristophanes 
and  other  writers  of  Attic  comedy  especially,  picture  the  Athenian  agora  as  a thriv- 
ing market  place  teeming  with  small-time  buyers  and  vendors  exchanging  silver 
coins  in  small  denominations.  But  our  limited  sources  for  the  Archaic  period  are 
concerned  mainly  with  the  economic  activities  of  the  elite  and  have  hardly  any- 
thing to  say  about  the  common  man,  his  money,  and  the  agora.  In  this  void  the 
twenty-fourths  and  forty-eighths  of  the  hoard  provide  invaluable  documentation 
that  the  economic  interests  of  the  entire  community  were  a matter  of  serious  pub- 
lic importance  in  late  Archaic  Colophon,  and  we  can  sense  that  the  agora  there  was 
probably  as  lively  and  crowded  with  ordinary  people  buying  and  selling  with  petty 
cash  as  the  agora  of  Aristophanes’  Athens. 

Finally,  in  this  paper  we  have  briefly  compared  the  hoard  coinage  to  the  bronze 
coinages  of  Greek  states  in  the  fourth  century  and  Hellenistic  times  with  respect  to 
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their  analogous  monetary  roles,  values,  and  scale.  Historians  have  generally  taken 
the  banal  role  of  this  bronze  currency  for  granted  because  such  low-value  coins 
are  late  and  seemingly  appropriate  to  a developed  and  fully  monetized  economy. 
If  the  mass  use  of  small-value  coins  is  to  be  regarded  as  a index  of  monetization, 
however,  we  see  that  a remarkably  high  degree  of  monetization  had  been  achieved 
at  Colophon  and  other  Greek  cities,  particularly  but  not  exclusively  in  Asia  Minor, 
already  by  the  later  sixth  century,  as  Kim  (2002)  and  Kagan  (2006)  have  observed 
with  regard  to  other  early  coinages  that  included  fractions  of  the  obol.  It  is  not 
hard  to  understand  why,  once  we  recognize  that  silver  coinage  was  preceded  by  a 
long  period  in  which  the  buying  and  selling  of  goods  and  services  was  transacted 
in  other  forms  of  metal  money.  In  Western  Asia  Minor  this  included  gold  and 
electrum  bullion  (Kroll  2008: 18-21)  and  subsequently  electrum  coins  in  addition 
to  silver  bullion,  which  was  commonly  weighed  out  in  small  pieces,  as  shown  by 
the  disks  and  other  unminted  silver  in  the  present  hoard.18 
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Catalogue 

Unminted  silver  (Pis.  12-13) 

Weights  are  given  in  grams.  Dimensions  (length/ width/ thickness)  in  millimeters. 
Hammered  disks  (and  other  shapes) 

Flat  on  both  sides.  One  face  normally  shows  two  to  five  slight  facets  from  hammer- 
ing, while  the  other  face,  compressed  against  the  surface  of  an  anvil,  is  perfectly 
smooth. 

1.  25.39  31/21/6  Thick. 

2.  14.83  23/17/5 

3.  12.02  25/16/4.5 

Because  of  the  tapering  thickness,  hammering  failed  to  flatten  the  metal  at  its 
thinner  end,  which  retains  traces  of  relief  on  both  sides  from  prior  working. 
The  lines  and  grooves  in  the  relief  are  jumbled  and  do  not  suggest  any  design 
or  lettering,  such  as  would  indicate  that  the  metal  had  previously  been  a coin. 

4.  11.61  22/22/5 

5.  10.84  26/15/4 

About  a quarter  of  the  original  metal  was  chopped  off  at  one  end  with  three 
chisel  cuts. 

6.  10.24  20/16/5 

7.  8.62  20/14/5 

8.  7.20  21/16/3  Multiple  small  facets  on  upper  face;  cf.  22,  35. 

9.  5.90  15/12/3.5 

The  smoother,  anvil  side  is  lightly  scratched  with  nine,  apparently  random 
lines. 

10.  5.72  15/14/3-5 

The  wide,  deeply  punched  hole  on  one  side  was  presumably  punched  for 
testing,  probably  before  the  piece  was  hammered. 

11.  5.12  15/13/3 
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12.  4.53  16/12/3 

A piece  had  been  chopped  off  the  small  end  before  hammering. 

13.  4.16  12/8/3 

Cut  into  rectangle  and  then  hammered  (facets  on  one  face). 

14.  404  M/13/3 

15.  4.01  13/13/3 

16.  3.82  12/11/4  Thick. 

17.  3.72  16/13/2 

18.  3.72  16/11/2.5 

19-  3-55  18/1 1/2.5  One  side  cut  before  hammering. 

20.  3.29  13/11/2.5 

21.  3.14  16/12/2 

22.  2.93  18/12/2  Multiple  facets  on  one  side. 

23.  2.89  13/11/2 

24.  2.61  12/11/2 

25.  2.52  16/8/2 

26.  2.49  13/12/3-1 

Half  of  disk  that  was  snapped  in  two  after  the  thickness  was  reduced  with 
small  facets  towards  the  middle. 

27.  2.46  11/11/2.5 

28.  2.24  8/12/2-1.5 

Half  of  disk  that  was  snapped  in  two  after  the  thickness  was  reduced,  like  26. 

29.  2.11  12/9/2 

30.  1.97  11/7/2 

31.  1.94  11/11/2 

32.  1.91  14/10/1.5-1  Thickness  tapers  towards  both  ends. 

33.  1.86  11/9/2 

34.  1-77  10/7/3 

35.  1.72  15/9/1-0.5 

Thickness  tapers  towards  both  ends.  Multiple  small  facets  on  both  sides,  cf.  8. 

36.  1.70  10/9/2 

37.  1.67  10/9/2 

38.  1.66  8/8/4  Thick. 

39.  1.61  12/10/1.5 

40.  1.44  11/9/1.5  Rough,  unworn  edges. 

41.  1.37  1 1/10/1.5  Rough,  unworn  edges. 

42.  1.36  10/9/2  Half  of  a sharply  cut  disk. 

43.  1.32  10/II/1.5  Metal  probably  with  1 or  2 cut  edges  before  flattening. 

44.  1.10  10/9/1.5 

45.  1.09  6/6/3. 5 A partially  flatten  cube.  Thick. 

46.  0.92  9/8/1 
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47- 

0.76 

11/10/1 

48. 

0.69 

7/7/1 

49- 

0.58 

7/7/1 

50. 

0.43 

7/6/1 

51. 

0.41 

7/5/1  Rough  edges  before  flattening 

52. 

0.24 

5/5/1 

Amorphous  lumps 

53- 

40.84 

31/18/15 

Lumpy,  curved  piece  of  silver,  cast  roughly  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  pi.  If 
straightened  out  into  a more  or  less  flat  bar,  the  bar  would  measure  60x18 
mm,  with  a thickness  of  about  10  mm. 

54.  10.22  22/13/6  Bean-shaped  lump,  rough  and  rounded  on  all  sides. 


55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 


66. 


67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72- 


Fragments  chopped  from  disks  or  other  ingot  types 

5.13  17/14/5-1  4 edges,  of  which  2 are  cut.  Thickness  tapers. 

4.92  18/10/6  4 edges,  of  which  3 are  cut. 

4.78  16/10/5  4 edges,  all  cut. 

2.89  1 1/10/3  4 edges,  all  cut. 

1.62  9/7/4  5 edges,  of  which  3 are  cut. 

1.58  9/8/5  6 edges,  of  which  4 are  cut. 

1.51  7/7/4  6 edges,  of  which  5 are  cut. 

1.01  7/7/4. 5 6 edges,  of  which  4 are  cut. 

1.05  7/6/4  4 edges,  all  cut. 

i-03  9/7/3  6 sides,  all  cut. 

0.47  8/7/1. 5 4 sides,  of  which  3 are  cut. 

Scrap  pieces  of  worked  silver 

12.85  25/23/8 

Thin,  silver  sheeting  (c.  1 mm  thick)  tightly  folded  over  3 or  4 times.  The 
yellowish  hue  of  the  surface  and  a small  (c.  2 x 3 mm),  adhering  flake  of 
gold  foil  show  that  the  silver  had  formerly  been  gilded.  It  had  also  been  em- 
bossed with  an  indeterminate  design,  which  included  a large  area  stippled 
with  closely-placed  dash-like  punches. 

3.65  9/8/2  Cut  end  of  tongue-shaped  strip,  bent  in  curve. 

2.79  1 l/th.  5-7  Fragment  of  a rod,  cut  at  each  end. 

2.65  1 5/8/2.5  Cut  at  left  and  right  from  8 mm  wide  strip. 

2.58  16/8/2  Cut  at  left  and  right  from  8 mm  wide  strip. 

2.59  13/10/2  Spirally  wound  wire  (2  mm  thick)  with  finished  ends, 
from  an  ear  ring. 

2.48  13/12/  3.5-2  Curved  piece  of  wire  (3.5-2  mm  thick),  cut  at  both 

ends. 
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73.  2.04  13/11/2  Spirally  wound  wire  (2  mm  thick)  with  finished  ends,  as 

7i. 

74.  1.84  8/6/7  Fragment,  probably  from  a fibula,  where  a round  and  a 

cubed  section  were  joined.  Cut  at  each  end. 

75.  1.84  10/11/1  Tongue-shaped  strip  (1  mm  thick),  round  at  both  ends, 

bent  double  and  pinched  together. 

76.  1.42  8/8/1  Tongue-shaped  strip  (1  mm  thick),  round  at  both  ends, 

bent  in  curve. 

77.  0.76  10/7/1 

Length  of  jewelry  band  (1  mm  thick),  ornamented  with  wire  borders  and 
band  of  raised  rectangles  in  between.  Cut  at  both  ends  and  rolled  into  a loop. 

Coins  (Pis.  14-36) 

* = illustrated  at  actual  size  on  Pis.  14-34  and  in  an  enlargement  on  Pis.  35-36. 


Twelfth 

1 O 1 Head  left  6 

R 1 Incuse  punch 
*a.  0.92 

Twenty-fourths  7 

1 O 1 Head  right 

R 1 Incuse  punch 

*a.  0.41  8 

2 O 2 Head  right 

R 2 Incuse  punch 

*a.o.42  9 

3 O 3 Head  right 

R 3 Incuse  punch 

a.  0.44  10 

4 O 3 Same  die 

R 4 Incuse  punch 

a.  0.43  1 1 

5 O 3 Same  die 

R 5 Incuse  punch 

*a.  0.42  12 

b.  0.44 

c.  0.43 


Digitized  by  Google 


O 4 Head  right 
R 5 Same  die 
*a.  0.40 

O 4 Same  die 
R 6 Incuse  punch 
a.  0.45 

O 4 Same  die 
R 7 Incuse  punch 
*a.  0.41 

O 4 Same  die 
R 8 Incuse  punch 
a.  0.43 

O 4 Same  die 
R 9 Incuse  punch 
a.  0.42 

O 4 Same  die 
R 10  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.46 

O 5 Head  right;  hair  in  two  locks 
R 10  Same  die 

*a.  0.43 
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13 

O 6 Head  right 

25 

O 

15  Head  right 

R 1 1 Incuse  punch 

R 

20  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.42 

a.  0.38 

14 

O 7 Head  right 

26 

O 

15  Same  die 

R 1 1 Same  die 

R 

21  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.41 

a.  0.36 

15 

O 8 Head  right 

27 

O 

16  Head  right 

R 12  Incuse  punch 

R 

22  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.45 

a.  0.41 

16 

O 9 Head  right 

b.  0.40 

R 13  Incuse  punch 

28 

O 

16  Same  die 

*a.  0.46 

R 

23  Incuse  punch 

17 

O 10  Head  right 
R 14  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.44 

b.  0.43 

a.  0.42 

29 

O 

16  Same  die 

18 

On  Head  right 
R 14  Same  die 

R 

24  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.45 

a.  0.46 

30 

O 

17  Head  right 

*b.  0.46 

R 

24  Same  die 

19 

O11  Same  die 

a.  0.44 

R 15  Incuse  punch 

31 

O 

18  Head  right 

a.  0.46 

R 

25  Incuse  punch 

20 

O 12  Head  right 

*a.  0.42 

R 16  Incuse  punch 

32 

0 

18  Same  die 

*a.  0.41 

R 

26  Incuse  punch 

21 

O 13  Head  right 

a.  0.39 

R 17  Incuse  punch 

33 

0 

19  Head  right 

*a.  0.43 

R 

27  Incuse  punch 

22 

O 14  Head  right 

*a.  0.42 

R 17  Same  die 

34 

O 

20  Head  right 

a.  0.43 

R 

28  Incuse  punch 

23 

O 14  Same  die 

a.  0.41 

R 18  Incuse  punch 

35 

O 

21  Head  right 

a.  0.40 

R 

29  Incuse  punch 

24 

O 14  Same  die 
R 19  Incuse  punch 

*a.  0.44 

a.  0.42 

Go^  'gle 
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36  O 22  Head  right  47 

R 30  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.44 

37  O 22  Same  die  48 

R 31  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.42 

38  O 23  Head  right 

R 32  Incuse  punch  49 

a.  0.42 

39  O 23  Same  die 

R 33  Incuse  punch  50 

a.  0.44 

40  O 24  Head  right 

R 34  Incuse  punch  5 1 

a.  0.47 

41  O 24  Same  die 

R 35  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.44  52 

42  O 24  Same  die 

R 36  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.41  53 

43  O 25  Head  right 

R 37  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.42  54 

44  O 26  Head  right 

R 38  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.44 

4$  O 26  Same  die 

R 39  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.39 

46  O 27  Head  right 

R 39  Same  die  55 

a.  0.38 

b.  0.38 

c.  0.40 


Digitized  by  Gougle 


O 28  Head  left 
R 39  Same  die 
a.  0.47 

O 29  Head  left 
R 40  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.41 

b.  0.43 

O 29  Same  die 
R 41  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.44 

O 29  Same  die 
R 42  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.44 

O 30  Head  left 
R 42  Same  die 
a.  0.43 

O 31  Head  left 
R 42  Same  die 
a.  0.43 

O 31  Same  die 
R 43  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.44 

O 32  Head  left 
R 43  Same  die 

a.  0.44 

b.  0.43 

c.  0.42 

d.  0.42 

e.  0.42 

f.  0.43 
g-  0.44 

O 33  Head  left 
R 43  Same  die 

a.  0.41 

b.  0.42 
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56  O 34  Head  left 
R 43  Same  die 

a.  0.43 

57  O 35  Head  left 
R 43  Same  die 

a.  0.43  ' 

b.  0.42 

c.  0.42 

58  O 36  Head  left 
R 43  Same  die 

a.  0.42 

b.  0.42 

59  O 36  Same  die 
R 44  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.42 

60  O 35  Same  die  as  57 
R 44  Same  die 

a.  0.44 

b.  0.43 

c.  0.45 

d.  0.41 

61  O 37  Head  left 

R 45  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.45 

b.  0.45 
*c.  0.43 
d.  0.41 

62  O 38  Head  left 
R 45  Same  die 

a.  0.50 

b.  0.44 

c.  0.43 

d.  0.44 

e.  0.42 

f.  0.44 

g-  0.44 

h.  0.41 
*i.  0.42 


j.  0.45 

k. 0.43 

l.  0.44 

m.  0.44 

n.  0.43 

o.  0.44 
P-  0.43 

63  O 39  Head  left 
R 45  Same  die 

a.  0.43 

b.  0.44 
*c.  0.42 

d.  0.42 

e.  0.43 

f.  0.43 

g-  0.43 

h.  0.46 

i.  0.43 

j.  0.40 

k.  0.42 

l.  0.44 

m.  0.44 

n.  0.43 

o.  0.41 
P-  0.43 

64  O 40  Head  left 

R 46  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.43 

b.  0.42 

c.  0.42 

d.  0.43 

65  O 41  Head  left 
R 46  Same  die 

a.  0.42 

b.  0.43 

66  O 42  Head  left 
R 46  Same  die 

a.  0.41 
*b.  0.42 


Go  'gle 
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67  O 43  Head  left  75 

R 46  Same  die 
a.  0.45 


68  O 44  Head  left 
R 46  Same  die 

*a.  0.43 

69  O 45  Head  left 
R 46  Same  die 

a.  0.43 

70  O 46  Head  left 

R 47  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.45 

b.  0.44 

c.  0.42 

71  O 47  Head  left 
R 47  Same  die 

a.  0.40 

b.  0.43 

72  O 48  Head  left 

R 48  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.35 

73  O 48  Same  die 

R 49  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.40 

74  O 48  Same  die 

R 50  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.43 

b.  0.45 

c.  0.43 

d.  0.44 

e.  0.42 

f.  0.46 

g. 0.44 

h.  0.43 
*i.  0.47 
j.0.42 


O 49  Head  left 
R 50  Same  die 

a.  0.42 

b.  0.41 

c.  0.43 
*d.  0.44 

e.  0.41 

f.  0.43 

g-  0.43 

h.  0.43 

i.  0.44 

76  O 49  Same  die 

R 51  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.39 

77  O 50  Head  left 

R 52  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.43 

b.  0.43 

c.  0.44 

d.  0.44 

e.  0.43 

78  O 5 1 Head  left 
R 52  Same  die 

a.  0.43 

b.  0.41 

79  O 52  Head  left 
R 52  Same  die 

a.  0.43 

b.  0.43 

80  O 53  Head  left 
R 52  Same  die 

a.  0.43 

81  O 54  Head  left 
R 52  Same  die 

a.  0.43 

b.  0.43 
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82  O 54  Same  die  91 

R 53  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.43 

b.  0.42 

92 

c.  0.42 
*d.  0.42 

e.  0.41 

f.  0.43 

83  O 55  Head  left  93 

R 53  Same  die 

*a.  0.43 

84  O 56  Head  left  94 

R 53  Same  die 

a.  0.42 

*b.  0.43  95 

85  O 57  Head  left,  with  curly  hair 

R 54  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.44 

b.  0.44 

c.  0.43  96 

d.  0.43 

*e.  0.43 


O 62  Head  left 
R 58  Same  die 
a.  0.40 

O 62  Same  die 
R 59  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.45 

b.  0.41 

O 63  Head  left 
R 60  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.37 

O 64  Head  left 
R 60  Same  die 
a.  0.34 

O 64  Same  die 
R 61  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.37 

b.  0.39 

c.  0.40 

O 64  Same  die 
R 62  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.37 


86  O 58  Head  left 

R 55  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.39 

87  O 59  Head  left 
R 55  Same  die 

*a.  0.39 

88  O 59  Same  die 

R 56  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.37 

89  O 60  Head  left 

R 57  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.43 

90  O 61  Head  left 

R 58  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.39 

b.  0.47 


97  O 65  Head  left 

R 63  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.43 

b.  0.44 

98  O 66  Head  left 
R 63  Same  die 

a.  0.44 

99  O 66  Same  die 

R 64  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.43 

100  O 66  Same  die 

R 65  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.43 
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101  0 67Headleft 
R 65  Same  die 

a.  0.41 

b.  0.42 

102  O 67  Same  die 

R 66  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.43 

b.  0.43 

c.  0.43 

103  O 68  Head  left 
R 66  Same  die 

a.  0.44 

b.  0.44 

104  O 69  Head  left 

R 65  Same  die  as  100 

a.  0.43 

b.  0.43 

c.  0.43 

d.  0.42 

105  O 69  Same  die 

R 67  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.41 

106  O 70  Head  left 

R 68  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.38 

107  O 71  Head  left 

R 69  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.43 

b.  0.46 

c.  0.42 

d.  0.43 

108  O 72  Head  left 
R 69  Same  die 

a.  0.42 

109  O 73  Head  left 

R 70  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.40 


110  O 73  Same  die 

R 71  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.42 

b.  0.43 

111  O 74  Head  left 
R 71  Same  die 

a.  0.43 

b.  0.43 

112  0 75Headleft 

R 72  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.42 

113  O 76  Head  left 
R 72  Same  die 

a.  0.43 

b.  0.33 

114  O 76  Same  die 

R 73  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.42 

115  O 76  Same  die 

R 74  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.44 

b.  0.43 

116  O 77  Head  left 
R 74  Same  die 

a.  0.42 

b.  0.46 

c.  0.41 

117  O 76  Same  die  as  114 
R 75  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.43 

118  O 78  Head  left 
R 75  Same  die 

a.  0.43 

b.  0.45 

119  O 79  Head  left 
R 75  Same  die 

a.  0.47 
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120  0 8oHeadleft 

R 76  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.45 

121  O 80  Same  die 

R 77  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.44 

b.  0.43 

122  O 80  Same  die 

R 78  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.41 

123  O 81  Head  left 

R 79  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.45 

124  O 81  Same  die 

R 80  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.43 

b.  0.39 

125  O 81  Same  die 

R 81  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.42 

126  O 82  Head  left 

R 82  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.42 

127  O 83  Head  left 

R 83  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.44 

b.  0.42 

128  O 84  Head  left 
R 83  Same  die 

a.  0.39 

129  O 84  Same  die 

R 84  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.40 

130  O 85  Head  left 

R 85  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.42 


131  O 85  Same  die 

R 86  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.43 

b.  0.43 

c.  0.42 

132  O 86  Head  left 
R 86  Same  die 

a.  0.43 

133  O 86  Same  die 

R 87  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.42 

134  O 87  Head  left 

R 88  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.33 

135  0 88Headleft 

R 89  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.43 

136  O 89  Head  left 
R 89  Same  die 

a.  0.43 

137  O 90  Head  left 

R 90  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.44 

138  O 91  Head  left 

R 91  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.45 

b.  0.45 

c.  0.43 

d.  0.42 

e.  0.44 

f.  0.43 

g.  0.42 

139  O 92  Head  left 
R 91  Same  die 

a.  0.41 

b.  0.44 


Go*,  'gle 
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140  O 93  Head  left 

R 92  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.45 

141  0 93Samedie 

R 93  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.43 

142  O 94  Head  left 

R 94  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.44 

143  O 95  Head  left 
R 94  Same  die 

a.  0.42 

144  O 96  Head  left 

R 95  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.38 

145  O 97  Head  left 

R 96  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.38 

146  O 98  Head  left 

R 97  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.46 

147  C>99Headleft 

R 98  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.35 

148  O 100  Head  left 

R 99  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.43 

149  O 101  Head  left 

R 100  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.43 

b.  0.43 

150  O 102  Head  left 

R 101  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.44 

b.  0.44 

c.  0.42 


151  O 103  Head  left 
R 101  Same  die 

a.  0.42 

b.  0.43 

152  O 104  Head  left 
R lox  Same  die 

a.  0.43 

153  O 104  Same  die 

R 102  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.41 

b.  0.44 

c.  0.44 

154  O 105  Head  left 

R 103  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.40 

155  O 106  Head  left 

R 104  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.42 

b.  0.44 

156  O 106  Same  die 

R 105  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.42 

157  O 106  Same  die 

R 106  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.44 

158  O 107  Head  left 

R 107  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.44 

159  O 107  Same  die 

R 108  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.41 

160  O 108  Head  left 
R 108  Same  die 

a.  0.43 

161  O 108  Same  die 

R 109  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.44 
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162  O 108  Same  die 

R 1 10  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.44 

163  O 109  Head  left 

R 111  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.41 

164  O 110  Head  left 

R 112  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.40 

165  O 110  Same  die 

R 113  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.37 

166  O 111  Head  left 

R 1 14  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.42 

b.  0.42 

167  O 112  Head  left 
R 114  Same  die 

a.  0.42 

168  O 113  Head  left 
R 114  Same  die 

a.  0.43 

169  O 114  Head  left 

R 115  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.50 

170  O 115  Head  left 

R 116  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.44 

171  O 115  Same  die 

R 117  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.45 

172  O 116  Head  left 

R 118  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.43 

b.  0.44 


Digitized  by  Google 


173  O 117  Head  left 
R 118  Same  die 

a.  0.42 

b.  0.46 

c.  0.45 

174  O 118  Head  left 

R 119  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.43 

175  O 119  Head  left 

R 120  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.43 

176  O 120  Head  left 
R 120  Same  die 

a.  0.44 

177  O 121  Head  left 

R 121  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.43 

178  O 121  Same  die 

R 122  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.42 

179  O 122  Head  left 
R 122  Same  die 

a.  0.44 

b.  0.43 

c.  0.43 

d.  0.44 

180  O 123  Head  left 
R 122  Same  die 

a.  0.42 

181  O 123  Same  die 

R 123  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.40 

182  O 124  Head  left 

R 122  Same  die  as  180 

a.  0.43 

b.  0.42 

c.  0.43 
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183  O 124  Same  die 

R 124  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.44 

b.  0.43 

c.  0.43 

d.  0.43 

e.  0.44 

184  O 124  Same  die 

R 125  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.43 

b.  0.43 

c.  0.42 

185  O 125  Head  left 
R 12$  Same  die 

a.  0.43 

186  O 126  Head  left 
R 126  Same  die 

a.  0.44 

187  O 127  Head  left 

R 127  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.48 

188  O 128  Head  left 

R 128  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.45 

189  O 129  Head  left 

R 129  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.47 

190  O 130  Head  left 

R 130  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.43 

191  O 131  Head  left 

R 131  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.43 

b.  0.44 


192  O 132  Head  left 
R 131  Same  die 

a.  0.44 

b.  0.44 

c.  0.43 

d.  0.42 

e.  0.41 

193  O 133  Head  left 

R 132  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.43 

194  O 134  Head  left 

R 133  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.37 

195  O 135  Head  left 

R 134  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.34 

196  O 136  Head  left 

R 135  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.30 
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Forty-eighths 


1 

O i Head  right 

13 

0 

1 1 Head  right 

R l Incuse  punch 

R 

12  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.19 

a.  0.17 

2 

O 2 Head  right 

14 

0 

12  Head  right 

R 2 Incuse  punch 

R 

13  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.20 

*a.  0.21 

3 

O 3 Head  right 

15 

0 

13  Head  right 

R 2 Same  die 

R 

14  Incuse  punch 

a.  o.2o 

*a.  0.20 

4 

O 4 Head  right 

16 

O 

14  Head  right 

R 3 Incuse  punch 

R 

15  Incuse  punch 

*a.  0.17 

a.  0.18 

5 

O 5 Head  right 

17 

O 

15  Head  right 

R 4 Incuse  punch 

R 

15  Same  die 

*a.  o.i  8 

*a.  0.21 

6 

O 6 Head  right 

18 

O 

16  Head  right 

R 5 Incuse  punch 

R 

16  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.17 

a.  0.21 

7 

0 7 Head  right 

19 

O 

17  Head  left 

R 6 Incuse  punch 

R 

17  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.20 

a.  0.22 

8 

0 8 Head  right 

20 

0 

18  Head  left 

R 7 Incuse  punch 

R 

17  Same  die 

a.  0.24 

a.  0.21 

9 

O 8 Same  die 

21 

O 

18  Same  die 

R 8 Incuse  punch 

R 

18  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.20 

a.  0.23 

10 

O 9 Head  right 

22 

O 

19  Head  left 

R 9 Incuse  punch 

R 

18  Same  die 

*a.  0.20 

a.  0.22 

n 

0 9 Same  die 

*b.  0.22 

R 10  Incuse  punch 

23 

O 

19  Same  die 

a.  0.21 

R 

19  Incuse  punch 

12 

O 10  Head  right 
R 1 1 Incuse  punch 

a.  0.25 

a.  0.22 
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24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


3i 


}2 


o 

R 


33 


19  Same  die 

34 

O 

21  Same  die 

20  Incuse  punch 

R 

28  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.22 

*a.  0.22 

*b.  0.22 

35 

O 

22  Head  left 

c.  0.22 

R 

28  Same  die 

19  Same  die 

*a.  0.23 

21  Incuse  punch 

36 

O 

22  Same  die 

a.  0.21 

R 

29  Incuse  punch 

20  Head  left 

a.  0.23 

21  Same  die 

37 

O 

23  Head  left 

a.  0.19 

R 

28  Same  die  as  35 

20  Same  die 

*a.  0.21 

22  Incuse  punch 

38 

O 

24  Head  left 

a.  0.21 

R 

27  Same  die  as  33 

20  Same  die 

a.  0.22 

23  Incuse  punch 

39 

O 

24  Same  die 

a.  0.24 

b.  0.20 

R 

30  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

c.  0.21 

21  Head  left 

40 

O 

24  Same  die 

23  Same  die 

R 

31  Incuse  punch 

21  n n 

a.  0.22 

<1,  U.ZX 

b.  0.20 

21  Same  die 

41 

O 

24  Same  die 

24  Incuse  punch 

R 

32  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.21 

*a.  0.20 

21  Same  die 

42 

O 

25  Head  left 

25  Incuse  punch 

R 

32  Same  die 

a.  0.19 

a.  0.17 

21  Same  die 

43 

O 

26  Head  left 

26  Incuse  punch 

R 

31  Same  die  as  40 

a.  0.20 

*a.  0.25 

b.  0.21 

44 

O 

26  Same  die 

c.  0.21 

d.  0.21 

R 

33  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.20 

21  Same  die 
27  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 

45 

O 

R 

27  Head  left 
34  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 
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46  O 27  Same  die 

R 35  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.22 

47  O 28  Head  left 
R 35  Same  die 

a.  0.22 

48  O 28  Same  die 

R 36  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.21 

b.  0.20 

c.  0.22 

49  O 29  Head  left 

R 37  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.20 

b.  0.20 

50  O 29  Same  die 

R 36  Same  die  as  48 

a.  0.19 

b.  0.17 

51  O 30  Head  left 
R 36  Same  die 

a.  0.22 

52  O 31  Head  left 
R 36  Same  die 

a.  0.23 

b.  0.23 

53  O 32  Head  left 
R 36  Same  die 

a.  0.20 

54  O 33  Head  left 
R 36  Same  die 

a.  0.22 

55  O 34  Head  left 
R 36  Same  die 

a.  0.20 
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56  O 35  Head  left 
R 36  Same  die 

a.  0.22 

b.  0.21 

c.  0.20 

d.  0.21 

57  O 35  Same  die 

R 38  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 

58  O 36  Head  left 

R 36  Same  die  as  56 
a.  0.21 

59  O 36  Same  die 

R 38  Same  die  as  57 

a.  0.21 

b.  0.21 

c.  0.20 

d.  0.19 

e.  0.19 

f.  0.20 

g.  0.23 

h.  0.21 

i.  0.22 

j.  0.21 

60  O 37  Head  left 

R 36  Same  die  as  58 
a.  0.19 

61  O 37  Same  die 

R 39  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

62  O 37  Same  die 

R 40  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.19 

63  O 38  Head  left 
R 40  Same  die 

a.  0.22 
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64 

O 38  Same  die 

75 

O 44  Head  left 

R 41  Incuse  punch 

R 44  Same  die 

a.  0.22 

a.  0.21 

65 

O 39  Head  left 

b.  0.21 

R 41  Same  die 

76 

O 44  Same  die 

a.  0.20 

R 47  Incuse  punch 

66 

O 40  Head  left 

a.  0.22 

R 36  Same  die  as  60 

77 

O 44  Same  die 

a.  0.19 

R 48  Incuse  punch 

67 

O 40  Same  die 

a.  0.20 

R 42  Incuse  punch 

78 

O 44  Same  die 

a.  0.20 

R 49  Incuse  punch 

68 

O 40  Same  die 

a.  0.17 

R 43  Incuse  punch 

79 

O 44  Same  die 

a.  0.22 

R 45  Same  die  as  70 

69 

O 40  Same  die 

a.  0.21 

R 44  Incuse  punch 

80 

O 45  Head  left 

a.  0.22 

R 48  Same  die  as  77 

70 

O 40  Same  die 

a.  0.17 

R 45  Incuse  punch 

81 

O 46  Head  left 

a.  0.20 

R 48  Same  die 

b.  0.21 

a.  0.21 

71 

O 40  Same  die 

82 

O 47  Head  left 

R 46  Incuse  punch 

R 45  Same  die  as  79 

a.  0.21 

a.  0.20 

b.  0.21 

83 

O 48  Head  left 

72 

O 41  Head  left 

R 45  Same  die 

R 44  Same  die  as  69 

a.  0.23 

a.  0.20 

84 

O 49  Head  left 

73 

O 42  Head  left 

R 45  Same  die 

R 44  Same  die 

a.  0.22 

a.  0.24 

85 

O 50  Head  left 

74 

O 43  Head  left 

R 45  Same  die 

R 44  Same  die 

a.  0.21 

a.  0.20 

b.  0.22 

87 
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86  O 51  Head  left 
R 45  Same  die 

a.  0.20 

87  O 52  Head  left 

R 46  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.22 

88  O 52  Same  die 

R 50  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

89  O 52  Same  die 

R 5 1 Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

90  O 52  Same  die 

R 52  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.22 

91  O 53  Head  left 

R 45  Same  die  as  86 

a.  0.22 

b.  0.20 

92  O 53  Same  die 

R 46  Same  die  as  87 
a.  0.20 

93  O 53  Same  die 

R 53  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

94  O 53  Same  die 

R 54  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

95  O 53  Same  die 

R 55  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 

96  O 54  Head  left 
R 55  Same  die 

a.  0.22 
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97  O 55  Head  left 
R 55  Same  die 

a.  0.23 

98  O 55  Same  die 

R 56  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.22 

99  O 56  Head  left 

R 57  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 

100  O 56  Same  die 

R 58  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 

101  O 56  Same  die 

R 59  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 

102  O 57  Head  left 

R 60  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

103  O 58  Head  left 
R 60  Same  die 

a.  0.20 

104  O 59  Head  left 

R 59  Same  die  as  101 

a.  0.23 

b.  0.21 

105  O 59  Same  die 

R 60  Same  die  as  103 
a.  0.22 

106  O 59  Same  die 

R 61  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.22 

107  O 59  Same  die 

R 62  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 

108  O 60  Head  left 

R 61  Same  die  as  106 
a.  0.21 
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109  O 6i  Head  left 

R 6o  Same  die  as  105 
a.  0.21 

110  O 61  Same  die 

R 63  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.22 

111  O 62  Head  left 

R 60  Same  die  as  109 
a.  0.23 

112  O 62  Same  die 

R 63  Same  die  as  110 

a.  0.21 

b.  0.20 

113  O 62  Same  die 

R 64  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.22 

114  O 63  Head  left 

R 60  Same  die  as  1 1 1 
a.  0.22 

115  O 63  Same  die 

R 61  Same  die  as  108 
a.  0.20 

116  O 63  Same  die 

R 62  Same  die  as  107 
a.  0.21 

117  O 63  Same  die 

R 64  Same  die  as  113 
a.  0.19 

118  O 63  Same  die 

R 65  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 

119  O 64  Head  left 

R 66  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 
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120  O 65  Head  left 
R 66  Same  die 

a.  0.21 

b.  0.21 

c.  0.20 

121  O 66  Head  left 

R 67  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

122  0 67Headleft 
R 67  Same  die 

a.  0.19 

b.  0.22 

123  0 67Samedie 

R 68  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

124  O 67  Same  die 

R 69  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 

125  0 68Headleft 

R 70  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 

126  O 69  Head  left 
R 70  Same  die 

a.  0.21 

b.  0.22 

c.  0.21 

d.  0.19 

e.  0.22 

f.  0.21 

g.  0.20 

h.  0.21 

127  O 70  Head  left 
R 70  Same  die 

a.  0.18 

128  O 71  Head  left 
R 70  Same  die 

a.  0.21 
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129  O 72  Head  left 

R 71  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.18 

130  O 72  Same  die 

R 70  Same  die  as  128 

a.  0.22 

b.  0.20 

c.  0.22 

d.  0.20 

131  O 73  Head  left 

R 72  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

132  0 73Samedie 

R 70  Same  die  as  130 

a.  0.21 

b.  0.21 

133  O 74  Head  left 
R 70  Same  die 

a.  0.21 
*b.  0.20 

134  O 75  Head  left 
R 70  Same  die 

a.  0.21 

b.  0.21 


135  O 76  Head  left 
R 70  Same  die 

*a.  0.21 

b.  0.21 

c.  0.19 

136  O 77  Head  left 
R 70  Same  die 

a.  0.21 


137  O 78  Head  left 
R 70  Same  die 
*a.  0.21 
b.  0.19 


138  O 79  Head  left 
R 70  Same  die 

a.  0.20 

b.  0.20 

139  O 80  Head  left 
R 70  Same  die 

a.  0.22 

b.  0.21 

140  O 81  Head  left 
R 70  Same  die 

a.  0.20 

141  O 82  Head  left 
R 70  Same  die 

a.  0.20 

142  O 83  Head  left 
R 70  Same  die 

a.  0.20 

b.  0.24 

143  O 84  Head  left 
R 70  Same  die 

a.  0.20 

144  O 85  Head  left 
R 70  Same  die 

a.  0.20 

145  O 86  Head  left 
R 70  Same  die 

a.  0.20 

146  O 86  Same  die 

R 73  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 


147  O 86  Same  die 

R 74  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 

148  O 87  Head  left 
R 74  Same  die 

a.  0.22 
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149  O 88  Head  left 
R 74  Same  die 

a.  0.21 

150  O 89  Head  left 

R 70  Same  die  as  145 

a.  0.20 

b.  0.20 

151  O 89  Same  die 

R 74  Same  die  as  149 
a.  0.20 

152  O 89  Same  die 

R 75  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

153  O 89  Same  die 

R 76  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.21 

b.  0.21 

154  0 9oHeadleft 
R 76  Same  die 

a.  0.19 

b.  0.21 

155  O 90  Same  die 

R 77  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 

156  O 91  Head  left 

R 78  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.18 

157  O 91  Same  die 

R 79  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.21 

b.  0.22 

c.  0.22 

d.  0.20 

e.  0.18 

f.  0.21 

g.  0.21 

h.  0.22 


i.  0.22 

j.  0.19 

158  0 92Headleft 
R 79  Same  die 

a.  0.20 

b.  0.20 

159  O 92  Same  die 

R 80  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.22 

b.  0.22 

160  O 93  Head  left 
R 80  Same  die 

a.  0.21 

161  0 94Headleft 
R 80  Same  die 

a.  0.18 

162  O 95  Head  left 
R 80  Same  die 

a.  0.20 

163  O 95  Same  die 

R 81  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.19 

164  O 96  Head  left 
R 81  Same  die 

a.  0.20 

165  O 97  Head  left 

R 80  Same  die  as  162 

a.  0.22 

b.  0.20 

166  O 97  Same  die 

R 82  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.20 

b.  0.21 

167  0 97Samedie 

R 83  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.18 
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168 

O 

97  Same  die 

179 

0 

104  Same  die 

R 

84  Incuse  punch 

R 

90  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.21 

a.  0.22 

169 

O 

98  Head  left 

180 

O 

104  Same  die 

R 

82  Same  die  as  166 

R 

91  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.20 

a.  0.25 

b.  0.21 

181 

O 

105  Head  left 

170 

O 

99  Head  left 

R 

91  Same  die 

R 

82  Same  die 

a.  0.21 

a.  0.21 

b.  0.20 

171 

O 

99  Same  die 

182 

O 

106  Head  left 

R 

85  Incuse  punch 

R 

91  Same  die 

a.  0.23 

a.  0.20 

172 

O 

100  Head  left 

183 

O 

107  Head  left 

R 

86  Incuse  punch 

R 

91  Same  die 

a.  0.22 

a.  0.22 

b.  0.20 

184 

O 

107  Same  die 

173 

O 

100  Same  die 

R 

92  Incuse  punch 

R 

87  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.21 

a.  0.24 

b.  0.22 

174 

O 

101  Head  left 

c.  0.20 

R 

87  Same  die 

185 

0 

107  Same  die 

a.  0.21 

R 

93  Incuse  punch 

175 

O 

102  Head  left 

a.  0.22 

R 

88  Incuse  punch 

186 

O 

108  Head  left 

a.  0.21 

R 

93  Same  die 

176 

O 

102  Same  die 

a.  0.21 

R 

89  Incuse  punch 

187 

O 

108  Same  die 

a.  0.21 

R 

92  Same  die  as  184 

1 77 

O 

103  Head  left 

a.  0.21 

R 

89  Same  die 

188 

O 

108  Same  die 

a.  0.19 

R 

91  Same  die  as  183 

178 

O 

104  Head  left 

a.  0.17 

R 

88  Same  die  as  175 

189 

O 

109  Head  left 

a.  0.24 

R 

92  Same  die 

b.  0.22 

a.  0.19 

c.  0.22 
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190  O 110  Head  left 
R 91  Same  die 

a.  0.20 

191  O 110  Same  die 

R 94  Incuse  punch 
*a.  0.22 

192  O no  Same  die 

R 93  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 

193  O 111  Head  left 
R 93  Same  die 

a.  0.22 

b.  0.20 

194  O 112  Head  left 
R 93  Same  die 

a.  0.19 

195  O 113  Head  left 
R 93  Same  die 

a.  0.23 

b.  0.20 

196  O 113  Same  die 

R 95  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

197  O 114  Head  left 
R 95  Same  die 

a.  0.21 

198  O 115  Head  left 

R 93  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

199  O 115  Same  die 

R 95  Same  die  as  197 

a.  0.24 

b.  0.23 

200  O 116  Head  left 
R 95  Same  die 

a.  0.20 
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201  O 116  Same  die 

R 96  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.22 

202  O 117  Head  left 

R 97  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 


203 


O 117  Same  die 
R 98  Incuse  punch 


a.  0.20 


204  O 118  Head  left 
R 98  Same  die 

a.  0.20 

205  O 118  Same  die 

R 99  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.26 

206  O 118  Same  die 

R 100  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.22 

207  O 118  Same  die 

R 101  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.21 

b.  0.21 

c.  0.20 

208  O 1 19  Head  left 

R 98  Same  die  as  204 
a.  0.21 

209  O 119  Same  die 

R 102  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.22 


210  O 119  Same  die 

R 101  Same  die  as  207 

a.  0.18 

b.  0.19 

211  O 120  Head  left 
R 101  Same  die 

a.  0.21 
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212 

0 

121  Head  left 

223 

O 

126  Same  die 

R 

97  Incuse  punch 

R 

108  Same  die  as  221 

a.  0.23 

a.  0.20 

213 

O 

121  Same  die 

224 

O 

126  Same  die 

R 

103  Incuse  punch 

R 

109  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.22 

a.  0.21 

214 

O 

122  Head  left 

225 

O 

127  Head  left 

R 

103  Same  die 

R 

109  Same  die 

a.  0.22 

a.  0.21 

215 

O 

122  Same  die 

226 

O 

127  Same  die 

R 

104  Incuse  punch 

R 

110  Incuse  punch 

a.  o.2o 

a.  0.21 

216 

O 

122  Same  die 

227 

O 

127  Same  die 

R 

105  Incuse  punch 

R 

111  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.25 

a.  0.20 

21 7 

O 

123  Head  left 

228 

O 

128  Head  left 

R 

105  Same  die 

R 

111  Same  die 

a.  0.20 

a.  0.21 

218 

O 

123  Same  die 

229 

O 

129  Head  left 

R 

106  Incuse  punch 

R 

111  Same  die 

a.  0.22 

a.  0.21 

219 

O 

123  Same  die 

230 

O 

129  Same  die 

R 

107  Incuse  punch 

R 

112  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.20 

a.  0.20 

b.  0.21 

231 

O 

129  Same  die 

220 

O 

124  Head  left 

R 

113  Incuse  punch 

R 

108  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.19 

a.  0.22 

b.  0.22 

221 

O 

125  Head  left 

232 

O 

129  Same  die 

R 

108  Same  die 

R 

114  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.20 

a.  0.23 

222 

O 

126  Head  left 

233 

O 

130  Head  left 

R 

107  Same  die  as  219 

R 

114  Same  die 

a.  0.19 

a.  0.20 
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234  O 131  Head  left 

R 111  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 

235  O 131  Same  die 

R 115  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.22 

236  O 131  Same  die 

R 116  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 

237  O 131  Same  die 

R 117  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.22 

238  O 131  Same  die 

R 118  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 

239  O 131  Same  die 

R 119  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 

240  O 132  Head  left 

R 117  Same  die  as  237 

a.  0.21 

b.  0.22 

241  O 132  Same  die 

R 118  Same  die  as  238 
a.  0.22 

242  O 132  Same  die 

R 120  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

243  O 132  Same  die 

R 119  Same  die  as  239 
a.  0.23 

244  O 133  Head  left 
R 119  Same  die 

a.  0.23 
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245  O 134  Head  left 
R 119  Same  die 

a.  0.22 

246  O 134  Same  die 

R 121  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 

247  O 135  Head  left 

R 122  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

248  O 136  Head  left 

R 122  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.21 

b.  0.21 

249  O 137  Head  left 

R 123  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.20 

b.  0.19 

250  O 138  Head  left 

R 124  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.19 

251  O 138  Same  die 

R 12s  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.22 

252  O 138  Same  die 

R 126  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

253  O 139  Head  left 
R 126  Same  die 

a.  0.20 

254  O 139  Same  die 

R 127  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.21 

b.  0.22 

255  O 140  Head  left 
R 127  Same  die 

a.  0.21 
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256  O 141  Head  left 
R 127  Same  die 

a.  0.23 

257  O 141  Same  die 

R 126  Same  die  as  253 
a.  0.22 

258  O 141  Same  die 

R 128  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.19 

259  O 141  Same  die 

R 129  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 

260  O 142  Head  left 

R 127  Same  die  as  256 
a.  0.20 

261  O 142  Same  die 

R 129  Same  die  as  259 
a.  0.22 

262  O 142  Same  die 

R 130  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.23 

263  O 143  Head  left 

R 127  Same  die  as  260 

a.  0.23 

b.  0.20 

c.  0.22 

264  O 143  Same  die 

R 131  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

265  O 143  Same  die 

R 132  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.21 

b.  0.19 

266  O 143  Same  die 

R 133  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 


Digitized  by  Google 


267  O 144  Head  left 

R 127  Incuse  punch 
*a.  0.23 

268  O 144  Same  die 

R 132  Same  die  as  265 

a.  0.21 

b.  0.22 

c.  0.21 

269  O 144  Same  die 

R 134  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

270  O 145  Head  left 

R 127  Same  die  as  267 

a.  0.20 

b.  0.20 

271  O 145  Same  die 

R 132  Same  die  as  268 
a.  0.23 

272  O 145  Same  die 

R 135  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.22 

273  O 145  Same  die 

R 136  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 

274  O 145  Same  die 

R 137  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.22 

b.  0.21 

275  O 146  Head  left 

R 127  Same  die  as  270 
a.  0.22 

276  O 146  Same  die 

R 136  Same  die  as  273 
a.  0.23 
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2 77  O 146  Same  die 

R 133  Same  die  as  274 

a.  0.22 

b.  0.22 

c.  0.21 

d.  0.22 

e.  0.20 

278  O 146  Same  die 

R 138  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.22 

279  O 146  Same  die 

R 138  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

280  O 147  Head  left 

R 127  Same  die  as  275 

a.  0.18 

b.  0.21 

281  O 147  Same  die 

R 131  Same  die  as  277 
a.  0.20 

282  O 147  Same  die 

R 139  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

283  O 148  Head  left 

R 140  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 

284  O 149  Head  left 
R 140  Same  die 

a.  0.23 

285  O 149  Same  die 

R 141  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.23 

286  O 150  Head  left 
R 141  Same  die 

a.  0.18 

b.  0.19 


Digitized  by  Google 


287  O 151  Head  left 
R 141  Same  die 

*a.  0.21 

288  O 152  Head  left 

R 142  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.22 

289  O 153  Head  left 
R 142  Same  die 

a.  0.20 

b.  0.22 

290  O 153  Same  die 

R 143  Incuse  punch 
*a.  0.21 

291  O 154  Head  left 
R 143  Same  die 

*a.  0.21 

292  O 155  Head  left 

R 142  Same  die  as  289 
a.  0.22 

293  O 156  Head  left 

R 144  Incuse  punch 
*a.  0.22 

294  O 157  Head  left 

R 145  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.23 

b.  0.21 

c.  0.22 

d.  0.21 

e.  0.23 

295  O 158  Head  left 
R 145  Same  die 

a.  0.21 

b.  0.20 

c.  0.21 

296  O 159  Head  left 
R 145  Same  die 

a.  0.19 
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297  O 159  Same  die 

R 146  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.20 

b.  0.20 

c.  0.22 

298  O 160  Head  left 

R 146  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.21 

b.  0.20 

c.  0.19 

299  O 160  Same  die 

R 147  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

300  O 161  Head  left 

R 148  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.17 

301  O 162  Head  left 

R 149  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.18 

302  O 163  Head  left 

R 150  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.17 

303  O 164  Head  left 
R 150  Same  die 

a.  0.20 


304  O 165  Head  left 
R 150  Same  die 

a.  0.23 

305  O 166  Head  left 

R 151  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.19 

306  O 166  Same  die 

R 152  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.18 

b.  0.18 

c.  0.24 


307  O 167  Head  left 

R 153  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 

308  O 168  Head  left 

R 154  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

309  O 169  Head  left 
R 154  Same  die 

a.  0.19 

310  O 169  Same  die 

R 155  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.22 

311  O 169  Same  die 

R 156  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.23 

312  O 169  Same  die 

R 157  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.25 

313  O 170  Head  left 

R 158  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

314  O 171  Head  left 

R 159  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 

315  O 171  Same  die 

R 160  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.19 

316  O 172  Head  left 
R 160  Same  die 

a.  0.22 

317  O 173  Head  left 

R 161  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 

318  O 174  Head  left 

R 162  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 
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319  O 174  Same  die 

R 163  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

320  O 175  Head  left 

R 164  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 

321  O 176  Head  left 
R 164  Same  die 

a.  0.19 

322  O 176  Same  die 

R 165  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

323  O 177  Head  left 
R 165  Same  die 

a.  0.21 

b.  0.21 

c.  0.22 

324  O 178  Head  left 

R 166  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.18 

325  O 179  Head  left 
R 166  Same  die 

a.  0.23 

326  O 180  Head  left 

R 167  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.19 

327  O 181  Head  left 

R 168  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.22 

328  O 181  Same  die 

R 169  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.23 

329  O 181  Same  die 

R 170  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21 


330  O 182  Head  left 

R 171  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.23 

331  O 183  Head  left 

R 172  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.23 

332  O 184  Head  left 
R 172  Same  die 

a.  0.19 

333  O 184  Same  die 

R 173  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.19 

b.  0.18 

334  O 184  Same  die 

R 174  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.19 

335  O 184  Same  die 

R 175  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.18 

b.  0.20 

336  O 185  Head  left 

R 176  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.23 

b.  0.20 

c.  0.22 

337  O 185  Same  die 

R 177  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

338  O 185  Same  die 

R 178  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.23 

339  O 186  Head  left 

R 179  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.17 
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340 


341 


342 


343 


344 


345 


346 


347 


348 


349 


350 


O 

R 


O 

R 


O 

R 


O 

R 


O 

R 

O 

R 

O 

R 


O 

R 

O 

R 

O 

R 


O 

R 


186  Same  die 

35i 

O 

193  Head  left 

180  Incuse  punch 

R 

190  Incuse  punch 

*a.  0.17 

a.  0.19 

186  Same  die 

b.  0.19 

181  Incuse  punch 

352 

O 

194  Head  left 

a.  0.17 

R 

191  Incuse  punch 

187  Head  left 

a.  0.20 

1 

182  Incuse  punch 

b.  0.19 

a.  0.18 

353 

O 

195  Head  left 

188  Head  left 

R 

192  Incuse  punch 

182  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.20 

a.  0.17 

354 

O 

196  Head  left 

189  Head  left 

R 

192  Same  die 

183  Incuse  punch 

355 

O 

a.  0.21 

196  Same  die 

a.  0.19 

R 

193  Incuse  punch 

190  Head  left 

a.  0.20 

184  Incuse  punch 

356 

O 

196  Same  die 

a.  0.21 

R 

194  Incuse  punch 

190  Same  die 

a.  0.18 

185  Incuse  punch 

357 

O 

197  Head  left 

*a.  0.22 

R 

195  Incuse  punch 

191  Head  left 

a.  0.19 

186  Incuse  punch 

358 

O 

198  Head  left 

a.  0.20 

R 

196  Incuse  punch 

191  Same  die 

a.  0.20 

187  Incuse  punch 

359 

O 

199  Head  left 

*a.  0.21 

R 

197  Incuse  punch 

192  Head  left 

a.  0.19 

188  Incuse  punch 

360 

O 

200  Head  left 

a.  0.23 

R 

198  Incuse  punch 

192  Same  die 

a.  0.18 

189  Incuse  punch 

b.  0.20 

a.  0.20 

36i 

O 

201  Head  left 

R 

199  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.20 

> Google 
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362 

O 202  Head  left 

374 

O 

213  Head  left 

R 200  Incuse  punch 

R 

212  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.21 

a.  0.21 

363 

O 203  Head  left 

375 

O 

214  Head  left 

R 201  Incuse  punch 

R 

213  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.23 

a.  0.19 

364 

O 204  Head  left 

376 

O 

215  Head  left 

R 202  Incuse  punch 

R 

213  Same  die 

a.  0.16 

a.  0.15 

365 

O 205  Head  left 

377 

O 

215  Same  die 

R 203  Incuse  punch 

R 

214  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.19 

a.  0.20 

366 

O 206  Head  left 

378 

O 

216  Head  left 

R 204  Incuse  punch 

R 

215  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.18 

a.  0.17 

367 

O 207  Head  left 

379 

O 

217  Head  left 

R 205  Incuse  punch 

R 

216  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.21 

a.  0.21 

368 

O 208  Head  left 

380 

O 

218  Head  left 

R 206  Incuse  punch 

R 

217  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.20 

a.  0.19 

369 

O 209  Head  left 

381 

O 

219  Head  left 

R 207  Incuse  punch 

R 

217  Same  die 

a.  0.18 

a.  0.15 

370 

O 210  Head  left 

382 

O 

220  Head  left 

R 208  Incuse  punch 

R 

218  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.26 

a.  0.19 

371 

O 211  Head  left 

383 

O 

221  Head  left 

R 209  Incuse  punch 

R 

219  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.20 

*a.  0.19 

372 

O 211  Same  die 

384 

O 

222  Head  left 

R 210  Incuse  punch 

R 

220  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.19 

a.  0.21 

373 

O 212  Head  left 

385 

O 

222  Same  die 

R 211  Incuse  punch 

R 

221  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.22 

a.  0.21 
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386 

O 223  Head  left 

398 

O 

235  Head  left 

R 222  Incuse  punch 

R 

233  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.18 

a.  0.20 

387 

O 224  Head  left 

399 

O 

236  Head  left 

R 223  Incuse  punch 

R 

234  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.18 

a.  0.20 

388 

O 225  Head  left 

400 

O 

236  Same  die 

R 223  Same  die 

R 

235  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.21 

a.  0.21 

389 

O 226  Head  left 

401 

O 

237  Head  left 

R 224  Incuse  punch 

R 

236  Incuse  punch 

*a.  0.19 

a.  0.22 

390 

O 227  Head  left 

402 

O 

238  Head  left 

R 225  Incuse  punch 

R 

237  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.22 

a.  0.21 

391 

O 228  Head  left 

403 

O 

239  Head  left 

R 226  Incuse  punch 

R 

238  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.26 

a.  0.21 

392 

O 229  Head  left 

404 

O 

240  Head  left 

R 227  Incuse  punch 

R 

239  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.24 

a.  0.14 

393 

O 230  Head  left 

405 

O 

241  Head  left 

R 228  Incuse  punch 

R 

240  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.20 

a.  0.20 

394 

O 231  Head  left 

406 

O 

242  Head  left 

R 229'Incuse  punch 

R 

241  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.20 

a.  0.21 

395 

O 232  Head  left 

407 

O 

243  Head  left 

R 230  Incuse  punch 

R 

242  Incuse  punch 

*a.  0.22 

a.  0.19 

396 

O 233  Head  left 

408 

O 

244  Head  left 

R 231  Incuse  punch 

R 

243  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.22 

a.  0.21 

397 

O 234  Head  left 

409 

O 

245  Head  left 

R 232  Incuse  punch 

R 

244  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.16 

a.  0.17 
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410  O 246  Head  left  422 

R 245  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.19 

411  O 247  Head  left  423 

R 246  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.21 

412  O 247  Same  die  424 

R 247  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.22 

413  O 248  Head  left 

R 247  Same  die  425 

a.  0.22 

414  O 249  Head  left 

R 248  Incuse  punch  426 

a.  0.21 

415  O 249  Head  left 

R 249  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

416  O 250  Head  left 

R 250  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.18 

417  O 251  Head  left 

R 251  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.18 

418  O 252  Head  left 

R 253  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

419  O 253  Head  left 

R 253  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.22 

420  O 254  Head  left 

R 254  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.17 

421  O 254  Same  die 

R 255  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 
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O 254  Same  die 
R 256  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

O 254  Same  die 
R 257  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20 

O 255  Head  left 
R 258  Incuse  punch 

a.  0.20 

b.  0.23 

O 257  Head  left 
R 259  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.21  Not  illustrated 

O 258  Head  left 
R 260  Incuse  punch 
a.  0.20  Not  illustrated 
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Paros,  Melos,  and  Naxos: 

Archaic  and  Early  Classical  Coinages  of  the  Cyclades 

Jonathan  H.  Kagan* 


In  this  review  article  of  K.  Sheedy’s  recent  monograph,  the  author  proposes 
additional  theories  about  the  island  coinages,  including  the  possibility  that 
Parian  drachms  were  minted  in  the  region  around  Thasos  and  shipped  to 
Paros. 

Kenneth  Sheedy’s  study  The  Archaic  and  Early  Classical  Coinages  of  the  Cyclades 
(Royal  Numismatic  Society,  Special  Publication  no.  40, 2006)  has  been  more  than 
twenty  years  in  the  making.  It  has  been  well  worth  the  wait.1  This  is  an  important 
volume  that  will  become  a standard  reference  for  generations.  What  we  have  is 
not  a study  of  a single  mint  but  of  thirteen.  One  is  able  now  in  one  place  to  view 
the  coinage  of  an  entire  region  arranged  in  an  expert  die  study  with  a state  of  the 
art  chronology.  As  will  be  discussed  more  fully  below,  it  is  remarkably  stimulating 
to  look  at  these  different  islands  and  see  similar  patterns  in  many  mints  (seven 
used  the  Aeginetan  standard)  but  also  real  differences  in  the  approach  to  coin- 
age (Kythnos  and  Siphnos  had  fractions  that  worked  on  both  the  Aeginetan  and 
Attic-Euboeic  standard,  while  the  large  mint  of  Paros  had  no  fractions  at  all)  or  in 
some  cases  a complete  absence  of  coinage  (e.g.,  Andros  and  perhaps  Tenos).  It  also 
makes  one  realize  that  we  need  similar  treatments  for  the  other  minting  regions  of 
the  archaic  and  early  classical  period. 

* New  York,  NY. 

1.  Not  only  the  author,  but  also  the  senior  editor,  Richard  Ashton,  should  be  congratulated 
for  this  well-edited  and  authoritative  publication. 
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Accompanying  the  coins  is  a concise  but  detailed  commentary  on  the  econo- 
my and  history  of  the  respective  mints.  Making  the  text  more  valuable  than  that 
found  in  most  die  studies  is  Sheedy s great  knowledge  of  the  region  and  its  archae- 
ology. He  has  also  read  broadly  on  the  later  economy  of  the  Cyclades  and  the  an- 
thropology of  island  economies  in  general  which  adds  an  unexpected  but  welcome 
dimension  to  a numismatic  publication. 

On  a technical  basis,  the  study  is  full  of  individual  discoveries  that  amend  the 
previous  literature.  For  example:  an  important  die-link  establishes  that  the  ampho- 
ra coinage  traditionally  attributed  to  Andros  is  in  fact  an  early  issue  of  Karthaia; 
Holloways  attempt  to  view  the  wreath  on  the  amphorae  of  Naxos  as  a post-Persian 
victory  symbol  must  be  discarded  as  these  coins  clearly  pre-date  this  period;  and 
Lederer’s  stylistic  arrangement  of  the  drachms  of  Paros  is  fully  superseded.2 

Sheedy  demonstrates  without  doubt  that  all  the  frog  staters  attributed  to  Se- 
riphos  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Montagu  specimen  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum (BM)  are  modern  forgeries.  Personally,  I would  reject  the  BM  coin  as  well 
on  stylistic  arguments.  The  depiction  of  the  frog  with  its  front  and  rear  legs  out- 
stretched is  appropriate  (and  I confess  I am  not  an  expert  in  amphibians)  to  a 
specimen  awaiting  dissection  not  to  a live  animal  one  would  expect  the  Greeks  to 
depict  on  a coin.  There  are  two  Milesian  weight  drachms  with  frog  obverses  that 
must  belong  to  Melos  (one  was  found  on  the  island  and  the  other  has  an  apple 
on  the  reverse)  illustrated  by  Sheedy  (pi.  20  but  not  catalogued)  that  provide  ex- 
emplars of  what  a genuine  ancient  frog  coin  would  look  like.  There  is  real  spring 
in  the  legs.  In  place  of  the  frog  coinage,  Sheedy  attributes  two  hitherto  unknown 
drachms  with  a gorgoneion  obverse  that  were  found  on  Kynthos  to  Seriphos.  He 
may  well  be  correct  but  it  is  stretch  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that:  “The  issue  of 
coinage  during  the  archaic  period  is  another  sign  that  the  polis  was  not  without 
means.”  (p.  47). 

Stylistically,  Aegina  must  be  viewed  as  the  dominant  influence  on  the  coinage 
of  the  Cyclades.  Some  mints  like  Naxos  and  Delos  used  a quadripartite  square 
rather  than  a mill  sail  but  in  terms  of  fabric  and  style,  no  one  would  doubt  their 
island  pedigree.  The  coinage  of  Paros  begins  in  the  Aeginetan  tradition  with  some 
rare  staters  (only  two  obverse  dies  are  known)  with  the  mill  sail  reverse  that  are 
typically  Cycladic.  No  fractions  have  been  found  to  accompany  this  early  issue 
but  I suspect  they  shall  turn  up  one  day.  After  515  BCE,  an  issue  exclusively  of 
drachms  with  an  incuse  square  reverse  begins.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  issue  of 
coinage  from  the  Cyclades.  Sheedy  collected  288  coins  (200  die  combinations)  and 
his  die  study  is  an  important  achievement.  As  he  points  out,  this  series  is  stylisti- 
cally influenced  by  the  coinage  of  northern  Greece.  The  incuse,  the  circle  of  dots 

2.  R.  R.  Holloway,  “The  crown  of  Naxos,”  American  Numismatic  Society  Museum  Notes  10 
(1962),  1-8;  P.  Lederer,  Neue  Beitrage  zur  antiken  Miinzkunde  (Bern,  1943). 
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around  the  obverse  design,  the  depiction  of  the  goat  itself  (the  author  notes  espe- 
cially the  similarity  of  O 44  to  coins  of  certain  Thracian  tribes  (p.  104),  all  relate 
the  coinage  to  that  used  by  the  Parian  colony  Thasos  and  the  cities  of  her  Peraia. 
Paros  also,  as  Sheedy  details,  had  unusually  close  ties  to  her  northern  colony;  there 
is  an  example  of  a shared  archon  c.5  50-525.  A late  sixth-century  epigram  from  the 
north  wall  at  Amphipolis  mentions  a Parian  Tokes  and  the  struggle  of  Parians  for 
the  control  of  Eion  (p.  11 7). 3 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  goat  coins  are  Parian.  We  know  from  an  epigram 
of  Simonides  ( apud  Diog.  Laert.  4.45)  that  the  goat  was  the  symbol  on  coins  of 
Paros  (p.  93).  A large  hoard  ( IGCH  13)  made  exclusively  of  the  drachms  was  dis- 
covered there  in  1937.  Having  made  this  point,  I think  it  is  worth  speculating  on 
what  it  means  to  be  Parian.  Compared  to  the  other  Cycladic  coinages,  there  are 
two  notable  differences  to  highlight  beyond  the  stylistic  point  already  made.  One 
is  the  total  absence  of  fractions.  Except  where  we  are  dealing  with  single  coins,  all 
the  other  mints  identified  by  Sheedy  have  fractions.  The  second  point  is  that  the 
weights  are  extraordinarily  consistent  and  close  to  standard.  Sheedy,  who  views 
Cycladic  coinage  as  a tool  of  the  state  for  making  payments,  would  probably  not 
be  troubled  by  the  first  point  in  that  it  might  reflect  the  greater  relative  wealth  of 
Paros  given  her  interests  in  Thrace  and  role  in  the  marble  trade.  The  second  point 
could  be  accounted  for  by  the  preponderance  of  known  specimens  from  the  Paros 
1937  hoard  and  the  Decadrachm  hoard  (CH  8.48).  I am  still  troubled  by  these 
anomalies  and  would  like  to  suggest  the  following  hypothesis  that  can  be  tested 
by  metal  analysis.  It  is  my  suspicion  that  the  Parian  drachms  were  minted  in  the 
region  around  Thasos  and  were  shipped  to  Paros.  They  should  be  seen  as  a form 
of  payment — e.g.,  tribute,  tax,  royalties  etc.— sent  by  the  silver-rich  colonies  to 
the  mother  city.  This  would  explain  all  three  anomalies — style,  weight  and  lack  of 
fractions.  As  a form  of  payment,  the  Parians  would  have  expected  the  weight  to  be 
consistent;  when  striking  one’s  own  coinage  there  is  a temptation  to  keep  it  light 
in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  removed  from  circulation  as  well  as  to  eke  out  a 
profit  margin.  One  would  expect  a payment  in  a single  denomination,  hence  no 
fractions,  and  the  style  would  have  by  definition  been  local  to  the  region  of  Thasos 
where  the  coins  would  have  been  struck.  In  the  Price  Festschrift  I suggested  an 
example  of  a mother  city  striking  coinage  for  its  colony  (in  that  case  Corinth  for 
Epidamnos4);  here  we  may  have  the  reverse,  a colony  striking  coins  for  its  mother. 

3.  For  the  epigram  see  D.  I.  Lazarides,  “Epigramma  Parion  apo  ten  Amphipolin,”  Ar- 
chaiologike  Ephemeis  (1976),  164-181.  See  now  also  S.  Psoma,  “The  “Lete  Coinage  Recon- 
sidered," in  P.  van  Alfen,  ed.  Agoranomia:  studies  in  money  and  exchange  presented  to  John 
H.  Kroll  (New  York:  American  Numismatic  Society,  2006),  pp.  77f. 

4.  J.  Kagan,  “Epidamnus  or  Ephyre  (Elea):  a note  on  the  coinage  of  Corinth  and  her  colo- 
nies at  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,”  in  R.  Ashton  et  al.,  eds.,  Studies  in  Greek 
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This  could  also  help  explain  the  end  of  the  coinage  of  Paros.  Sheedy’s  last  group- 
ing Class  H is  dominated  by  coins  from  the  Decadrachm  hoard  (CH  8.48).  (As  an 
aside,  I do  not  see  how  one  can  identify  the  dies  of  199  and  200  from  the  Asyut 
Hoard  as  being  part  of  this  Class;  as  Sheedy  admits,  they  are  nearly  totally  obliter- 
ated). I would  date  this  group  slightly  later  than  Sheedy’s  470  end  date  to  c.  465 
near  the  close  of  the  Decadrachm  hoard.  This  would  allow  us  to  tie  the  end  of  the 
coinage  of  Paros  to  the  revolt  of  Thasos  (465-63)  from  Athens,  which  ended  with 
the  loss  of  the  island’s  mining  interests  on  the  Thracian  mainland.  The  suppres- 
sion of  this  revolt  seems  to  have  resulted  in  a significant  break  in  the  coinage  of 
Thasos.5 

Interestingly,  there  is  a large  find  of  only  Aeginetan  coins  (600+)  from  Paros 
c.460,  the  Eirini  Hoard  (CH  2.24;  p.129).  This  deposit  shows  among  other  things 
the  continuing  importance  of  Aeginetan  coins  in  the  Cyclades.  The  33  illustrated 
coins  are  certainly  quite  worn  and  many  were  minted  considerably  earlier  than 
their  deposit  date.  While  it  is  possible  that  the  coins  only  arrived  on  Paros  after 
the  mint  closed,  it  is  also  possible  that  they  were  accumulated  on  the  island  over  a 
period  of  time.  If  the  latter  is  correct,  then  we  have  intriguing  evidence  for  a lack 
of  a mint  on  the  island  in  that  the  owner  clearly  did  not  choose  to  have  the  turtles 
reissued  as  Parian  goats. 

The  end  of  the  Paros  mint  also  coincides  with  the  cessation  of  coinage  in  the 
Cyclades  with  the  exception  of  Melos  (Siphnos  may  have  continued  a few  more 
years  to  460/455).  Sheedy  rejects  any  connection  between  this  and  Athenian  eco- 
nomic policy.6  Instead,  the  demise  is  attributed  to  the  travails  of  the  Persian  wars 
and  the  closure  of  trade  routes;  the  demands  for  resources  by  the  Delian  League 
may  also  have  led  to  a lack  of  bullion  and  a reduction  in  state  expenditure.  These 
no  doubt  are  important  factors,  but  do  not,  to  my  mind,  fully  explain  the  anomaly 
of  Melos.  For  one  thing,  there  is  hoard  evidence  that  trade  routes  reopened  after 
mid-century  with  the  Persian  Empire  (we  find  Melian  coins  of  the  440s  in  the 
Persian  Malayer  hoard  [IGCH 1790]  p.149),  but  no  Cycladic  mint  chose  to  reopen. 
I think  it  is  impossible  not  to  draw  a connection  (at  least  in  some  cases)  between 
membership  in  the  League  and  the  abandonment  of  local  coinage.  I have  a more 
nuanced  view  of  the  purpose  of  early  coinage  and  especially  the  role  of  fractions 
than  that  held  by  Sheedy  who  feels  that  “coinage  was  not  necessary  for  trade  at 
any  level”  (p.134).  For  states  without  bullion  such  as  the  cities  on  Keos  or  Delos, 
I think  fractions  played  a role  in  monetizing  the  local  marketplace  and  the  act 

numismatics  in  memory  of  Martin  Jessop  Price  (London:  Spink,  1998),  pp.  163-73;  see  es- 
pecially p.  168. 

5.  See  O.  Picard,  in  Y.  Grandjean  and  Fr.  Salviat,  Guide de  Thasos  (Athens,  2000),  pp.  304-6. 

6.  See  p.125  for  his  arguments  contra  T.  Figueira’s  1998  thesis  in  The  power  of  money:  coin- 
age and  politics  in  the  Athenian  empire  (Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press). 
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of  conversion  of  foreign  currency  and  bullion  provided  some  of  the  feedstock.7 
As  Sheedy  discovered,  the  mints  of  Siphnos,  Kynthos  and  maybe  Seriphos,  if  it 
struck  the  gorgoneion  coins,  issued  fractions  on  a weight  standard  to  facilitate 
the  conversion  into  either  Attic  or  Aeginetan  weight  coins.  This  is  why  fractions 
were  present  from  the  beginning  at  most  of  the  poleis  that  chose  to  strike  coins, 
and  the  role  of  fractions  (even  if  initially  made  for  state  payments)  was  to  facilitate 
commercial  transactions.  If  one  accepts  this  model,  then  one  can  see  that  it  would 
have  been  practically  impossible  to  restrict  the  use  of  Athenian  currency  in  the 
agora  under  the  League  and  that  it  would  quickly  follow  that  both  the  convenience 
and  profitability  of  local  currency  would  falter  (unless,  of  course,  a state  had  ac- 
cess to  mines).  (One  might  usefully  compare  some  of  the  island  economies  of  the 
Caribbean  and  their  relation  to  the  U.S.  dollar).  This  would  not  have  required  a 
pro-active  decree  to  stop  local  coinage  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  unrelated  to 
questions  of  economic  sovereignty.  It  is  in  these  terms  that  Melos  is  best  under- 
stood. Could  it  not  be  that  absence  of  membership  made  it  possible  for  Melos  to 
control  the  use  of  coinage  in  her  marketplace  keeping  minting  a profitable  enter- 
prise and  to  create  a real  differentiation  from  her  neighbors?  This  differentiation 
in  its  totality — not  just  the  coinage  of  course — did  not,  as  we  know,  go  unpun- 
ished. The  absence  of  Athenian  coin  finds  from  the  islands  or  for  that  matter  in 
other  parts  of  the  Empire  during  this  period  is  not  a dispositive  counter  argument 
(p.125).  The  stability  of  the  Athenian  hegemony  in  this  period  was  not  conducive 
to  abandoned  coin  hoards. 

It  also  might  be  worthwhile  to  speculate  on  the  influence  of  Athens  on  another 
of  the  Cycladic  mints  Sheedy  cataloged— Naxos.  Sheedy  maintains  the  traditional 
end  date  of  490  for  the  mint,  which  coincides  with  the  island’s  sack  by  the  Median 
admiral  Datis.  Past  scholars  of  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century  were 
comfortable  with  this  because  they  were  generally  working  with  a higher  chronol- 
ogy whereby  coinage  at  Naxos  started  closer  to  575  BCE  rather  than  the  540/530 
date  Sheedy  sensibly  proposes.  More  recent  scholars  like  the  authors  of  the  Asyut 
Hoard  could  rely  on  Ross  Holloways  work  that  Sheedy  has  overturned.®  The 
wreathed  staters  have  an  early  terminus  ante  quern  based  on  hoard  evidence,  but 
once  we  see  that  they  are  the  first  coins  of  Naxos  not  the  last,  it  becomes  less  clear 
how  to  date  the  end  of  the  mint.  The  unwreathed  series  was  one  of  the  important 
coinages  of  the  late  archaic  period.  Sheedy  records  58  examples  from  32  obverse 
and  41  reverse  dies.  There  are  44  die  combinations  making  it  impossible  to  order 

7.  See  ).  H.  Kagan,  'Small  change  and  the  beginning  of  coinage  at  Abdera,”  in  P.  van  Al- 
fen,  ed.  Agoranomia:  studies  in  money  and  exchange  presented  to  John  H.  Kroll  (New  York: 
American  Numismatic  Society  2006),  pp.  49-60. 

8.  M.  Price  and  N.  Waggoner,  Archaic  Greek  coinage:  the  Asyut  hoard  (London:  V.  C Vec- 
chi,  1975). 
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the  series  through  die  linkage.  Statistics  provide  only  the  most  rudimentary  guide 
to  calculating  just  how  large  this  issue  was;  we  are  clearly  missing  many  dies.  We 
know  that  the  coinage  begins  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  because  of  speci- 
mens in  the  Demanhur  ( IGCH  1637),  Mit  Rahineh  ( IGCH  1636)  and  Santorini 
C IGCH  7)  hoards.  Coins  of  Naxos  not  die-linked  to  these  finds  are  also  to  be  found 
in  fifth-century  hoards  like  Benha  el  Asl  ( IGCH  1640X24),  Antilebanon  ( CH  6.4) 
(30),  Malayer  ( IGCH  1790X55)  and  most  importantly  Asyut  ( IGCH  1644X33- 
35).  The  Asyut  coins  while  subjected  to  test  cuts  appear  in  good  condition.  The 
absence  of  any  Naxian  staters  from  the  Decadrachm  hoard  (CH  8.48)  is  unlikely 
to  be  accidental  if  the  mint  were  still  active  c.  465-462;  this  provides  our  most  reli- 
able terminus  ante  quem  for  the  cessation  of  the  mint.  That  Naxian  coins  are  found 
in  hoards  of  the  470s  does  not,  of  course,  prove  that  they  were  still  being  minted  at 
that  time.  One  has  to  make  a key  but  as  of  today  unprovable  assumption  concern- 
ing the  pace  at  which  the  Naxian  coins  were  minted.  Sheedy’s  early  date  for  the 
end  of  the  mint  is  consistent  with  his  view  of  a strong  Cydadic  economy  down  to 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century;  I,  however,  believe  that  an  examination  of  the  coin- 
age freed  of  any  preconceived  framework  could  equally  suggest  a c.  470  end  of  the 
mint  rather  than  c.  490.  This  is  indeed  the  conclusion  reached  by  Nicolet-Pierre  in 
her  1997  study  of  the  archaic  Naxian  coinage,  which  contains  a full  analysis  of  the 
hoard  evidence  summarized  above.9 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  historical  record  allows  this  suggestion.  (Nicolet- 
Pierre  extensively  collects  the  literary  evidence  for  Naxos  in  the  opening  decades 
of  the  fifth  century  and  provides  full  bibliography.  My  summary  and  conclusions 
largely  parallel  hers).  In  499,  the  Naxians  withstood  a four-month  siege  by  the 
Persians.  Ten  years  later,  the  Persians  returned  and  had  greater  success.  The  city 
was  sacked  and  some  Naxians  were  captured,  according  to  Herodotus  (VI.96). 
Crucially,  most  of  the  Naxians  had  retreated  from  the  city  in  advance  of  the  attack 
and  presumably  took  their  portable  wealth  with  them.  Plutarch,  who  had  access 
to  local  Naxian  annalists,  implies  that  the  Naxians  drove  offDatis  and  that  despite 
the  loss  of  the  city,  it  was  not  a rout  ( Moralia  869).  Whatever  the  exact  facts,  the 
expedition  of  Datis  was  not  a happy  event  for  Naxos,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
coinage  could  not  have  resumed  without  visible  break  in  the  series.  There  is  no 
evidence  for  Persian  occupation  between  490  and  480  and,  by  the  Battle  of  Sa- 
lamis,  the  Naxians  were  able  to  contribute  a contingent  of  up  to  six  ships.10  If  a 

9.  H.  Nicolet-Pierre,  “Naxos  (Cyclades)  archaique:  monnaie  et  histoire.  La  frappe  des  can- 
thares’,  de  fin  du  Vie  si£cle  4 c.  470  av.  J.C.”  QTXVI  (1997),  pp.  63-121. 

10.  Herodotus  records  only  four;  Plutarch  citing  Herodotus’s  contemporary  Hellanicus 
has  the  higher  number  and  reports  some  additional  details  giving  him  credibility.  He  quotes 
an  epigram  of  Simonides  hailing  the  valor  of  the  Naxian  commander  Democritus  who  was 
third  to  attack  and  captured  five  enemy  ships  and  freed  a captured  Greek  vessel  as  well. 
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known  event  ended  the  production  at  the  mint,  the  best  candidate  would  be  the 
Athenian  suppression  of  the  Naxian  revolt,  the  first  secession  by  a member  of  the 
Delian  League.  Thucydides  (I.98.4)  is  our  source  for  this.  Unfortunately  he  does 
not  state  the  cause  of  the  revolt  or  date  it  more  specifically  than  between  476  and 
465.  What  he  does  say  (in  Hornblower’s  translation)  is  that  Naxos  “was  deprived 
of  its  freedom  contrary  to  Greek  custom.”11  Closing  the  mint  seems  to  me  to  be 
consistent  with  such  an  outcome  and  I would  go  further  to  argue  that  the  coins 
support  a date  closer  to  470  than  465  for  the  revolt,  providing  an  important  piece 
of  evidence  for  the  orthodox  early  chronology  of  the  Pentakontaetia.12  At  the  risk 
of  sounding  completely  circular,  the  very  fact  that  the  Naxians  could  attempt  a 
revolt  is  in  some  sense  indicative  of  a degree  of  prosperity  consistent  with  the  pro- 
posed coinage.13  One  should  always  be  cautious  in  tying  the  rhythms  of  monetary 
production  to  political  events.  In  both  the  cases  of  Naxos  and  Paros,  however,  it 
is  startling  how  the  coinage  just  stops  suddenly.  There  is  no  sense  of  a slow  decay 
(as  we  see  at  Siphnos  where  there  seems  to  be  a shift  to  fractional  coinage)  or  any 
gradual  reduction  in  weights  or  quality. 

The  alternative  theories  that  I raised  above  should  not  be  viewed  as  criticisms 
of  this  book  nor  in  any  sense  as  corrections.  Instead,  they  should  be  seen  as  a 
tribute  to  the  thought  provoking  nature  of  the  volume.  Having  so  much  material 
clearly  and  painstakingly  assembled  is  a treat  for  sore  eyes.  Sadly,  it  makes  it  all 
too  obvious  that  we  desperately  need  this  type  of  effort  not  just  for  the  Cyclades 
but  the  rest  of  the  coining  regions  of  the  Greek  world  if  we  are  going  to  enable 
non-numismatists  to  take  advantage  of  the  progress  in  chronology  and  research 
made  during  the  last  fifty  years.  At  minimum,  new  editions  of  Babelon’s  Traite,  and 
Kraay’s  handbook  are  required.14 


11.  rcapd  t6  KaBeaTijKdc  £6ou\it>0r|  (more  literally:  “contrary  to  what  was  established”). 

1 2.  See  Cambridge  Ancient  History  2nd  ed.,  vol.  5,  p.46. 

13.  Cf.  Nicolet-Pierre,  op  cit.,  p.  110. 

14.  E.  Babelon,  Traiti  des  monnaies  grecques  et  romaines  (Paris:  E.  Leroux,  1901-1932), 
4 vols.;  C.  M.  Kraay,  Archaic  and  classical  Greek  coins  (Berkeley:  University  of  California 
Press,  1976). 
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Plates  37-40  Silvia  Mani  Hurter* 


The  author  attempts  to  link  Segestan  coins,  especially  those  with  long  pedi- 
grees, to  the  drawings  in  Torremuzzas  eighteenth-century  volume. 


All  through  the  twentieth  century,  the  coinage  of  Segesta  was  rather  neglected. 
When  the  first  corpora  of  Sicilian  coins  were  compiled,  the  numismatists  of  the 
time  concentrated  on  the  admittedly  wonderful  coinage  of  the  Greek  cities  of  the 
island,  while  the  Segestans  were  considered  half-barbarian  and  perhaps  just  ugly. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. 

Among  the  first  books  on  ancient  coins  published  in  the  early  days  of  numis- 
matics was  the  monumental  work  of  Count  Torremuzza  (Gabriele  L.  Castellus, 
prince  of  Torremuzza),  Siciliae  populorum  et  urbium  regum  quoque  et  tyrannorum 
veteres  nummi  Saracenorum  epocham  antecedents,  which  came  out  in  Palermo  in 
1781,  with  a supplement  published  in  1789  and  second  in  1791.  It  dealt  lavishly 
with  coins  of  Segesta,  mostly  with  didrachms;  on  plate  63,  nine  didrachms,  two 
drachmas  (?),  and  eight  fractions  are  illustrated. 

However,  Torremuzza  was  not  the  first  author  to  publish  Sicilian  coins.  In 
1764,  there  appeared  in  Amsterdam  Petrus  Burmannus  Secunduss  Jacobi  Philippi 
d’Orville.  Sicula,  with  one  plate  of  Segestan  didrachms.  It  is  evident  that  Burrmann’s 


* Brandschenkestrasse  82,  CH  8002  Zurich,  Switzerland. 
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draughtsman  worked  with  coins  of  the  d’Orville  collection,  now  in  Glasgow,  and 
with  some  of  Payne  Knight.  The  three  d’Orville  specimens,  a tetradrachm  and 
two  didrachms,  are  easily  identifiable,  while  the  rest  is  rather  fanciful.  And  it  is 
on  these  illustrations  that  the  ones  in  Torremuzza  are  based.  It  is  a pity  that  this 
draughtsman  did  not  have  the  slightest  feeling  for  style,  with  the  result  that  an 
identification  of  the  model  largely  depends  on  the  symbols.  Among  other  things, 
he  did  not  see  that  the  heads  of  nos.  5 and  7 are  from  the  same  die.  He  just  copied, 
more  or  less  closely,  the  drawings  from  the  Burrmann  publication.  In  any  event, 
the  models  must  have  been  available,  probably  in  London,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

This  article  tries  to  identify  the  actual  models  or  to  match  Segestan  coins,  if 
possible  specimens  with  long  pedigrees,  with  the  drawings  in  Torremuzza’s  work. 
The  die  numbers  are  those  in  the  present  author’s  monograph  Die  Didrachmenprd- 
gutig  von  Segesta  (2008). 

Didrachms 
(Pis.  37-38) 

Published  in  Torremuzza’s  main  volume,  plate  63 

1 / Ti  Obv.  59  or  60  / Rev.  107  (?) 

1A  Cambridge,  SNG  Leake  and  General  1144,  ex  Sotheby  1844  (Thom- 
as), 497 

The  rev.  is  probably  107,  though  the  ethnic  is  missing 

2 / T 2 Obv.  61  / Rev.  1 10 

2A  BM,  BMC  38,  Payne  Knight  p.  246,  B 10. 

Here  the  draughtsman  mistook  a die-break  on  the  dog’s  back  and  turned 
it  into  a goat’s  head,  in  the  manner  of  the  staters  of  Sikyon  with  the  chi- 
maera.  The  rev.  die  was  also  used  for  tetradrachms. 

3 / T 3 Obv.  60  / Rev.  109 

3A  Sotheby’s  New  York  1991  (Hunt  IV),  83  ex  coll.  Gillet  511  and  ex 
Hirsch  31, 1912, 192 

The  coin  illustrated  in  Torremuzza  was  published  in  1774  in  a Catalogue 
raisonne  d’une  collection  de  Medailles,  p.  47. 

4 / T 4 Obv.  31/  Rev.  56 

4A  Private  coll.,  ex  LHS  100,  2007, 166. 

This  could  be  the  actual  model;  a handwritten  note  from  a previous 
owner  stated  that  the  specimen  came  from  Pennisi  and  Torremuzza.  The 
draughtsman  mistook  the  palm  frond  above  the  dog  for  an  ear  of  corn. 
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5 / T 5 Obv.  24  / Rev.  38 

5A  BM  = Lloyd  1167  ex  Schlessinger  13, 1935  (Hermitage),  310 

6 / T 6 Obv  15/  Rev.  27 

6A  Glasgow,  MacDonald  1 ex  coll.  Duane 

7 / T 7 Obv.  21  / Rev.  38 

7 A BM,  Inv.  1848-8-19-36,  probably  ex  coll.  Duane 
The  heads  of  nos.  5 and  7 are  from  the  same  die. 

8 / T 8 Obv.  5 4 / Rev.  100 

8 A Glasgow,  MacDonald  19  ex  coll.  Duane 

This  coin  is  actually  illustrated  in  Torremuzza  and  in  Kinch,  Zeitschrift 
fur  Numismatik  16  (1888):  199. 

9/T9  Obv.  51  /Rev.  94 

9A  BM,  Payne  Knight  p.  246.B  14 

This  illustration  is  a rather  free  adaption  of  Burrmanns  pi.  11,  third  row 
right,  which  clearly  reproduces  the  Payne  Knight  specimen,  including 
the  die-break  behind  the  small  head  above  the  dog  and  the  off-center 
striking. 

Drachms  (?) 

(Pis.  38-39) 

T 10  cannot  be  identified 

10  / T nObv.  56  / Rev.  103 

10A  BM,  BMC  35;  Payne  Knight  p.  246.  C 1 

Surely  a didrachm;  the  symbols  are  unmistakable. 

Here  we  are  faced  with  an  error  by  the  draughtsman  (?):  Segesta  did  not 
strike  drachms  of  the  type  of  the  didrachms.  The  error  was  later  repeated 
in  Kinch,  Zeitschrift  fur  Numismatik  16  (1888):  194.  Torremuzza  unfor- 
tunately does  not  indicate  any  weights,  but  didrachms,  even  when  struck 
on  a narrow  flan,  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  drachms. 

Published  in  Auctarium , pi.  6 (1789) 

li /x  Obv.  57 / Rev.  1 04 

xiA  Neapel,  Santangelo  8295.  The  Neapel  coin  that  was  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  Antonio  Astuto  is  clearly  the  model. 
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12/2  Obv.  15  / Rev.  29 

12A  Glasgow,  MacDonald  2I 

Published  in  Auctarium  secundum  (1791) 

13  / n.n  Obv.  6 / Rev.  19 

13A  Copenhagen,  SNG  571;  the  Copenhagen  coin  is  clearly  the  model. 

The  rev.  die  is  one  of  three  with  the  enigmatic  ethnic  lErEZTAZIBEM, 
about  which  Torremuzza  made  the  delightful  comment  “qui  de  hisce  Ut- 
eris explicationem  expectet,  Sybillam  adeat,  aut  hariolum.” 

In  both  Auctarium  volumes  Torremuzza  either  employed  another 
draughtsman  or  his  old  artists  got  better.  Now  the  coins  can  be  identi- 
fied. 

Tetradrachms 
(PI.  39) 

PubUshed  in  Torremuzza  s main  volume,  plate  72 
14/1  14A  Berlin  (FS  2592) 

Torremuzza  wrote  “Nummus  est  maxime  raritatis.”  The  model  for  this 
tetradrachm  cannot  be  made  out.  Here  the  draughtsman  embellished 
heavily  and  several  things  are  seriously  wrong:  the  driver,  here  a nude 
youth,  is  female  and  is  wearing  a long  chiton;  in  the  exergue,  below  the 
ethnic,  there  is  a grasshopper  and  not  a fish.  The  huntsman  is  holding  a 
branch  instead  of  two  spears,  the  pilos  behind  his  head  is  omitted,  and  so 
is  the  herm  to  the  right. 

15/2  15A  London,  inv.  1872-7-9-26  ex  Northwick  319. 

Close  to  the  model;  the  huntsman  is  still  holding  a branch  instead  of  two 
spears  but  the  pilos  and  the  herm  are  there.  The  Greek  ethnic  ErEITAION 
behind  the  huntsman  is  missing. 

16/3  16A  Berlin  (FS  2593) 

Possibly  the  model.  The  ethnic,  almost  obliterated  on  most  of  the  existing 
specimens,  is  rendered  in  bold  letters,  mistakenly  with  an  initial  sigma. 
Though  from  the  same  obv.  die  as  the  previous  coin,  the  huntsman  is 
definitely  fatter.  The  rev.  die  was  engraved  for  didrachms. 

17/4  From  the  coUection  of  Barone  Longo,  Messina.  A total  mystery!  We  might 

foUow  Torremuzzas  advice  and  turn  to  the  Sybil  or  the  soothsayers. 
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Fractions 
(PI.  40) 

Published  in  Torremuzza’s  main  volume,  plate  73 


T 12-14  cannot  be  identified 

18/T  15 

Litra 

18A  London,  BMC  11;  Payne  Knight 

19  / T 16 

Litra 

19A  Palermo,  Inv.  42450 

20  / T 17 

Litra 

20A  Berlin,  JF  6359 

21  / T 18 

Hemilitron 

21 A Private  collection 

22  / T 19 

Litra 

22A  New  York,  SNG  ANS  654  ex  coll.  Jameson  715 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  during  the  nineteenth  century,  drawings  of  coins 
got  better  and  better,  and  the  books  were  no  longer  written  in  Latin.  This  progress 
does  in  no  way  reflect  on  Torremuzzas  merits.  His  publications  are  a milestone  in 
the  research  of  Sicilian  numismatics  and,  after  more  than  two  centuries,  are  still 
of  great  use  to  the  present-day  student.  His  collection  also  merited  the  praise  of 
his  contemporaries:  when  Goethe  was  taken  to  see  Torremuzza’s  cabinet,  he  rhap- 
sodised over  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  coins,  as  compared  to  the  dusty  ruins  of  the 
countryside:  . . lacht  uns  ein  unendlicher  Fruhling  von  Bliiten  und  Fruchten.”1 


1.  Italieniche  Reise  2:  12  (April  1787). 
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Thessalian  Hoards  and  the  Coinage  of  Larissa 

Plates  41-46*  Catharine  C.  Lorber** 


Thessalian  coin  hoards  recorded  over  the  last  twenty  years  clarify  the  develop- 
ment of  the  coinage  of  Larissa.  They  also  help  to  define  the  relative  chronology 
of  Thessalian  monetary  koina  of  the  fifth  century  BC.  The  paper  includes  a die 
study  of  Larissas  bull  wrestler  hemidrachms  of  the  mid-fifth  century. 

More  than  eighty  years  ago  Fritz  Herrmann  produced  an  excellent  overview  of  the 
silver  coinage  of  Larissa,  which  he  classified  into  eight  groups  (Herrmann  1925).1 
Herrmann  believed  that  his  first  two  groups  were  struck  on  the  Persic  weight  stan- 
dard and  were  therefore  datable  to  the  period  of  Persian  occupation,  c.  500-479 
BC.  Group  I comprises  a small  coinage  of  drachms  and  obols  with  a sandal  reverse 
(Herrmann  1935:  3-9,  pi.  i,  1-5).  A hemidrachm  with  the  sandal  reverse  is  classed 
separately  as  Group  la,  because  Herrmann  recognized  its  weight  standard  as  re- 
duced Aeginetic,  requiring  a date  after  479  (Herrmann  1925:  9,  pi.  i,  6).  Group 
II  represents  another  scarce  coinage  of  trihemiobols  and  obols.  The  former  fea- 
ture a horseman  on  the  obverse  and  an  enthroned  deity  on  the  reverse.  The  latter 

* Most  of  the  illustration  on  the  plates  were  provided  by  a generous  friend  of  numismatics. 
The  author  also  wishes  to  thank  the  two  referees  whose  comments  identified  many  weak- 
nesses in  the  original  draft  of  this  paper. 

• *catharine.lorber@hotmail.com 

1.  Herrmanns  survey  covered  all  silver  denominations,  but  the  present  report  treats  only 
hemidrachms,  drachms,  and  staters,  because  trihemiobols  and  obols  were  not  represented 
in  significant  numbers  in  the  group  of  hoards  studied.  These  small  denominations  will  be 
the  subject  of  a die  study  by  Elizabeth  Pendleton. 
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pair  a horse  obverse  with  reverses  depicting  the  nymph  Larissa  in  various  poses 
(Herrmann  1925:  9-18,  pi.  i,  7-17). 

Herrmann’s  Group  III  encompasses  the  important  body  of  coinage  depicting 
or  alluding  to  the  taurokathapsia,  the  bull  wrestling  competition  at  the  Taureia, 
the  Thessalian  national  games  in  honor  of  Poseidon.  These  coins  include  drachms, 
hemidrachms,  trihemiobols,  and  obols  of  Aeginetic  weight.  Their  stylistic  evolu- 
tion and  iconographic  variation  led  Herrmann  to  divide  them  into  twelve  sub- 
groups, III  A through  III  L.  He  used  art  historical  comparisons  to  situate  them 
between  479  and  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  (Herrmann  1925: 18-36,  pi.  i,  18-25, 
pi.  ii-iii,  pi.  iv,  1-3).  Toward  the  end  of  Group  III,  the  drachms  of  III  J and  III  K 
transition  from  square  to  round  reverse  dies.  Associated  with  the  latter  is  a re- 
design of  the  bridled  horse  reverse  type,  from  a leaping  posture  to  a galloping  or 
cantering  gait. 

Group  IV  includes  drachms  and  a hemidrachm  with  a profile  head  of  the 
nymph  Larissa  on  the  obverse.  Group  IV  drachms,  like  those  of  Groups  III  J and 
III  K,  span  the  transition  from  square  to  round  dies.  Herrmann  even  identified  a 
reverse  die  link  between  Groups  III  J and  IV.  Consequently  he  envisioned  a con- 
current production  of  Group  III  H-III  K and  Group  IV  from  c.  420,  first  involv- 
ing three  anvils,  then  two,  with  Groups  IVb-c  continuing  in  production  to  c.  395 
(Herrmann  1925:  36-39,  pi.  iv,  4-15). 

The  next  major  coinage  of  Larissa  is  Herrmann’s  Group  VII,  comprising  all  sil- 
ver pieces  with  a facing  head  of  the  nymph  Larissa,  including  didrachms,  drachms, 
and  occasional  fractions.  The  facing  head  coinage,  like  the  bull  wrestler  coinage, 
exhibits  considerable  variation  in  style  and  iconographic  detail  and  Herrmann 
subdivided  it  into  eighteen  series  (Series  A through  R).  Believing  that  the  Larissa 
mint  had  imitated  Cimon’s  facing  head  of  Arethusa  on  Syracusan  tetradrachms,  he 
placed  the  most  faithful  “copies”  in  Series  VII  A,  dated  c.  395,  and  followed  a pre- 
sumed stylistic  decline  to  heads  bearing  scant  resemblance  to  the  supposed  proto- 
type. Series  VII  R consists  of  drachms  bearing  the  personal  name  Simo.  Herrmann 
associated  these  coins  with  the  local  tyrant  Simos,  who  controlled  Larissa  between 
353  and  344/3.  Philip  of  Macedon  deposed  him  in  the  latter  year  to  assume  per- 
sonal control  of  Thessaly,  and  for  Herrmann  that  event  marked  the  end  of  Larissa’s 
silver  coinage  (Herrmann  1925:  41-63,  pi.  v-vi,  pi.  vii,  1-10  and  12-17,  pi-  viii). 

Herrmann’s  three  remaining  groups  represent  small  and  isolated  drachm 
emissions.  Group  V is  the  drachm  issue  with  a profile  head  of  Larissa  in  the  style  of 
Euaenetus,  dated  c.  395  by  Herrmann  (Herrmann  1925:  39-40,  pi.  iv,  16).  Group 
VI  features  the  types  bull/horseman,  also  dated  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury (Herrmann  1925:  40,  pi.  iv,  17-18).  Group  VIII  is  the  issue  of  drachms  with 
the  facing  head  of  Aleuas,  mythical  founder  of  the  Aleuad  family,  and  an  eagle  on 
thunderbolt  reverse.  Herrmann  dated  this  emission  363-361  on  stylistic  grounds 
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and  associated  its  patriotic  types  with  the  struggle  against  Alexander  of  Pherae 
(Herrmann  1925: 63-66,  pi.  vii,  11). 

On  the  basis  of  hoard  analyses,  Thomas  R.  Martin  overturned  Herrmann’s  rela- 
tive chronology  for  the  facing  head  coinage  of  Larissa  (Martin  1983).  Martin  reclas- 
sified the  facing  head  coins  into  early,  middle,  and  late  groups  according  to  their  rel- 
ative condition  in  hoards.  The  new  classification  showed  that  Herrmann  had  erred 
in  deriving  Larissa’s  facing  heads  from  Cimon;  rather,  it  implied  that  local  artists  had 
developed  their  own  conceptions  of  the  divine  facing  head,  which  evolved  over  time 
into  a standardized  image  that  somewhat  resembled  the  Syracusan  masterpiece. 

The  present  author  has  proposed  slight  changes  to  Martin’s  classification  on 
the  basis  of  hoards  recorded  since  the  1980s  (Lorber  1992;  Lorber  2000).  These 
chronologically  overlapping  hoards  confirm  much  of  the  rest  of  Herrmann’s  ar- 
rangement of  the  coinage  of  Larissa,  but  nevertheless  allow  for  refinements.  They 
also  usefully  supplement  the  hoard  record  assembled  by  Martin,  which  appeared 
to  show  that  coins  of  Pharsalus  rarely  occurred  in  hoards  with  coins  of  Larissa, 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  Thessalian  civic  coinages  tended  to  circulate  in  their 
own  local  regions  (Martin  1985: 41-59). 

The  following  hoards  form  the  basis  of  the  overview  offered  below: 

Near  Larissa,  Greece,  1984  (CH  8, 137) 

Unknown  findspot,  1988  (CH  9, 67) 

Thessaly,  1988/1989  (CHS,  193) 

Unknown  findspot,  1989  (CH  9, 65) 

Unknown  findspot,  1989  (CH  9,  78) 

Unknown  findspot,  1989  (CH  9, 121) 

Thessaly,  early  1993  (CH  9,  64) 

Unknown  findspot,  1994  (CH  9, 79) 

Thessaly,  c.  1996  (CH  9, 77) 

Thessaly,  c.  1996  (CH  9,  87) 

Commerce,  2007 

Only  two  of  these  hoards  have  been  published  in  full,  CH  8,  137  and  CH  9,  87 
(Wartenberg,  Price,  and  McGregor  1994:  pi.  xi,  21-24,  pi-  xii,  1-31,  and  pi.  xiii, 
1-25;  Lorber  2000).  In  addition,  the  facing  head  Larissa  drachms  of  CH  8,  193 
were  fully  illustrated,  and  those  of  CH  9,  65  became  the  basis  of  a provisional  die 
study  of  the  early  facing  head  drachms  (Wartenberg,  Price,  and  McGregor  1994: 
pi.  xxvi,  12-26  and  pi.  xxvii,  1-6;  Lorber  1992). 

Several  of  these  hoards  are  large  to  very  large  mixed  hoards  containing  coins 
struck  over  a period  of  fifty  years  or  even  more  (CH  9,  65,  67,  77,  perhaps  121). 
The  most  heavily  worn  coins  in  these  hoards  are  Pharsalus  hemidrachms  with 
snakes  on  Athena’s  helmet,  represented  in  Commerce,  2007,  and  CH  9, 65, 67,  and 
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77  (Lawa  2001:  A.I.1;  PI.  41, 1);  the  horse  forepart/grain  kernel  types  of  the  Thes- 
salian koinon  and  of  Scotussa,  represented  only  in  CH  9,  67  (PI.  41,  2-4);  Larissa 
trihemiobols  and  obols  of  Herrmann’s  Group  II,  represented  in  Commerce,  2007 
(Herrmann  1925:  pi.  i,  7-17;  here  Pi.  41,  5-6);  and  Larissa  bull  wrestler  drachms 
and  hemidrachms  of  Herrmanns  Groups  III  A and  III  B,  showing  the  horse  with 
strictly  parallel  legs,  represented  in  Commerce,  2007,  and  CH  9,  67  (Herrmann 
1925:  pi.  i,  18,  21,  23;  here  PL  41,  7-13). 

Scholars  have  proposed  similar  absolute  dates  for  three  of  these  apparently 
contemporary  coinages,  on  grounds  of  style  and/or  historical  probability.  Stella 
Lawa  dated  her  small  Pharsalus  Series  A.I.i  to  the  period  479-457  BC,  fixing  the 
lower  terminus  at  the  fall  of  the  Echekratid  dynasty  (Lawa  2001:  42-44, 108).  In 
his  review  of  Lawa’s  Pharsalus  monograph  Wolfgang  Fischer-Bossert  expressed 
his  preference  for  a date  around  460  for  this  earliest  Pharsalian  issue  (Fischer- 
Bossert  2003:  400).  Peter  Robert  Franke  proposed  a date  within  the  range  of  c. 
470-460/50  for  the  coinage  of  the  Thessalian  koinon  and  the  similar  types  signed 
by  Scotussa  and  Methylium  (Franke  1970:  91-93).  Herrmann  bracketed  his  Lar- 
issa Groups  III  A and  III  B within  the  years  479-465,  but  stated  that  his  sense  of 
style  placed  these  coins  in  the  mid-46os  (Herrmann  1925:  25-26).  Jonathan  Ka- 
gan demonstrated  that  Herrmann’s  Groups  I and  II  were  not  struck  on  the  Persic 
standard,  demolishing  one  of  the  chronological  fixed  points  on  which  the  Ger- 
man scholar  had  relied.  After  offering  iconographic  arguments  to  place  the  end  of 
Herrmann’s  Group  I about  460,  Kagan  suggested  that  the  introduction  of  bull 
wrestler  types  coincided  with  the  Thessalian  alliance  with  Athens  in  462/1  (Kagan 
2004).  There  is  thus  a fair  scholarly  consensus  for  a date  around  460  for  the  earliest 
hemidrachms  of  Pharsalus,  the  coinage  of  the  Thessalian  koinon,  and  the  earliest 
bull  wrestler  drachms  and  hemidrachms  of  Larissa. 

Katerini  Liampi  discussed  the  evidence  for  two  Thessalian  koina  (Liampi 
1996).  The  first  is  attested  by  drachms,  hemidrachms,  obols,  and  hemiobols  with 
types  alluding  to  the  taurokathapsia,  issued  by  Larissa,  Crannon,  Pherae,  Scotussa, 
Pharcadon,  Tricca,  Pelinna,  and  the  Perrhaebi.  The  second  koinon  is  that  involving 
the  Thessalians,  Scotussa,  and  Methylium.  Liampi  dated  the  first  of  these  koina 
after  479  to  shortly  after  460,  and  the  second  after  460  to  c.  450.  Her  relative  chro- 
nology, however,  is  inconsistent  with  the  wear  patterns  of  CH  9, 67,  as  we  shall  see 
below. 

Generally  less  worn  in  our  hoards,  but  still  clearly  circulated,  are  bull  wrestler 
hemidrachms  of  Tricca,  Pharcadon,  and  Larissa,  the  latter  showing  the  horse  with 
forelegs  not  strictly  parallel  and  usually  distinguished  by  brief  obverse  inscriptions 
(Babelon  1 93  2:  pi.  ccxci,  9- 1 7,  pi.  ccxcii,  10- 1 1 , pi.  ccxcvi,  4;  Herrmann  1925:  Groups 
III  D and  III  E,  pi.  ii,  6,  8-11;  here  Pis.  41-42, 14-40).  The  Larissa  hemidrachms 
span  the  epigraphic  transitions  from  legged  to  legless  rho  and  from  three  bar  to  four 
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bar  sigma.2  The  hemidrachms  of  Tricca  and  Pharcadon  are  epigraphically  more  ad- 
vanced, but  comparable  in  wear  (PI.  41, 14-16).  The  hoard  contents  and  prelimi- 
nary die  study  suggest  that  Tricca  was  the  most  prolific  of  these  hemidrachm  mints. 

CH  9, 65  and  67  contained  enough  Larissa  hemidrachms  with  obverse  control 
letters  to  allow  the  construction  of  four  die  sequences  that  account  for  most  or  all  of 
the  mid-century  hemidrachm  varieties.  See  Appendix  i,  which  also  includes  spec- 
imens from  three  additional  hoards  (CH  8, 137,  CH  9,  77,  and  Commerce,  2007). 

Series  1. 18  and  a die-linked  variety  without  letters  (Herrmann  1925:  Group 

III  E,  cf.  pi.  ii,  8;  here  PI.  41, 17-20) 

Series  2.  *0, 02,  and  20  (Herrmann  1925:  Group  III  E,  cf.  pi.  ii,  10, 1 1;  here 

Pis.  41-42,  21-25) 

Series  3.  Yr  and  a die-linked  variety  without  letters3  (PI.  42, 26-28) 

Series  4.  on  and  T o (Herrmann  1925:  Groups  III  D and  E,  cf.  pi.  ii,  6, 9;  here 

PI.  42,  29-38) 

The  proposed  order  of  these  four  groups  rests  on  the  condition  of  hoard  coins, 
epigraphic  development,  and  the  evolution  of  fabric.  In  the  hoards,  hemidrachms 
of  Series  1 are  consistently  the  most  worn  of  the  varieties  with  control  letters,  and 
roughly  comparable  in  condition  to  drachms  and  hemidrachms  of  Herrmann’s 
Groups  III  A and  III  B.  Coins  of  Series  3 and  4 are  fresher  than  those  of  Series  2. 
The  epigraphic  transition  involves  Series  1 and  2,  where  archaic  and  modern  letter 
forms  are  used  indiscriminately.  Series  1 consistently  uses  legged  rho  but  sigma , 
in  its  only  appearance,  is  four  bar.  Series  2 displays  both  forms  of  sigma  on  its 
obverse  dies,  and  its  reverse  dies  tend  to  associate  legged  rho  with  four  bar  sigma 
and  legless  rho  with  three  bar  sigma.  Series  3 has  only  the  modern  letter  forms, 
but  it  is  linked  to  Series  1 and  2 by  fabric,  specifically  by  reverses  that  feature  a 
clearly  defined  incuse  square  within  a flat  field,  at  least  parts  of  which  are  visible 
on  some  specimens.  In  contrast.  Series  4 reverse  types  are  recessed  in  more  loosely 
conceived  squares  with  rounded  corners  and  (sometimes)  curving  sides;  the  areas 
outside  the  recess  do  not  appear  to  have  been  flattened.  These  observations  can 
be  confirmed  by  measurements:  For  Series  1 the  incuse  square  is  1 1 x 1 1 mm,  for 
Series  2 and  3 it  is  usually  12x12  mm,  while  for  Series  4 the  recess  appears  to 

2.  Ernest  Babelon  introduced  confusion  by  dating  these  epigraphic  transitions  around 
470,  but  listing  hemidrachms  with  early  letter  forms  under  a rubric  that  dates  them  between 
430  and  400  (Babelon  1932:  col.  374). 

3.  The  letters  Yr  are  always  rather  eroded  and  it  is  possible  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  erase  them  from  the  die.  The  hypothesis  of  erasure  is  perhaps  supported  by  the  lack  of 
smaller  fractions  with  this  inscription,  whereas  there  are  inscribed  trihemiobois  and  obols 
corresponding  to  the  other  three  hemidrachm  series.  My  thanks  to  Elizabeth  Pendleton  for 
this  suggestion  and  the  supporting  information. 
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measure  13  x 13  mm  (though  opposite  sides  of  the  recess  are  rarely  visible  on  the 
same  coin). 

These  four  hemidrachm  series  use  two  obverse  designs  almost  exclusively,  one 
with  the  bull  type  oriented  to  the  right,  the  other  with  the  bull  type  oriented  to  the 
left.  Both  echo  the  types  of  the  earliest  bull  wrestler  drachms  (PI.  41, 7-1 1).  In  the 
right-facing  version  the  hero  throws  his  weight  back  in  an  effort  to  slow  the  on- 
rushing  bull.  In  the  left-facing  version  he  leans  forward  as  he  strides  alongside  the 
animal.  On  the  hemidrachms,  the  two  types  also  differ  in  certain  artistic  details. 
The  right-facing  hero  is  rather  dumpy,  with  a thick  rounded  hat,  arguably  a petasus 
rather  than  a kausia  (Kagan  2004:  81).  The  left-facing  hero  is  slightly  more  grac- 
ile,  though  still  endowed  with  protruding  buttocks  and  powerful  thighs,  and  his 
kausia  has  a tiny  crown  and  wide  brim.  These  stylistic  features  suggest  that  hemi- 
drachms with  the  right-facing  obverse  should  be  earlier  than  the  others,  in  which 
case  Series  3 should  precede  Series  4.  But  if  we  can  attribute  the  subtle  contrasts  in 
style  to  two  artists,  it  is  possible  to  retain  the  sequence  based  on  fabric. 

Because  the  hemidrachms  and  drachms  drew  on  the  same  repertory  of  com- 
positions for  their  obverse  types,  Herrmann  relied  on  the  posture  of  the  bull  wres- 
tler as  the  basis  of  his  classification,  ignoring  control  letters.  Thus  drachms  with 
the  control  letters  T o (PI.  42, 41-42)  are  associated  with  unmarked  hemidrachms 
in  Herrmann  Group  III  C,  while  hemidrachms  marked  with  T o and  other  control 
letters  are  associated  with  unmarked  drachms  in  Herrmann  Groups  III  D and  III 
E (Pis.  42-43, 43, 55).  Herrmann’s  arrangement  also  yields  epigraphic  inconsisten- 
cies, because  it  associates  hemidrachms  of  our  Series  1 and  2,  which  use  archaic 
and  modern  letter  forms  indiscriminately,  with  drachms  that  consistently  employ 
more  modem  forms.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  associate  the  hemidrachms  marked 
T o with  the  control-linked  drachms  of  Herrmanns  Group  III  C. 

Not  too  long  after  the  revival  of  drachm  production,  the  hemidrachm  de- 
nomination fell  out  of  favor  and  ceased  to  be  minted  on  a regular  basis.  The  only 
hemidrachms  that  correspond  to  the  drachms  of  high  classical  style  are  rare  ex- 
amples with  a small  plant  on  the  obverse  (Appendix  1,  Series  6;  PI.  42,  40).Ex- 
cept  for  the  few  early  pieces  in  CH  9,  67  and  Commerce,  2007,  the  Larissa  bull 
wrestler  drachms  in  our  hoards  consistently  use  the  letter  forms  P and  i,  making 
them  later  than  the  two  sequences  of  hemidrachms  that  employ  the  archaic  and 
modern  forms  of  these  letters  indiscriminately.  The  wear  patterns  of  the  different 
hoard  components  are  consistent  with  stylistic  and  epigraphic  evidence  suggesting 
a suspension  of  drachm  production  in  the  mid-fifth  century,  while  the  minting  of 
hemidrachms  continued.  Production  of  drachms  resumed  with  Herrmann  Group 
III  C,  marked  with  the  control  letters  T o (Pi.  42,  41-42).  Herrmann  considered 
his  Groups  III  C,  D,  and  E to  be  closely  related,  almost  a single  series,  datable  from 
465  to  shortly  after  447  (Herrmann  1925:  26-28).  Our  hoard  evidence  pointing  to 
a gap  in  drachm  production  is  a clue  that  only  the  lower  part  of  this  range  is  plau- 
sible. And  of  course  the  lower  terminus,  derived  from  art  historical  comparisons. 
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cannot  be  considered  firm.  Based  on  wear  comparisons,  the  To  drachms  are  per- 
haps a decade  younger  than  the  Ifl  hemidrachms,  implying  a date  in  the  range  c. 
450-440  for  the  beginning  of  the  major  phase  of  bull  wrestler  drachms.  The  revival 
of  the  drachm  denomination  was  associated  with  a dramatic  increase  in  output. 
It  was  no  doubt  this  rapid  growth  in  monetary  supply  that,  after  the  passage  of  a 
few  years,  enabled  some  Thessalians  to  begin  and  maintain  the  formation  of  large 
savings  hoards.  A selection  from  the  many  varieties  of  the  revived  bull  wrestler 
drachm  coinage  is  illustrated  on  Pis.  42-43, 41-60. 

As  Herrmann  noted,  the  interchangeable  use  of  square  and  round  dies  is  a 
feature  of  the  late  bull  wrestler  drachms  and  also  of  the  profile  head  drachms  of 
his  Group  IV  (Herrmann  1925:  37).  These  profile  head  drachms  are  represented 
in  CH  9, 64, 65, 67,  and  77,  and  in  CH  8, 137  (PI.  43, 61-66).  One  such  coin  is  the 
most  worn  of  the  illustrated  Larissa  drachms  from  the  Zarkon(?)  hoard  ( IGCH 
52),  which  otherwise  comprised  early  and  middle  facing  head  varieties  (Varoucha 
1964: 8-9,  pi.  1,  no.  13;  cf.  Appendix  2).  The  profile  head  drachms  of  Herrmann’s 
Group  V (PI.  45, 100),  represented  in  CH  8, 137  and  in  CH  9, 77,  were  struck  from 
round  dies  only  and  probably  belong  to  a later  period. 

Herrmann’s  only  major  error  lay  in  his  arrangement  of  the  facing  head  drachms 
of  his  Group  VII,  as  was  first  signaled  by  Martin  1983.  Martins  classification  of 
this  material  into  early,  middle,  and  late  varieties,  based  on  wear  comparisons  in 
his  hoards,  is  confirmed  by  the  overlapping  pattern  of  the  more  recent  hoards, 
though  there  are  a few  differences  in  detail. 


Type 

Commerce  CH  9,  CH  9, 
2007  64  65 

CH  8, 
137 

CH  9. 

67 

CH  9,  CH  9, 
77  79 

CH  9,  CH  9,  CH  8, 
87  78  193 

ch9, 

121 

Bull  wrestler 
hemidrachms 

16 

88 

5 

21 

8 

(13T 

Bull  wrestler 
drachms 

131 

2 255 

5 

147 

88 

[40*] 

Profile  head 
drachms 

8 

3 26 

2 

28 

11 

Early  facing  head 
drachms 

7 

28  308 

20 

38 

121  124 

52 

5 

1 

Aleuas  facing 
head  drachms 

3 

Middle  facing 
head  drachms 

3 

3 14 

16 

14 

2 

Euainetus  profile 
head  drachms 

1 

10 

Bull/horseman 

drachms 

7 

1-3 

Late  facing  head 
drachms 

[44**1 

7 16 

L-I***  L-I 

47 

to 

L-III 

147 

to 

L-IV 

14 

to 

L-IV 

418 

to 

L-IV 

Staters 

5 

44 

* Perhaps  intrusive. 

**  Probably  intrusive. 

***  Phases  outlined  in  Lorber  (2000). 
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Early  facing  head  drachms  as  defined  by  these  hoards  correspond  to 
Herrmann’s  Group  VII,  Series  I-K  and  M-R  (Pis.  44-45,  67-93). 4 They  occur  in 
all  but  one  of  the  above  hoards,  and  also  in  the  large  hoards  from  Zarkon(?)  ( IGCH 
52)  and  Atrax  ( IGCH  58  = CH  4, 21  = CH  5, 20)  (Varoucha  1964:  pi.  1,  nos.  19-20; 
Oeconomides  1969:  107,  nos.  20-24).  Early  facing  head  drachms  are  the  closing 
coins  of  Commerce  2007  and  of  CH  9,  64  and  65.  They  are  the  opening  coins  of 
CH  9,  78  and  79,  of  CH  8,  193,  and  apparently  of  the  Atrax  hoard.5  Early  facing 
head  drachms  were  particularly  well  represented  in  CH  9,  65,  whose  308  speci- 
mens and  more  than  90  obverse  dies  served  to  define  the  coinage  clearly  (Lorber 
1992).  The  number  of  obverse  dies  recorded  has  now  grown  to  140,  indicating  the 
important  volume  of  this  coinage.6  So  far  no  evidence  has  emerged  to  anchor  the 
absolute  chronology  of  the  early  facing  head  drachms,  but  provisionally  they  can 
be  dated  c.  405/400-c.  370. 

Early  facing  head  drachms  are  quite  varied  in  obverse  iconography  and  style, 
reflecting  the  stimulating  challenge  presented  by  the  facing  head  motif  to  Larissas 
die  engravers,  some  of  whom  signed  their  dies.  The  reverse  type  is  usually  a graz- 
ing horse,  though  the  type  of  a crouching  horse,  about  to  roll,  was  employed  for 
a time,  and  the  horse  is  occasionally  depicted  in  other  postures.  The  early  facing 
head  drachms  form  seven  groups  defined  by  iconographic  types  in  combination 
with  die  links.  The  order  of  the  groups  in  Lorber  1992  requires  revision.  The  sig- 
nature of  the  artist  ZIMO[,  the  exceptional  crouching  horse  reverse  type,  and  a 
distinctive  reverse  style  all  carry  over  from  Group  One  to  the  beginning  of  Group 
Four  but  are  not  involved  in  the  intervening  groups,  suggesting  that  Groups  One 
and  Four  should  be  associated  (Lorber  1992:  cf.  nos.  20,  42.3,  56,  61.1,  62.1;  nos. 
17-18, 42.1;  cf.  nos.  3.1,  7.3, 42.2;  here  Pis.  44-45, 72, 73, 76, 80, 81, 85-87).  CH  9, 
64  and  77  added  to  this  list  Group  One  drachms  whose  reverse  exhibits  the  char- 
acteristic style  of  Group  Four  (PI.  44,  77).  Finally,  the  Commerce  2007  hoard  is 
the  only  one  of  our  hoards  to  close  before  the  end  of  the  early  facing  head  drachm 
coinage.  It  includes  six  examples  of  Group  Two  and  one  of  Group  Seven,  but  no 
examples  from  any  other  group.  This  pattern  clearly  signals  that  the  production  of 
early  facing  head  drachms  commenced  with  Group  Two.  Group  Seven  conceiv- 

4.  For  Martin,  Herrmann’s  Series  M was  a later  variety,  and  Series  I and  K belonged  to  the 
middle  group  (Martin  1983:  26). 

5.  Early  facing  head  drachms  were  certainly  the  opening  coins  of  the  portion  of  the  hoard 
published  by  Oeconomides  1969,  but  the  additional  lots  recorded  from  commerce  (CH  4, 
21;  CH  5,  20)  leave  open  the  possibility  that  the  hoard  contained  other  varieties  that  were 
not  recorded. 

6.  An  updated  text  catalogue  of  the  early  facing  head  drachms,  with  new  (but  still  provi- 
sional) die  numbers,  is  available  online  at  www.lightfigures.com/numismat/larissa/index. 
php. 
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ably  came  next,  but  in  the  absence  of  supporting  evidence  it  seems  prudent  to 
retain  Group  Seven  at  the  end  of  the  sequence  based  on  its  stylistic  affinities  to 
middle  facing  head  drachms.  Provisionally,  the  early  facing  head  drachms  should 
be  resequenced  in  the  following  order:  Two,  Three,  One,  Four,  Five,  Six,  Seven.  The 
early  facing  head  drachms  are  illustrated  in  this  order  on  PI.  47. 

Certain  technical  problems  set  Group  Three  (PI.  44,  70-71)  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  early  facing  head  drachm  coinage.  One  of  its  obverse  dies  suffered  dis- 
figuring damage  (Lorber  1992:  die  36;  Pi.  44,  71)  and  was  either  recut  or  used  to 
generate  a new  die,  but  without  eliminating  the  flaws.  A high  percentage  of  Group 
Three  drachms  also  show  severe  double  striking  on  the  reverse,  and  the  example  il- 
lustrated on  Pi.  44,  no.  71  inexplicably  includes  a double  struck  countermark.  The 
prevalence  of  die  and  production  problems  at  a mint  with  a long  history  of  high 
standards  implies  a sudden  loss  of  experienced  personnel,  probably  through  severe 
stasis  or  a devastating  military  attack.  The  collapse  of  quality  control  standards  and 
the  release  of  markedly  defective  coins  into  circulation  may  reflect  an  emergency 
in  which  rapid  currency  production  took  precedence  over  other  considerations. 

Middle  facing  head  drachms  correspond  to  Herrmanns  Group  VII,  Series  B 
through  H and  L (PI.  45, 95-99).  This  is  the  last  group  in  which  the  facing  head  is 
sometimes  oriented  three  quarters  right,  and  the  group  that  spans  the  change  from 
omicron  to  omega  in  the  ethnic.  It  is  also  characterized  by  a number  of  unusual 
reverse  types:  a dismounted  rider,  associated  with  the  last  appearance  of  the  legend 
A APIZAION,  a horseman,  a mare  with  her  foal,  a grazing  horse  with  a bucranium 
under  its  belly.  Middle  facing  head  drachms  are  the  closing  coins  of  CH  9, 67  and 
the  opening  coins  of  CH  9,  87.  They  occur  in  many  Thessalian  hoards,  includ- 
ing Zarkon  and  Atrax  (Varoucha  1964:  pi.  1 nos.  14-16,  18;  Oeconomides  1969: 
103,  nos.  258-266, 106-107,  nos.  13-18).  The  middle  facing  head  drachms  in  the 
hoards  are  predominantly  of  the  variety  with  the  mare  and  foal  reverse.  Many  of 
the  other  varieties  are  poorly  represented,  possibly  an  indication  that  the  original 
issues  were  small. 

Larissas  late  facing  head  drachms  correspond  to  Herrmann’s  Group  VII,  Series 
A,  all  with  the  nymph’s  head  oriented  to  the  left,  the  reverse  type  of  a horse  crouch- 
ing, about  to  roll,  and  the  ethnic  A AP 1 1 A I n N placed  half  above  the  horse  and  half 
in  the  exergue  (PI.  46, 102-11 1,115).  Late  facing  head  drachms  are  represented  in 
CH  9, 77-79, 87,  and  121,  in  CH  8, 193,  and  in  Zarkon  and  Atrax  (Varoucha  1964: 
pi.  1,  no.  17;  Oeconomides  1969: 106,  nos.  2-12);  the  group  indicated  for  CH  9, 65 
was  probably  intrusive.  The  late  facing  head  drachms  can  be  subdivided  into  four 
phases  (Lorber  2000:  7-15).  The  boundaries  between  the  first  and  second  phases 
and  again  between  the  second  and  third  phases  are  somewhat  arbitrary.  The  num- 
ber of  types  within  these  phases  and  the  relative  chronology  of  the  types  should  be 
considered  provisional  pending  the  results  of  a full  die  study. 
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Phase  L-I  exhibits  many  variations  in  portrait  style,  in  the  dressing  of  the 
nymph’s  hair,  in  the  orientation  of  the  horse,  and  in  the  disposition  of  the  legend 
(pi.  78,  102-104).  The  ethnic  may  begin  above  the  horse  and  finish  in  the  exer- 
gue, or  it  may  begin  in  the  exergue  and  finish  above  the  horse;  it  is  divided  either 
AAPIZ  /AinN  or  AAPl/IAinN.  CH  9,  77  and  79  both  close  early  in  Phase  L-I, 
the  former  with  seven  specimens  of  an  emission  showing  the  horse  crouching  left, 
with  A API  in  the  exergue  and  ZAIAN  above  the  horse  (PI.  46, 102).  Because  this 
hoard  is  large  and  relatively  complete,  its  closing  coins  very  likely  represent  the 
earliest  of  the  Phase  L-I  emissions.  A Phase  L-I  drachm  is  the  latest  of  the  illus- 
trated coins  of  the  Zarkon(?)  hoard  (Varoucha  1964:  pi.  1,  no.  17). 

The  reverse  type  becomes  standardized  with  Phase  L-II:  a horse  crouching 
right,  about  to  roll,  with  AAPI  above  and  I AlflN  in  the  exergue  (PL  46, 105-107). 
At  a certain  point  in  Phase  L-III  a low,  asymmetrical  plant  was  added  to  the  reverse 
design  beneath  the  horse  (PI.  46, 111),  and  on  at  least  one  die  the  horse  was  turned 
to  the  left — by  now,  a surprising  variation.  The  transition  from  the  plain  horse  to 
the  plant  type  can  be  traced  in  several  different  die  sequences,  indicating  the  si- 
multaneous use  of  multiple  anvils.  Only  one  hoard,  CH  9, 87,  definitely  closes  with 
the  L-III  plant  emission,  though  this  may  also  be  the  case  with  the  Atrax  hoard  (cf. 
Appendix  2).  The  staters  are  associated  by  style  with  drachms  of  Phases  L-II  and 
L-III  (PI.  46, 112-114). 

Phase  L-IV  is  a single  issue  featuring  a childlike  head  of  the  nymph  that  dif- 
fers markedly  in  style  from  the  heads  of  Phase  L-II  and  L-III  drachms.  The  issue  is 
also  identified  by  a trident  head  beneath  the  horse  on  the  reverse  (PI.  46, 115).  Its 
position  at  the  end  of  Larissa’s  drachm  coinage  is  clear  from  the  hoard  evidence. 
Phase  L-IV  is  lacking  from  CH  9, 87  but  represented  in  CH  8, 193  and  in  CH  9, 78, 
and  121,  and  in  the  latter  two  hoards  the  Phase  L-IV  drachms  were  significantly 
fresher  than  those  of  Phases  L-II  and  L-III.  This  difference  in  condition,  coupled 
with  the  break  in  style,  may  indicate  that  some  time  passed  between  Phases  L-III 
and  L-IV.  The  L-IV  drachms  were  associated  with  coins  of  Alexander  III  in  both 
CH  8, 193  and  CH  9, 121  and  it  is  tempting  to  link  this  late  and  apparently  isolated 
issue  with  the  Lamian  War. 

The  overlapping  of  hoards  sheds  some  light  on  the  relative  chronology  of  three 
isolated  drachm  issues:  drachms  pairing  the  facing  head  of  Aleuas  and  an  eagle 
on  thunderbolt  reverse  (Herrmann  Group  VIII;  here  PI.  45,  94);  : profile  head 
drachms  in  the  style  of  Euaenetus,  with  a trotting  horse  reverse  (Herrmann  Group 
V;  here  PI.  45, 100);  and  drachms  with  the  types  bull/horseman  (Herrmann  Group 
VI;  here  PI.  46, 101). 

Aleuas  head  drachms  occur  only  in  CH  9, 67,  whose  latest  coins  are  otherwise 
three  middle  facing  head  drachms.  The  absence  of  the  Aleuas  issue  from  hoards  with 
earlier  closures  seems  to  indicate  that  it  should  precede  or  follow  the  middle  facing 
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head  drachms.  This  relative  chronology  receives  some  support  from  past  com- 
mercial offerings  that  associate  Aleuas  drachms  with  middle  facing  head  drachms 
and  bull/horseman  drachms,  perhaps  reflecting  the  contents  of  other,  unrecorded 
hoards  (Hess-Leu,  24  March  1959,  lot  179-184;  Giessener  Munzhandlung  44,  lot 
271-274,  281,  283).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Aleuas  drachms  in  CH  9,  67  show 
more  wear  than  many  of  the  early  facing  head  drachms,  suggesting  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  Aleuas  issue  was  contemporary  or  even  earlier.  Although  our  hoard 
evidence  is  inconclusive,  it  does  at  least  exclude  the  interpretation  of  Marta  Sordi, 
who  noted  typological  similarities  to  the  “eagle”  coinage  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  deduced  a date  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  (Sordi  1956). 

Hermann  believed  that  the  profile  head  drachms  in  the  style  of  Euaenetus  im- 
mediately followed  the  other  profile  head  drachms  (Herrmann  1925:  39-40).  The 
use  of  omega  in  the  ethnic  indeed  assures  that  Euaenetus  style  drachms  are  later 
than  the  profile  head  drachms  of  Herrmann  Groups  IVa  and  IVc,  which  spell  the 
ethnic  with  omicron.  As  noted  above,  the  orthographic  transition  from  omicron  to 
omega  occurs  in  the  sequence  of  middle  facing  head  drachm  emissions,  implying 
that  the  Euaenetus  style  drachms  cannot  precede  the  middle  facing  heads.  The 
single  Euaenetus  style  drachm  in  CH  8, 137  may  be  intrusive,  as  the  hoard  oth- 
erwise appears  to  close  with  early  facing  head  drachms.  Euaenetus  style  drachms 
were  also  present  in  CH  9,  77,  where  their  numbers  and  die  linkage  suggest  they 
are  among  the  latest  components  of  the  hoard,  probably  falling  between  the  mid- 
dle and  late  facing  head  drachms.  Euaenetus  style  drachms  are  lacking  from  three 
other  hoards  that  associate  Herrmann  Group  IV  profile  head  drachms  with  early 
facing  head  drachms  (CH  9,  64,  65,  and  67)  and  also,  so  far  as  we  know,  from 
Zarkon(?). 

Bull-horseman  drachms  occurred  in  only  one  of  the  hoards,  CH  9,  77.  The 
number  and  condition  of  the  coins  suggested  that  they  might  be  among  the  latest 
issues  in  the  hoard,  probably  falling,  like  the  Euaenetus  style  drachms,  between 
middle  and  late  facing  head  drachms. 

No  hoard  in  the  record  closes  with  bull  wrestler  types  or  profile  head  drachms. 
And  except  for  the  Commerce,  2007  lot,  all  the  hoards  that  close  with  early  facing 
head  drachms  appear  to  cover  the  entire  period  of  this  coinage.  This  long  hori- 
zon of  hoard  formation  contrasts  with  what  may  be  a fairly  compressed  period  of 
deposit. 

The  closure  of  CH  9, 64  and  65,  and  of  CH  8, 137  roughly  correlates  with  the 
end  of  Larissa’s  early  facing  head  drachms.  CH  9, 65  is  a very  large  hoard  of  more 
than  1085  coins.  The  absence  of  Theban  staters— present  in  CH  9,  67,  77,  and 
i2i  and  in  most  of  the  additional  hoards  listed  in  Appendix  2— is  perhaps  a sign 
that  this  hoard  was  deposited  before  369,  when  the  first  intervention  of  Pelopidas 
may  have  introduced  the  Theban  “magistrate”  staters  into  Thessaly.  These  begin 
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to  show  up  in  the  hoards  about  the  same  time  as  the  middle  facing  head  drachms 
of  Larissa.  CH  9,  67,  which  closed  with  three  middle  facing  head  drachms  repre- 
senting three  different  issues,  included  one  Theban  stater,  signed  PT —01.  Theban 
“magistrate”  staters  are  also  associated  with  middle  facing  head  drachms  in  CH 
9,  77,  which  closed  with  the  first  issue  of  late  facing  head  drachms,  and  in  the 
Zarkon(?)  hoard,  which  may  have  sampled  only  Phase  L-I. 

Further  weakish  support  for  dating  the  middle  facing  head  drachms  to  the 
360s  may  be  provided  by  the  Vergina  hoard  ( IGCH  386;  Le  Rider  1977:  hoard  3). 
Its  latest  identifiable  Larissa  drachm  was  a middle  facing  head  variety  with  the  mare 
and  foal  reverse  (Varoucha  1962:  pi.  9,  5).  According  to  Le  Rider’s  chronology,  the 
associated  tetradrachms  of  Philip  II  were  minted  in  the  years  c.  348/7-c.  343/2, 
implying  a date  of  deposit  in  or  after  this  period.  The  alternate  chronology  pro- 
posed by  Martin  Price  would  raise  the  probable  date  of  deposit  to  c.  353  (Price 
1979:  236-241). 

Other  Macedonian  hoards  that  associate  late  facing  head  drachms  with 
tetradrachms  of  Philip  II  include  Kalamaria  ( IGCH  385)  and  Thessalonica  region, 
c.  1965  (CH  1,  37)  (see  Appendix  2).  These  hoards  may  fix  the  beginning  of  the 
late  facing  head  coinage  in  the  350s,  if  Price’s  chronology  is  preferred  to  that  of 
Le  Rider  (Lorber  2000:  9, 10).  The  assumption  here  is  that  coins  of  Larissa  moved 
fairly  quickly  to  Macedonia,  carried  by  Philip’s  troops  after  his  several  interven- 
tions in  Thessaly.  It  is  possible  to  examine  the  same  hoards  and  reach  very  differ- 
ent conclusions.  After  surveying  the  hoards  and  the  finds  of  Larissa  coins  in  the 
Olynthus  excavations,  Martin  deduced  a “hint  that  facing- head  types  were  not 
yet  so  numerous  in,  say,  the  late  360s  BC  that  they  had  migrated  to  Macedonia  in 
large  numbers”  (Martin  1983:30).  He  eventually  proposed  an  extended  period  of 
emission  for  his  series  A-M  (our  late  facing  head  drachms  and  staters)  from  c.  375 
to  320  (Martin  1983:  32-33).  The  high  upper  date  derived  from  comparison  with 
the  staters  of  Pherae  and  from  a reported  hoard  containing  a “worn”  Larissa  stater 
and  four  Chalcidian  League  tetradrachms  ( IGCH  371),  probably  deposited  in  348 
(Martin  1983:  27-29).  This  report  remains  a puzzling  and  problematic  item  in  our 
dossier  of  hoards. 
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Appendix  1 

Die  Sequences  of  Bull  Wrestler  Hemidrachms  of  Larissa 
Represented  in  Recent  Hoards 

Series  i.  With  IS  on  obverse  and  a die-linked  variety  without  letters 

1.  Oi  Ri 

Obv.  Stocky  bull  wrestler  semi-crouching  r.  on  ex.  line,  kausia  behind  head,  plac- 
ing band  across  forehead  of  bull  forepart  leaping  r.;  I S beneath  bull’s  belly  A— A. 
Rev.  Bridled  horse  forepart  r.,  emerging  from  edge  of  incuse,  reins  looped 
loosely  over  withers,  sandal  below.  Small  incuse  square.  Dies  of  Herrmann  pi. 
ii,  8.  Pi.  41, 17. 

a.  2.90  g 10:30  CH  9, 65. 

b.  3.15  g 8:00  CH  9,65. 

c.  CH  9, 67. 

2.  Oi  R2 

Obv.  Same  obverse  die  A on  1.,  AM  above. 

Rev.  Bridled  horse  forepart  (including  most  of  rump)  leaping  1.,  emerging  from 
thickening  at  edge  of  die,  head  raised,  inverted  triangular  ornament  on  rein 
under  chin,  rein  looped  very  loosely  around  neck  (?)  and  trailing  under  belly, 
sandal  below.  Dies  of  Boston  879.  PI.  41, 18. 


a. 

2-95  g 

3:00 

NFA  Buy/Bid  Sale,  9 Sept.  1993,  lot  121.  CH  9, 65. 

b. 

2.90  g 

9:00 

Lorber  1999,  p.  231,  no.  9 (with  AK  countermark  on 

obverse  near  edge).  CH  9, 65. 

c. 

2.90  g 

5:00 

Lorber  1999,  p.  231,  no.  10  (with  TK  countermark  on 

obverse  near  edge).  CH  9, 65. 

d. 

2.98  g 

12:00 

Lorberi999,  p.231, no.  11  (with  rayed  disk  countermark 

on  bull’s  midriff).  CH  9, 65. 

e. 

2-93  g 

6:00 

Lorber  1 999,  p.  23 1 , no.  1 2 (with  rayed  disk  countermark 

of  bull’s  midriff).  CH  9, 65. 

f. 

2.87  g 

2:00 

CH  9,65. 

g- 

2-99  g 

8:00 

CH  9, 65. 

h. 

2.84  g 

12:00 

CH  9, 65. 

i. 

2.83  g 

1:30 

CH  9,  65. 

j- 

2.98  g 

9:00 

CH  9, 65. 

k. 

2.80  g 

5:00 

CH  9,65. 

1. 

2.88  g 

7:00 

CH  9,65. 

m. 

2.87  g 

5:00 

CH  9,  65. 

n. 

2-73  g 

llOO 

CH  9,65. 

0. 

2.92  g 

9:00 

CH  9,  65. 

P- 

2.84  g 

2^0 

CH  9, 65. 

q- 

2.92  g 

6:00 

CH  9,65. 
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r. 

2-91  g 

9:00 

CH9, 65. 

s. 

2-99  g 

11:00 

CH  9,  65. 

t. 

291  g 

4:30 

CH  9, 65. 

u. 

2.26  g 

9:00 

CH  9, 65. 

V. 

291  g 

9:00 

CH  9, 65. 

w. 

2.82  g 

6:00 

CH  9,  65. 

X. 

2-95  g 

2:30 

CH  9, 65. 

y 

3-02  g 

6:00 

CH  9, 65. 

z. 

2.83  g 

7:30 

CH  9, 65.  Obverse  off  center. 

aa. 

CH  9,  67,  inv.  410. 

bb. 

CH  9, 67,  inv.  417. 

cc. 

CH  9, 67,  inv.  420. 

dd. 

2.90  g 

11:00 

CH  9,  77,  inv.  D/E-2-8. 

ee. 

2.96  g 

11:00 

CH  9,  77,  inv.  D/E-2-9. 

ff. 

3.00  g 

8:00 

CH  9,  77,  inv.  D/E-2-10. 

00 

O 

00 

N 

Larissa  environs,  1984  (CH  8, 137),  pi. 

hh. 

8:00 

Commerce,  2007,  inv.  9.4 

ii. 

2.84  g 

5:00 

Commerce,  2007,  inv.  9.5. 

)b 

2.63  g 

9:00 

Commerce,  2007,  inv.  9.6. 

kk. 

2.92  g 

9:00 

Commerce,  2007,  inv.  9.7. 

3-  Oi  r3 

Oim  Same  obverse  die.  in  latest  state/AA  above.  P (retrogtade)  reading  down- 
ward  on  1.,  ItA  below. 


Rev.  Bridled  horse  forepart  leaping  1.,  emerging  from  thickening  at  edge  of  die 
head  raised,  inverted  triangular  ornament  on  rein  before  neck,  reins  looped 

looselv  arniinH  nt>rlr  *nA  n**A  i„ “ 


4-  02 


a. 

2.99  g 

5:00 

CH  9, 65. 

b. 

283  g 

11.-00 

CH  9,65. 

c. 

2.86  g 

5:00 

CH  9,  65. 

cL 

2.94  g 

4:30 

CH  9, 65. 

e. 

2.99  g 

5:00 

CH  9, 65. 

f. 

CH  9, 67,  inv.  411. 

g- 

285  g 

2:00 

CH  9,  77,  inv.  D/E-2-7. 

h. 

2.89  g 

8:00 

Commerce,  2007,  inv.  9.2. 

L 

2.88  g 

5:00 

Commerce,  2007,  inv.  9.3. 

R2 

h°^  l.wXh!„draTPOS'd  °"  bUU  WreS,ler  S,“ding  faci"g  “ - 


Rev.  Reverse  die  Ra  in  later  state  (thickening  at  edge  of  flan  now  obscures  hole's 
rump).  PI.  41,  20. 

a-  2-99  g 4:30  NFA  Buy/Bid  Sale,  9 Sept.  1993,  lot  122.  CH  9,  65. 
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Series  2.  With  *0,  o3,  and  *o  on  obverse 

5-  O3  R4 

Obv.  Bull  wrestler  semi-crouching  r.,  kausia  behind,  placing  band  across  fore- 
head of  bull  forepart  leaping  r.,  oj  beneath  bull’s  belly,  no  ex.  line  / A A reading 
upward  on  1.,  R upper  r.,  I placed  horizontally  on  r.,  I A — i below. 

Rev.  Bridled  horse  forepart  galloping  r.,  triangular  ornament  on  rein  beneath 
chin,  reins  looped  loosely  around  neck  and  trailing  beneath  belly  just  before  the 
truncation.  Dies  of  Herrmann  pi.  ii,  11.  PI.  41,  21. 


a. 

2.88 

g 

7:30 

CH  9,  65. 

b. 

2.98 

g 

7:30 

CH  9,  65. 

c. 

2.90 

g 

5:00 

CH  9,  65. 

d. 

CH  9, 67,  inv.  416. 

e. 

2.77 

g 

5:00 

Commerce,  2007,  inv.  9.8. 

f. 

2.82 

g 

5:00 

Commerce,  2007,  inv.  9.9. 

6.  O3  R5 

Obv.  Same  obverse  die/ A A reading  upward  on  1.,  P upper  r.,  I placed  horizon- 
tally on  r.,  I A — * (?)  below. 

Rev.  Bridled  horse  forepart  galloping  r.,  triangular  ornament  on  rein  beneath 
chin,  reins  looped  loosely  around  neck  and  trailing  beneath  belly  just  before  the 
truncation.  Dies  of  Herrmann  pi.  ii,  10.  PL  41,  22. 


a. 

3.00  g 

11:00 

CH  9,65. 

b. 

2.80  g 

4:00 

CH  9, 65. 

c. 

2.75  g 

li:00 

CH  9,65. 

d. 

2.98  g 

9:00 

CH  9, 65. 

e. 

CH  9,  67,  inv.  413. 

f. 

CH  9, 67,  inv.  421. 

7.  O4  R5 

Obv.  Bull  wrestler  with  heavy  buttocks  and  thighs  r.,  kausia  behind  head,  plac- 
ing band  around  forehead  of  bull  forepart  leaping  r.,  to  in  ex. 

Rev.  Same  reverse  die. 

a.  2.80  g Paris.  Babelon  1932,  no.  670,  pi.  ccxcvii,  4. 

8.  O5  R5 

Obv.  Bull  wrestler  semi-crouching  r.,  kausia  behind,  placing  band  around  fore- 
head of  bull  forepart  leaping  r.,  $0  beneath  bulls  belly,  no  ex.  line. 

Rev.  Same  reverse  die.  PI.  41,  23. 


a. 

3.02  g 

5:00 

CH  9, 65. 

b. 

2.80  g 

l:30 

CH  9, 65. 

c. 

2.82  g 

6:00 

CH  9,65. 

d. 

2.82  g 

ll:00 

CH  9,65. 

e. 

2-92  g 

1:00 

CH  9,  65. 
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9.  06  R5 

Obv.  Bearded  bull  wrestler  r.,  leaning  back  and  bracing  against  left  leg,  kausia 
behind,  placing  band  around  forehead  of  bull  forepart  leaping  r.,  * between 
hero’s  legs  and  O under  bull’s  forelegs. 

Rev.  Same  reverse  die.  Pi.  42,  24. 

a.  3.00  g 8:00  NFA  Buy/Bid  Sale,  9 Sept.  1993,  lot  120.  CH  9, 65. 

b.  CH  9, 67,  inv.  324. 

c.  CH  9,  67,  inv.  337.  Circled  + countermark  on  bull’s 
midriff. 

10.  06  R6 

Obv.  Same  obverse  die/ A A reading  upward  on  1.,  PR  reading  downward  on  r., 
I A below. 

Rev.  Bridled  horse  forepart  leaping  r.,  emerging  from  edge  of  die,  reins  looped 
loosely  around  neck.  PI.  42,  25. 

a.  2.98  g 5:00  CH  9, 65. 

b.  2.93  g 12:00  CH  9,65. 

Series  3.  With  YP  on  obverse  and  a die-linked  variety  without  letters 

11. 07  R7 

Obv.  Bull  wrestler  running  1.  on  ex.  line,  leaning  slightly  forward,  kausia  on 
shoulder,  placing  band  around  forehead  of  bull  forepart  leaping  1.,  a flaw  be- 
tween hero’s  legs,  dotted  border/A— A above,  P— 1 below. 

Rev.  Bridled  horse  forepart  r.  emerging  from  edge  of  die,  head  raised,  two  reins 
descending  from  bridle,  triangular  ornament  on  nearer  rein  beneath  chin,  reins 
looped  loosely  around  neck  and  tied  in  loop  at  withers  (with  two  twists  at  bot- 
tom of  loop).  PI.  42,  26. 

a.  In  commerce  with  Christie’s.  CH  9, 67. 

12. 08  R7 

Obv.  Similar  obverse  die  with  YT  between  hero’s  legs. 

Rev.  Same  reverse  die.  PI.  42,  27. 


a. 

2.96  g 

12:00 

CH  9,65. 

b. 

2-85  g 

2:00 

CH  9,65. 

c. 

2-99  g 

6:00 

CH  9, 65. 

d. 

3-03  g 

6:00 

CH  9, 65. 

e. 

2.98  g 

12:00 

CH  9,65. 

f. 

2.88  g 

9:00 

Commerce,  2007,  inv.  9.12. 

08 

R8 

Obv.  Same  obverse  die/ A — A above,  S I below. 

Rev.  Bridled  horse  forepart  r.,  emerging  from  edge  of  die,  head  raised,  triangu- 
lar ornament  on  rein  beneath  chin,  reins  looped  loosely  around  neck  and  tied 
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in  loop  over  withers  (with  three  twists  at  bottom  of  loop).  Dies  of  Herrmann  pi. 


ii,  4.  PI.  42,  28. 

a.  2.99  g 

12:00 

CH  9,65. 

b.  2.92  g 

9:00 

CH  9,65. 

c.  2.94  g 

6:00 

CH  9, 65. 

d.  313  g 

4^0 

CH  9,65. 

e.  2.96  g 

3:00 

CH  9, 65. 

f.  2.76  g 

llOO 

CH  9,65. 

g-  3 03  g 

2:00 

CH  9,65. 

h.  2.95  g 

2:00 

CH  9, 65. 

>•  2-95  g 

2:00 

CH  9, 65. 

j.  2.85  g 

430 

Grafitto  between  legs.  CH  9, 65. 

k. 

CH  9, 67,  inv.  414. 

1. 

CH  9, 67,  inv.  423. 

m.  2.94  g 

12:00 

Commerce,  2007,  inv.  9.13. 

n.  3.10g 

10:00 

Commerce,  2007,  inv.  9.14. 

0.  2.99  g 

1:30 

Commerce,  2007,  inv.  X.36. 

Series  4.  With  on  and  To  on  obverse 

14. 09  R9 

Obv.  Bull  wrestler  r.  on  full  ex.  line,  stepping  forward  with  raised  right  foot, 
kausia  behind  head,  placing  band  around  forehead  of  bull  forepart  leaping  r.,  on 
under  bull’s  belly,  dotted  border  / a— A above,  P reading  downward  on  r.,  I below. 
Rev.  Bridled  horse  forepart  leaping  r.,  emerging  from  edge  of  die,  head  raised 
reins,  looped  loosely  around  neck  and  tied  in  loop  over  withers,  sandal  below. 
PI.  42,  29. 

a.  2.76  g 12:00  CH  9,65. 

15. 09  Rio 

Obv.  Same  obverse  die/ A— A above,  Pi  below. 

Rev.  Bridled  horse  forepart  leaping  r.,  emerging  from  edge  of  die,  head  raised, 
triangular  ornament  on  rein  beneath  chin,  reins  looped  loosely  around  neck 
and  tied  in  loop  over  withers,  sandal(?)  to  r.  of  Pi.  PI.  42,  30. 

a.  2.97  g 3:00  CH  9,65. 

b.  Larissa  environs,  1984  (CH  8, 137),  pi.  xi,  24. 

16. 09  R11 

Obv.  Same  obverse  die/ A— A above,  P— 1 below. 

Rev.  Bridled  horse  forepart  leaping  1.,  emerging  from  thickening  at  edge  of  die, 
head  raised,  perhaps  a triangular  ornament  on  rein  beneath  chin,  reins  looped 
and  tied  at  withers,  sandal  below  between  P and  I.  Dies  of  Babelon  1932,  no. 
669,  pi.  ccxcvii,  3.  PI.  42,  31. 
a.  3.00  g 6:00  CH  9,65. 
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b.  2.94  g 9:00  CH  9,65. 

c.  CH  9, 6 7,  inv.  422. 

17. 09  R12 

Obv.  Same  obverse  die/ A — A above,  P — I below. 

Rev.  Bridled  horse  forepart  leaping  L,  emerging  from  thickening  at  edge  of  die, 
head  raised,  triangular  ornament  on  rein  beneath  chin,  reins  looped  and  tied 
at  withers,  sandal  below  between  P and  I.  Dies  of  Herrmann  pi.  ii,  9.  PL  42,  32. 

a.  2.97  g 9:00  CH  9,65. 

b.  3.01  g 12:00  CH  9, 65. 

18. 010  R9 

Obv.  Bull  wrestler  running  1.  on  ex.  line,  kausia  behind  neck,  placing  band 
around  forehead  of  bull  forepart  leaping  1.,  T o between  hero’s  legs,  dotted  bor- 
der. 

Rev.  Reverse  die  of  cat.  no.  14.  PI.  42,  33. 

a.  2.91  g 3:00  CH  9,65. 

b.  CH  9, 67,  inv.  419. 

c.  2.96  g 6:00  CH  9,  77,  inv.  D/E-2-12. 

19.  O10  R13 

Obv.  Same  obverse  die/ A — A above,  P — I below. 

Rev.  Bridled  horse  forepart  leaping  1.,  emerging  from  thickening  at  edge  of  die, 
triangular  ornament  on  rein  under  chin,  reins  looped  loosely  around  neck  and 
tied  in  loop  at  withers,  loose  end  of  rein  trailing  almost  parallel  to  horses  belly, 
sandal  below  between  P and  I. 

a.  Berlin.  Herrmann  pi.  ii,  6. 

20.  O10  R14 

Obv.  Same  obverse  die/A — A above,  P — I below. 

Rev.  Bridled  horse  forepart  leaping  1.,  emerging  from  thickening  at  edge  of 
die,  head  raised,  triangular  ornament  on  rein  under  chin,  reins  looped  loosely 
around  neck  and  tied  in  loop  at  withers,  loose  end  of  rein  just  visible  under 
horse’s  belly,  sandal  below  between  P and  I.  PI.  42,  34. 


a. 

307  g 

11:00 

CH  9,65. 

b. 

2.99  g 

7:30 

CH  9,65. 

c. 

2.99  g 

11:00 

CH  9,65. 

d. 

2.96  g 

5:00 

CH  9,65. 

e. 

2.92  g 

5:00 

CH  9, 65. 

f. 

302  g 

7:30 

CH  9,65. 

g- 

2.90  g 

3^0 

CH  9,65. 

O10 

R15 

Obv.  Same  obverse  die/A — A above,  P — I below. 

Rev.  Bridled  horse  forepart  leaping  1.,  emerging  from  thickening  at  edge  of 
die,  head  raised,  triangular  ornament  on  rein  under  chin,  reins  looped  loosely 
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around  neck  and  tied  in  loop  at  withers,  loose  end  of  rein  trailing  almost  paral- 
lel to  horses  belly,  sandal  below  between  P and  I.  PI.  42,  35. 


a.  2.94  g 

9:00 

CH  9, 65. 

b. 

CH  IX  67,  inv.  418.  Reverse  die  identity  uncertain. 

c. 

Larissa  environs,  1984  (CH  8, 137),  pi.  xii,  1. 

d.  2.93  g 

9:00 

Commerce,  2007,  inv.  9.10. 

e.  2.94  g 

5:00 

Commerce,  2007,  inv.  9.11. 

22.  On  R16 

Obv.  Similar  obverse  die,  but  hero  taller  with  different  pattern  of  folds  in  his 
falling  cloak,  bull’s  forelegs  shorter  and  thicker  with  prominent  cleft  hooves, 
and  control  letters  unclear/ A — A above,  P — 1 below. 

Rev.  Bridled  horse  forepart  leaping  1.,  emerging  from  thickening  at  edge  of  die, 
head  raised,  three  folds  at  throat,  triangular  ornament  on  rein  under  chin,  reins 
looped  loosely  around  neck  and  tied  in  loop  at  withers,  loose  end  of  rein  trailing 
under  horse’s  belly  to  right  of  letter  I,  sandal  below  between  P and  I.  PI.  42,  36. 

a.  2.95  g 5:00  NFA  Buy/Bid  Sale,  9 Sept.  1993,  lot  123.  CH  9, 65. 

b.  3.01  g 6:00  CH  9,65. 

23.  O12  R16 

Obv.  Similar  obverse  die,  but  bull’s  forelegs  slightly  longer  and  narrower,  still 
with  prominent  cleft  hooves,  control  letters  T o clear. 

Rev.  Same  reverse  die. 

a.  Larissa  environs,  1984  (CH  8, 137),  pi.  xi,  22. 

24.  O12  R17 

Obv.  Same  obverse  die/A — A above,  P— I below. 

Rev.  Bridled  horse  forepart  leaping  1.,  emerging  from  thickening  at  edge  of  die, 
head  raised,  triangular  ornament  on  rein  beneath  chin,  reins  looped  and  tied  at 
withers,  sandal  below  between  P and  I.  Pi.  42,  37. 


a.  3.01  g 

6:00 

CH  9,  65. 

b.  3 -13  g 

3:00 

CH  9,  65. 

c.  2.88  g 

2:00 

Test  cut  all  across  obverse.  CH  9,  65. 

d.  3.02  g 

6:00 

CH  9,65. 

e.  3 03  g 

Berk  55, 19  October  1988,  lot  93. 

f.  2.88  g 

6:00 

CH  9,  77,  inv.  D/E-2-11. 

O13  R17 

Obv.  Bull  wrestler  running  1.  on  ex.  line,  kausia  behind  neck,  placing  band 
around  forehead  of  bull  forepart  leaping  1.,  dotted  border. 

Rev.  Same  reverse  die.  PI.  42,  38. 
a.  2.99  g 4:30  CH  9,65. 
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Series  5.  Unmarked  and  unlinked  issue 

26.  O14  R18 

Obv.  Bull  wrestler  running  1.  on  ex.  line,  leaning  slightly  forward,  kausia  behind 
neck,  placing  band  around  forehead  of  bull  forepart  leaping  1.,  dotted  border/ 
A — A above,  P — I below. 

Rev.  Bridled  horse  forepart  leaping  L,  emerging  from  thickening  at  edge  of  die, 
head  raised,  triangular  ornament  on  rein  beneath  chin,  reins  looped  loosely 
around  neck  and  tied  in  loop  at  withers,  sandal  below  between  P and  I . PI.  42, 39. 


a. 

2.95 

g 

9:00 

CH  9,65. 

b. 

2.95 

g 

3:00 

CH  9, 65. 

c. 

3.03 

g 

3:00 

CH  9,  77,  inv.  D/E-2-6. 

Series  6.  With  plant 

27.  O15  R19 

Obv.  Bull  wrestler  walking  r.  on  ex.  line,  kausia  behind  head,  cloak  blowing 
behind,  placing  band  around  forehead  of  bull  forepart  leaping  r.,  bull’s  head 
turned  three-quarters  facing,  plant  before  hero’s  feet,  dotted  border/ A— A 
across  upper  field,  Pit  reading  downward  on  r.,  o 1 a below. 

Rev.  Bridled  horse  forepart  leaping  r.,  reign  trailing  between  forelegs.  PI.  42, 40. 
a.  CH9, 77,  inv.  D/E-2-13. 

28. 016  R20 

Obv.  Bull  wrestler  semi-crouching  r.,  kausia  at  back  of  head,  cloak  billowing 
behind,  placing  band  around  forehead  of  bull  forepart  leaping  r.  and  twisting 
its  head  toward  him,  plant  before  hero’s  feet,  dotted  border/ A A P [ I ] (retrograde) 
below,  i A reading  upward  on  1.,  on  placed  diagonally  on  r.; 

Rev.  Bridled  horse  forepart  leaping  1.,  reins  looped  loosely  around  neck  and  tied 
in  loop  at  withers. 

a.  Larissa  environs,  1984  (CH  8, 137),  pi.  xi,  23. 
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Appendix  2 

Identification  of  Larissa  Drachms  in  some  Earlier  Hoards 

The  following  list  updates  the  descriptions  of  several  hoards  containing  facing  head 
coins  of  Larissa  that  were  originally  identified  only  by  reference  to  Herrmann  1925. 
Vergina,  Macedonia,  1961  ( IGCH  386;  Le  Rider  1977:  hoard  3) 

4 Larissa  facing  head  drachms,  including 
1 early  facing  head  drachm  ( Varoucha  1962:  pi.  9, 6;  Lorber  1992:  Head  Type  10) 
1 middle  facing  head  drachm  with  mare  and  foal  reverse  (Varoucha  1962:  pi. 
9.  5) 

Amyntas  III:  x 1 didrachms,  1 triobol,  5 JE 
Perdiccas  III:  6 JE 
Alexander  III  1 1 yE 

Philip  II:  2 tetradrachms  (Le  Rider  1977:  Pella,  unmarked,  nos.  166, 169) 
Varoucha  1962:  417-418;  Le  Rider  1977:  285.  Le  Rider  suggested  that  the  bronze 
coins  could  represent  a separate  find. 

Commerce,  1970  ( CH 1, 37;  Le  Rider  1977:  hoard  6) 

2 Larissa  middle  facing  head  drachms  (dismounted  horseman,  mare  and  foal) 
2 Acanthus  tetradrachms,  both  with  AAE5I 

22  Philip  II  tetradrachms  (Le  Rider  1977:  Pella,  unmarked,  caduceus,  tripod, 
and  thunderbolt— N emissions) 

1 Sicyon  stater 

Le  Rider  1977:  292-293.  Le  Rider  suggested  that  this  might  be  a lot  from  the  Ka- 
lamaria  hoard  (below). 

Larissa  environs  (Zarkon?),  1962-1963  ( IGCH  52) 

Larissa  drachms  and  staters,  including 

1 profile  head  drachm  (Varoucha  1964:  pi.  1, 13) 

2 early  facing  head  drachms  (Varoucha  1964:  pi.  1,  19-20;  Lorber  1992:  cf. 
nos.  46.1,  82.1) 

4 middle  facing  head  drachm  (3  with  mare  and  foal  reverse)  (Varoucha  1964: 
pi.  1, 14-16, 18) 

1 middle  facing  head  drachm  with  mare  and  foal  reverse,  possibly  from  this 
hoard  (Oeconomides  1970: 10,  pi.  5, 9) 

1 late  facing  head  drachm.  Phase  LI  (Varoucha  1964:  pi.  1,17) 

Locri  Opuntii  staters 

Thebes  staters,  signed  APKA,  TEPr,  AAM,  EYAPA,  HUM,  KABI,  KAAA,  KAIQfN], 
nEAl,  nTOI,  nY0,TIMI 
Athens  tetradrachms 
Sicyon  staters 
Varoucha  1964:  8-9 
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Kalamaria,  near  Thessalonica,  1963  ( IGCH  385;  Le  Rider  1977:  hoard  4) 

62  Larissa  drachms,  including 
2 bull/horseman  (Le  Rider  1977:  289) 

2 middle  facing  head  drachms  (bucranium,  mare  and  foal)  (Le  Rider  1977: 
289) 

2 late  facing  head  drachms,  Phase  L-I  (Varoucha  1964:  pi.  1,  8-9) 

3 Acanthus:  11,  111  and  dolphin,  AAEEIOI 

1 Chalcidian  League  tetradrachm,  unsigned 

136  Philip  II  tetradrachms  (Le  Rider  1977:  Pella,  unmarked,  caduceus,  tripod, 
thunderbolt,  thunderbolt-N) 

2 Boeotia  staters 

30  Thebes  staters,  signed  ArAA,  AM<DI,  ANAP,  ANTI,  AnOA,  APKA,  AION,  EnriA, 
EYFAPA,  FAIT,  HUM,  0EOr,  KABI,  KAAI,  KAAAI,  I1EAI,  nY0l,TIMI,  VARO 
6 Sicyon 

Varoucha  1964:  8;  Le  Rider  1977:  286-289 

Thessalonica  region,  c.  1965  (CH  1,  37;  Le  Rider  1977:  hoard  5) 

2 Larissa  drachms 

1 early  facing  head  (Le  Rider  1977:  pi.  50,  25;  Lorber  1992:  Group  Four,  ob- 
verse die  46) 

1 late  facing  head  of  Phase  L-II  (Le  Rider  1977:  pi.  50,  24) 

3 Amphipolis  tetradrachms  (Le  Rider  1977:  pi.  50,  18-20;  Lorber  1990:  nos. 
37c,  41a,  43a) 

3  Acanthus  tetradrachms,  all  AAEEIOI 

17  Philip  II  tetradrachms  (Le  Rider  1977:  Pella,  tripod,  thunderbolt,  and 
thunderbolt — N emissions) 

1 Boeotia  stater 

1 Thebes  stater,  signed  FAIT 

2 Sicyon  staters,  signed  HA  and  A0 

Le  Rider  1977:  290-292.  Le  Rider  suggested  this  may  have  been  a lot  from  the 
Kalamaria  hoard  (above). 

Off  coast  of  Locris  or  Euboea,  c.  1979 

Larissa:  2 drachms,  1 hemidrachm,  including 
1 late  facing  head  drachm,  Phase  L-II  (Oeconomides  1982:  pi.  1,  3) 

3 Oenianes  hemidrachms 
51  Lamia  hemidrachms 
29  Pharsalus  hemidrachms 
26  Pherae  hemidrachms 

1 $ Locri  Opuntii  hemidrachms 
80  Phocis  hemidrachms 
34  Boeotia  hemidrachms 
3 Histiaea  tetrobols 
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i Aegia(?)  hemidrachm 
Oeconomides  1982: 1 

Malandreni,  western  Argolis,  1967  ( IGCH  103) 

1 Larissa  late  facing  head  drachm.  Phase  L-II  (Oeconomides  1970:  pi.  5, 10) 

4 Sicyon  hemidrachms 
Oeconomides  1970: 10. 

Atrax  environs,  Thessaly,  1968  ( IGCH  58  = CH  4,  21  = CH  5,  20) 

266  Larissa  drachms,  including 

5+  early  facing  head  drachms  (Oeconomides  1969: 107,  figs.  20-24) 

9+  middle  facing  head  drachms  (Oeconomides  1969: 103,  nos.  258-266,  and 
106-107,  figs.  13-18) 

12+  late  facing  head  drachms  through  Phase  L-I1I,  including  plant  issue 
(Oeconomides  1969: 106,  figs.  2-12) 

1 bull/horseman  (Oconomides  1969: 103,  no.  1, 106,  fig.  1) 

55  Thebes  staters,  mostly  magistrate  issues  signed  ArAA,  AMOI,  ANTI,  AllOA, 
APKA,  FAIT,  AAIM,  AIOK,  En  AM,  Enn  A,  EYrA/PA,  ©EOT,  KABI,  KAAAI,  KAIfi[N], 
KPAT,  AYKI,  OAYM,  IIEAI,  riTOI,  riY©,  TIMI,  TARO  (Oeconomides  1969:  nos. 
269-323) 

1 Sicyon  stater 

Oeconomides  1969.  The  Herrmann  references  cited  for  nos.  2-257  include  early, 
middle,  and  late  facing  head  drachms.  It  is  not  possible  to  associate  individual 
catalogue  numbers  with  the  Herrmann  references  or  to  determine  how  many  of 
the  hoard  coins  matched  our  early,  middle,  or  late  classes. 
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The  Die  Sequence  of  the  Silver  Staters  of  Medma 

Giovanni  Gorini* 


This  article  presents  a die  study  of  the  coinage  of  the  mint  of  Medma  (South 
Italy)  arranged  in  six  groups  which  cover  the  period  from  330  to  317  BC  in 
a corpus  of  c.  89  specimens.  The  die  analysis  makes  a contribution  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  poorly  documented  history  of  this  ancient  town  and  the 
connection  with  the  similar  coinage  at  Locri. 

This  paper  incorporates  and  extends  my  study  of  the  mint  of  Medma1  and  is  intend- 
ed to  serve  as  a contribution  to  the  establishment  of  the  definitive  die  sequence  of 
the  staters  of  this  mint  of  Magna  Greacia  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  BC.  The 
sequence  of  emission  and  the  chronology  of  Medmas  silver  coinage  must  be  con- 
sidered both  in  the  light  of  the  five  hoards  that  we  have  containing  coins  of  Medma 

*giovanm.gorini@unipd.it 

1.  G.  Gorini,  “Per  uno  studio  della  monetazione  di  Medma,”  Numismatica  e Antichitd 
Classiche  14  (1985),  127-140.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Imhoof- 
Blumer  (“Die  Munzen  Akarnaniens,”  Numismatische  Zeitschrift  10  [1878]:  6-7)  had  already 
drawn  attention  to  the  staters  of  Medma  and  identified  the  main  types.  For  a modern  view 
of  the  problems  relating  to  the  numismatic  history  of  the  city,  see  M.  Taliercio,  “Dibattito: 
Pan  sulle  monete  di  Pandosia,”  in  Mito  e storia  in  Magna  Grecia , Atti  del  trentaseiesimo 
Convegno  di  Studi  sulla  Magna  Grecia,  Taranto  4-7  ottobre  1996  (Taranto,  1997),  360-361; 
M.  Paoletti,  “Rosamo,”  in  Bibliografia  Topografica  della  colonizzazione  greca  in  Italia  e nelle 
isole  tirreniche,  ed.  G.  Nenci  and  G.  Vallet,  vol.  17,  Siti:  Rosarno-San  Bonifacio  (Pisa,  Rome, 
and  Naples,  2002),  1-51;  and  G.  Lacquaniti,  Medma  colonia  di  Locri  Epizefiri:  storia , arte , 
culti  e costumi  di  una  pdlis  magnogreca  sul  Tirreno  (2003),  which  is  derivative  but  contains 
a current  bibliography. 
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and  of  some  significant  die  linkages  among  specimens  from  auction  catalogues.2 
These  sources  permit  the  following  reconstruction. 

The  relevant  hoards  are  as  follows: 

1.  E.  Sicily  19833 

2.  Sicily  1912-1913  IGCH  2147 

3.  Gela  1911  IGCH  2198 

4.  Megara  Hyblea  1966  IGCH  2180 

5.  Salve  1930  IGCH  2030 

These  five  hoards,  listed  in  the  order  of  their  probable  date  of  deposit,  provide  a 
basis  for  understanding  the  various  phases  of  production  of  the  Pegasi  of  Medma. 
The  first  of  these,  found  in  eastern  Sicily  in  1983,  was  dispersed  in  commerce, 
so  we  know  little  of  the  circumstances  of  its  discovery.  The  hoard  contained  761 
staters  of  Corinthian  type,  as  well  as  eight  Siculo-Punic  tetradrachms.  This  con- 
stitutes the  largest  number  of  staters  of  the  colonies  of  Locri  found  in  any  hoard. 
Ten  were  of  Medma: 

5 examples  of  Calciati  n°  1 with  no  obv.  letter  / rev.  letter  M 
1 example  of  Calciati  n°  2 with  no  letter  on  obv.  or  rev. 

1 example  of  Calciati  n°  3 with  ME  ligate  on  obv.  / no  letter  on  rev. 

1 example  of  Calciati  n°  4 with  ME  ligate  on  obv.  / M on  rev. 

1 example  of  Calciati  n°  6 with  MK  ligate  on  obv.  / M on  rev. 

1 example  of  Calciati  n°  7 with  MK  ligate  on  obv. 

This  hoard  contains  nearly  all  of  the  types  of  Medma  staters  in  fresh  condition,  and 
“il  grado  di  usura  non  varia  sensibilmente  dalla  prima  emissione  all’ultima.”4  The 
clear  implication  is  that,  as  Calciati  puts  it,  “la  coniazione  di  Medma  sia  awenuta 
in  un  breve  arco  di  tempo,”5  and  that  this  coinage  began  only  a few  years  before 
the  deposit  date  of  the  hoard.  Furthermore,  based  on  the  Sicily  1912-1913  hoard 
(IGCH  2147)  and  the  Sicily  1935  hoard  (IGCH  2148),  which  were  dated  by  Kraay 
in  IGCH  to  310  BC,  the  E.  Sicily  hoard  can  also  be  dated  to  310  BC,  because  we 
find  nearly  the  same  composition.  Note  the  summary  of  the  Corinthian  staters  of 
Ravel’s  Period  V6  contained  in  these  three  hoards  in  Table  1. 

2.  Various  difficulties  have  prevented  the  exhaustive  identification  of  all  extant  specimens. 

3.  R.  Calciati,  Pegasi  (Mortara,  1990),  581-585  (henceforth  Calciati). 

4.  Ibid.,  585. 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  G.  K.  Jenkins,  “A  note  on  Corinthian  coins  in  the  West,”  in  Centennial  Publication  ANS 
(New  York,  1958),  367-379.  For  a definition  of  Period  V,  see  O.  Ravel,  Les  * Poulains'  de 
Corinthine  (Spink  1948),  pp.  116-126. 
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The  Die  Sequence  of  the  Silver  Staters  of  Medma 
Table  1.  Summary  of  Period  V Pegasi 


Corinth/Control 

Sicily  IGCH  2147 

Sicily  IGCH  2148 

E.  Sicily  1983 

E 

4 

+ 

4 

N 

9 

+ 

16 

A 

2 

+ 10 

AP 

74 

+ 

32 

r 

14 

+ 

7 

I 

4 

+ 

4 

A 

37 

+ 

15 

AA 

5 

+ 

8 

A I 

21 

+ 

4 

OI— 

+ 

— 

A I 

— 

+ 

18 

AY 

— 

+ 

— 

AO 

— 

+ 

— 

From  the  association  of  coins  of  Corinth  and  Medma,  one  can  conclude  that 
all  three  hoards  were  deposited  around  310  BC.  If  this  date  is  correct,  the  Medma 
Pegasi  would  have  commenced  around  330  BC.  This  would  mean  that  the  Medma 
coinage  was  struck  during  the  reign  of  Timoleon,  during  the  period  of  the  libera- 
tion of  Sicilian  and  Italian  cities  from  the  tyranny  of  the  two  Dionisii.  However, 
the  earlier  date  of  the  Sicilian  Pegasi,  including  those  of  Medma,  which  has  been 
proposed  by  Holloway,7  is  supported  by  the  hoard  evidence,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Taliercio,  who  supports  an  earlier  dating.8 

Let  us  now  examine  the  details  of  the  hoards.  Since  it  is  the  only  one  to  contain 
Medma  issues  without  ethnic  (albeit  a single  example),  the  E.  Sicily  1983  hoard, 
confirms  that  this  issue  should  be  considered  the  first,  shortly  preceding  the  other 
issues.  This  also  implies  that  this  is  the  earliest  of  the  four  hoards  containing  Med- 

7.  R.  R.  Holloway,  “II  problema  dei  ‘pegasi’  in  Sicilia,”  Numismatica  e Antichitd  Classiche 
( 1982),  129-136,  proposing  a continuity  of  Pegasi  emissions  in  Sicily,  which  would  date  the 
Medma  issue  to  the  years  after  350  BC  (see  p.  135). 

8.  M.  Taliercio  Mensitieri,  “Presenza  monetale  di  Corinto  e colonie  in  Sicilia  e in  Magna 
Grecia  nel  IV  e III  secolo  a.C.  in  La  monetazione  corinzia  in  Occidente  III  secolo  a.C„”  in 
Atti  del  IX  Convegno  del  CISN  (Napoli  1986)  (Rome,  1993),  87-115,  esp.  112-115.  Also  N. 
K.  Rutter,  Greek  coinages  of  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  (London,  1997),  166,  suggests  a date  in 
the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  BC  and  specifically  proposes  330-320  BC  in  his  more 
recent  Historia  NumorumK  Italy  (London,  2001),  182. 
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ma  Pegasi,  since  the  others  do  not  contain  all  of  the  Medma  issues.  In  fact,  the 
evidence  also  indicates  that  the  issue  without  ethnic  should  be  considered  the  first 
of  the  Medma  mint,  because  it  is  not  present  in  the  other  hoards.  Accordingly,  I 
designate  the  issue  without  ethnic  as  Group  I. 

Next  is  the  Sicily  hoard  ( IGCH  2147).  Based  on  the  Corinthian  coins  in  the 
hoard,  the  deposit  can  be  dated  to  310  BC,  but  according  to  the  manuscript  notes 
on  the  hoard  made  by  Newell,9  the  two  coins  of  Medma  in  the  hoard  are  the  type 
with  M on  the  reverse,10  so  this  issue  can  be  placed  slightly  after  the  issue  without 
legend,  and  it  thus  belongs  to  what  I call  Group  II. 

Third  is  the  Gela  hoard  ( IGCH  2198),  with  a deposit  date  of  282  BC,  which 
contains  a very  worn  example  of  the  type  of  Calciati  3.  Consequently,  it  is  probable 
that  our  Group  III,  which  includes  staters  with  ME  on  the  obverse  and  no  letters 
on  the  reverse,  must  precede  those  with  ME  on  the  obverse  and  M on  the  reverse 
(Group  IV).  This  is  further  supported  by  the  existence  of  a die  link  on  a coin  in 
Oxford  (n.  1574,  discussed  below),  which  links  Group  II  and  Group  III.11 

Next,  we  have  the  Megara  Hyblea  hoard  ( IGCH  2180).  The  contents  indicate 
a deposit  date  early  in  the  third  century  BC;  the  single  Medma  stater,  with  ME/M, 
belongs  to  our  Group  IV. 

Finally,  the  Salve  hoard  ( IGCH  2030),  is  dated  to  the  late  third  century  BC  by 
the  presence  of  a Roman  quadrigatus.  This  hoard  is  of  little  value  in  determining 
the  Medma  chronology,  since  it  contains  only  a single  Medma  stater  with  M on 
reverse.  Given  the  late  deposit  date  of  the  hoard,  however,  it  does  shed  light  on 
the  size  of  this  issue,  which  was  probably  much  larger  than  the  hoard  occurrences 
might  indicate  and  was  probably  the  largest  of  the  Medma  issues. 

Based  on  the  deposit  dates  of  these  five  hoards,  we  can  establish  the  probable 
die  sequence  of  the  Medma  staters,  divided  into  six  main  groups.  After  the  first 
four  groups  comes  Group  V,  with  MK  on  the  obverse  and  no  letter  on  the  reverse, 
and  finally  Group  VI,  of  barbarous  style,  and  evidently  the  last  issue  of  the  mint. 
The  dies  of  this  group  were  engraved  by  natives  and  not  by  Greeks,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  peculiar  style  of  the  coins. 

Finally,  we  can  place  the  end  of  the  Medma  coinage  in  317  BC,  at  the  time 
of  a new  direction  in  Croton’s  politics.  This  change  was  marked  by  the  advent  of 
democracy  and  by  the  treaty  of  Croton  with  the  Bretti  in  317  BC,12  which  must 

9. 1 am  grateful  to  Carmen  Arnold-Biucchi  for  allowing  me  access  to  the  notes  at  the  ANS 
during  the  summer  of  1994. 

10.  One  example  now  in  the  ANS  collection,  ANS  1957.172.1324  (SNG  587). 

11.  R.  R.  Holloway,  Ripostigli  del  Museo  Archeologico  di  Siracusa  (Rome,  1989),  88,  n.  1 5, 
and  plate  56,  n.  15. 

12.  Diod.  19.3.3-4;  M.  Taliercio,  “La  riduzione  ponderale  in  Magna  Grecia  e,  in  partico- 
lare,  gli  stateri  ridotti  di  Heraclea,  di  Thurii  e di  Crotone,”  Dial.  Arch.,  3rd.  ser.,  7 (1989),  n. 
2,  31-52,  esp.  42. 
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have  had  repercussions  in  Medma  and  other  Italiote  cities  and  perhaps  led  to  the 
cessation  of  coinage,  because  we  do  not  encounter  staters  of  reduced  weight.13 
In  summary,  then,  the  organization  of  the  coinage  is  as  follows: 


Obverse 

Reverse 

Group  I 

no  letter 

no  letter 

Group  II 

no  letter 

M 

Group  III 

ME  ligate 

no  letter 

Group  IV 

ME  ligate 

M 

Group  V 

MK  ligate 

no  letter 

Group  VI 

barbarous  style 

These  groupings  are  also  based  (see  below)  on  several  die  links,  which  permit  the 
reconstruction  of  the  final  activities  of  the  mint  of  Medma 

The  Sequence  of  the  Pegasi  of  Medma 

Group  I 

Obverse:  no  letter  / Reverse:  no  letter. 

Oi/Ri 

01  Wing  feathers  pointing  upward. 

Ri  Hair  curls  beyond  helmet  neckpiece. 

1.  Gorny  & Mosch  17,  2002,  n.  70, 8.54  g 

2.  F.  R.  Kiinker  Miinzenhandlung  83,  2003,  n.  53,  8.52  g 

O2/R2 

02  First  feather  short,  the  others  pointing  upward. 

R2  Dot  between  the  two  curls  below  neckpiece. 

3.  SNG  Lloyd  659,  8.73  g = Calciati,  n.  2/3 

4.  Campana  8.45  g = Calciati,  n.  2/2 

5.  E.  Sicilyi983, 8.452  g = Calciati,  n.  2/1  = 707/2 

6.  F.  R.  Kiinker  Miinzenhandlung  104,  2005,  n.  66,  8.22  g 


13.  To  my  knowledge,  no  firm  evidence  has  been  discovered;  however,  Consolo  Langher, 
I Brettii  (1995),  103,  contends  that  some  staters  of  Locri  and  Medma  “di  chiaro  stampo  ag- 
atodeo.”  In  fact,  the  average  weight  of  the  Medma  staters  is  around  8.5  g,  not  the  6.6-6.9  g 
average  of  the  Agathodes  issues  (see  the  appendix  to  M.  Taliercio,  “La  riduzione  ponderale 
in  Magna  Grecia  e,  in  particolare,  gli  stated  ridotti  di  Heraclea,  di  Thurii  e di  Crotone,”  Dial. 
Arch.,  3rd.  ser.,  7 (1989],  48-51)- 
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Group  II 

Obverse:  no  letter  / Reverse:  M. 

O2/R3 

R3  Small  M beneath  neck  truncation  and  dot  under  neckpiece. 

7.  Naville  vii,  1924,  n.  1163,  8.65  g = Calciati  2/4  = 704/1 

8.  SNG  Fitzwilliam  1837,  8.36  g 

9.  Berlin,  Imhoof-Blumer  1900, 8.56  g 

O2/R4 

R4  Similar,  with  dot  under  neckpiece,  but  curls  arranged  differently. 

10.  SNG  ANS  587  = Calciati,  n.  1/13 

11.  Birkler  and  Waddell  1,  7/XII/1979,  n.  29, 8.36  g 

12.  M&M,  List  360,  Sept.  1974,  n.  11,  8.36  g = M&M  54,  26  Oct.  1978,  n.  76 
= Calciati,  n.  1/10 

13.  M&M,  List  462, 1984,  n.  4 , 8.62  g 

14.  E.  Sicily  1983, 8,659  g = Calciati  n.  1/9 

15.  E.  Sicily  1983,  8,264  g = Calciati  n.1/11  = 705/1 

16.  E.  Sicily  1983, 8.595  g = Calciati  n.  1/12  = 706/1 

17.  Glendining,  March  1931,  n.  1090, 8.7  g 

18.  Auctiones  1986,  n.  23  = Calciati  n.  1/14 

19.  Berlin,  Lobbecke  1906, 8.665  g 

20.  Grose,  n.  1836,  8.09  g 

21.  Grose,  n.  1837, 8.35  g 

22.  De  Nanteuil,  n.  233, 8.52  g 

23.  Hirsch  1924,  n.  310,  8.45  g 

24.  Kunst  und  Miinzen  1969,  n.  3,  8.35  g 

O3/R4 

O3  Slightly  straighter  wingfeathers. 

25.  Hirsch  25, 1909,  Philipsen  Coll,  n.  1132  = Sartiges,  Paris  1921,  plate  16, 
n.  289 

26.  Numismatica  Ars  Classica  40,  2007,  n.  228,  8.65  g 
O2/R5 

R5  Variations  in  the  curls  extending  beyond  the  neckpiece. 

27.  SNG  ANS  588  = Calciati,  n.  2* 4 

O2/R6 

R6  Variations  in  the  curls  extending  beyond  the  neckpiece. 

28.  SNG  ANS  589  = Calciati,  n.  1/15 


14.  Contrary  to  Calciati’s  description,  this  specimen  exhibits  a small  M below  the  neck 
truncation.  The  coin  comes  from  the  Sicily  1912-1913  Hoard  (=  IGCH  2147). 
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(At  this  point,  there  is  an  interruption  in  the  coinage,  which  I believe  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  silver  for  coining  rather  than  some  obscure  political  or  economic  reason.) 

O4/R7 

04  First  wingfeather  shorter. 

R7  Without  dot,  and  with  two  curls  beyond  the  neckpiece. 

29.  SNG  ANS  590  = SNG  Berry  783,  8.58  g = Calciati,  n.  1/3 

30.  BMC  Corinth,  8.55  g = Calciati  n.  1/5 

31.  M&M  26,  7 Nov.  1974,  n.  55,  8.65  g 

32.  Budapest,  Dessewffy,  n.  2366, 8.4  g 

33.  Hess-Leu  6-7, 1966,  n.  82, 8.54  gls 

34.  Gorny  & Mosch  151,  2006,  n.  72, 8.71  g 

O4/R8 

R8  Variations  in  the  curls  extending  beyond  the  neckpiece. 

35.  Frankfurter  Miinz.  116,  Jan.  1969,  n.  393,  8.6  g = Kricheldorf  23,  Sept. 
1963,  n.  82, 8.56  g = Kricheldorf,  1-2  July  1966,  n.  95 

36.  Kunst  und  Miinzen  XVI,  n.  95  = Calciati,  n.  1 

37.  NFA  1987,  n.  25  = Calciati,  n.  x/x 

38.  E.  Sicily  X983,  8.569  g = Calciati,  n.  1/2  = 702/x 

39.  Stack’s,  17  May  X983,  n,  56, 8.1 15  g 

40.  M&M  Deutschland,  X2,  2003,  n.  79,  8.53  g = M&M  Deutschland,  X4, 
2004,  n.  367,  8.53  g 

O5/R8 

05  Variation  in  the  orientation  of  the  wingfeathers. 

41.  Kunst  und  Munzen  V,  X98X,  n.  19  = Calciati,  n.  x/6 

42.  J.  Schulman,  Fixed  Price  List  2x2,  Winter  1977,  n.  7, 8.50  g 

43.  M&M  72, 6 Oct.  X987,  n.  502  = Sotheby’s,  27-28  Oct.  X993,  n.  x8s 

44.  E.  Sicily  X983, 8.33  x g = Calciati  n.  1/7  = 703/x 

45.  Sternberg  XX,  20  April  X988,  n.  145,  8.65  g 

46.  Lanz  22,  xo  May  X982,  n.  50, 8.6x  g 

47.  Kricheldorf  X963,  n.  82 

48.  Kricheldorf  X966,  n.  95 

49.  BMC  Corinth  97/  x 

50.  Dresden 

O6/R7 

06  First  and  the  fifth  wingfeathers  are  longer. 

51.  SNG  Oxford  X572, 8.29  g = Calciati,  n.  x/4 

52.  Oxford,  Nat.  Mus.  of  Wales  Loan  X968,  n.  220,  8.53  g 

15.  Also  listed  in  A.  Erdogan,  Antik grek  sikkeleri  katalogu  (Istanbul,  1980),  n.  783. 
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53.  Campana  Coll.,  8.78  g16  = Calciati,  n.  2/217 

54.  Gemini  II,  2006,  n.  83, 8.74  g 

O6/R8 

R8  Variation  in  the  position  of  the  M,  upward  and  to  the  left  of  the  helmet. 

55.  SNG  Fitzwilliami836,  gr.  8,10 

O6/R9 

R9  Variations  in  the  curls  extending  beyond  the  neckpiece. 

56.  SNG  Oxford  1573  = Calciati,  n.  2/5'® 

Group  III 

Obverse:  ME  ligate/  Reverse : no  letter 
O7/R9 

O 7 In  addition  to  the  ME  (ligate),  this  die  has  the  first  wing  feather  curved 
and  long  and,  unlike  the  preceding,  shows  a slight  cut  in  the  left  rear  leg  of 
Pegasus. 

57.  SNG  Oxford  1574,  8.93  g = Calciati,  n.  3/2 

58.  CNG,  Mail  Bid  sale  76,  2007,  n.  100, 8.59  g.  (This  issue  is  extremely  im- 
portant, because  it  links  Group  III  with  Group  II  and  indirectly  confirms  the 
die  sequence  at  this  crucial  point.) 

O7/R10 

Rio  A variation  of  the  preceding. 

59.  Kricheldorf,  19-21  Feb.  1973,  n.  75 

60.  SNG  Cop.  1899,  8.68  = Calciati,  n.  5 

O7/R11 

Ri  1 Again,  a variation  of  the  preceding. 

61.  Grose,  n.  1838,  8.36  g = Calciati,  n.  3/3 

62.  Stacks,  5-6  March  1971,  n.  221,  8.66  g 

63.  Weber,  n.  1096  = Calciati,  n.  3/1 

64.  Sambon  Canessa,  Dec.  1902,  n.  70,  8.68  g 

65.  E.  Sicily  1983,  8.311  g = Calciati,  n.  3/5  = 706/3 

66.  SNG  Fitzwilliam  1838,  8.36  g 

67.  Wien,  n.  13372. 8.27  g 

68.  Berlin,  Imhoof  Blumer  1900,  8.55  g 

69.  BMC  Corinth  97/2,  8.74  g 

70.  Hirsch  1922,  n.  180,  8.92  g 

16.  Letter  from  Prof.  Campana,  March  16, 1986. 

17.  Where  the  weight  is  given  as  8.45  g. 

18.  The  letter  below  the  neck  truncation  is  partially  visible. 
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O8/R11 

08  Different  die  with  wing  feathers  variously  oriented,  and  lacking  the  gap  in 
the  left  rear  leg. 

71.  Naville  1922,  Evans  Coll.,  n.  180, 8.92  g 
O9/R1 1 

09  The  gap  in  the  rear  leg  is  faint  and  the  wing  feathers  are  variously  oriented. 

72.  SNG  Lloyd  658,  8.51  g = Calciati,  n.  3 

Group  IV 

Obverse:  ME  ligate/  Reverse:  M. 

O9/R12 

R12  This  die  is  very  similar  to  Ri  1 but  has  the  letter  M below  the  neck  trunca- 
tion. The  linkage  to  Group  III  is  based  on  a coin  in  the  British  Museum. 

73.  BMC  Corinth  11,  8.74  g 
72  bis.  Spink  1958, 8.58  g19 

(At  this  point,  there  is  a second  interruption  in  the  sequence,  perhaps  filled 
by  the  following  example.) 

74.  Classical  Numismatic  Auctions,  Quarryville,  Penn.,  II,  7 Nov.  1987,  n.  23 
O10/R13 

010  Wing  feathers  variously  oriented. 

R13  Different  profile  and  small  die  break  in  upper  right  field. 

75.  Adolph  Hess  18,  March  1918,  n.  582,  8.44  g = Ratto,  Lugano,  4 April 
1927,  n.  315, 8.40  g 

O10/R13 

On  Wing  feathers  arranged  differently  than  preceding. 

76.  Hirsch  XXI,  n.  1826  = Weber,  1908 

O12/R13 

R13  Die  break  along  nose  of  Athena  more  pronounced  than  on  preceding. 

O12  Very  different  style  of  Pegasus,  first  wing  feather  very  short  and  ME  very 
faint. 

77.  Bank  Leu  & Co.,  Dec.  1961,  n.  94, 8.59  g = Attianese,20  n.  522  = Calciati, 
n.  i/821 

78.  E.  Sicily  1983, 8.512  g = Calciati,  n.  4 = 707/4 

19.  Cast  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  recorded  on  my  visit  in  1986,  in  a box  labeled 
“Corinth  Misc.” 

20.  P.  Attianese,  Calabria  Greca:  Greek  coins  of  Calabria , vol.  1 (Santa  Severina,  1974). 

21.  Calciati  has  inexplicably  placed  this  coin  out  of  sequence,  and  Attianese  was  apparen- 
tly unaware  of  the  presence  of  the  small  M on  the  reverse  of  the  coin  he  illustrated. 
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79.  BMC  Corinth  8.62  = Calciati,  n.  4/1 

80.  Campana  8.59  g.  = Calciati,  n.  5/122 

81.  Gorny&Mosch  142,  2005,  n.  1124,  8.61  g 

Group  V 

Obverse : MK  ligate  / Reverse : no  letter. 

O13/R13 

O13  Monogram  interpreted  as  AK. 

82.  E.  Sicily  1983,  8.414  = Calciati,  n.  7 = 709/7 

83.  SNG,  Lockett  1841,  8.66  g,  partially  double  struck 

84.  Berlin  n.  72/1888.  The  coin  has  been  attributed  to  the  Lucani,  reading 
the  monogram  as  A and  K.  However,  upon  closer  examination,  the  coin  may 
be  attributed  to  Medma,  since  the  epsilon  is  quasi-lunate  and  is  placed  next 
to  a very  narrow  Ml.23 

O13/R14 

R14  Identical  die  to  R13,  except  lacking  M. 

85.  SNG  ANS  586,  8.13  g = Calciati,  n.  6/1 

86.  E.  Sicily  1983, 8.268  g = Calciati,  n.  6 = 708/6 

87.  Numismatica  Ars  Classica,  Auction  P,  2005,  n.  1 1 16,  8.62  g 

O13/R15 

R15  Variation  of  the  preceding. 

88.  BM,  London,  8.50  g.  = Calciati,  n.  6/2. 

Group  VI 

Barbarous  coin,  probably  not  belonging  to  Medma  on  stylistic  grounds. 

89.  J.  Schulman  210,  1975,  n.  26.  Obverse  similar  to  Oi,  but  the  reverse 
without  legend  and  of  aberrant  style,  with  traces  of  a symbol  to  the  right  and 
beneath  the  neck  of  Athena. 


22.  The  coin  is  extremely  important  in  that  it  marks  the  transition  between  Group  IV 
and  Group  V with  a very  clear  die,  as  the  reverse  (R13)  is  the  same.  The  weight  of  the  two 
Medma  staters  from  the  Campana  collection  was  kindly  provided  by  Prof.  Campana. 

23.  Cf.  G.  Gorini,  “Per  uno  studio  della  monetazione  di  Medma,”  Numismatica  e AntichitA 
Classiche  14  (1985),  127-140,  esp.  135,  n.  39;  and  M.  Taliercio  Mensitieri,  “Problemi  mon- 
etari  di  Hipponium  e delle  citti  della  Brettia  tra  IV  e III  sec.  a.C.,”  in  Crotone  e la  sua  storia 
tra  IV  e III  secolo  a.  C.  (Naples,  1993),  131-186,  esp.  174-175,  referring  to  this  coin  but 
dating  it  to  the  reign  of  Agathocles. 
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Conclusions 

Altogether,  we  have  thirteen  obverse  and  fifteen  reverse  dies,  with  an  average  of 
6.69  specimens  per  die,  from  which  (without  becoming  involved  in  the  debate 
regarding  the  relationship  between  the  size  of  an  issue  and  the  number  of  dies 
used  to  produce  it),24  we  can  conclude,  based  on  the  evidence  presented,  that  the 
coinage  of  Medma  was  of  short  duration  and  modest  in  size.  We  have  assembled 
some  ninety  examples  of  the  Medma  coinage  and,  although  it  may  be  possible  to 
increase  this  number  slightly,  we  have  included  the  specimens  from  most  impor- 
tant public  and  private  collections,  as  well  as  from  many  auction  and  fixed  price 
catalogues. 

I therefore  conclude  that  this  sporadic  emission  of  staters  represents  the  con- 
tribution of  this  Locrian  colony  to  the  Italian  cause  at  the  moment  of  the  Timo- 
leontic  renaissance  and  before  the  final  capture  of  Medma  by  the  Bruttii,  which 
restricts  the  Corinthian  types  to  the  period  from  330-317  BC.  This  parallels  the 
similar  emission  of  Locri,  which  at  that  point  resumes  Syracusan  types  and  there- 
fore belongs  to  Taliercio’s  Group  Ci.2S 
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A fourth  century  BCE  hoard  from  the  Near  East 

Plates  47-58  Lisa  Anderson*  and  Peter  G.  van  Alfen** 


This  article  presents  a hoard  of  475  coins,  mostly  Athenian  owls,  found  in  the 
Near  East  that  was  buried  between  334  and  330  BCE.  Included  in  the  study  is 
an  analysis  of  the  later  fourth-century  Athenian  weight  standard. 

In  2006,  the  American  Numismatic  Society  received  a donation  of  313  Athe- 
nian-type tetradrachms  that  was  augmented  in  2008  by  an  additional  gift  of  120 
Athenian-type  tetradrachms,  including  Athenian  imitations  from  Egypt  and 
the  Levant,  plus  36  additional  coins  minted  in  or  by  Sinope,  Amisos,  unnamed 
Persian  satrap(s),  Mausolus  of  Caria,  Aspendos,  Tarsus,  Issos,  Sidon,  and  Tyre. 
The  469  coins  of  the  two  donations  (accession  numbers  2006.12.1-313  and 
2008.15.1-156),  and  six  Athenian  tetradrachms  not  donated  to  the  Society  (here 
R1-R6),  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  same  hoard.  Although  nothing  absolute 
is  known  about  its  provenience  or  its  find  date,  the  hoard  was  reportedly  found 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  somewhere  in  the  region  of  northern  Syria.1  The  general 


* Lisa_M_Anderson@brown.edu 
**vanalfen@numismatics.org. 

1 . By  “northern  Syria”  we  mean  the  general  region  where  the  modern  states  of  Turkey,  Syria 
and  Iraq  intersect.  There  is  no  information  associated  with  the  hoard,  or  that  can  be  derived 
from  the  hoard  itself,  to  indicate  more  specifically  in  which  modem  state’s  territory  the  hoard 
was  found.  It  is  lamentable  that  with  the  loss  of  its  exact  provenience  and  circumstances  of  its 
discovery  this  hoard  cannot  provide  an  archaeologically  datable  context,  hints  about  circum- 
stances of  deposit,  or  anything  beyond  the  information  derived  from  the  coins  themselves. 
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composition  of  the  hoard  and  the  prevelance  of  cuts,  countermarks,  and  graffiti 
support  a Near  Eastern  provenance,  whereas  the  general  consistency  of  preserva- 
tion and  patina  support  the  claim  that  all  the  coins  were  found  together.  As  will  be 
seen,  this  hoard,  which  we  have  designated  “ANS  Near  East,”  was  likely  deposited 
between  334  and  330  BCE,  a key  period  of  political  and  economic  transition  in 
Persian  territories. 

Over  90%  of  the  coins  from  the  hoard  are  Athenian-style  tetradrachms  (“owls”), 
a preponderance  of  owls  that  is  paralleled  by  other  Near  Eastern  hoards  of  the  later 
fourth  century.2  Within  the  mix  of  owls  are  bona  fide  Athenian  products  that  span 
a chronological  range  from  the  later  fifth  century  to  the  last  decades  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  (un)marked  Near  Eastern  imitations.  The  most  numerous  single  type 
of  coin  in  the  hoard  are  bona  fide  Athenian  pi-style  owls  of  the  later  fourth  century, 
comprising  360  coins  or  c.  75%  of  the  total  number  of  coins. 

This  study  is  divided  into  four  parts:  the  first  section  presents  a description 
of  the  hoard  coins  and  their  dating;  the  second  section  offers  an  analysis  of  the 
cuts,  countermarks,  and  graffiti  found  on  the  coins;  the  third  section  offers  a wider 
study  of  the  weights  of  pi-style  owls  that  encompasses  1063  owls  from  this  hoard 
and  from  other  hoards  found  in  the  Aegean  and  Near  East;  the  last  section  pres- 
ents our  general  conclusions. 

I.  Description  of  the  Hoard 

The  475  coins  from  the  hoard  are  all  larger  denomination  silver  issues,  most  of 
which  date  from  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  century  BCE.  We  have  placed  the 
coins  into  two  broad  groups,  non-Athenian  types,  which  are  discussed  first  in  a 
general  west-to-east  geographical  sequence,  and  Athenian  types. 

I.A:  Non-Athenian  type  coinage 
Paphlagonia,  Sinope,  AR  drachm 

Obv.:  Head  of  Sinope,  1.,  wearing  necklace  and  earrings;  border  of  dots 
Rev.:  Eagle  1.,  carrying  dolphin;  below  and  at  r.,  legends  in  Greek  and 
Aramaic 

1.  4.78  g;  6:00;  obv.  1 cut;  in  field  r.,  0EOT(I);  below,  IINfi  (ANS  2008.15.1) 

2.  4.49  g;  3:00;  Aramaic  inscription  partially  off  flan,  'ARYWR'H 

(ANS  2008.15.2) 

3.  5.06  g;  2:00;  rev.  1 cut;  Aramaic  ’ARYWRT  (ANS  2008.15.3) 


2.  See,  for  example,  the  1973  Iraq  hoard  (van  Alfen  2000),  the  1989  Syria  hoard  (van  Alfen 
2002a),  and  the  2004  owl  and  bullion  hoard  (van  Alfen  2004/56). 
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Two  of  the  Sinopian  coins  (nos.  2 and  3)  have  Aramaic  legends  naming  the  issuer, 
’ARYWRT  (Ariarathes)  on  no.  3,  who  is  possibly  the  issuer  of  no.  2 as  well.  The 
Persian  dynast  Ariarathes,  who  ruled  in  Paphlagonia  from  c.  345  to  322  BCE,  is- 
sued the  bulk  of  his  coinage  between  c.  330  and  322  BCE  (Harrison  1982a:  166; 
288-90).  Although  Newell  (1931:  21-22)  expressed  doubts  about  being  able  to 
locate  where  in  Paphlagonia  these  Aramaic  inscribed  coins  were  minted,  Harrison 
(1982a:  266-290;  1982b)  considers  Sinope  as  the  likeliest  mint  for  this  series  and 
three  other  series  of  Sinopean  imitations  with  Aramaic  legends.  Without  a full 
study  of  the  fourth  century  coinage  of  Sinope  the  question  must  remain  open, 
however.  The  placement  of  no.  1 within  the  Sinopean  series  would  also  benefit 
from  such  a study.  The  legend  0EOTI  is  well  known,  but  the  issues  of  this  magis- 
trate are  not  yet  dated.  Four  coins  with  the  legend  0EOTI  appeared  in  the  Kiichuk 
Kohne  hoard  of  c.  325-320  BCE  ( IGCH 1394;  Newell  1931:  nos.  9-12),  which  of- 
fers a terminus  ante  quem  for  this  magistrate.  Significantly,  the  weights  of  all  three 
of  these  coins  are  well  below  the  ideal  of  c.  6.0  g for  Sinopean  drachms  but  are 
closer  to  the  siglos  (?)  standard  of  c.  5.1  g that  Newell  (1931:  22-23)  proposed  for 
the  issues  of  Ariarathes. 

Pontus,  Amisos,  AR  drachm  (imitation?) 

Obv.:  Female  head  1.  wearing  turreted  crown;  border  of  dots 
Rev.:  Owl  with  wings  spread  facing  and  perched  upon  a shield;  symbol  in  r. 
field 

4.  5.12  g;  4:00;  obv.  1 cut  (ANS  2008.15.4) 

The  style,  misshapen  symbol  on  the  reverse,  and  lack  of  a magistrate’s  inscription 
suggest  that  this  coin  is  an  imitation  of  the  drachms  produced  at  Amisos  through- 
out the  fourth  century.  Although  Wroth  (1889:  13)  and  Newell  (1931:  7)  affirm  a 
distinction  between  drachms  produced  before  360  BCE  and  those  after,  this  coin 
does  not  replicate  the  style  of  either  series  to  an  exact  degree. 

Uncertain  mint  in  Asia  Minor,  Royal  Achaemenid  Issues  (?),  AR  ( Chian)  tetradrachm 

Obv.:  Persian  king  kneeling  r.,  drawing  bow;  border  of  dots 
Rev.:  Horseman  r.;  border  of  dots 

5. 14.85  g;  6:00;  rev.  2 cuts  (ANS  2008.15.5) 

6.  14.91  g;  7:00;  rev.  2 cuts  (ANS  2008.15.6) 

7-  14-97  g;  7:00;  rev.  1 cut  (ANS  2008.15.7) 

8.  15.05  g;  5:00;  obv.  2 cuts  (ANS  2008.15.8) 

9.  14.71  g;  11:00;  obv.  1 cut  (controlmarks  rev. — o’  in  field  1.;  under  horse, 

dolphin)  (ANS  2008.15.9) 
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These  five  new  coins  of  this  enigmatic  series  offer  little  more  of  substance  to  An- 
drew Meadows’s  (2002)  analysis  of  the  two  dozen  or  so  examples  from  the  Pixo- 
daros  hoard  (CH  9.  421).  As  Meadows  predicted,  the  discovery  of  new  coins  has 
increased  the  total  number  of  known  dies;  none  of  the  examples  here  are  linked  to 
one  another  or  to  those  from  the  Pixodaros  hoard,  thus  reaffirming  the  arguments 
that  this  series  was  not  an  emergency  or  expeditionary  coinage,  but  served  more 
general  purposes.  Based  on  the  Pixodarus  hoard.  Meadows  tentatively  dated  those 
coins  without  controlmarks  to  before  c.  341  BCE  and  those  with  controlmarks  to 
sometime  after.  The  relative  wear  of  nos.  5-8  compared  to  our  single  coin  with 
control  marks,  no.  9,  could  indiciate  that  these  coins  had  been  in  circulation  lon- 
ger, but  this  is  only  speculation. 

Caria,  Hekatomnid  dynasty , Mausolus,  AR  tetradrachm 

Obv.:  Head  of  Apollo  facing 

Rev.:  Zeus  Labraundos  standing  r.;  MAYXXQAAOX 

10.  15.02  g;  11:00;  obv.  2 cuts  (ANS  2008.15.10) 

Mausolus,  who  reigned  in  Caria  and  Lycia  from  377/6-353/2  BCE,  produced  a 
healthy  stream  of  coinage  during  his  tenure.  Koray  Konuks  die  study  of  the  Heka- 
tomnid dynasts  identified  73  obverse  dies  for  this  series  of  Mausolus  tetradrachms. 
We  await  the  publication  of  this  study  in  order  to  locate  our  coin  within  the  se- 
ries. 

Pamphylia,  Aspendos,  AR  stater 
Obv.:  Two  wrestlers 

Rev.:  Slinger  standing  r.,  in  square  border;  triskeles  in  field  r.;  at  1.,  down- 
ward, EITFEAIIYX 

11. 10.69  g;  11:00;  MA  (or  MA)  between  wrestlers  (ANS  2008.15.11) 

12. 10.80  g;  11:00;  obv.  2 cuts  (ANS  2008.15.12) 

Oguz  Tekin’s  (2000: 165-167)  dating  of  the  staters  of  Aspendos,  which  is  based  on 
the  stance  of  the  wrestlers  among  other  things,  places  both  of  these  coins  firmly 
within  the  fourth  series,  c.  380/75-330/25  BCE.  The  relative  wear  of  the  coins,  of 
no.  1 1 particularly,  could  indicate  that  these  coins  belong  to  a date  earlier  rather 
than  later  within  the  range  of  dates  offered  by  Tekin. 

Cilicia,  Tarsus  under  Mazday  (Mazaios),  AR  staters 

Casabonne  ( 2004):  Series  I,  group  B 

Obv.:  Baal  of  Tarsus  throned  1.,  wheat  over  grapes  in  r.  hand,  staff  in  1.;  at  r. 
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upward,  B’LTRZ  in  Aramaic;  linear  border 

Rev.:  Lion  attacking  stag  to  1.;  MZDY  above  in  Aramaic,  mem  below;  square 
border  of  dots 

13. 10.52  g;  12:00;  rev.  2 cuts  (ANS  2008.15.13) 

14. 10.64  g:  10:00;  obv.  1 cut;  rev.  graffito  “X”  (ANS  2008.15.14) 

15. 10.70  g;  8:00;  rev.  2 cuts  (ANS  2008.15.15) 

Casabonne  (2004):  Series  I,  group  C 

Obv.:  Baal  of  Tarsus  throned  1.,  wheat  over  grapes  in  r.  hand,  staff  in  1.;  at  r. 
upward,  B’LTRZ  in  Aramaic;  symbol  below  throne;  border  of  dots 

Rev.:  Lion  attacking  stag;  MZDY  above  in  Aramaic,  mem  below;  linear  bor- 
der 

16. 10.25  g;  11:00;  rev.  2 cuts  (ANS  2008.15.16) 

Casabonne  (2004):  Series  II,  group  A 

Obv.:  Baal  of  Tarsus  throned  1.,  wheat  over  grapes  in  r.  hand,  staff  in  1.;  at  r. 
upward,  B’LTRZ  in  Aramaic;  various  letters  and  symbols  below  throne 
and  in  1.  field;  border  of  dots 

Rev.:  Lion  attacking  bull  to  1.;  MZDY  above  in  Aramaic,  samek  mem  below; 
linear  border 

17. 10.46  g;  10:00;  rev.  1 cut  (illegible  under  throne)  (ANS  2008.15.17) 

18.  10.48  g;  9:00;  no  marks  (mem  resh  at  1.  in  Aramaic  and  Phoenician)  (ANS 
2008.15.18) 

19. 10.61  g;  6:00;  rev.  1 cut  ( mem  under  throne,  nun  tau)  (ANS  2008.15.19) 

20. 10.62  g;  3:00;  rev.  3 cuts  (illegible  under  throne;  ayin  at  1. ) (ANS  2008.15.20) 

Casabonne  (2004):  Series  II,  group  B 

Obv.:  Baal  of  Tarsus  throned  1.,  wheat  over  grapes  in  r.  hand,  staff  in  1.;  at  r. 
upward,  B’LTRZ  in  Aramaic;  below  throne,  mem;  to  1.,  resh;  border  of 
dots 

Rev.:  Lion  attacking  bull  to  1.;  MZDY  above  in  Aramaic;  linear  border 

21. 10.72  g;  1:00;  rev.  3 cuts  (ANS  2008.15.21) 

Casabonne  (2004):  Series  II,  group  D 

Obv.:  Baal  of  Tarsus  throned  1.,  wheat  over  grapes  in  r.  hand,  staff  in  1.;  at  r. 
upward,  B’LTRZ  in  Aramaic;  to  1.,  nun  tau7.  ; border  of  dots 

Rev.:  Lion  attacking  bull  to  1.;  MZDY  above  in  Aramaic;  border  of  dots 

22.  10.85  g;  8:00;  obv.  4 cuts  (ANS  2008.15.22) 
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Casabonne  (2004):  Series  IV 

Obv.:  Baal  of  Tarsus  throned  L,  holding  staff  in  r.  hand;  at  L,  grape  bunch  and 
Phoenician  resh\  at  r.  upward,  B'LTRZ  in  Aramaic 
Rev.:  Lion  attacking  bull  over  city  walls;  above  in  Aramaic,  MZDY  ZY  ‘L 
‘ BRNHR ’ W HLK ; border  of  dots 

23.  10.62  g;  9:00  (ANS  2008.15.23) 

While  it  is  clear  that  the  Persian  nobleman  Mazday  (Mazaios  in  Greek)  was  re- 
sponsible for  issuing  a large  volume  of  coinage  from  Tarsus  in  the  third  quarter 
of  the  fourth  century  BCE,  less  clear  are  the  dates  of  his  rule  and  the  chronology 
of  the  several  series  of  his  coinage.  At  some  point  between  c.  361  and  345  BCE, 
Mazday  assumed  satrapal  powers  in  Tarsus  and  retained  power  until  sometime 
around  the  Macedonians’  onslaught  towards  Persia  (Casabonne  2004:  207-210). 
All  of  Mazday  s Tarsian  issues  are  likely  dated  before  the  battle  of  Issos  (333  BCE), 
by  which  time  he  had  left  Tarsus  to  undertake  other  responsibilities  farther  east. 
Casabonne’s  (2004:  211-215)  arrangment  of  the  Tarsian  issues  into  six  series  does 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  order  in  which  the  coins  were  issued,  a matter  that  re- 
mains unresolved. 

Transeuphratene,  Issos  under  Mazday,  AR  shekel 

Obv.:  Baal  of  Tarsus  type  throned,  1.,  holding  staff  in  r.  hand;  at  1.,  incense 
burner;  at  r.  upward,  B’LDGN  in  Aramaic;  linear  border 
Rev.:  Lion  walking  r.;  above  in  Aramaic  MZDY-,  above  and  to  r.,  symbol;  beth 
below;  border  of  dots 

24.  7.18  g;  11:00;  obv.  1 cut  (ANS  2008.15.24) 

Van  Alfen  (2008;  this  volume)  argues  that  this  coin  is  one  of  two  known  from  a 
series  issued  by  Mazday  at  Issos  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  century  BCE. 

Phoenicia,  Sidon  under  Mazday  (and  Evagoras),  AR  double  shekels 

Obv.:  Galley  with  oars  over  stylized  waves;  border  of  dots 
Rev.:  Chariot  1.,  with  driver  and  king;  servant  behind;  MZDY  within  curve 
upper  1.;  border  of  dots 

25.  25.51  g;  11:00;  rev.  1 cut  (Elayi  and  Elayi  2004a,  obv.  die  Dio?)  (ANS 

2008.15.25) 

26.  24.83  g;  1:00;  rev.  2 cuts  (ANS  2008.15.26) 

27.  25.31  g;  12:00  (Elayi  and  Elayi  2004a,  rev.  die  R5)  (ANS  2008.15.27) 

28.  25.68  g;  1:00;  obv.  grafhto;  rev.  1 cut  (beth  20  above  galley)(dies  not  in  Elayi 

and  Elayi  2004a)  (ANS  2008.15.28) 
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Obv.:  Galley  with  oars  over  stylized  waves;  border  of  dots 
Rev.:  Chariot  1.,  with  driver  and  king;  servant  behind;  ayitt,  ayin  within  curve 
upper  1.;  border  of  dots 

29.  25.  77  g;  12:00  (rev.  die  R4,  Elayi  and  Elayi  2004a)  (2008. 15.  29) 

Four  of  the  five  Sidonian  coins  in  the  hoard  were  issued  under  Mazday  (Mazaios), 
under  whose  oversight  the  Sidonian  mint  produced  dated  coins  between  c.  353 
and  333  BCE  (Elayi  and  Elayi  2004a:  660-664).  No.  28  offers  an  unproblematic 
reading  of  the  date  “year  20”  (334  BCE;  Elayi  and  Elayi  2004b:  162),  a coin  which 
also  presents  new  dies  for  Elayi  and  Elayi’s  (2004a)  series  IV.  6. 1.  m.  The  obverse 
of  no.  27  is  obscured,  but  the  reverse  die  is  linked  to  Elayi  and  Elayi  (2004a)  no. 
1631,  a coin  from  year  1;  both  of  the  other  two  Mazday  coins  are  too  worn  to  offer 
evidence  for  dating.  Nesded  within  Mazday’s  issues  is  a series  represented  here  by 
no.  29  that  was  issued  between  346-343  BCE  under  the  Cypriot  Evagoras  during 
Sidon’s  revolt  from  Persian  hegemony  (Elayi  and  Elayi  2004b:  161). 

Phoenicia,  Tyre , AR  shekels 

Obv.:  Sea  deity  on  a hippocampus  r.,  drawing  bow,  over  waves  with  dolphin; 
border  of  dots 

Rev.:  Horned  owl  standing  r.,  head  facing,  with  crook  and  flail;  year  in  field 
r.;  border  of  dots 

Bet/yon  ( 1982) fifth  series  (357-355  BCE) 

30.  9.27  g;  11:00;  rev.  2 cuts  (year  3;  mem  in  field  lower  r. ) (ANS  2008.15.30) 
Bet/yon  ( 1982)  sixth  series  ( c . 355/54~352/5I  BCE) 

31.  8.78  g;  12:00;  obv.  1 cut  (year  3)  (ANS  2008.15.31) 

32.  8.52  g;  11:00;  obv.  2 cuts  and  1 square  punch,  rev.  one  cut  (year  4;  sade  in 

field  lower  r. ) (ANS  2008.15.32) 

Bet/yon  (1982)  seventh  series  (c.  347-33 2 BCE) 

33.  8.63  g;  1:00;  obv.  1 shallow  cut,  rev.  1 shallow  cut  (year  3)  (ANS  2008.1 5.33) 

34.  8.74  g;  12:00  (year  3?)  (ANS  2008.15.34) 

35.  8.51  g;  12:00;  obv.  2 cuts  (ANS  2008.15.35) 

36.  8.66  g;  1:00  (year  15)  (ANS  2008.15.36) 

Three  of  John  Betlyon’s  (1982)  seven  series  of  Persian-period  Tyrian  issues  are  rep- 
resented in  the  hoard.  Nos.  33-34,  which  are  from  the  last  (seventh)  series  minted 
under  ‘Uzzimilk,  c.  (349V347-332  BCE,  are  dated  to  346,  340,  and  334  BCE. 
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I.B:  Athenian-type  coinage 

As  is  typical  of  Near  Eastern  hoards  of  the  fourth  century  BCE,  this  hoard  contains 
a mix  of  bona  fide  Athenian  issues  and  their  imitations,  which  were  produced  in 
various  locales  in  the  Levant  and  Egypt.  “Marked”  imitations  are  those  that  bear 
symbols  or  inscriptions  that  potentially  indicate  where  the  coins  were  struck  and 
under  whose  authority:  “unmarked”  imitations  are  those  that  bear  no  such  marks 
but  are  not  bona  fide  Athenian  products.3 

I.B.i:  Marked  Imitative  Owls 
Asia  Minor?,  AR  tetradrachms 
Obv.:  Helmeted  Athena  r. 

Rev.:  Owl  standing  r.,  olive  branch  and  moon  behind;  symbol  in  lower  r. 
held 

37. 17.31  g;  9:00;  obv.  1 cut,  rev.  1 cut  (sphinx  symbol)  (ANS  2008.15.37) 

38. 17.18  g;  6:00;  rev.  1 cut  (Phrygian  helmet  symbol)  (ANS  2008.15.38) 

Wolfram  Weiser’s  (1989)  study  presented  a corpus  of  similar  owls  with  elaborately 
engraved  devices  or  symbols  in  the  lower  right  held  of  the  reverse.  The  symbols 
identihed  by  Weiser  include  a bearded  head  in  profile,  a crowned  male  head  in 
profile,  a facing  lion’s  head,  and  a bucranium.  Weiser  argued  that  these  owls  were 
issued  under  Kyros  the  Younger  at  Sardis  as  the  prince  initiated  his  bid  for  the 
Persian  throne  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  Nos.  37  and  38  offer  new  symbols 
for  Weiser’s  corpus,  a crowned  sphinx  and  a Phrygian  helmet,  both  in  prohle.  At 
hrst  glance  both  coins  might  appear  to  be  previously  unrecorded  specimens  from 
the  same  series;  a closer  look  reveals,  however,  that  no.  38  is  stylistically  unrelated 
to  no.  37  and  to  Weiser’s  owls.  Weiser’s  owls  and  no.  37  are  based  on  later  fifth 
century  Athenian  types  (with  profile  eye),  no.  38  instead  takes  its  cues  from  the 
later  fourth  century  Athenian  pi-style  series  (see  below).  Wartenberg  (1998:  51) 
published  an  owl  with  Phrygian  helmet  symbol  that,  while  it  is  not  die-linked  to 
our  example,  is  also  of  a later  fourth  century  style;  she  suggested  a date  of  c.  330 
BCE  but  was  not  willing  to  suggest  an  attribution.  If  indeed  both  of  these  owls 
were  minted  in  the  same  location,  which  is  in  no  way  certain,  the  change  in  style 
might  attest  to  the  longevity  of  this  series  of  imitative  owls. 

Weiser’s  arguments  for  locating  the  mint  in  western  Asia  Minor  are  mostly 
circumstantial;  no  evidence  yet  unequivocably  ties  these  owls  with  symbols  to  any 
one  minting  locale,  which  could  just  as  likely  be  in  eastern  as  in  western  Asia 
Minor,  or  even  in  the  Levant.  However,  a Persian  context  seems  likely  due  to  the 

3.  For  further  explication  on  the  terminology  and  problems  of  ancient  imitative  coinage 
see  van  Alfen  (2005). 
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nature  of  some  of  the  symbols  involved.4  The  Phrygian  helmet  and  sphinx  appear 
as  both  types  and  symbols  on  other  eastern  coinages,  notably  from  areas  around 
Cilicia  and  the  Levant.5  Two  other  owls  with  symbols  unknown  to  Weiser  also  ex- 
ist, both  with  fifth  century  type  obverses:  one  in  a private  U.S.  collection  featuring 
an  unfortunately  worn  and  uncertain  symbol  but  one  that  is  not  shaped  like  those 
already  recorded  (above),  and  another  owl  recently  appearing  in  a Numismatica 
Ars  Classica  sale  (NAC  46,  April  2008,  lot  296)  featuring  a bulls  head  in  profile.6 

Egypt,  Memphis  (?)  under  Artaxerxes  III,  AR  tetradrachms  (?) 

Obv.:  Helmeted  Athena  to  r. 

Rev.:  Owl  standing  r.,  olive  branch  and  moon  behind;  (Demotic)  inscription 
upwards  r.;  (Aramaic)  inscription  in  lower  or  upper  1.  field 

VanAlfen  (2002a)  Type  III 

39.  16.76  g;  8:00;  rev.  1 cut  (07/new  die)  (ANS  2008.15.39) 

40.  16.96  g;  9:00;  rev.  1 cut  (09/new  die)  (ANS  2008.15.40) 

41.  16.50  g;  9:00  (new  die/new  die)  (ANS  2008.15.41) 

Van  Alfen  (2002a)  Type  IVa 

42. 16.77  g;  7:00;  rev.  1 cut  (new  die/new  die)  illegible  Aramaic?  in  field  1.  and  r.) 
(ANS  2008.15.42) 

43.  16.94  g;  8:00;  rev.  1 cut  and  1 countermark?  (obv.  same  die  as  no.  42/new 
die)  (ANS  2008.15.43) 

4.  Meshorer  ( SNG  ANS  6,  no.  2),  for  example,  attributed  to  either  Tyre  or  Gaza  Weiser’s 
pi.  XVI,  no.  8,  a coin  in  the  ANS  collection  (ANS  1971.196.3)  featuring  a facing  lion’s  head 
as  the  symbol  on  the  reverse. 

5.  The  Phrygian  helmet  symbol,  for  example,  appears  as  an  ancillary  device  on  fourth 
century  staters  of  Aspendos  (e.g.,  CNG  30  1994,  lot  180;  Hess  Divo  307  2007,  lot  1283), 
while  a similar  sphinx  appears  as  a type  on  the  fourth  century  bronze  coinage  of  Kaunos 
(e.g.,  Lanz  131  2007,  lot  173);  silver  fractions  of  Cilicia  (?,  e.g.,  CNG  mail  bid  73  2006,  lot 
414),  Samaria  (Meshorer  and  Qedar  1999:  87,  no.  24),  and  Philistia  (Gitler  and  Tal  2006: 
184,  no.  XIII.  14D).  Also  see  Gitler  and  Tal  (2006:  165-175)  for  a range  of  Philistian  issues, 
mostly  small  fractional  silver  issues  imitating  Athenian  coinage,  with  a variety  of  symbols 
in  fields  on  the  reverse. 

6.  The  coin,  in  the  David  Wray  collection,  weighs  16.34  g and  has  a 10:00  die  axis. 
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VanAlfen  (2002a)  Type  IVb 

44.  16.89  g;  8:00;  obv.  1 countermark,  rev.  1 cut  (new  die/new  die)  (ANS 
2008.15.44) 

Van  Alfen  (2002a:  24-27)  produced  a corpus  of  the  seventeen  examples  of  this 
series  known  after  the  1989  Syria  hoard  (CH  8. 1 58)  came  to  light.  The  new  hoard 
adds  an  additional  six  examples,  which  include  four  new  obverse  dies  (nos.  41-44) 
and  six  new  reverse  dies  (nos.  39-44).  The  obverses  of  nos.  42  and  43  are  die  linked; 
the  obverses  of  nos.  39  and  40  are  die  linked  to  van  Alfen  (2002a)  nos.  7 and  9 (O 7 
and  O9  respectively). 

While  the  addition  of  four  new  obverse  and  six  new  reverse  dies  to  the  corpus 
indicates  that  this  series  was  sizeable,  no  new  information  is  shed  on  the  some- 
times illegible  inscriptions  on  the  reverse  of  the  coins.  Francois  Gaudard  (pers. 
com.)  notes  that  the  Demotic  inscriptions  on  the  type  III  coins  (nos.  39-41)  repre- 
sent two  variants  or  styles— Bi  and  B2— of  the  Persian  king  Artaxerxes’  name,  Bi 
being  the  abbreviated  version.7  The  new  examples  of  type  IV  coins  (nos.  42-44), 
unfortunately,  offer  no  new  readings  of  the  legends  on  types  IVa-c,  which  being 
neither  recognizably  Demotic  nor  Aramaic  remain  indecipherable  to  specialists 
(Vleeming  2001: 1). 

I.B.2:  Unmarked  Imitative  Owls 

The  following  owls  are  unmarked  imitations  produced  somewhere  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  possibly  in  the  Levant: 

Obv.:  Helmeted  Athena  r. 

Rev.:  Owl  standing  r.,  olive  branch  and  moon  behind 

45. 16.65  g:  8:00;  obv.  1 cut  (ANS  2006.12.16) 

46. 16.92  g;  6:00;  rev.  1 cut  (ANS  2006.12.46) 

47. 17.00  g;  7:00;  rev.  1 cut  (ANS  2008.15.45) 

48. 16.35  g;  10:00  (ANS  2006.12.35) 

49. 16.79  g;  9:00;  rev.  1 cut  (ANS  2006.12.36) 

50. 16.98  g;  9:00;  obv.  1 cut,  1 ctmk;  rev.  2 cuts  (ANS  2006.12.45) 

51.  16.31  g;  9:00  (ANS  2006.12.49) 

52.  16.52  g;  1:00;  rev.  2 cuts  (ANS  2006.12.50) 

53.  16.72  g;  7:00  (ANS  2008.15.46) 

54.  16.17  g;  10:00;  obv.  1 ctmk;  rev.  2 cuts,  3 ctmks  (ANS  2008.15.47) 


7.  The  name  on  Bi  reads  Artkhtsh:  cf.  Vleeming  (2001)  nos.  8,  9;  van  Alfen  (2002)  p.  26, 
nos.  7-8.  The  name  on  B2  reads  Artkhshtsh:  cf.  Vleeming  (2001)  nos.  10;  and  in  this  hoard 
nos.  39  and  40. 
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More  problematic  are  the  following  group  of  owls  first  identified  by  Theodore  But- 
trey  ( 1982, 1984)  in  two  brief  papers  a quarter-century  ago.  Buttrey  contended  that 
his  types  B,  X,  and  M were  not  products  of  Athens,  but  rather  imitations  produced 
in  Egypt.  In  a series  of  more  recent  papers  and  in  his  monograph,  Christophe  Fla- 
ment  (2003,  2004,  2005,  2007)  has  challenged  this  attribution,  reattributing  the 
coins  to  Athens.  Flament’s  arguments  are  as  follows.  Their  clearly  unusual  style  is 
due  to  the  use  of  engravers  with  lesser  talent  than  those  normally  employed  (2003: 
7),  an  exigency  brought  on  by  the  difficulties  the  Athenian  faced  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Peloponessian  War.  Metal  analysis  indicates  little  difference  between  types  B 
and  M and  earlier  fifth  century  Athenian  coins  produced  presumably  with  Laurion 
silver.  Furthermore,  the  Piraeus  hoard  (CH  5.15)  would  seem  to  confirm  the  Athe- 
nian origin  of  the  coinage  since  the  hoard  contained,  in  addition  to  type  B and  M 
tetradrachms,  drachms  that  are  stylisitically  related  to  the  larger  coins.  The  pres- 
ence of  these  drachms,  Flament  (2005)  insists,  nullifies  any  lingering  suspicions  of 
non-Athenian  origin  since  such  “small”  denominations  rarely  travel  far  from  their 
place  of  manufacture.  He  concludes  that  types  B and  M are  bona  fide  issues  pro- 
duced at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  For  type  X,  we  still  await  the  full  publication 
of  Flament  s arguments  (cf.  2007: 123),  but  this  too  he  assigns  to  Athens. 

While  Flament  s arguments  have  merit,  they  are  not  conclusive.  The  recourse 
to  expediency  to  explain  sloppy  or  unusual  styles  has  long  been  a favorite  refuge 
for  numismatists,  but  one  that  demands  closer  inspection.  The  Athenians  did  pro- 
duce sloppy  coins  on  occasion  (e.g.,  Starr  [1970],  groups  II  and  V;  and  many  of  the 
pi-style  issues),  perhaps  because  of  pressures  to  produce  more  coins  in  a limited 
amount  of  time,  but  this  was  manifested  more  often  in  the  quality  of  striking  and 
flan  production  than  the  style  of  their  die  engraving.  In  their  long  minting  history, 
the  Athenians  faced  many  dire  moments  but  still  managed  to  produce  coins  (e.g., 
the  plated  and  gold  issues  of  406/5  BCE;  Starr  group  II)  that  were  of  a style  that 
was  patently  related  to  those  that  came  before  and  after.  This  is  simply  not  the  case 
with  types  B and  M (and  X),  which  is  why  Buttrey  marked  them  as  imitations  in 
the  first  place.  In  general,  types  B,  M,  and  X are  carefully  produced  coins  with  well- 
formed  flans,  consistent  weights  and  die  axes,  that  were  made  from  well-engraved, 
but  stylistically  unusual  dies.  Despite  Flament’s  protests  (2005),  such  traits  could 
just  as  well  belong  to  imitative  owls  as  to  Athenian  coinage,  as  we  have  seen  with 
the  Egyptian  Artaxerxes  series  of  imitations  (nos.  39-44)  and  those  with  symbols 
on  the  reverse  (nos.  37-38). 

Nor  are  there  fast  rules  that  imitations  need  be  of  inferior,  or  even  non- Athe- 
nian silver,  and  that  they  cannot  circulate  widely.  The  presence  of  the  drachms 
in  the  Piraeus  hoard  might  cause  one  to  pause.  But  drachms  still  contained  suf- 
ficiently high  value  to  encourage  their  wider  circulation  and  use  far  beyond  their 
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point  of  origin,  as  hoard  finds  also  show;®  moreover  a large  number  of  imitative 
drachms  were  produced  in  the  Levant  (cf.  Gitler  and  Tal  2006,  passim).  Who  can 
say  that  these  coins  did  not  reach  Athens  in  quantity? 

For  the  moment,  we  remain  cautiously  unconvinced  by  Flament’s  arguments 
for  assigning  these  coins  to  Athens  and  so  prefer  to  keep  them  under  the  imitative 
rubric.9  It  is  hoped  that  Carmen  Arnold-Biucchi’s  forthcoming  publication  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  hoard,  which  was  the  object  of  Buttreys  initial  observa- 
tions, will  help  to  resolve  many  of  the  problems  associated  with  this  series. 

Obv.:  Helmeted  Athena  r. 

Rev.:  Owl  standing  r.,  olive  branch  and  moon  behind 
Buttrey  type  B 

55. 16.60  g;  7:00;  obv.  1 cut,  1 ctmk;  rev.  2 cuts,  1 ctmk  (ANS  2006.12.12) 

56. 16.18  g;  8:00;  obv.  1 cut;  rev.  2 ctmks  (ANS  2006.12.13) 

57.  16.85  g;  9:00;  obv.  3 cuts  (patterned);  rev.  2 cuts,  1 ctmk,  graffito  (ANS 
2006.12.18) 

58. 16.  64  g;  9:00;  rev.  1 cut  (ANS  2006.12.22) 

Buttrey  type  M 

59. 16.71  g;  8:00;  rev.  2 cuts,  1 ctmk  (ANS  2006.12.5) 

60. 17.05  g;  9:00;  obv.  1 cut,  graffito;  rev.  2 cuts  (ANS  2006.12.6) 

61. 16.53  g;  9:00;  obv.  1 cut;  rev.  3 cuts  (ANS  2006.12.7) 

62. 16.32  g;  2:00;  obv.  1 cut;  rev.  2 cuts,  1 punch  (ANS  2006.12.19) 

63. 16.35  g;  8:00  (ANS  2008.15.48) 

64. 16.61  g;  9:00;  rev.  3 cuts  (ANS  2008.15.49) 

65. 16.89  g:  10:00;  obv.  4 cuts  (patterned);  rev.  3 cuts  (ANS  2008.15.50) 


8.  As  a case  in  point,  the  following  archaic  and  classical  period  hoards  found  at  a distance 
from  Athens  contain  Athenian  didrachms:  IGCH  359, 1 165, 1644, 1874;  the  following  con- 
tain Athenian  drachms,  obols  or  their  fractions:  IGCH  423  (41  obols  found  in  Bulgaria!); 
1203, 1227, 1482, 1790;  CHS.  73, 9.  275.  Note  too  that  in  many  cases  these  hoards,  and  oth- 
ers, contain  small  denomination  coinage  of  other  far  away  mints.  Controlled  excavations  at 
Mit  Rahinah  in  Egypt  in  1986  produced  two  tetradrachms  and  one  drachm  of  Buttrey’s  type 
B,  and  four  tetradrachms  and  two  drachms  of  Buttrey’s  type  M (see  Flament  2007:  208).  By 
Flament  s same  argument,  the  presence  of  these  drachms  at  Mit  Rahinah  could  justify  a case 
for  Egyptian  manufacture! 

9.  Oeconomides  (2006)  likewise  urges  caution  in  her  recent  publication  of  a hoard  found  in 
Attica  (1979  Ano  Voula),  which  contained  thirty  Athenian  type  coins  (twelve  tetradrachms, 
seventeen  drachms,  and  one  triobol),  including  seven  Buttrey  type  B and  M tetradrachms. 
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Buttrey  type  X 

66. 16.80  g;  9:00;  obv.  graffito;  rev.  2 cuts  (ANS  2006.12.32) 

I.B.3:  Bona  Fide  Athenian  Owls 

The  majority  of  the  coins  found  in  this  hoard  are  bom  fide  Athenian  owls  covering 
a time  span  of  perhaps  an  entire  century  between  the  date  of  the  earliest  and  lat- 
est issues.  The  coins  fall  into  three  broad  categories,  late  fifth  century,  early  fourth 
century,  and  pi-style  owls. 

I.B.3. 1 Late  fifth  Century  Owls 

The  considerable  wear  found  on  most  of  the  following  coins  underscore  their  long 
circulation,  to  which  the  numerous  test  cuts  and  countermarks  found  on  the  coins 
also  attests.  Many  are  sufficiently  well  enough  preserved,  however,  to  be  identifed 
as  belonging  to  Flament’s  (2007:  79-91)  group  III,  which  he  places  between  420 
and  405  BCE. 

Obv.:  Helmeted  Athena  r. 

Rev.:  Owl  standing  r.,  olive  branch  and  moon  behind 
Flament  (2007)  group  III 

67. 16.51  g;  10:00;  rev.  2 cuts  (ANS  2006.12.1) 

68.  16.75  gJ  8:00;  obv.  1 cut,  2 ctmks;  rev.  2 cuts,  2 ctmks  (ANS  2006.12.24) 

69. 15.74  g;  8:00;  rev.  2 cuts  (ANS  2006.12.25) 

70. 16.53  g;  9:00;  rev.  2 cuts  (ANS  2006.12.27) 

71. 16.34  g;  9:00;  rev.  1 cut  (ANS  2006.12.28) 

72. 16.81  g;  9:00;  obv.  1 cut,  1 punch;  rev.  2 cuts,  1 punch  (ANS  2006.12.29) 

73. 16.63  g;  9:00;  obv.  1 cut;  rev.  1 cut  (ANS  2006.12.30) 

74. 16.73  g;  9:00;  obv.  1 cut;  rev.  2 cuts  (ANS  2006.12.31)  . 

75. 16.37  g;  8:00;  obv.  2 cuts;  rev.  2 cuts  (ANS  2006.12.37) 

76. 16.59  g:  11:00;  obv.  1 cut,  1 ctmk;  rev.  1 cut  (ANS  2008.15.51) 

77. 16.06  g;  9:00;  obv.  1 punch;  rev.  1 cut  (ANS  2008.15.52) 

Flament  ( 2007)  group  III? 

78. 16.82  g;  9:00;  obv.  1 punch;  rev.  1 cut,  1 punch  (ANS  2006.12.2) 

79. 16.55  g;  9:oo;  obv.  1 ctmk;  rev.  1 cut  (ANS  2006.12.3) 

80. 16.85  g:  9:oo;  rev.  2 cuts  (ANS  2006.12.8) 

81. 16.50  g;  6:00;  obv.  1 cut;  rev.  3 cuts,  1 punch  (ANS  2006.12.9) 

82. 16.70  g;  8:00;  obv.  1 cut;  rev.  3 cuts  (ANS  2006.12.10) 

83. 16.60  g;  9:00;  obv.  1 ctmk;  rev.  1 punch  (ANS  2006.12.17) 
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84. 16.28  g;  9:00;  obv.  2 cuts,  1 punch;  1 cut,  1 punch  (ANS  2006.12.23) 

85. 16.55  g;  9:00;  rev.  1 cut  (ANS  2008.15.53) 

86. 16.58  g;  9:00;  obv.  2 cut,  1 ctmk;  rev.  2 cuts  (ANS  2008.15.54) 

87. 16.58  g;  8:00  (ANS  2008.15.55) 

Uncertain  group 

88. 16.21  g;  9:00;  rev.  1 cut,  1 ctmk,  1 punch  (ANS  2006.12.4) 

89. 16.89  g:  9:00;  obv.  1 cut;  rev.  3 cuts  (ANS  2006.12.11) 

90. 16.01  g;  9:00;  rev.  1 cut,  1 ctmk  (ANS  2006.12.14) 

91. 15.88  g;  9:00;  rev.  2 cuts  (ANS  2006.12.15) 

92. 16.39  g;  8:00;  rev.  3 cuts  (ANS  2006.12.20) 

93. 16.68  g;  9:00;  obv.  1 ctmk;  rev.  3 cuts  (ANS  2006.12.21) 

94. 16.49  g:  9:oo;  obv.  2 ctmks;  rev.  1 cut,  1 ctmk  (ANS  2006.12.33) 

95. 16.55  g;  9:00;  obv.  1 ctmk;  rev.  1 ctmk  (ANS  2006.12.34) 

96. 17.12  g;  8:00;  obv.  1 cut;  rev.  2 cuts  (ANS  2006.12.40) 

97. 16.8  g;  9:00;  1 cut,  1 ctmk;  rev.  2 cuts,  1 punch  (ANS  2006.12.42) 

98. 16.68  g;  9:00  (ANS  2006.12.44) 

99. 15.16  g;  10:00;  rev.  2 cuts  (ANS  2006.12.301) 

100. 16.31  g;  9:00;  obv.  1 cut,  1 ctmk;  rev.  1 cut,  1 punch  (ANS  2008.15.56) 

101. 16.47  g:  9:00;  obv.  1 cut,  1 punch;  rev.  3 cuts,  2 punch  (ANS  2008.15.57) 

102. 16.92  g;  9:00;  rev.  1 cut  (ANS  2008.15.58) 

103. 17.02  g;  9:00;  rev.  2 cuts,  2 ctmks  (ANS  2008.15.59) 

I.B.3.2  Early  Fouth-Century  Owls 

Hoards  from  Sicily  ( IGCH  2117;  Nicolet-Pierre  and  Arnold-Biucchi  2000)  and 
Egypt  ( IGCH  1663;  Nicolet-Pierre  2004),  as  well  as  other  finds  in  Attica  (Kroll 
2006),  contain  coins  that  are  examples  of  early  fourth  century  (c.  390  BCE)  owls 
with  subtle  modernizations  of  the  late  fifth  century  types  (cf.  Flament  2007: 122). 
A dozen  examples  of  this  type  were  found  in  the  hoard. 

Obv:  Helmeted  Athena  to  r. 

Rev:  Owl  standing  r.,  olive  branch  and  moon  behind 

104.  16.78  g;  9:00;  rev.  3 cuts  (ANS  2006.12.26) 

105. 15.93  g:  8:00;  rev.  3 cuts  (ANS  2006.12.38) 

106. 16.22  g;  10:00;  rev.  2 cuts  (ANS  2006.12.41) 

107.  16.56  g;  9:00;  obv.  1 cut,  1 punch;  rev.  2 punch,  1 ctmk  (ANS  2006.12.267) 

108.  16.58  g;  9:00;  2 cuts  on  edge;  obv.  1 punch  (ANS  2008.15.60) 

109. 16.31  g;  9:00;  obv.  1 ctmk;  rev.  1 cut,  1 ctmk  (ANS  2008.15.61) 

110. 16.77  g;  9:00;  obv.  1 cut,  1 ctmk;  rev.  1 cut,  2 ctmks  (ANS  2008.15.62) 
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in.  16.60  g;  9:00;  obv.  1 punch;  rev.  1 punch  (ANS  2008.15.63) 

112. 16.66  g;  9:00;  rev.  1 cut,  1 punch  (ANS  2008.15.64) 

113. 16.68  g;  9:00;  rev.  2 cuts  (ANS  2008.15.65) 

114. 16.99  g;  9:00;  obv.  1 cut;  rev.  3 cuts  (ANS  2008.15.66) 

115. 17.10  g;  9:00;  rev.  1 cut  (ANS  2008.15.67) 

I.B.3.3  Pi-style  Owls 

The  largest  group  of  coins  from  the  hoard  are  the  360  pi-style  owls  (nos.  1 16-469, 
R1-R6);  their  catalogue  can  be  found  in  Appendix  1.  Because  of  space  consider- 
ations, not  all  of  the  pi-style  owls  are  illustrated,  but  only  those  coins  specifically 
mentioned  in  what  follows.  A complete  photographic  record  of  the  hoard,  includ- 
ing all  of  the  pi-style  owls,  can  be  found  on  the  American  Numismatic  Society’s 
digital  publications  website  (www.  numismatics,  org/dpubs/). 

In  the  later  fourth  century  the  Athenians  produced  massive  quantities  of  tet- 
radrachms  in  an  updated  style  featuring  a pi-like  floral  element  on  Athena’s  helmet 
and  a consistently  lowered  alpha  (no  longer  touching  the  owl  at  eye  level)  of  the  re- 
verse legend.  This  new  flood  of  coinage  appears  to  be  tied  to  and  may  have  started 
when  the  Athenians  were  making  major  fiscal  reforms  under  Eubolus’s  leadership 
(355-342  BCE).  This  might  have  included  an  extensive  recall  and  recoining  of 
all  available  silver  in  Attica  (Kroll  2006:  58,  n.  4;  cf.  Kroll  1993:  8).  How  far  into 
the  late-fourth  or  early-third  century  the  pi-style  coins  were  produced  is  not  yet 
known,  nor  is  it  known  if  production  was  heavier  in  some  decades  compared  to 
others.10  Because  no  scholar  has  yet  undertaken  a comprehensive  (die)  study  of 
the  series,  the  rough  bookend  dates  for  the  absolute  chronology  of  c.  350-290  BCE 
cannot  be  refined,  nor  can  we  hint  at  a relative  chronology.  The  fullest  study  of  the 
series  to  date,  that  of  Bingen  (1973),  remains  useful  as  stylistic  and  typological 
analysis,  but  is  perhaps  misleading  in  its  relative  chronological  implications  (cf. 
Flament  2007: 128-130).  A recently  discovered  hoard  of  pi-style  owls  in  the  exca- 
vations at  the  Athenian  Agora  may,  when  it  is  published,  provide  further  insight 
into  some  of  these  dating  problems  (Camp  2005-06  and  2006-07;  cf.  Kroll  2006). 

The  pi-style  flans  are  generally  quite  small  relative  to  the  surface  area  of  the 
dies,  thus  large  portions  of  the  type  are  off-flan;  the  flans  also  exhibit  different 
production  techniques  compared  to  earlier  Athenian  coinage.  These  included  the 
striking  of  flans  made  by  the  flattening  and  folding  over  of  other  coins,  presum- 
ably to  speed  up  the  over-striking  process  (cf.  van  Alfen  2002,  pi.  10,  no.  3).  If  one 
divides  the  flan-shapes  into  rough  categories  of  “round”  and  “irregular,”  the  vast 


10.  The  gold  coins  (e.g.,  ANS  1959.254.19)  produced  under  the  Athenian  tyrant  Lachares 
c.  294  BCE  are  pi-style  suggesting  that  the  silver  pi-style  coinage  may  have  lasted  into  the 
third  century;  see  Kroll  1993: 10. 
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majority  of  the  pi-style  flans  are  irregular.11  When  compared  to  fifth  century  owls 
this  situation  is  inverted,  the  majority  of  the  fifth  century  owl  flans  are  round, 
emphasizing  what  would  appear  to  be  either  less  care  taken  in  later  fourth  century 
coin  production  or  the  manifestation  of  different  production  methods,  in  contrast 
to  the  seeming  greater  care  taken  in  the  previous  century.  Despite  changes  in  the 
production  of  their  flans,  the  Athenians  maintained  consistency  in  their  die  orien- 
tation. The  pi-style  tetradrachms  of  the  ANS  hoard  have  die  axes  predominantly 
at  7:00-8:00;  only  20%  of  the  pi-style  owls  have  an  axis  of  9:00,  while  40%  are  ori- 
ented at  8:00  and  33%  are  oriented  at  7:00.  This  is  in  line  with  the  general  7:00-9:00 
orientation  observed  for  tetradrachm  dies  from  the  later  fifth  and  fourth  centuries 
(de  Callatay  1996:  59-60).  Although  the  size  of  the  pi-style  series  makes  die  links 
difficult  to  find,  we  have,  nevertheless,  observed  a handful  of  die  links  among  the 
owls  in  this  hoard  and  between  these  owls  and  owls  from  another  hoard.12  As 
noted  in  our  general  conclusions  (below),  the  die  links  within  the  hoard  could 
have  implications  for  how  the  coins  entered  circulation. 

II.  Cuts,  Countermarks,  and  Graffiti 

Most  of  the  coins  from  the  hoard  (348,  73%  of  475)  have  some  type  of  post-pro- 
duction surface  marking,  whether  cuts,  countermarks/punches  and/or  graffiti.13 
The  marks  are  remnants  of  the  different  modes  of  currency  control  that  were  com- 
monly used  in  the  Near  East,  but  less  so  in  the  Aegean,  where  coins  tended  not  to 
be  heavily  marked  (cf.  van  Alfen  2004/58: 17-19).  Most  of  the  marks  were  meant 
to  convey  precise  information-to  those  equipped  to  decipher  it-about  the  quality 
of  the  coin,  its  ownership,  or  its  ability  to  circulate  legally  within  a circumscribed 
area.  Presently,  we  can  only  guess  at  the  public  or  private  nature  and  function 


11.  Here  “irregular”  comprises  multiple  categories:  coins  that  are  a variety  of  shapes  but 
none  of  which  could  be  considered  reasonably  round  when  struck,  all  generally  with  sec- 
tions of  the  type  off  flan;  those  that  were  possibly  round  when  struck  but  are  currently  mis- 
shapen; and  those  that  are  generally  elliptical,  ranging  from  egg-shaped  to  lozenge-shaped. 
“Round”  includes  those  coins  that  are  completely  or  almost  completely  round  with  only 
very  minor  irregularities. 

12.  Nos.  298  and  299  share  the  same  obverse  die;  no.  298  appears  to  have  been  struck 
when  the  die  was  more  worn.  Nos.  326  and  336  share  the  same  reverse  die.  No.  250  was 
struck  from  the  same  obverse  die  as  no.  7 from  the  1989  Syria  hoard  (van  Alfen  2002a:  pi. 
1,  no.  7). 


13.  “Cuts”  are  linear  marks  made  with  a knife  or  chisel  that  penetrate  well  below  the 
surface  of  the  coin.  “Punches”  are  those  marks  made  with  an  punch-like  object  whose 
head  formed  recognizable  shapes  like  squares,  circles,  etc.  “Countermarks”  were  also  left 
by  punch-like  objects,  but  with  more  elaborately  engraved  designs.  “Graffiti"  are  shallow 
scratches  made  with  an  awl  or  similar  object. 
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of  the  institution(s)  involved  in  the  process  of  marking  the  coins  since  the  only 
evidence  we  have  for  these  institutions  are  the  marks  themselves  (cf.  Elayi  and 
Lemaire  1998:  ch.  VI). 

With  one  exception,  no.  28,  a double  shekel  of  Sidon,  all  of  the  graffiti  appears 
on  owl-type  coinage,  predominantly  pi-style  owls.  The  most  common  graffito  is 
“X",  either  a Greek  chi  or  Aramaic  tau,  but  perhaps  simply  the  most  basic  mark 
known  even  to  illiterates;  this  mark  appears  on  coins  nos.  67, 154, 162, 169,  213, 
261,  462.  Semitic  shin  is  the  next  most  common  graffito  appearing  on  coins  nos. 
6o,  76,  343,  399.  Gimel  appears  on  no.  208  and  possibly  in  triplicate  on  no.  28, 
while  zayin  is  found  on  no.  212.  The  lengthiest  graffito,  the  one  on  no.  28  excepted, 
is  shin  waw,  appearing  on  no.  57,  a Buttrey-type  owl. 

Letter  form  countermarks  are  found  in  abundance  if  we  accept  the  “o”-like 
punch  as  a Phoenician  ayin  (nos.  72,  74,  88,  101,  156,  204,  221,  229,  308,  384; 
cf.  Elayi  and  Lemaire  1998,  figure  14);  the  “c”-  and  “<”-like  punches  as  Aramaic 
ayin  (nos.  50,  68,  72,  79, 110, 111,  248,  250,  262,  324;  cf.  Elayi  and  Lemaire  1998, 
figure  13);  and  the  “x”-like  punches  as  Aramaic  tau  (nos.  88, 124, 155,  219,  252). 
The  semiotic  value  of  these  punches  might  have  been  enhanced  by  their  place- 
ment on  the  coin;  only  four  out  of  the  25  coins  listed  here  have  these  marks  on 
the  reverse.  The  ayin  and  tau  generally  appears  on  the  obverse  on  Athena’s  cheek. 
Other  possible  letter  form  countermarks  include  aleph  (no.  97),  gimel  (no.  86), 
ayin  (no.  324),  ayin  lamed  (no.  68?),  lamed  (or  waw?)(nos.  86, 110),  and  shin  (no. 
178).  Countermarks  that  have  received  attention  elsewhere  include  one  thought  to 
be  a South  Arabian  kaph  that  appears  on  four  owls  (nos.  55,  57, 90,  and  168?),  and 
which  may  be  related  to  Persian  bureaucratic  practice  (Elayi  and  Lemaire  1998: 
201-02),  and  a quatrefoil  countermark  that  van  Alfen  (2002b;  67-69)  argued  was 
used  in  some  capacity  by  the  Persian  bureaucracy  in  Egypt.14 

While  the  semiotic  value  of  the  graffiti  and  countermarks  is  not  questioned, 
the  nature  of  the  message  conveyed  by  the  cuts  is  less  than  clear.  That  the  cuts  were 
often  intended  to  expose  the  core  metal  as  a test  for  counterfeits  is  generally  ac- 
cepted, and  this  may  well  have  been  the  motivation  for  most  of  the  cuts  observed 
in  this  hoard.  But  observations  of  patterning  in  the  placement  of  the  cuts,  particu- 
larly on  owl-type  coinage,  opens  the  door  to  the  idea  that  the  cuts  were  not  always 
for  tests,  but  may  have,  at  times,  represented  a (crude)  marking  system  in  and  of 
themselves  (van  Alfen  2002a:  6-7;  cf.  2004/5:  17-19).  The  theory  finds  support 
in  the  presence  of  indisputable  designs  formed  by  multiple  cuts  on  several  of  the 


14.  The  quatrefoil  appears  on  fifth  century  type  owls:  nos.  93, 95, 103;  early  fourth  century 
type  owls:  108, 11 2;  pi-style  owls:  119, 122, 178,  241, 290, 374;  unmarked  imitative  owl:  54; 
and  an  Artaxerxes  type  imitation:  44. 
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coins  from  this  hoard.  On  three  coins,  two  Buttrey-type  owls  (nos.  57,  65)  and  a 
Cilician  stater  (no.  20),  three  cuts  form  an  arrow-like  symbol;  the  same  cut  arrow 
symbol  has  been  observed  on  owls  from  other  hoards  as  well  (Buxton  and  van  Al- 
fen forthcoming).  Also  appearing  to  be  deliberately  patterened  are  three  cuts,  one 
between  the  owl’s  eyes,  one  across  the  neck,  and  a third  up  the  body,  that  form  a 
cross  on  three  other  owls  from  this  hoard,  something  that  has  also  been  observed 
elsewhere  (nos.  81,  93,  228;  cf.  Buxton  and  van  Alfen,  forthcoming).  Whatever  it 
was  that  the  symbols  created  by  the  three  cuts  signified,  those  who  produced  them 
did  so  using  the  simplest,  and  most  readily  available  tools,  a knife  or  chisel,  rather 
than  specialized  tools  like  punches  or  countermarks.  Presumably  the  intention  of 
making  the  three  cuts  was  not  to  test  for  subaerate  cores,  but  rather  to  create  a lisi- 
ble  sign.  If  so,  then  it  remains  possible  that  other  cuts  were  meant  to  be  lisible  signs 
and  not  necessarily  test  cuts,  particularly  when  they  appear  in  what  must  have 
been  carefully  preselected  areas  on  the  coin,  e.g.,  between  the  eyes  of  the  owl.15 

We  can  see  in  Table  2 that  there  is  a marked  preference  for  the  placement  of 
cuts  on  the  pi -style  owls  from  this  hoard,  primarily  single  cuts  between  the  owl’s 
eyes  or  across  its  neck  or  both  together,  which  parallels  the  observations  made  on 
the  cuts  on  owls  from  other  hoards  (van  Alfen  2002: 67-69;  Buxton  and  van  Alfen, 
forthcoming).  This  lack  of  complete  randomness  could  well  have  had  semiotic 
significance.16 

Tables  1 and  2 present  the  overall  tally  of  all  types  of  marks  on  the  fifth  centu- 
ry-type (37  coins;  nos.  67-103)  and  pi-style  owls  (360  coins;  nos.  1 16-469,  R1-R6) 
from  the  hoard.17  As  can  be  seen,  the  proportions  of  marks  and  types  of  marks 
found  on  these  two  groups  of  owls  differ  little  from  comparable  fifth  and  fourth 
century  owls  found  in  other  (near-)  contemporary  hoards.18  Looking  only  at  the 
owls  from  the  ANS  Near  East  hoard,  we  note  that  there  is  not  a considerable  differ- 
ence between  the  inclusive  and  exclusive  proportions  for  the  pi-style  owls,  whereas 
this  is  not  the  case  for  the  fifth  century  type  owls.  This  is  to  be  expected,  however, 
since  the  fifth  century  owls  had  been  in  circulation  for  much  longer  and  thus  could 
be  expected  to  have  accumulated  more  marks  over  time.  This  observation  only  re- 

15.  It  is  also  possible  that  some  cuts  may  have  served  double  duty,  both  as  tests  cuts,  but 
also,  because  of  where  they  are  placed,  as  signs  that  the  cut  was  made  by  a particular  institu- 
tion or  entity. 

16.  Buxton  and  van  Alfen  (forthcoming)  discuss  these  problems  at  greater  length  and  with 
a much  larger  data  set. 

17.  In  Tables  1 and  2,  “Exclusive”  means  that  the  tally  of  whatever  type  of  individual  mark 
(e.g.,  countermark,  graffito,  etc. ) appearing  on  a coin  is  exclusive  of  other  marks;  “inclu- 
sive,” on  the  other  hand,  means  it  is  counted  with  other  marks  of  different  types  on  the  same 
surface. 

18.  Compare  the  1973  Iraq  hoard  (van  Alfen  2000,  Table  2),  the  1989  Syria  hoard  (van 
Alfen  2002a,  Table  1),  and  the  2004  owl  and  bullion  hoard  (van  Alfen  2004/5^  Table  1). 
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Table  1.  Marks  on  fifth  century  type  owls  in  the  ANS  Near  East  Hoard 


Proportion  of  total  marked: 

Proportion  of  total  with  ctmk/punches  only: 

On  obverse  only: 

On  reverse  only: 

Proportion  of  total  with  single  cut  only: 

On  obverse  only: 

On  reverse  only: 

Proportion  of  total  with  multiple  cuts 
On  one  side  only: 

On  obverse  only: 

On  reverse  only: 

Proportion  of  total  with  single  cut  on  obv.  and  rev. : 
Proportion  of  total  with  multiple  on  obv.  and  rev. : 
Proportion  of  total  with  more  than  two  markings: 


97% 

3%  (exclusive);  75%  (inclusive) 
3%  (exclusive);  40%  (inclusive) 
0%  (exclusive);  35%  (inclusive) 
11%  (exclusive);  54%  (inclusive) 
0%  (exclusive);  30%  (inclusive) 
11%  (exclusive);  24%  (inclusive) 

16%  (exclusive);  27%  (inclusive) 
0%  (exclusive);  0%  (inclusive) 
16%  (exclusive);  27%  (inclusive) 
5%  (exclusive);  16%  (inclusive) 
5%  (exclusive);  24%  (inclusive) 
54% 


Table  2.  Marks  on  fourth  century  type  owls  in  the  ANS  Near  East  Hoard 


Proportion  of  total  marked: 

69%  (inclusive  of  all  marks) 

Proportion  of  total  with  ctmk/punches  only: 

8%  (exclusive);  14%  (inclusive) 

On  obverse  only: 

3%  (exclusive);  8%  (inclusive) 

On  reverse  only: 

3%  (exclusive);  6%  (inclusive) 

Proportion  of  total  with  single  cut  only: 

34%  (exclusive);  48%  (inclusive) 

On  obverse  only: 

2%  (exclusive);  6%  (inclusive) 

On  reverse  only: 

32%  (exclusive);  42%  (inclusive) 

Proportion  with  cut  in  eye  only: 

28%  (49%  of  rev  cuts) 

Proportion  with  cut  across  neck: 

11%  (20%  of  rev  cuts) 

Proportion  with  eye  and  neck: 

6%  (10%  of  rev  cuts) 

Proportion  of  total  with  multiple  cuts 
on  one  side  only: 

12%  (exclusive);  16%  (inclusive) 

On  obverse  only: 

0%  (exclusive);  1%  (inclusive) 

On  reverse  only: 

12%  (exclusive);  15%  (inclusive) 

Proportion  of  total  with  single  cut  on  obv.  and  rev. : 

5%  (exclusive) 

Proportion  of  total  with  multiple  on  obv.  and  rev. : 

3%  (exclusive) 

Proportion  of  total  with  more  than  two  markings: 

9%  (one  or  both  sides) 

Proportion  of  total  with  graffiti: 

3%  (inclusive) 
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affirms  the  fact  that  the  semiotic  value  of  most  any  individual  mark  was  exclusive 
of  any  other  mark  on  the  coin  and  that  the  individual  marks  had  a temporal  and 
geographically  limited  value  (cf.  van  Alfen  2002b:  67-69). 

III.  Weights  of  Pi-Style  Athenian  coins 

Among  the  360  pi-style  tetradrachms  in  the  ANS  hoard,  the  lowest  weight  is 
14-73  g (followed  by  15.12  g and  15.23  g),  the  highest  weight  is  17.45  g (which 
occurs  twice,  followed  by  17.42  g),  the  median  weight  is  16.87  g.  and  the  average 
weight  is  16.81  g (see  Appendix  1).  Of  the  owls  268  (74%)  fall  between  16.50  and 
16.99  g»  while  only  62  (17%)  are  17.00  g and  higher.  Because  the  Attic  weight  stan- 
dard for  the  fourth  century  is  thought  to  have  been  well  above  17. 00  g,  the  overall 
low  weight  of  the  owls  from  this  hoard  deserves  further  exploration. 

In  a recent  paper,  Elsen  (2002)  argues  that  the  weight  standard  of  the  Athenian 
tetradrachm  from  the  sixth  through  third  centuries  BCE  was  17.28  g,  based  on 
a 432  g mina  (and  its  corresponding  4.32  g drachm).19  Drawing  evidence  from 
textual  sources,  extant  owls  and  issues  of  Alexander,  Elsen  presents  solid  argu- 
ments for  the  continuity  of  this  theoretical  mark.  Nevertheless,  the  status  of  the 
Attic  standard  in  the  later  fourth  century  is  worth  revisiting,  both  because  it  has 
attracted  a fair  amount  of  attention  because  of  Alexander’s  adoption  of  it  (e.g., 
Morkholm  1982;  Price  1991a:  41-44),  and  because  there  appear  to  be  anomalies 
in  the  weights  of  the  pi-style  owls. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  theoretical  Attic  standard  for  tetradrachms 
in  the  later  fourth  century  lay  between  c.  17.20  and  17.30  g,  while  in  reality  the 
owls  were  not  always  struck  at  full  weight.  Merkholm  (1982:  143)  suggested  that 
the  weight  standard  in  the  Levant  under  Alexander  was  between  17.30-17.40  g 
until  317  BCE,  when  it  was  reduced  to  17.00-17.09  g,  the  first  of  several  such 
Hellenistic  reductions.  Price  (1991a:  43),  in  turn,  demonstrated  that  Morkholm’s 
elevated  standard  was  based  on  false  metholodogy  and  a sample  size  that  was  too 
small,  and  instead  posited  that  the  standard  under  Alexander  was  likely  between 
17.25  and  17.30  g,  with  most  coins  he  observed  falling  within  2%  of  that  range. 
Naster’s  (1983:  83)  focus  on  Athenian  owls  of  the  sixth  through  fourth  centuries 
suggested  a mark  of  17.17  g.J0  However,  it  has  also  been  noticed  that  the  weights 
of  owls  circulating  in  the  Near  East  are  more  often  than  not  significantly  below  the 
theoretical  Attic  standard.  Bivar  (198  5:615)  concluded  that  the  standard  employed 
in  this  case  was  not  the  Attic,  but  rather  a Babylonian  shekel  (c.  8.40  g)  that  when 


19.  Elsen’s  standard  of  17.28  g was  independently  confirmed  by  Kroll  (2008: 45,  n.  8)  using 
different  methods. 

20.  Naster’s  data  set  was  457  coins  from  Svoronos  (1923),  though  not  the  same  coins  as 
those  in  the  Svoronos  group  used  here  see  below. 
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doubled  would  provide  a near-tetradrachm  weight  of  c.  16.80  g.  This,  rather  than 
the  Attic,  was  possibly  the  standard  employed  by  those  producing  Athenian  imita- 
tions in  the  Near  East  (cf.  van  Alfen  2000: 18-19),  but  it  is  highly  doubtful  that  the 
Athenians  would  have  at  any  time  adopted  the  shekel  standard  for  themselves. 

The  pi-style  weights  from  the  ANS  hoard  are  no  exception  to  the  observed 
Near  Eastern  trend,  which  brings  into  focus  the  disparity  between  the  theoretical 
standard  and  actual  coin  weights.  Underweight  coins  are,  of  course,  nothing  new. 
Generally,  this  can  be  attributed  to  the  desire  not  to  surpass  the  theoretical  weight 
mark  in  the  production  of  coinage,  careless  minting  practices,  or  planned  fiduciar- 
ity  (cf.  Kagan  2006).  In  practice,  as  Elsen  (2002)  has  demonstrated,  the  Athenians 
maintained  their  theoretical  standard  of  17.28  g for  the  tetradrachm  but  appear  to 
have  struck  coins  weighing  on  average  c.  17.15  g;  the  c.  0.10  g difference  (within 
c.  1%  of  the  ideal  weight)  was  undoubtedly  an  acceptable  margin  that  erred  on  the 
side  of  caution  to  prevent  the  production  of  overweight  coins,  which  would  entail 
monetary  loss  for  the  state.  Nevertheless,  the  average  weight  of  owls  found  in  the 
Near  East  is  generally  several  tenths  of  a gram  below  even  the  work-a-day  mark  of 
c.  17.1 5 g,  meaning  that  the  discrepancy  between  the  theoretical  weight  and  actual 
average  weight  of  these  owls  would  appear  to  be  closer  to  3%  off  the  mark  rather 
than  1%.  Our  concern  is  whether  this  larger  margin  was,  in  fact,  real,  and  if  it  was, 
what  its  significance  might  have  been. 

To  explore  these  issues,  we  have  compiled  a statistically  sound  data  set  that  is 
both  larger  and  more  inclusive  than  those  used  previously. 

Description  of  the  Data  Sets 

ANS  Near  East  hoard:  360  pi-style  tetradrachms  (Figs.  1 and  2). 21  This  does  not 
include  the  unmarked  imitations.  A number  of  the  higher  weight  (above  17.10  g) 
tetradrachms  in  this  portion  of  the  hoard  appear  to  be  heavily  worn,  yet  are  all 
coated  in  an  unusual  dark  patina  that  may  be  contributing  to  their  higher  weights: 
nos.  370,  372.  373,  375-379,  407,  409,  413>  433,  447- 

1973  Iraq  hoard  (van  Alfen  2000):  52  pi-style  tetradrachms  (Fig.  3).  This  does  not 
include  the  tetradrachms  classified  by  van  Alfen  as  imitations. 

Thorikos  1969  hoard  (Bingen  1973):  282  pi-style  tetradrachms  (Fig.  4).  An  im- 
portant characteristic  of  this  group  is  that  the  coins  fall  within  a much  shorter 
range  than  the  other  groups,  with  only  two  above  17.20  g and  only  one  below 
16.40  g,  which,  in  comparison  to  the  other  groups,  is  unusual  given  the  sample 


21.  Fig.  2 shows  the  trend  of  the  weights  of  the  360  tetradrachms  as  a continuous  series. 
Gaps  in  the  line  are  weights  that  do  not  appear  in  the  group,  and  the  longer  unbroken  seg- 
ments show  where  multiple  coins  have  the  same  weight. 
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size.  These  coins,  in  what  Bingen  calls  a circulation  or  emergency  hoard  instead  of 
a savings  or  bank  hoard  (1973:  8),  circulated  closer  to  their  mint  of  issue,  which 
could  explain  both  their  higher  average  weights  and  tighter  range. 

Svoronos:  292  pi-style  tetradrachms  illustrated  by  Svoronos  (1923)  on  plates  20, 
26-32  (Fig.  5).  These  coins  come  from  hoards  found  in  various  parts  of  Greece, 
though  some  were  also  found  in  Egypt.  This  group  has  an  unusually  high  number 
of  low  weight  coins — 23  are  below  15.79  g- 

ANS  ‘Egyptian’  Owls  (van  Alfen  2002b  and  2004-sb):  77  pi-style  tetradrachms, 
all  presumably  bona  fide  owls  found  in  Near  Eastern  contexts,  particularly  Egypt 
(Fig.  6).  Specifically,  there  are  15  tetradrachms  from  Endicott’s  Hoard  (2002b),  20 
from  “Miscellaneous  Owls”  (2002b)22  and  42  from  “A  New  Athenian  ‘Owl’  Hoard” 
(2004-sb).  This  group  has  an  unusually  high  number  of  tetradrachms  over  17.10  g 
(28  out  of  77  or  36%),  compared  to  26%  for  Thorikos  and  6%  for  ANS  Near  East. 

All  Pi-Style  (All  categories  combined):  1063  tetradrachms  (Fig.  7). 

For  the  histograms  we  have  adopted  intervals  of  0.05  g in  preference  to  the  0.10  g 
used  by  Elsen  (2002)  and  Morkholm  (1982: 141)  in  order  to  facilitate  a more  pre- 
cise determination  of  where  it  is  the  weights  begin  to  rise.  Comparisons  among 
the  different  data  sets  have  been  made  based  on  percentages,  rather  than  compar- 
ing the  counts  for  each  interval,  in  order  to  see  the  relative  variations  among  the 
groups  of  different  sizes.  Despite  Morkholms  theories  for  doing  so  (1982: 141;  but 
see  Price  1991a:  43),  we  have  not  adjusted  for  factors  of  wear  since  there  is  no  ac- 
cepted methodology  for  determining  ancient  coin  wear  over  time  and  because  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  an  important  variable  in  the  pi-style  data  sets  as  can  be  seen 
in  Bingen’s  (1973)  analysis  of  the  282  pi-style  owls  found  at  Thorikos. 

Bingen’s  histograms  confirm  Elsen’s  work-a-day  standard  of  c.  17.15  g in  their 
comparatively  high  (vis-i-vis  owls  found  in  the  Near  East)  weight  distribution:  an 
average  of  17.137  g,  a mode  of  17.143  g and  a median  of  17.139  g.  with  the  bulk  of 
the  coins  falling  in  a range  from  17.10-17.20  g (Bingen  1973:  57)-  Bingen’s  deci- 
sion to  use  only  those  coins  he  considered  to  be  in  the  best  condition,  either  “fleur 
de  coin”  or  "traces  de  circulation  perceptibles”  meant  that  he  selected  only  61  out 
of  the  282  coins  in  the  hoard  to  achieve  his  results.  The  bias  in  his  results  is  not 
perceptibly  changed  by  the  inclusion  of  all  the  owls  from  the  Thorikos  hoard  as 
can  be  seen  in  Fig.  4.  Thus  his  concerns  about  wear  affecting  the  results  in  a signifi- 
cant manner  were  unwarranted.  Also,  while  there  are  indeed  no  reliable  statistics 
for  how  quickly  ancient  coins  wore  down  in  circulation  and  how  this  would  affect 

22.  This  total  omits  five  tetradrachms  that  were  either  imitations  or  fifth  century  style,  as 
well  as  one  fused  coin  that  is  included  in  the  published  group. 
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Figure  6.  Pi-style  Tetradrachms  in  ANS  ‘Egyptian  Owls  Group  (n=  77) 
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Figure  7.  Weights  of  Pi-style  Tetradrachms  in  All  Pi-style  Groups  (n=  1063) 


Figure  8.  Comparison  of  Pi-style  Groups  by  Percentage  of  Group  Totals 
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their  weights,  we  may  be  able  to  use  the  fifth  century  owls  from  the  ANS  Near  East 
hoard  as  a rough  measuring  stick. 

All  37  fifth  century  owls  from  the  hoard  show  considerable  wear  since  most 
had  been  in  circulation  for  nearly  a century  by  the  time  the  hoard  was  buried. 
The  highest  weight  in  this  group  of  owls  is  17.12  g,  the  lowest  15.16  g;  the  median 
is  16.14  g>  the  average  weight  16.49  g-  If  we  assume  that  the  coii\s  when  fresh 
weighed  c.  17.15  g,  on  average  each  coin  within  the  group  lost  a cumulative  total 
of  c.  0.65  g,  or  roughly  4%  of  its  weight,  over  the  course  of  nearly  100  years.  We 
cannot  say  if  the  amount  of  wear  that  took  place  in  the  first  decade  of  circulation 
was  greater  than  subsequent  decades,  but  it  would  appear  that  on  average  a single 
decade  of  circulation  would  make  little  discernible  difference  in  the  weight  of  the 
owls.  For  our  purposes,  this  is  a useful  observation  since  the  pi-style  owls  under 
consideration  here,  both  those  from  the  ANS  Near  East  and  other  hoards,  had  pre- 
sumably only  been  in  circulation  for  a decade  or  two  before  they  were  concealed. 
Again,  wear  would  seem  not  to  be  an  important  variable  in  our  analysis. 

Here  is  a rundown  of  the  possible  actual  (versus  theorectical)  weight  standards 
for  each  group  suggested  by  the  histograms  in  Figs.  1-6: 


ANS  Near  East 
1973  Iraq 
Thorikos  1969 
Svoronos 

ANS  ‘Egyptian’  Owls 
All  Pi-Style 


17.05-17.09g 
16.85-16.89  g 
17.15-17.19  g 

17.15-17.19  g (or  possibly  lower,  17.10-17.14  g)23 
17.20-17.24g 

17.15-17.19  g (or  possibly  higher,  17.20-17.24  g)2 


It  is  notable  that  the  Svoronos  group  and  Thorikos  1969  may  have  the  same  initial 
rise  in  weight  at  17.15  g,  although  differing  in  their  overall  weight  distributions, 
while  the  two  main  Near  Eastern  hoards  are  at  least  0.10  g lower  compared  to 
the  ANS  ‘Egyptian’  Owls  group,  which  is  the  highest.  The  extremely  low  weights 
observed  for  the  1973  Iraq  hoard  may  be  unreliable  due  to  its  small  sample  size 
or  it  may  be  a true  reflection  of  the  common  pi-style  weights  in  the  region  of 
Mesopotamia  when  it  was  concealed  c.  323/2  BCE.  The  peaks  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  weight  range  of  the  combined  group  are  entirely  due  to  the  high  weights  of 
Thorikos  1969,  Svoronos  and  the  ANS  ‘Egyptian’  Owls  group  and  do  not  reflect 
the  initial  rise  detected  in  the  ANS  Near  East  and  1973  Iraq  hoards.  Comparison 


23.  Each  interval  has  nine  examples. 

24.  The  17.15-17.19  g interval  has  47  examples;  the  17.20-17.24  g interval  has  17  ex- 
amples. The  higher  total  sample  number  again  affects  the  determination  of  the  first  signifi- 
cant rise  in  the  graph.  The  heavier  interval  is  clearly  an  important  group,  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  it  should  be  counted  as  the  most  important  rise  and  therefore  indicative  of  the 
weight  standard. 
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Figure  9.  Detail,  Comparison  of  Groups 


Figure  10.  Comparison  of  ANS  Near  East  with  All  Other  P/-style  Owls 
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of  relative  numbers  among  the  groups  shows  interesting  patterns  (Figs.  8 and  9). 
The  weights  for  Thorikos  1969  are  much  higher  than  the  other  hoards  and  have 
already  begun  to  slope  downward  when  ANS  Near  East  reaches  its  highest  num- 
bers, with  the  Thorikos  hoard  most  strikingly  skewed  toward  the  heavier  end  of 
the  scale  when  compared  to  1973  Iraq.  When  compared  with  the  tetradrachms 
from  the  Svoronos  group,  Thorikos  1969  has  a much  higher  percentage  of  higher 
weight  coins,  despite  the  fact  that  the  two  groups  seem  to  have  the  same  standard. 
The  weights  of  ANS  Near  East  when  set  next  to  the  combined  relative  distributions 
of  the  other  groups  show  again  how  underweight  the  360  pi-style  owls  of  the  ANS 
Near  East  group  are  compared  to  all  703  of  the  tetradrachms  used  in  the  other 
groups  (Fig.  10). 

For  the  hoards  used  here,  there  is  a slight,  but  clear  difference  in  the  weight 
distributions  of  the  coins  circulating  in  Greece  and  Egypt  on  the  one  hand  versus 
the  coins  circulating  in  the  Levant  and  Near  East  on  the  other.  Whether  this  is  due 
to  conditions  present  when  the  coins  entered  the  archaeological  record  or  is  due  to 
their  manner  of  retrieval  is  unknown.”  We  may,  for  example,  be  observing  signs 
that  underweight  Athenian  coins  were  deliberately  selected  (at  Athens?  in  Phoe- 
nicia?) for  transport  (cf.  Xen.  Oec.  3.2)  to  areas  in  the  Levant  where  any  additional 
weight  over  c.  16.80  g could  complicate  rather  than  faciliate  transactions  based  on 
shekels  because  it  would  require  weighing  individual  coins  instead  of  counting 
them.  In  other  extra- Aegean  areas,  like  Egypt,  as  the  ANS  ‘Egyptian’  group  might 
demonstrate,  full-weight  owls  may  have  been  readily  welcomed  as  a unit  of  value 
in  and  of  themselves  (cf.  van  Alfen  2004/58:  24,  n.  35). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  post-depositional  factors  are  contrib- 
uting to  these  observations.  If,  for  example,  the  coins  from  the  ANS  Near  East 
hoard  were  cleaned  by  being  dipped  in  acid,  this  could  potentially  have  uniformly 
reduced  their  weights.  Groups  of  coins  cleaned  in  this  manner  or  simply  over- 
cleaned—as  possible,  for  instance,  with  other  Near  Eastern  hoards  found  outside 
of  excavation  contexts — may  no  longer  accurately  represent  their  weights  in  antiq- 
uity, but  we  cannot  speculate  about  the  degree  to  which  they  might  be  changed. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  the  differences  noticed 
between  Thorikos  1969  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ANS  Near  East  and  1973  Iraq 
hoards  on  the  other  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  was  properly  excavated  and 
cleaned  or  due  to  the  fact  that  the  coins  in  that  hoard  circulated  in  Attica,  where 

25.  It  is  here  appropriate  to  lament  the  fact  that  the  weights  of  the  owls  from  the  1989 
Syria  hoard  (van  Alfen  2002a)  could  not  be  included  in  these  calculations  to  give  a more 
balanced  idea  of  the  weights  of  coins  known  to  have  circulated  in  the  Near  East.  The  loss  of 
the  complete  record  of  that  hoard’s  weights  (among  other  things),  resulting  from  its  illicit 
excavation  and  almost  immediate  dispersal  on  the  market,  leaves  a considerable  gap  in  our 
analysis. 
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owls  closest  to  full  weight  would  naturally  be  in  demand. 

Overall,  our  analysis  confirms  Elsen’s  theoretical  standard  for  the  Athenian 
tetradrachm  of  17.28  g,  which  in  practice  resulted  in  coins  weighing  closer  c. 
17.15  g,  but  it  also  suggests  that  there  is  further  work  to  be  done  on  the  weight 
differentiation  and  circulation  patterns  of  Athenian  tetradrachms  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  and  farther  east. 

IV.  Overall  Dating  and  Composition 

The  bulk  of  the  coinage— the  pi-style  owls— indicate  that  the  hoard  was  deposited 
sometime  after  the  350s  BCE,  a claim  that  is  supported  by  the  non- Athenian  types, 
which  bring  the  date  in  closer  to  around  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  century. 
While  the  Sinopean  issues  of  Ariarathes  (nos.  2-3)  and  the  Aspendian  staters  (nos. 
1 1-12)  are  from  series  that  have  been  dated  down  to  the  mid- 3 20s,  these  dates  are 
not  firm,  nor  can  we  be  certain  that  the  coins  in  our  hoard  are  among  the  latest 
produced  in  those  series.  The  dated  Phoenician  issues,  a Tyrian  shekel  (no.  36) 
from  334  BCE,  and  a Sidonian  double  shekel  (no.  28)  also  dated  334  BCE,  provide 
a more  rigid  terminus  post  quem ; we  suggest  a burial  date  between  334  and  330.26 
The  fact  that,  at  least  in  what  we  have  of  the  hoard,  there  are  no  issues  of  Alexan- 
der III  supports  a date  before  330,  assuming  that  Alexanders  issues  had  not  yet 
reached  wide  circulation  in  the  Near  East  by  that  time. 

Comparisons  with  the  1989  Syria  hoard  (CH  8. 158;  van  Alfen  2002a)  are  un- 
avoidable: the  two  hoards  are,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  exactly  coeval  and  both 
were  reportedly  found  in  the  same  general  region.  More  importantly  the  composi- 
tion of  both  hoards  is  strikingly  similar  with  Sinopean,  “Royal  Achaemenid,”  Tar- 
sian,  Issian,  and  Phoenician  issues  found  in  both,  in  addition  to  an  abundance  of 
owls  including  Artaxerxes-type  imitations  from  Egypt.27  The  possibility  that  these 
may  be  two  parts  of  the  same  hoard  cannot  be  discounted,  yet  it  is  perhaps  just 
as  likely  that  they  were  both  formed  from  a similar  pool  of  circulating  currency 
that  included,  in  the  rough  proportions  of  issues  found  in  both  hoards,  coins  from 
Athens  and  various  parts  of  the  Aegean,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  the  minting  locations  of  these  coins  follows  more  or 


26.  No.  28  is  especially  crisp,  but  no.  36,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not,  nor  is  it  even  the  crispest 
amongst  the  Tyrian  coins  (nos.  32  and  34  show  less  wear  and  are  supposed  to  be  c.  20  and 
12  years  older  than  no.  36). 

27.  Price  ( 1993)  suggested  a date  of  c.  330  BCE  for  the  1989  hoard,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  found  100  km  east  of  Aleppo.  Of  the  164  coins  that  Price  recorded,  142  were  Athenian 
owl  types:  the  remaining  22  coins  (see  the  catalogue,  Price,  1993:  33-34)  were  from  Sinope 
(4),  Cyzicus  (1),  Ephesus  (1),  Tarsus  (7),  Hierapolis-Bambyce  (5),  and  Tyre  (4).  For  the  owl- 
type  component  of  the  hoard,  see  van  Alfen  (2002a). 
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less  along  the  route  the  Macedonians  took  into  the  east.  Die-linking  among  the 
Egyptian  Artaxerxes  issues  (nos.  42  and  43)  suggests  that  these  coins  left  a satrapal 
treasury  together,  perhaps  as  a payment,  and  stayed  together  over  the  long  trek 
from  Egypt  to  Syria,  which  may  also  suggest  a link  to  Alexander’s  campaigns.28 
However,  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  associate  this  hoard  directly  with  Al- 
exander s campaigns;  at  most  we  might  argue  for  a tangential  link.  Within  the  po- 
litical and  economic  turmoil  of  the  late  330s,  it  is  possible  that  stocks  of  coins  that 
normally  would  not  have  circulated  far  from  home  (e.g.,  the  Egyptian  Artaxerxes 
issues)  might  have  been  broken  out  of  their  more  restricted  circulation  areas,  as  it 
were,  and  been  swept  up  in  the  vortices  of  armies,  baggage  trains,  and  merchants 
that  were  criss-crossing  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  For  this  reason  we  do  not 
know  if  the  ANS  Near  East  and  1989  Syria  hoards  are  representative  of  “normal” 
circulation  patterns  for  the  Persian  Fifth  Satrapy  in  the  period  immediately  pre- 
dating Alexander’s  onslaught.  Only  a more  detailed  study  of  the  hoard  evidence, 
one  that  traces  trends  for  a number  of  decades  before  and  after  c.  330  BCE,  and 
that  encompasses  a sufficient  geographical  range,  might  answer  that  question. 


28.  Commenting  on  die-links  found  among  the  Artaxerxes  and  Sabakes  type  Egyptian 
imitations  in  the  1989  Syria  hoard,  van  Alfen  (2002a:  50)  notes  that  “[t]he  coincidence  of 
three  sets  of  coins  in  two  series  found  in  one  hoard  over  a thousand  miles  from  their  mutual 
place  of  origin  requires  explanation;  the  most  logical  of  which  would  be  that  these  six  coins 
are  the  remnants  of  a payout  by  the  Egyptian  satrapal  treasury,  wherein  one  would  expect 
to  find  large  numbers  of  linked  issues  resting  in  the  coffers  together.  To  these  six  coins  we 
should  add  the  remaining  twelve  Artaxerxes  and  Sabakes  types  of  the  hoard;  the  evidence 
of  the  circulation  of  these  types  outside  of  Egypt  is  virtually  limited  to  the  1989  hoard,  so  it 
would  not  be  stretching  the  case  much  to  assume  that  the  eighteen  coins  left  Egypt  together 
as  one  lot.  We  cannot  guess  at  the  circumstances  of  the  payment,  or  if  the  coins  were  turned 
over  to  the  payee  within  Egypt  or  outside.”  See  also  n.  12  above  for  die  linking  among  the 
pi-style  owls.  To  date  no  die  links  have  been  observed  among  pi-style  owls  recovered  from 
the  same  Near  Eastern  hoard,  with  the  exception  of  ANS  Near  East,  which  could  mean  that 
these  coins  too  had  traveled  in  batches  from  Athens  and  subsequent  treasuries. 
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Appendix  I.  Catalogue  of  P/-style  Owls 


Cat.  No.  Weight  (g)  Axis  cut  obv.  ctmk.  cut  rev.  ctmk.  Notes  ANS  No. 

obv.  rev.  


116  16.54  9 

117  16.36  7 

118  17.03  7 

119  16.68  9 

120  16.78  9 

121  16.74  8 

122  17.06  8 

123  16.99  7 

124  17.02  7 

125  16.70  7 

126  16.97  7 

127  17.03  7 

128  16.61  7 

129  16.78  7 

130  16.90  8 

131  16.92  8 

132  16.71  9 

133  16.92  7 

134  1705  8 

135  16.83  9 

136  16. 24  8 

137  1578  9 

138  16.90  8 

139  16.70  9 

140  17.01  8 

141  16.41  8 

142  17.06  7 

143  16. 82  7 

144  16. 70  7 

145  16. 67  8 

146  16.77  9 

147  16.93  8 

148  16.37  9 

149  16. 92  8 

150  16.97  9 
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o 01 
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1 01 

o 01 

o 01 

0 01 

1 01 

1 00 

o 02 

o 00 

o 01 

o 01 

3?  o 2? 

o 00 
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1 
o 
0 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
0 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
0 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
0 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


2006.  12.  39 
2006.  12.  43 
2006.  12.  47 
2006.  12.  48 
2006.  12.  51 
2006.  12.  52 
2006.  12.  53 
2006.  12.  54 
2006.  12.  55 
2006.  12.  56 
2006.  12.  57 
2006.  12.  58 
2006.  12.  59 
2006.  12.  60 
2006.  12.  61 
2006.  12.  62 
heavily  marked  2006.  12.  63 
2006.  12.  64 
2006. 12.  65 
2006.  12.  66 
2006.  12.  67 
2006.  12.  68 
2006. 12.  69 
2006.  12.  70 
2006.  12.  71 
2006.  12.  72 
2006.  12.  73 
2006.  12.  74 
2006.  12.  75 
2006.  12.  76 
2006.  12.  77 
2006.  12.  78 
2006.  12.  79 
2006.  12.  80 
2006.  12.  81 
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Cat.  No.  Weight  (g)  Axis  cut  obv. 

count. 

cut  rev. 

count. 

Notes  ANS  No. 

obv. 

rev. 

151 

16.  71 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  82 

152 

16. 78 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2006.  12.  83 

153 

17. 18 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  84 

154 

16.  88 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  85 

155 

16. 87 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  86 

156 

16.  86 

9 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  87 

157 

16.  87 

8 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2006.  12.  88 

158 

17.  09 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  89 

159 

16.  91 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  90 

160 

17.  07 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2006.  12.  91 

161 

15.  35 

9 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  92 

162 

16. 98 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2006.  12.  93 

163 

16.81 

9 

1 small 

0 

0 

2 

2006.  12.  94 

164 

16. 54 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  95 

165 

17.  01 

7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2006.  12.  96 

166 

16.  86 

8 

0 

0 

joined 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  97 

167 

17.05 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12. 98 

168 

16. 99 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  99 

169 

16.  82 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  100 

170 

16. 48 

6 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2006.  12.  101 

171 

16.  51 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  102 

172 

16. 44 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2006.  12.  103 

173 

16.95 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  104 

174 

15.83 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  105 

175 

16.  75 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  106 

176 

16.  75 

7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2006.  12.  107 

177 

16.  96 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  108 

178 

16.  92 

7 

0 

5 

0 

2 

2006.  12.  109 

179 

16.  88 

8 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2006.  12.  110 

180 

17.04 

9 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2006.  12.  111 

181 

16.  82 

8 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  112 

182 

16.  80 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  113 

183 

16.  92 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  114 

184 

16.  94 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  115 

00 

16.  92 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  116 

186 

16.  99 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  117 

187 

16.  92 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  118 
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Cat.  No.  Weight  (g)  Axis  cut  obv. 

count. 

obv. 

cut  rev. 

count. 

rev. 

Notes  ANS  No. 

188 

16.  86 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12. 119 

189 

16.  82 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12. 120 

190 

16.  88 

9 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2006. 12. 121 

191 

17.  08 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12. 122 

192 

17. 18 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12. 123 

193 

17.37 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12. 124 

194 

16. 99 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12. 125 

195 

16.  80 

7 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2006. 12. 126 

196 

16. 43 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12. 127 

197 

16.85 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12. 128 

198 

16.  92 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12. 129 

199 

16.  48 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12. 130 

200 

16.  04 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12. 131 

201 

17.  03 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12. 132 

202 

17.  19 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12. 133 

203 

16.  89 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2006. 12. 134 

204 

16. 95 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12. 135 

205 

16.  86 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12. 136 

206 

16. 83 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12. 137 

207 

15.  23 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12. 138 

208 

17.  02 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006.  12. 139 

209 

17.  06 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2006. 12. 140 

210 

16.  88 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12. 141 

211 

16.  89 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12. 142 

212 

16.  89 

9 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12. 143 

213 

16.94 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12. 144 

214 

16.99 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12. 145 

215 

17. 05 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12. 146 

216 

16.  70 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12. 147 

217 

16.  61 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12. 148 

218 

16. 97 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12. 149 

219 

16.  70 

8 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12. 150 

220 

16. 99 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12. 151 

221 

16. 96 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2006. 12. 152 

222 

16. 96 

7 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12. 153 

223 

16.  65 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12. 154 

224 

16.  79 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12. 155 
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Cat.  No.  Weight  (g)  Axis  cut  obv. 

count. 

obv. 

cut  rev. 

count.  Notes 

rev. 

ANS  No. 

225 

16.65 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 

12.  156 

226 

17. 01 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  157 

227 

16.  92 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 

12. 158 

228 

16.  69 

8 

1 

0 

3 

1 

2006. 

12.  159 

229 

16.  72 

8 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2006. 

12.  160 

230 

16.  88 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  l6l 

231 

l6.  80 

9 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  162 

232 

l6.  24 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 

12.  163 

233 

16.  66 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  164 

234 

16. 54 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  165 

235 

16. 73 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 

12.  166 

236 

16.  51 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  167 

237 

16. 93 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  168 

238 

15.  12 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 

12.  169 

239 

17.  00 

9 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2006. 

12.  170 

24O 

16.85 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  171 

241 

16. 79 

9 

1 

2 

0 

2 

2006. 

12.  172 

242 

16.95 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 

12.  173 

243 

16.  92 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 

12.  174 

244 

17.  01 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 

12.  175 

245 

16.  79 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 

12.  176 

246 

16.83 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  177 

247 

16.  96 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 

12.  178 

248 

16.85 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2006. 

12.  179 

249 

16.  78 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  180 

250 

16.  89 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Obv.  linked  to 
1989  Syria  no.  7 

2006. 

12.  l8l 

251 

16.  99 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  182 

252 

16.  76 

7 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2006. 

12.  183 

253 

17.  00 

8 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2006. 

12.  184 

254 

16.95 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  185 

255 

16.  90 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 

12.  186 

256 

16.  56 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2006. 

12.  187 

257 

16.  86 

9 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2006. 

12.  188 

258 

16.  92 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2006. 

12.  189 

259 

16.  91 

7 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2006. 

12.  190 

260 

16.  70 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  191 

26l 

16.  91 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 

12.  192 
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Cat.  No.  Weight  (g)  Axis  cut  obv. 

count. 

obv. 

cut  rev. 

count. 

rev. 

Notes  ANS  No. 

262 

16.  72 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2006. 12. 193 

263 

16.  63 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12. 194 

264 

17.  12 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12. 195 

265 

16. 94 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2006. 12. 196 

266 

16. 55 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12. 197 

267 

17.  02 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2006. 12. 198 

268 

16.  84 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12. 199 

269 

16. 81 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12.  200 

270 

17.  00 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12.  201 

271 

16.82 

7 

0 

0 

2 

joined 

0 

2006. 12.  202 

272 

16.  93 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12.  203 

273 

16.  80 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12.  204 

274 

17.03 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12.  205 

275 

16.95 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2006. 12.  206 

276 

16.  92 

7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2006. 12.  207 

2 77 

16. 49 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12.  208 

278 

16.  74 

7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2006. 12.  209 

279 

17.  22 

7 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2006. 12.  210 

280 

l6.  84 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12.  211 

281 

16.  76 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2006. 12.  212 

282 

16. 97 

8 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12.  213 

283 

16. 57 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12.  214 

284 

16. 52 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2006. 12.  215 

285 

16. 54 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12.  216 

286 

16. 94 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12.  217 

287 

16.  87 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12.  218 

288 

16. 93 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12.  219 

289 

16. 97 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12.  220 

290 

16.  91 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2006. 12.  221 

291 

16.  88 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12.  222 

292 

17.05 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12.  223 

293 

16. 79 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12.  224 

294 

16. 74 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12.  225 

295 

16. 78 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 12.  226 

296 

16. 36 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12.  227 

297 

16. 99 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  228 
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Cat.  No.  Weight  (g)  Axis  cut  obv. 

count. 

obv. 

cut  rev. 

count.  Notes 

rev. 

ANS  No. 

298 

16.  60 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

obv.  linked  to 
2006.  12.  230 

2006.  12.  229 

299 

16.  81 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

obv.  linked  to 
2006. 12.  229 

2006.  12.  230 

300 

16. 80 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  231 

301 

17.  01 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  232 

302 

17.  07 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12. 233 

303 

16. 95 

8 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  234 

304 

16.95 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  235 

305 

16.  51 

9 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2006.  12.  236 

306 

16. 54 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  237 

307 

17.  04 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  238 

308 

17.  07 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  239 

309 

16.  91 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  240 

310 

16.  59 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  241 

311 

l6.  89 

6 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2006.  12.  242 

312 

16.  76 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  243 

3i3 

16.  92 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  244 

3i4 

16.  97 

7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2006.  12.  245 

3i5 

16.  38 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  246 

316 

16.  70 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2006.  12.  247 

317 

l6.  89 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  248 

318 

17.  26 

7 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2006.  12.  249 

3i9 

16.82 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2006.  12.  250 

320 

16.  77 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  251 

321 

16.  74 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  252 

322 

16.  54 

7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2006.  12.  253 

323 

16.  71 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2006.  12.  254 

324 

16.85 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  255 

325 

16.  99 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  256 

326 

16.33 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  257 

327 

16.  70 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  258 

328 

16.  88 

7 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  259 

329 

16.  90 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  260 

330 

16.  99 

9 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  261 

33i 

16.  91 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  262 

332 

16.  97 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  263 

333 

16.  89 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  264 
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Cat.  No.  Weight  (g)  Axis  cut  obv. 

count. 

obv. 

cut  rev. 

count.  Notes 

rev. 

ANS  No. 

334 

17.  04 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 

12.  265 

335 

17.  02 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  2 66 

336 

16. 96 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12. 268 

337 

l6.  65 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2006. 

12.  269 

338 

16.  6l 

8 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  270 

339 

16.  90 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  271 

340 

16.  84 

7 

0 

0 

2 

0 recarved  dies? 

2006. 

12.  272 

341 

17.  02 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2006. 

12.  273 

342 

16.59 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  274 

343 

16. 57 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  275 

344 

16.  91 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 

12.  276 

345 

16. 49 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  277 

346 

16. 95 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2006. 

12.  278 

347 

17.  01 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  279 

348 

16. 95 

7 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  280 

349 

16. 98 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  281 

350 

16.  86 

9 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2006. 

12.  282 

351 

16.  91 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 

12. 283 

352 

16. 89 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  284 

353 

16.99 

9 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  285 

354 

16.  68 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 

12.  286 

355 

17. 09 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 

12.  287 

356 

16.  73 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 

12.  288 

357 

16.  24 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 

12.  289 

358 

16.  66 

8 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2006. 

12.  290 

359 

16.  87 

7 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2006. 

12.  291 

360 

16.  79 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  292 

361 

16.  50 

9 

0 

0 

4? 

0 

2006. 

12.  293 

362 

16.  91 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2006. 

12.  294 

363 

16.  97 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  295 

364 

16.  56 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  296 

365 

16.  71 

9 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2006. 

12.  297 

366 

16.  63 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  298 

367 

16.  09 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2006. 

12.  299 

368 

16.  88 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006. 

12.  300 

369 

16.  12 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2006. 

12.  302 

370 

17.32 

9 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 

12.  303 

371 

16.  48 

8 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2006. 

12.  304 
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Cat.  No.  Weight  (g)  Axis  cut  obv. 

count, 

obv. 

. cut  rev. 

count. 

rev. 

Notes 

ANS  No. 

372 

17.  22 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  305 

373 

17.  21 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006. 12. 306 

374 

16. 77 

7 

0 

3 

1 (small) 

2 

2006.  12.  307 

375 

17.  23 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  308 

376 

17.  23 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  309 

377 

17.  35 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  310 

378 

17.  30 

9 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2006.  12.  311 

379 

1745 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006.  12.  312 

380 

17.  11 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2006.  12.  313 

381 

16.  84 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2008.  15.  68 

382 

16.  82 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008.  15.  69 

383 

16.81 

9 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2008.  15.  70 

384 

17.  03 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2008.  15.  71 

385 

17.  08 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2008.  15.  72 

386 

16.  96 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008.  15.  73 

387 

16. 97 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008.  15.  74 

388 

16.  88 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008.  15.  75 

389 

16.  56 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2008.  15.  76 

390 

16.  98 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008.  15.  77 

391 

16.  89 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008. 15.  78 

392 

16.  85 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008.  15.  79 

393 

16.  74 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2008.  15.  80 

394 

16.  89 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2008.  15.  81 

395 

17.  08 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008.  15.  82 

396 

16.  89 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2008.  15.  83 

397 

16.  73 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2008.  15.  84 

398 

16.  53 

9 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2008.  15.  85 

399 

17.  02 

8 

0 

0 

2 

graf: 

shin 

2008.  15.  86 

400 

16.  52 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008.  15.  87 

401 

16.  96 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008.  15.  88 

402 

16.  66 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008.  15.  89 

403 

16.  90 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008.  15.  90 

404 

16.  79 

8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2008.  15.  91 

405 

16.  94 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008.  15.  92 

406 

16.  61 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 thick  hammered  2008.  15.  93 
edges 

407 

17.  42 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008.  15.  94 
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Cat.  No.  Weight  (g)  Axis  cut  obv. 

count. 

obv. 

cut  rev. 

count. 

rev. 

Notes  ANS  No. 

408 

16.  87 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2008. 15. 95 

409 

17.  29 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2008. 15.  96 

410 

16.  91 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2008. 15. 97 

411 

16. 78 

9 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2008. 15.  98 

412 

16. 79 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008. 15.  99 

413 

17.45 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2008. 15. 100 

414 

16.  87 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008. 15. 101 

415 

17.  01 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2008. 15. 102 

416 

16.  92 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008. 15. 103 

417 

16. 77 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008. 15. 104 

418 

16.  89 

9 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2008. 15. 105 

419 

16. 37 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2008. 15. 106 

420 

16.  18 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2008. 15. 107 

421 

16. 48 

8 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2008. 15. 108 

422 

17.  03 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008. 15. 109 

423 

16.  86 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2008. 15. 110 

424 

16. 53 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2008. 15. 111 

425 

16.83 

9 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2008. 15. 112 

426 

16. 78 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008. 15. 113 

427 

16.  88 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008. 15. 114 

428 

16.  80 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008. 15. 115 

429 

16.  59 

9 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2008. 15. 116 

430 

16.  67 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2008. 15. 117 

43i 

16.  69 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2008. 15. 118 

432 

16. 97 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008. 15. 119 

433 

17. 31 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008. 15. 120 

434 

16.  86 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2008. 15. 121 

435 

16.  97 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2008. 15. 122 

436 

16.  77 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2008. 15. 123 

437 

16.  49 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2008. 15. 124 

438 

17-05 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008. 15. 125 

439 

16.  58 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008. 15.  126 

440 

16.95 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2008. 15. 127 

441 

16.  99 

8 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2008. 15.  128 

442 

16.  87 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008. 15. 129 

443 

16.  89 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2008. 15. 130 

444 

16.  70 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008. 15. 131 

445 

16.  87 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008. 15.  132 
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Cat.  No.  Weight  (g)  Axis  cut  obv. 

count. 

obv. 

cut  rev. 

count. 

rev. 

Notes  ANS  No. 

446 

16.  97 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008. 15. 133 

447 

17.  16 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2008. 15. 134 

448 

l6.  98 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2008. 15. 135 

449 

16.  99 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008. 15. 136 

450 

16.  73 

9 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2008. 15. 137 

45i 

16.  84 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2008. 15. 138 

452 

16.  98 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2008. 15. 139 

453 

16.  64 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2008. 15. 140 

454 

16.  76 

8 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2008. 15. 141 

455 

16.  88 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2008. 15. 142 

456 

16.95 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008.  15. 143 

457 

16.  92 

8 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2008. 15. 144 

458 

16.  65 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008. 15. 145 

459 

16.  71 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2008. 15. 146 

460 

16.  70 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2008. 15. 147 

461 

16.  82 

9 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2008.  15. 148 

462 

16.95 

8 

graf:  X 

0 

0 

0 

2008. 15. 149 

463 

16. 61 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2008. 15. 150 

464 

16.95 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2008. 15. 151 

465 

16.  68 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008. 15. 152 

466 

16.  71 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2008. 15. 153 

467 

16.  87 

9 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2008. 15. 154 

468 

l6.6l 

8 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2008. 15. 155 

469 

16.  25 

8 

O 

0 

1 

1 

punch 

2008. 15. 156 

Ri 

16.  79 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

R2 

16.  76 

8 

O 

0 

0 

0 

R3 

16.  61 

7 

O 

0 

0 

0 

R4 

14.  73 

8 

O 

0 

1 

0 

R5 

16.  72 

7 

O 

0 

0 

0 

R6 

16.85 

8 

O 

0 

0 
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Plate  59 


Peter  G.  van  Alfen* 


This  study  argues  that  a unique  coin  from  a late  fourth  century  Near  Eastern 
hoard  is  from  one  of  the  last  series  of  coins  produced  in  Issos  before  the  Mace- 
donian take-over  in  333  BCE. 

A Near  Eastern  hoard  of  c.  330  BCE  recently  acquired  by  the  American  Numis- 
matic Society  (see  Anderson  and  van  Alfen  2008  this  volume)  includes  a unique 
coin  (PI.  59,  no.  1): 

Obv.:  Baal  of  Tarsus  type  seated  on  throne,  1.,  holding  staff  in  r.  hand;  at  1., 

incense  burner;  at  r.,  upward  in  Aramaic,  B’LDGN;  linear  border 

Rev.:  Lion  walking  r.;  above  in  Aramaic,  MZDY;  above  and  to  r.,  symbol; 

bet  below;  border  of  dots 

7.18  g;  11:00;  obv.  1 cut 

ANS  2008.15.24 

Only  one  other  published  coin  bears  the  Aramaic  legend  B’L  DGN,  a “didrachm” 
that  came  to  light  as  part  of  the  1989  Syria  hoard  (CH  8.158;  Price  1993;  van  Alfen 
2002;  PI.  59,  no.  2): 

Obv.:  Baal  of  Tarsus  type  seated  on  throne,  1.,  head  facing,  holding  staff 
to  side  in  1.  hand,  wheatear  and  grape  tendril  in  extended  r.  hand;  at  r., 
upward  in  Aramaic,  B’LDGN;  border  of  dots 

* vanalfemfnumismatics.org 
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Rev.:  Lion  seated  r.,  head  facing;  to  1.  and  r.  mem  zayitf,  border  of  dots 
8.16  g;  12:00 

Price  (1993),  no.  18;  NFA  (1990),  189 

Since  the  1989  Syria  hoard  was  first  recorded  scholars  have  proposed  a number  of 
attributions  and  dates  for  this  coin,  nearly  all  of  which  lie  geographically  within 
the  Persian  satrapy  Transeuphratene  and  chronologically  within  the  last  years  of 
the  330s  BCE  : 1)  Myriandros  towards  the  end  of  333  ( NFA  1990, 189);  2)  north- 
ern Syria  between  334  and  330  (Mildenberg  1990/91:  19);  3)  unknown  minting 
location,  c.  345  (Lemaire  1991: 49);  4)  Hierapolis/Menbig  c.  335  (Price  1993:  34). 

While  not  exact  in  every  detail,  the  shared  B’L  DGN  legend  and  general  ob- 
verse and  reverse  types,  as  well  as  what  is  arguably  a shared  weight  standard  (see 
below),  make  it  certain  that  the  “didrachm”  from  the  1989  Syria  hoard  and  the  new 
coin  from  the  ANS  Near  East  hoard  are  related  issues.  In  what  follows,  I suggest 
that  these  two  coins  are  among  the  last  pre-Macedonian  issues  of  Issos. 

From  as  early  perhaps  as  the  last  decade  of  the  fifth  century  BCE,  the  mint  at  Is- 
sos produced  several  series  of  coins-at  least  one  of  which  was  produced  under  the 
Persian  commander  Tiribazus-that  continued  down  to  around  the  second  quarter 
of  the  fourth  century.  James  Brindley  (1993)  arranged  these  issues  into  six  groups, 
the  earliest  of  which  (group  I)  he  dated  c.  405-400  BCE , and  the  latest  (group  VI) 
c.  380-370.1  A combination  of  Semitic  and  Greek  inscriptions  (including  the  city’s 
name  in  Greek  on  coins  of  group  IV),  symbols,  and  a repertoire  of  types  tie  all  six 
groups  together  and  make  their  attribution  to  Issos  reasonably  assured. 

A ubiquitous  character  in  Near  Eastern  iconography,  the  lion  on  the  reverse  of 
the  earliest  coins  of  Issos  (Brindley’s  groups  I and  II,  dated  c.  400-395;  PI.  59,  nos. 
3-4)  and  on  the  reverse  of  the  two  “didrachms”  cannot  at  the  outset  guarantee  a 
civic  link  between  the  earlier  and  later  sets  of  coins.  Indeed,  it  was  the  seated  lion 
that  was  key  to  Price’s  (1993:  33)  attribution  of  the  1989  Syria  “didrachm”  to  Hier- 
apolis/  Bambyce/Menbig,  where  a similar  type  was  used  on  a series  of  silver  frac- 
tions (c.  0.36  g)  that  are  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  local  deity  (Ateh)  and  bear 
a symbol  used  on  Hierapolis’  coinage  (Seyrig  1986:  180,  no.  7;  PL  59,  no.  5).  The 
link  with  the  Hierapolis  lion  is  tenuous,  however.  Seyrig  expressed  doubts  that  the 
lion  and  the  sphinx  had  local  significance,2  and,  in  fact,  had  little  regard  for  the  in- 
digenous creativity  of  the  Hierapolis  mint  generally,  which  was  prone,  like  many  of 


1.  Brindley  nowhere  explains  the  basis  for  his  dating  of  the  groups,  save  group  IV,  which 
parallels  issues  produced  elsewhere  under  Tiribazus.  For  this  reason  the  dates  should  be 
taken  cautiously. 

2.  He  notes  (1986:  180)  that  both  the  lion  and  sphinx  “imite  des  monnaies  de  Byblos,” 
but  which  Byblian  issues  he  had  in  mind  is  far  from  apparent  since  none  of  the  lions  and 
sphinxes  that  appear  on  early  Byblian  issues  are  exact  parallels. 
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the  mints  in  the  Fifth  Satrapy  (e.g.,  Samaria,  Gaza,  Ascalon,  etc.),  to  borrow  types 
from  other  mints  in  the  region  and  imitate  them  in  a derivative  fashion:  “Tout 
relive  un  atelier  excentrique,  £ph£m£re,  sans  tradition  technique  ni  repertoire  de 
types”  (1986: 172;  cf.  Lemaire  2000: 131).  Price  (1993: 33)  also  displayed  hesitancy 
in  attributing  the  1989  Syria  hoard  coin  to  Hierapolis:  “The  engraver... is  clearly 
more  familiar  with  Greek  style  than  other  engravers  at  the  Flierapolis  Bambyce 
mint,  and  he  might  have  been  imported  from  Cilicia.”  Also  worth  considering  is 
the  fact  that  every  issue  of  Hierapolis  cataloged  by  Seyrig,  including  the  fraction 
with  the  seated  lion,  was  inscribed  with  the  name  of  a local  deity  (e.g.,  ‘Ateh)  or 
bore  the  symbol  b (or  both).  This  is  not  the  case  for  either  of  the  two  “didrachms.” 
It  would  seem  instead  that  the  use  of  an  unusual  style  for  Hierapolis  and  the  lack 
of  the  usual  inscriptions  and  symbols  together  argue  against  Price’s  attribution. 
It  was  the  “typology  and  superior  style”  of  the  coin  that  suggested  Myriandros  to 
the  NFA  cataloguer,  an  attribution  which  was  likely  based  on  the  since  refuted  at- 
tribution of  the  Tarsian  lion  staters  to  that  city  (see  n.  3).  The  other  attributions  for 
the  1989  Syria  hoard  coin  are  cautiously  vague,  as  we  have  seen:  “northern  Syria,” 
“unknown.”  The  ANS  coin  offers  new  clues  that  help  steer  us  towards  Issos. 

As  noted,  single  lions  (to  right),  whether  attacking  or  striding,  sometimes  with 
heads  facing,  appear  on  staters  of  Issos  in  Brindleys  groups  I and  II  and  (to  left)  on 
the  related  fractional  coinage  of  sixteenths  (c.  0.62  g)  and  thirty-seconds  (0.31  g) 
(PI.  59,  no.  6).  An  affinity  between  the  lion  reverse  type  on  Brindley’s  groups  I and 
II,  the  lions  on  the  “didrachms,”  as  well  as  those  found  on  later  fourth  century  Cili- 
cian  “lion  staters”  (e.g.,  SNG  Levante  nos.  185-188;  PI.  59,  no.  7)  is  clear.  Equally 
clear,  thanks  to  the  inscribed  name  on  the  reverse  of  the  ANS  coin,  is  the  Persian 
nobleman  Mazday’s  (Greek  Mazaios)  responsibility  for  all  of  the  later  lion  coin- 
ages, the  “didrachms”  and  the  lion  staters. 

Where  Mazday’s  lion  staters  were  minted  has  long  been  an  issue  of  contention, 
but  the  consensus  now  favors  production  in  Tarsus  shortly  before  the  Macedo- 
nians arrived  in  the  region.3  The  ANS  coin,  and  to  a degree  the  1989  Syria  coin,  are 
so  close  in  most  typological  respects  to  the  Tarsian  lion  staters  that  an  attribution 


3.  Assigned  by  Hill  (1900: 172)  to  Tarsus,  Newell’s  (1920: 1 5-29)  attempt  to  reassign  them 
to  Myriandros  did  not  meet  with  universal  acceptance.  More  recendy  Bing  (1989)  sought 
to  reattribute  all  of  Newell’s  “Myriandros”  coinage,  including  the  lion  staters,  to  Issos,  a 
program  that  has  received  mixed  reviews.  While  some  of  the  earlier  issues,  like  Brindley’s 
group  I coinage  and  the  later  Alexander-type  issues  seem  confirmed,  the  attribution  of  the 
Lion  staters  to  Issos  has  not  been  well  received.  A host  of  scholars,  e.g.,  Mildenberg  (1990/91: 
12);  Price  (1991: 401);  and  Casabonne  (2004:  207-223)  have  refuted  Newell  and  Bing,  sid- 
ing instead  with  the  original  attribution  to  Tarsus.  Harrison  (1982:  361-370)  likewise  re- 
futes Myriandros,  but  suggests  a “mint  somewhere  in  the  interior”  of  northern  Syria  (370). 
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to  Tarsus  might  seem  plausible  as  well  except  that  both  the  “didrachms”  would  be 
highly  anomalous  within  the  Tarsian  lion  stater  series.  Like  Mazday’s  other  Tar- 
sian  coinage,  the  lion  staters  consistently  name  their  seated  deity  B’L  TRZ  (Ba’al 
of  Tarsus).  Also,  the  lion  on  these  B’L  TRZ  staters  always  faces  to  the  left.  A more 
important  consideration  than  deity  title  and  lion  orientation,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  weights  of  the  “didrachms”  do  not  fit  within  the  “Persic”  weight  standard 
of  c.  10.7  g used  for  the  lion  staters  and  all  other  coins  minted  at  Tarsus  right  up 
until  the  moment  of  capitulation  to  the  Macedonians.4  Indeed,  Tarsus  has  never 
been  seriously  entertained  as  the  mint  for  the  1989  Syria  hoard  coin.  Lemaire’s 
(1991:  49-51;  2000: 130-31)  analysis  of  the  inscription  B’L  DGN  also  discounted 
the  possibility  that  DGN  could,  like  TRZ  on  the  lion  staters,  be  a toponym.  Instead 
he  concluded  that  B’L  DGN  was  likely  a civic  deity  (“Baal  who  is  Dagan,”  vel  sim.) 
worshiped  in  one  of  the  communities  within  Mazday’s  control,  which  by  the  330s 
included  both  the  Fifth  Satrapy  and  Cilicia  (Casabonne  2004:  207-210).  We  shall 
return  to  the  problem  of  B’L  DGN  below. 

Although  the  weight  of  the  “didrachms”  does  not  conform  to  the  early  fourth- 
century  issues  of  Issos,  which  likewise  used  the  Persic  standard  in  the  production 
of  Brindley’s  groups  I-VI,  the  lion  was,  at  least  in  the  history  of  the  community’s 
mint,  an  important  early  type,  appearing  on  coinage  there  long  before  it  appeared 
on  other  coins  in  the  region.s  Brindley  (1993:  2,  n.9)  has  already  suggested  that 
the  lion  type  was  resurrected  at  Issos  in  the  later  fourth  century  for  a series  of 
“obols  of  Mazaeus’  time”  ( SNG  Levante,  nos.  189-90;  PI.  59,  nos.  8-9),  showing 
lions  to  left  with  facing  heads  similar  to  those  of  his  group  II.  The  Ahura  Mazda 
in  the  field  above  these  lions  finds  parallels  on  coins  of  Brindley’s  group  IV,  but 
also  on  coins  of  Hierapolis  (e.g.,  ANS  2000.3.1)  and  earlier  coins  of  Tarsus  under 
Tarkumuwa  (“Datames,”  e.g.,  ANS  1977.1 58.561)  and  so  is  of  no  aid  in  confirming 
the  attribution.6  The  inscription  next  to  the  seated  deity  on  the  obverse  is  also  of 


4.  On  the  adoption  of  the  “Persic”  standard  in  Cilicia  see  Casabonne  (2004: 103-105).  The 
theoretical  weight  of  a Persic  stater  is  10.7  g,  double  the  Persian  siglos  of  5.35  g. 

5.  Besides  Brindley’s  groups  I and  II  still  earlier  coins  of  Issos  with  a lion  may  exist  if 
Six’s  (1888: 114-121)  attribution  of  a series  of  anepigraphic  Persic  weight  staters  (e.g.,  ANS 
1944.100.54079,  10.92  g)  and  their  fractions  (cf.  Baldwin’s  34  2003,  lot  394)  is  correct.  Six 
based  his  attribution  on  still  another  series  with  lion  forepart  obverse,  man  slaying  lion 
reverse  (cf.  BMC  Lycia  pi.  xliv,  19).  Brindley  (1993: 1,  n.3)  claims  that  the  attribution  of  the 
anepigraphic  staters  is  “unfounded"  without  further  explication.  Interestingly,  in  the  sale  of 
his  collection  (Baldwin’s  34  2003,  lots  393,  394)  a stater  and  fraction  (1.46  g)  of  this  series 
are  attributed  to  Issos.  Newell  (1914:  14)  noted  that  the  attribution  of  this  series  to  Issos  “is 
still  conjectural,  but  is  supported  by  the  presence  of  the  piece  in  this  particular  hoard”  (i.e„ 
IGCH  1259).  I leave  the  question  of  attribution  open. 

6.  However,  the  “crossed  pellet  device”  that  appears  above  the  lion  on  Brindley’s  group  II, 
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no  help;  it  reads  simply  MZDY,  offering  no  further  geographical  clues  beyond  the 
Fifth  Satrapy  and  Cilicia  generally.  A third  coin,  SNG  Levante,  no.  191  (0.70  g;  PI. 
59,  no.  10),  appears  closest  to  a fractional  version  of  the  ANS  coin  with  its  striding 
lion  to  right  and  a seated  deity  on  the  obverse;  but  the  inscription,  if  one  exists,  is 
off  flan.  The  coins  types  are  equally  those  of  Tarsus,  so  nothing  further  can  be  said 
about  this  fraction’s  attribution. 

The  lions  aside,  the  case  for  attributing  the  “didrachms”  to  Issos  gains  further 
ground  from  the  presence— just  visible  to  the  right  of  the  lion’s  chest— on  the  new 
ANS  “didrachm”  of  an  ankh-like  symbol.  This  symbol,  8,  which  scholars  have  long 
recognized  as  having  special  associations  with  Issos,  appears  prominently  on  coins 
from  Brindley’s  group  V (1993: 7;  PL  59,  no.  1 1)  and  on  later  Alexander-type  issues 
of  Issos  (Bing  1989:  29;  1991:  163).7  Moreover,  above  the  lion’s  head  on  the  ANS 
coin  is  a symbol  resembling,  although  not  exactly,  the  “crossed  pellet”  above  the 
lion  on  Brindley’s  group  II  staters  (1993:  2;  pi.  1,  B;  PI.  59,  no.  4;  cf.  n.  6 below). 

If  the  attribution  of  the  two  “didrachms”  to  Issos  is  now  accepted,  we  are  left 
with  additional  problems  to  consider,  namely  the  significance  of  B’L  DGN,  the 
relationship  of  this  coinage  to  the  Tarsian  lion  staters,  and  the  weight  standard. 

Numismatists  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  like  Babelon  (1891: 293-94;  1893: 
CLV;  1910:  509)  and  Six  (1877: 184)  were  keen  to  identify  the  ichthymorphic  deity 
on  the  obverse  of  Brindley’s  group  I coins  and  on  the  first  coins  of  Aradus  as  DGN. 
Their  attributions  were  based  on  one  of  two  competing  etymologies  of  the  deity’s 
name.  In  his  biblical  commentaries,  St.  Jerome  offered  an  etymology  of  DGN,  pi- 
scis  tristitiae,  based  on  Semitic  DG  (“fish”),  which  was  repeated  in  the  medieval 
Jewish  commentaries  of  Rashi  and  Kimchi,  and  so  made  its  way  into  nineteenth 
century  scholarship.  If  DGN  could  be  construed  as  a fish-god  based  on  this  ety- 
mology, his  visual  representation  as  half-man,  half-fish  thus  seemed  natural.  A 
second  etymology,  predating  Jerome  and  found  in  the  works  of  Philo  of  Byblos, 
posits  DGN  (“grain”)  as  the  root  encouraging  a connection  with  fertility,  and  dis- 
couraging any  association  between  the  deity  and  the  sea.  By  the  late  1910s  scholars 
were  beginning  to  move  away  from  the  fish  etymology,  a shift  that  culminated  in 
Hartmut  Schmokel’s  strong  denounciation  of  DGN  as  a fish-god.  The  shift  pushed 

and  perhaps  on  the  new  ANS  coin,  seems  in  some  instances  (e.g.,  Baldwin  34  (2003),  lot 
400)  to  be  father  close  to  a basic  representation  of  Ahura  Mazda. 

7.  A number  of  ankh-like  symbols  are  found  on  coinage  produced  at  mints  in  and  around 
Cilicia,  which  were  assembled  and  discussed  by  Babelon  (1910:  349),  who  assigns  specific 
ankh-types  to  the  mints  Issos,  Mallos,  Soli,  and  Tarsus.  Babelon,  and  Imhoof-Blumer  before 
him  (1902,  vol.  2: 450),  assign  the  symbol  # to  Issos.  While  the  assignation  of  each  symbol 
to  a particular  mint  seems  correct,  the  function  of  the  symbol,  whether  a mintmark,  magis- 
trate’s mark,  vel  sim.,  remains  unresolved.  See  Moysey  (1986: 10-11)  and  Casabonne  (2004: 

172-173)- 
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numismatists  like  Newell  (1920:  28)  to  back  off  from  naming  ichthymorphic  dei- 
ties on  coinage  Dagan.  So  it  remains  to  this  day.8 

Recently,  Elayi  and  Elayi  (2001)  traced  the  evolution  of  the  representation  of 
Aradus’  ichthymorphic  deity  on  coinage.  As  was  the  case  in  other  Phoenician  cit- 
ies, they  note  a progressive  reduction  in  the  maritime  aspects  of  the  deity  over 
time.  Through  the  course  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  the  Aradians  depict  their 
civic  deity,  a Ba’al  with  indigenous  attributes,  gradually  losing  its  fish  tail  and  other 
marine  attributes  as  the  representation  became  more  terrestrial  and  anthropomor- 
phic, seemingly  due  to  greater  assimilation  with  Milqart/Herakles.  At  Issos,  the 
coins  suggest  a similar  progression,  only  one  that  was  more  dramatic.  The  ichthy- 
morphic deity  on  Brindley’s  group  I coins  was  replaced  wholesale  by  Herakles  on 
group  II  coins.  Herakles,  along  with  Apollo,  Athena,  and  Ahura  Mazda,  were  the 
divinities  to  appear  subsequently  on  the  coinage  of  Issos,  the  ichthymorphic  deity 
apparently  long  forgotten,  or  completely  subsumed  by  one  of  the  other  deities. 

Evidence  for  religious  practice  at  Issos  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  century  is  slim. 
Curtius  Rufus  records  both  that  before  the  battle  of  Issos  Alexander  sacrificed  to 
the  local  protecting  divinities,  and  that  following  the  battle  he  built  three  altars  one 
each  to  Jove,  Hercules,  and  Minerva  on  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus  River,  a site  later 
known  as  the  Hieron.9  Bing  (1991)  argues  that  we  are  to  understand  the  dis  prae- 
sidibus  loci  of  the  earlier  passage  as  the  recipients  of  the  altars:  Ba’al  Tarz/Tarhunas 
(“Jove”),  Nergal/Resheph/Runzas  (“Hercules”),  and  Anat/Ishhara  (“Minerva”). 
Bing  arrived  at  these  identifications  of  the  presumed  Issian  divinities  by  searching 
for  evidence  within  the  region  of  Cilicia  for  deities  that  might  correspond  both 
to  those  named  by  Curtius  and  to  those  appearing  on  the  coinage  of  Issos.  While 
Bings  identification  of  “Hercules”  and  “Athena”  are  supported  by  Issian  coinage,  he 
is  compelled  to  turn  to  Tarsus  for  the  “Jove”  figure,  naming  Issos’  Jove  Ba’al  Tarz.10 

8.  Day  (2000:  86-90)  provides  the  most  recent  discussion  of  the  etymology  and  attributes 
of  (B’L)  DGN,  roundly  discounting  attempts  by  Hoder  (1989)  to  keep  open  the  possibility  of 
DGN  as  a fish-god.  Elayi  and  Elayi  (2001: 141)  discuss  then  dismiss  the  possibility  of  DGN 
as  the  deity  depicted  on  the  coins  of  Aradus.  Note  that  Meshorer  and  Qedar  (1999:  37)  il- 
lustrate a coin  of  Aradus  naming  the  deity  “Dagon,”  without  providing  their  justification  for 
doing  so.  Philo  of  Byblos  (apud  Eusebius  Praeparatio  Evangelica  1.10.16,  1.10.25)  refers  to 
Dagon  hos  esti  Siton  (“Dagon  who  is  Grain”),  and  Dagon  as  Zeus  Arotrios  (“Zeus  Plough- 
man”). Schmokel  wrote  his  1928  dissertation  at  Leipzig  on  Dagon,  and  produced  the  early 
1930s  entry  on  Dagon  in  the  Reallexicon  der  Assyriologie. 

9.  Curtius  III.8.22:  ‘Ipse  in  iugum  editi  montis  escendit  multisque  collucentibus  facibus 
patrio  more  sacrificium  dis  praesidibus  loci  fecit.’  III.  12. 27:  ‘Tribus  aris  in  ripa  Pinari  amnis 
Iovi  atque  Herculi  Minervaeque  sacratis...’  Hieron:  Stadiasmus  Maris  Magni , no.  154  in  C. 
Muller,  ed.  Geographi  Graeci  Minores,  i 477. 

10.  Lemaire  (2000:  131)  notes  that  the  identification  of  B’L  TRZ  with  Zeus/Jove  is  explic- 
itly confirmed  by  Samarian  coins,  e.g.,  Meshorer  and  Qedar  (1991),  nos.  18,  24,  51. 
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Casabonne  (2004: 136)  found  fault  with  Bing’s  refuge  in  this  distinctly  non-Issian 
Baal,  noting  that  Curtius’  patrio  more  insists  we  look  for  an  Issian  solution  to  the 
identification.  The  obvious  solution,  Casabonne  suggests,  is  the  ichthymorphic  de- 
ity on  Brindley’s  group  I coinage,  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  divinity  Yam/ 
Yom  (“Ocean”),  to  whom  the  Hittite  queen  Puduhhepat  sacrificed  at  Issos. 

Direct  evidence  for  the  identification  of  an  Issian  Jove,  B’L  DGN,  is  now  pro- 
vided by  the  “didrachms,”  whose  iconography  on  the  coins  puts  him  on  par  with 
B’L  TRZ.  Assuming  B’L  DGNs  cult  at  Issos  and  his  civic  importance  predated 
the  later  fourth  century,  can  we  then  draw  a line  between  the  B’L  DGN  of  the 
“didrachms”  and  the  ichthymorphic  deity  on  Brindley’s  group  I?  One  problem,  of 
course,  in  (re-)proposing  that  the  ichthymorphic  deity  and  B’L  DGN  are  the  same 
is  the  conflict  with  the  long  denounced  DG  (“fish”)  etymology  for  DGN.  However, 
earlier  numismatists  made  the  assumption,  like  many  before  them,  that  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name  would  be  the  key,  determinative  factor  in  how  the  god  or  his 
attributes  would  be  represented.  The  DG  etymology  may  indeed  be  wrong,  and 
DGN’s  representation  in  places  like  Gaza  may  never  have  been  fish-like,  but  this 
does  not  automatically  preclude  the  representation  of  B’L  DGN  as  half-man,  half- 
fish, with  a trident  in  hand,  for  Issos,  “the  last  city  in  Cilicia,  a place  situated  on  the 
sea,  large  and  prosperous”  (Xen.  Anab.  I.IV.i),  a community  that  no  doubt  derived 
much  of  its  prosperity  from  maritime  activity.  Ba’al,  after  all,  was  a multifarious, 
multi-formed  deity.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  the  Aradians,  an  equally  maritime 
and  prospering  people,  depicted  their  civic  Ba’al  with  a fish  tail. 

The  second  problem,  of  course,  is  the  change  in  the  representation  of  the  deity, 
from  god-fish  to  god-enthroned,  but  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  Aradus, 
an  earlier  maritime  representation  of  the  deity  could  well  have  given  way  to  one 
that  was  more  terrestrially  oriented.  More  significantly,  however,  the  representa- 
tion of  B’L  DGN  might  have  been  heavily  influenced,  as  indeed  seems  to  be  the 
case,  by  the  representation  of  B’L  TRZ.  The  fact  that  Mazday  signed  both  the  B’L 
DGN  and  B’L  TRZ  coinages  further  suggests  a deliberate  regularization  in  the  way 
in  which  the  two  neighboring  Baals  were  portrayed  on  two  closely  related  coinages. 

If  the  enthroned  B’L  DGN  and  the  ichthymorphic  deity  on  Brindley’s  group 
I coins  are  one  and  the  same,  the  new  ANS  “didrachm”  signals  a complete  resur- 
rection of  the  earlier  types,  B’L  DGN  obverse,  lion  to  right  reverse.  We  do  not 
know  enough  about  Issos  in  the  fourth  century  to  gauge  the  political  or  social 
significance  of  this  restoration;  the  connection  to  Mazday,  however,  allows  us  to 
speculate  on  the  economic  function  of  the  coinage. 

Casabonne’s  (2004:  223,  n.941)  suspicion  that  the  mem  and  zayin  on  the  Syria 
hoard  didrachm  were  the  fist  two  letters  of  Mazday’s  name,  thus  indicating  his 
control  over  the  coinage,  has  now  been  confirmed  by  the  ANS  example,  where 
the  Persian’s  name  is  fully  spelt  out.  Mazday’s  oversight  of  the  production  of  coin- 
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age  at  Tarsus  lasted  for  a generation  and  resulted  in  six  series,  including  the  lion 
staters,  produced  between  c.  360  (or  350)  and  c.  333  BCE.  He  also  controlled  coin- 
age produced  at  other  locales  within  Transeuphratene,  as  issues  inscribed  with  his 
name  from  Sidon  (Elayi  and  Elayi  2004),  Hierapolis/Menbig  (Lemaire  2000: 136; 
pi.  XVI,  9a-b;  Casabonne  2004:  210;  pi.  5.3),  and  Samaria  (Mildenberg  1990/91: 
14-15;  Casabonne  2004:  221)  demonstrate;  to  these  three  Fifth  Satrapy  mints  un- 
der Mazday  we  may  now  add  Issos.  Mazday’s  precise  title  (satrap  or  karanos ?)  is 
lost  to  us,  as  are  the  dates  when  he  assumed  control  of  Cilicia  and  the  Fifth  Satrapy 
(cf.  Le  Rider  1997:  159-163;  Lemaire  2000;  Casabonne  2004:  220),  but  from  the 
time  he  first  appeared  in  the  Levant,  he  seems  to  have  been  heavily  involved  in 
the  management  and  financing  of  the  Persian  attempts  to  put  down  rebellions  in 
Phoenicia,  Cyprus  and  Egypt.  Casabonne  (2004:  220-223)  has  argued  that  the  di- 
versity of  Mazday’s  issues  in  Cilicia  and  Transeuphratene  is  to  be  explained  by  his 
role  in  financing  these  three  campaigns  out  of  imperial  and  civic  treasuries. 

Since  Mazday  relinquished  power  in  Cilicia  in  the  face  of  the  Macedonian  as- 
sault to  take  up  duties  farther  east,  we  may  assume  that  all  his  signed  issues  in  the 
Levant  came  to  an  end  by  c.  333  BCE  . The  close  parallels  between  the  Issian  and 
Tarsian  lion  coinages,  down  to  the  changing  details  of  the  linear  and  dot  borders, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  wheatear  and  grape  tendril  on  the  obverse  and 
the  use  of  an  incense  burner  as  a symbol,  suggest  that  the  two  coinages  were  not 
only  contemporaries  but  also  simultaneously  planned.  The  Tarsian  lion  staters  are 
thought  to  be  among  the  very  last  Persian  issues  of  Cilicia  before  Alexander’s  con- 
quest (Casabonne  2004: 215-16),  which  may  explain  why  Mazday  chose  the  types 
when  he  resumed  minting  lion  staters  in  Babylon  under  Alexander’s  hegemony 
(Casabonne  2004:  210).  Production  in  the  mid-330s  for  both  series  of  lion  staters 
thus  seems  possible.  Despite  their  presumably  planned  identical  appearance,  both 
the  Tarsian  and  Issian  lion  series  could  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  orientation 
of  the  lion  and  the  deity’s  name,  a rather  important  concern  in  light  of  the  signifi- 
cant difference  in  the  weight  standards  used. 

Even  with  the  nearly  full  gram  difference  in  weight  between  the  two  Issian 
lions,  both  coins  were  likely  meant  to  conform  to  a weight  standard  in  use  at  Men- 
big-Hierapolis,  where  Seyrig  (1986: 172)  observed  coins  on  the  standard  oscillat- 
ing between  7.95  and  8.55  g,  and  at  Tyre  where  at  some  point  c.  350  BCE  a similar 
standard  of  c.  8.5  g was  adopted  for  the  last  three  series  of  coins  before  Alexander’s 
conquest  (Betylon  1982:  53;  series  V-VII).  Both  Seyrig  and  Betylon  thought  this 
standard  was  Attic;  for  Seyrig  it  meant  also  that  the  coins  could  only  have  been 
minted  after  capitulation  to  Alexander  and  his  use  of  the  Attic  standard  for  his 
own  coinage.  Price  (1993:  32)  is  likely  closer  to  the  mark,  suggesting  that  coins 
minted  on  this  standard  were  not  Attic  didrachms,  but  rather  Babylonian  shekels. 
While  the  lack  of  evidence  does  not  allow  us  to  say  much  on  this  matter,  we  can 
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note  that  the  use  of  multiple  standards  by  Mazday  for  his  signed  coinage  (the  Per- 
sic at  Tarsus,  the  Babylonian  (?)  shekel  at  Issos  and  Hierapolis,  and  the  Sidonian 
shekel),  none  of  which  were  immediately  compatible,  indicates  at  the  very  least 
how  the  financial  management  of  Cilicia  and  Transeuphratene  was  fragmented 
in  its  particulars,  even  if  unified  at  the  top.  Indeed,  the  lions  of  Issos  and  Tarsus 
demonstrate  this  to  a tee. 

Key  to  Plate  59 


1.  ANS  2008.15.24 

2.  Numismatic  Fine  Arts  (1990),  lot  189 

3.  Brindley  (1993).  pL  1,  A 

4.  Brindley  (1993).  pi.  1,  B 

5.  Seyrig  (1986),  pL  II,  no.  7 

6.  Baldwin’s  34  October  2003,  lot  399 

7.  SNG  Levante,  no.  155 

8.  SNG  Levante,  no.  189 

9.  SNG  Levante,  no.  190 

10.  SNG  Levante,  no.  191 

11.  Brindley  (1993),  pi.  1, 9 
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NIKA,  AEIA:  Graffiti  on  Sicyonian  and  Theban  Staters  in  a 
New  Hoard  from  Boeotia  / Beginning  of  2000 

Plates  60-61  Katerini  Liampi* 


Graffiti  on  five  coins  from  a recent  hoard  present  a narrative  recording,  most 
likely,  a dedication  of  victory  spoils  to  an  unkown  deity  by  Macedonians  fol- 
lowing the  Battle  of  Chaeronea  in  338  BC. 

A new  hoard,  comprising  fourteen  silver  coins,  four  Sicyonian  and  ten  Theban, 
was  discovered  at  the  beginning  of  2000  in  Boeotia.  According  to  one  unverifiable 
source  of  information,  it  was  found  near  a sanctuary  of  unknown  identity.  It  is  not 
absolutely  certain  that  the  fourteen  staters  form  the  entire  hoard.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  they  all  belong  together,  since,  having  not  been  cleaned,  we  can  observe 
that  the  patina  is  the  same  on  all  the  coins.  Strong  oxidation  (green  color)  on  the 
periphery  of  one  of  the  coins  shows  that  it  had  been  in  contact  with  copper  and 
suggests  that  all  the  coins  had  been  placed  in  a bronze  vessel  or  had  been  in  contact 
with  a bronze  object.  The  lack  of  information  about  the  circumstances  of  discovery 
leaves  no  room  for  further  speculation.  The  earliest  coins  may  be  dated  in  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  fifth  century  BC,  the  latest  to  around  338  BC. 

Apart  from  the  general  interest  presented  by  the  study  of  such  a find  for  nu- 
mismatic reasons,  observable  on  five  of  these  staters  is  a rare  and  important  fea- 
ture: graffiti,  written  somewhat  clumsily  by  the  ancient  owners  of  the  coins  with  a 
fine,  sharp-pointed  tool,  giving  their  names.  This  alone,  however,  did  not  suffice, 
so  they  inscribed  in  addition  two  more  pieces  of  information  in  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  they  took  great  pride. 

* kaliampi@cc.uoi.gr 
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Catalogue 

Sicyon 

Staters 

(c-  43 1-400  BC) 

Obv.  IE;  Chimaera  moving  1. 

Rev.  Dove  flying  1.,  above  tail,  A\  all  in  olive  wreath  tied  on  the  r. 

1. 11.62  g,  8 h,  PI.  6i,  l 
Obv.  Traces  of  blue  tone  on  the  field. 

Rev.  Traces  of  blue  tone  on  the  wreath. 

BMC  (Sicyon)  54;  Svoronos  1916,  nos.  1417-1419;  Leu  96,  8 May  2006 
(Collection  BCD),  no.  188. 

Obv.  IE;  Chimaera  moving  r.  on  ground  line. 

Rev.  As  above,  without  letters. 

2.  n.84g,  12  h,  PI.  61,  2 
Obv.  and  Rev.  Traces  of  blue  tone  on  the  field. 

Leu  96, 8 May  2006  (Collection  BCD),  no.  200.2. 

Obv.  IE  (retrograde);  as  above. 

Rev.  Dove  flying  r.;  all  in  olive  wreath  tied  on  the  left. 

3. 10.73  g.  5 h,  PI.  61,  3 

Obv.  Deep  depression  adjacent  to  the  spine  of  the  Chimaera. 

Rev.  Traces  of  green  tone  on  the  periphery  of  the  coin. 

Leu  96, 8 May  2006  (Collection  BCD),  no.  203.4. 

(c.j6os/j5osBC) 

Obv.  I / E;  Chimaera  moving  1.  on  ground  line;  below  Chimaera  and  partially  over 
the  groundline,  nude  archer  (Apollo?)  kneeling  1.,  shooting  with  bow. 

Rev.  As  above;  above,  tail,  nA. 

4. 11.89  g,  2 h,  PI.  61,4 
Obv.  Graffito  under  the  groundline:  AEI  A. 

Rev.  Deep  depression  in  the  lower  wing  of  the  dove. 

Leu  96,  8 May  2006  (Collection  BCD),  no.  221.2.  See  also  variety  BMC 
(Peloponnesus)  64  (Rev.  Dove  flying  1.). 
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Staters 

I.  With  Ethnic 
(c.  425-400  BC) 

Obv.  Boeotian  shield. 

Rev.  O-E;  volute  amphora;  all  in  square  incuse. 

5. 11.95  g,  12  h,  PI.  61,  5 

Obv.  Die  break  in  the  rim  of  the  shield  lower  1. 

Rev.  Graffito  NI-KA  (N  retrograde). 

Head  19742,  p.  36,  Period  VI,  class  y,  pi.  Ill,  no.  8;  Svoronos  1916,  nos.  160- 
174;  Phoungas  1986,  nos.  38b-4o;  Triton  IX,  10  January  2006  (Collection 
BCD),  nos.  386-387. 

Obv.  As  above. 

Rev.  As  above,  to  1.  bunch  of  grapes  on  vine. 

6. 11.95  g»  t2  h.  Pi.  61, 6 

Obv.  Traces  of  blue  tone  on  the  inner  side  of  the  rim  of  the  shield. 

Rev.  Traces  of  blue  tone  on  the  field.  Obv.  Die  breaks  in  the  rim  of  the  shield 
above  r.  and  below.  Rev.  Die  break  next  to  the  amphora  r. 

Svoronos  1916,  nos.  253-257;  Phoungas  1986,  no.  52;  Triton  IX,  10  January 
2006  (Collection  BCD),  no.  396. 

Obv.  As  above. 

Rev.  [OJ-E;  as  above,  to  r.  bunch  of  grapes  on  vine. 

7. 11.66  g,  12  h,  PI.  61,  7 
Obv.  Small  cut,  shaped  like  a crescent.  Obv. 

Rev.  Not  well  centered.  Rev.  Die  break  in  the  rim  of  the  amphora  r. 

Head  19742,  p.  37,  Period  VI,  class  y;  Svoronos  1916,  nos.  258-268; 
Phoungas  1986,  no.  51b;  Triton  IX,  10  January  2006  (Collection  BCD),  no. 
398. 


1.  Collections  are  not  cited  as  they  are  included  in  the  studies  of  Head  (1974),  Phoungas 
(1986),  and  in  the  work  of  Hepworth  (1998);  cited,  however,  is  the  catalogue  of  Svoronos 
(1916)  for  the  hoard  of  Myron/  Karditsa  1914  ( IGCH  62). 
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II.  With  Magistrate  Names 
(c-  390-382  BC) 

Obv.  Boeotian  shield. 

Rev.  AA-MO;  volute  amphora,  two  ivy  leaves  and  berry  hanging  from  left  handle, 
above,  club  left;  all  in  incuse  concave  circle. 

8. 12.05  g.  9 h,  PI.  61,  8 
Rev.  Graffito  A. 

Head  19742,  p.  64,  Period  IX,  pi.  V,  no.  3;  Svoronos  1916,  nos.  621-644; 
Phoungas  1986,  no.  139a;  Hepworth  1998,  p.  63,  group  A,  table  IV,  no.  21; 
Triton  IX,  10  January  2006  (Collection  BCD),  no.  490. 

(c.  390-382  BC) 

Obv.  As  above. 

Rev.  FA-IT;  as  above;  above,  barley  grain  right. 

9.11.76  g,  9h,  PI.  61,9 
Obv.  Die  breaks  in  the  rim  of  the  shield  r. 

Rev.  Graffito  ONA-SIM.  Obv.  and  Rev.  Traces  of  blue  tone. 

Head  19742,  p.  64,  Period  IX,  pi.  V,  no.  4;  Svoronos  1916,  nos.  540-586; 
Phoungas  1986,  no.  135a;  Hepworth  1998,  p.  63,  group  A,  table  VI,  no.  36, 
PI.  61,  A4;  Triton  IX,  10  January  2006  (Collection  BCD),  no.  494. 

Obv.  As  above. 

Rev.  [FJA-ZT;  as  above;  above,  bucranium. 

10.  12.09  g>  2 h,  PI.  61, 10 

Obv.  Not  well  centered  on  a large  flan. 

Rev.  Deep  depression  in  the  upper  left  periphery  of  the  coin. 

Headi9742,  p.  64,  Period  IX;  Svoronos  1916,  nos.  528-531;  Phoungas  1986, 
no.  i35d;  Hepworth  1998,  p.  63,  group  A,  table  VI,  no.  37;  Triton  IX,  10 
January  2006  (Collection  BCD),  no.  498. 

(c.  379-368  BC) 

Obv.  As  above. 

Rev.  ^PA-RO;  as  above;  above,  laurel  wreath. 

11.  11.88  g,  8 h,  pi.  1, 11 

Obv.  Die  breaks  in  the  rim  of  the  shield,  especially  at  lower  right. 

Head  19742,  p.  66,  Period  IX,  pi.  V,  no.  1;  Svoronos  1916,  nos.  963-972; 
Phoungas  1986,  no.  74a;  Hepworth  1998,  p.  64,  group  B,  table  XIV,  no.  93; 
Triton  IX,  10  January  2006  (Collection  BCD),  no.  508. 
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Obv.  As  above. 

Rev.  ['FJA-RO;  as  above;  above,  ivy  wreath  with  berries. 

12.  12.18  g,  l h,  PI.  6l,  12 

Obv.  Traces  of  blue  tone  on  the  field. 

Rev.  Traces  of  blue  tone  on  the  wreath.  Obv.  and  Rev.  Not  well  centered. 
Head  19742,  p.  66,  Period  IX;  Svoronos  1916,  nos.  957-962;  Phoungas  1986, 
no.  74b;  Hepworth  1998,  p.  64,  group  B,  table  XIV,  no.  94. 

(c.  368-364  BC) 

Obv.  As  above. 

Rev.  KA-lfi;  as  above;  without  symbol. 

13.  12.10  g,  1 h,  PL  61, 13 

Rev.  Graffito  N.  Obv.  Traces  of  blue  tone  on  the  rim  of  the  shield. 

Head  19742,  p.  65,  Period  IX;  Svoronos  1916,  nos.  809-827;  Phoungas  1986, 
no.  153a;  Hepworth  1998,  p.  65,  group  C,  table  X,  no.  69,  pi.  3;  Triton  IX,  10 
January  2006  (Collection  BCD),  no.  531. 

(<^■3  63-33  SBC) 

Obv.  As  above. 

Rev.  A-I  / O;  as  above;  to  lower  r.,  bunch  of  grapes. 

14.  12.24  g,  12  h,  PI.  61, 14 

Head  19742,  p.  64,  Period  IX;  Phoungas  1986,  no.  136a;  Hepworth  1998,  pp. 
65-66,  group  D,  table  III,  15,  pi.  6;  Triton  IX,  10  January  2006  (Collection 
BCD),  no.  579. 

The  staters  of  Sicyon,  struck  on  the  Aeginetan  weight  standard,  have  on  the  ob- 
verse the  Chimaera  and  on  the  reverse  a dove  in  a wreath.  All  come  from  different 
obverse  and  reverse  dies,  and  their  axes  vary.  Two  coins  (1-2)  show  traces  of  blue 
tone  on  their  surfaces.  The  earliest  coin  (1)  shows  some  wear  from  use,  whereas 
the  other  coins  (2-4)  are  very  well  preserved.  Damage  is  seen  only  on  the  reverse 
of  a single  stater  (3),  which  has  strong  traces  of  green  oxidation,  probably  as  a 
result  of  contact  with  copper. 

Sicyon2  inaugurated  its  mint  with  a silver  coinage  early  in  the  fifth  century 
BC  and  continued,  without  serious  interruption,  down  to  the  late  first  century  BC 
and  on  into  imperial  times.3  A significant  mass  production  of  staters  occurred  late 

2.  For  the  history  of  Sicyon,  see  Skalet  (1975,  55-107),  Lolos  (1998,  46-70,  with  earlier 
bibliography),  Balia  (2003, 87-94),  Legon  (2004, 468-470). 

3.  BMC  (Peloponnesus)  pp.  36-56;  Traiti  II.i,  nos.  1183-1187  and  II.3,  nos.  736-815; 
SNG  Cop.  18-124;  Skalet  (1975,  52-53,  78,  84, 101).  See  also  the  Catalogue  Leu  96,  8 May 
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in  the  fifth  century  BC,  against  the  backdrop  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  This  was 
probably  in  order  to  contribute,  on  the  city’s  behalf,  to  the  funding  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian League,  which  in  any  case  was  in  great  financial  need,  as  we  know  from 
Thucydides  (1.121.3).  The  date  proposed  for  the  initiation  of  this  issue  is  around 
43 1 or  430/20  BC,  with  a termination  around  400  BC.4  This  was  the  period  during 
which  the  staters  of  Sicyon,  rather  than  those  of  Corinth,  overtook  the  circulation 
of  the  Aeginetan  coins  that  had  been  popular  in  the  Peloponnese.  Between  the 
fifth  and  the  fourth  centuries  BC,  there  appears  to  have  been  a gap  in  produc- 
tion, although  it  is  always  possible  that  some  of  the  coins  thought  to  be  datable  to 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century  BC,  when  their  production  was  greatly  reduced,  were 
struck  in  390/80  BC.  Sicyonian  staters  of  this  period  were  found  in  the  Myron/ 
Karditsa  hoard  1914  (/GCH  62),  the  burial  time  of  which  is  placed  by  scholars 
today  at  around  364  BC.5  Their  production  is  thought  to  have  ceased  before  the 
hoard  was  hidden.  The  next  issue  of  staters  by  Sicyon  occurs  in  the  fourth  century 
BC,  after  the  deposit  of  the  Myron  hoard  in  the  second  and  third  quarter  of  the 
century,  specifically  between  365  and  330  BC.6  From  the  end  of  the  third  quarter 
of  the  fourth  century  on  into  the  third  century  BC,  a great  many  triobols,  silver 
fractions,  and  bronzes  were  struck.7 

Three  of  the  staters  represented  in  our  hoard  (1-3)  were  issued  during  the  first 
period  (c.  436-400  BC).  One  stater  (4)  is  of  considerably  later  date,  from  the  phase 
of  coinage  that  postdates  the  Myron/Karditsa  hoard.  This  is  the  stater  where  the 
nude  figure  (Apollo?)  kneeling  1.,  shooting  with  his  bow,  has  slipped  in  as  symbol 
on  the  obverse.  Shown  on  all  the  staters  of  our  hoard  are  the  ethnic  initials  IE.® 

2006  (Collection  BCD),  nos.  154-353  (early  fifth  century  down  to  the  first  century  BC), 
nos.  354-373  (under  the  Romans),  which  includes  also  the  full  typological  series  of  the 
coins  of  Sicyon  and  specimens  of  excellent  quality.  For  the  types  on  the  Sicyonian  staters, 
Chimaera  and  dove,  see  Lacroix  (1964,  5-52). 

4.  Opinions  resulting  from  recent  research  tend  to  agree  on  the  chronology  of  these  staters 
in  their  entirety.  See  ACGC  1976,  pp.  99-100,  114;  Warren  (1983,  32);  see  also  the  exten- 
sive discussion  in  Warren  (2000,  204-205,  with  n.  31),  including  comments  on  the  earlier 
bibliography. 

5.  Although  in  IGCH  62  a burial  date  of  c.  350  BC  is  given,  the  earlier  date  of  364  BC  is 
now  proposed,  since  the  Theban  staters  included  in  the  hoard  seem  to  have  been  struck  to 
finance  the  campaigns  of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  in  the  period  of  Theban  hegemony 
down  to  362  BC.  See  Hepworth  (1986, 36;  1998, 65),  Warren  (2000,  204,  with  n.  22). 

6.  ACGC  1976, 100;  see  especially  Warren  (1983,  32;  2000,  204-205),  Wartenberg  (1997, 
181, 188,  nos.  90-91  [ = CH  VIII,  182  and  IX,  86]). 

7.  Warren  (2000,  206-210);  especially  on  the  copper,  see  Warren  (1983,  23-56;  1984, 
1-24;  1985, 45-66;  1998, 347-361). 

8.  The  following  types  of  the  ethnic  are  otherwise  recorded:  Eticv6vio<;  (Meiggs  and  Lewis 
1969,  no.  27.3),  lucuumoc  (Hdt.  5.69.1;  Tod  1968",  no.  120),  Zekuwvioc;  ( SGDI  3162)  and 
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The  staters  issued  by  Thebes9  compose  the  majority  of  our  hoard.  Represented 
on  the  obverse  and  reverse  are  the  Boeotian  shield  and  a volute  amphora,  respec- 
tively. All  come  from  different  obverse  and  reverse  dies.  Their  axes  vary,  and  their 
state  of  preservation  is  in  general  very  good,  and  in  a few  cases  excellent  (12, 14). 
Traces  of  a blue  tone  have  been  observed  on  the  surfaces  of  some  coins  (6,  9, 12, 
13).  The  representations  on  both  obverses  and  reverses  came  from  skillfully  worked 
dies.  A number  of  coins  are  not  well  centered  either  on  the  obverse  and  the  reverse 
(7, 12)  or  only  on  the  obverse  (10).  Small  die  breaks  are  visible  mainly  in  the  rim 
of  the  shield  (see  catalogue),  and  in  one  case,  a shield  has  a small  cut  shaped  like 
a crescent  (7).  The  Theban  staters,  struck  on  the  Aeginetan  weight  standard,  are 
divided  into  two  groups  belonging  to  different  chronological  periods:  those  with 
the  initials  of  the  ethnic  given  as  OE  (5-7)  and  those  bearing  an  abbreviated  name 
denoting  the  individual  responsible  for  minting  that  issue,  without  giving  the  eth- 
nic (8-14).  The  device  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  staters  that  have  the  ethnic 
is  in  a shallow  square  incuse,  whereas  on  those  bearing  the  magistrates’  names,  the 
device  is  in  a shallow  incuse  concave  circle. 

All  the  Boeotian  coins,  silver  and  bronze,  were  studied  by  Head  (19741, 
9-99)» 10  who  divided  them  into  sixteen  periods.  The  minting  activity  of  Thebes, 
from  archaic  to  imperial  times,  was  arranged  by  Head  into  eleven  periods  (I,  II,  IV, 
V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  XI,  XV,  XVI).  Three  of  the  Theban  staters  of  our  hoard  belong 
to  Period  VI  (5-7),  dated  by  Head  from  426  to  395  BC,  a time  during  which  the 
minting  of  coins  in  Boeotia  was  monopolized  by  Thebes.  Phoungas  dates  them  to 
around  430-414  BC  (Phoungas  1986,  50-58),  on  the  basis  of  the  inscription  and 
using  stylistic  and  technical  criteria  as  well,  referring  to  the  type  of  incuse  square, 
which  gradually  became  a concave  incuse.  Since  the  corpus  has  not  yet  been  as- 
sembled, the  evidence  for  a precise  dating  of  these  coins  is  limited.  The  incuse 
square  of  the  reverse  with  slightly  rounded  corners,  the  inscription  of  the  ethnic 
OE,  and  the  absence  or  presence  of  a symbol  suggests  dates  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  fifth  century  BC. 

The  remaining  Theban  staters  of  our  hoard,  which  were  issued  for  the  Boeo- 
tian League  during  the  fourth  century  BC  and  bear  abbreviated  magistrate  names 
(8-14),  belong  to  Head’s  Period  IX  (379-338  BC).  The  period  coincides  with  the 
Theban  hegemony  in  Greece  and,  for  much  of  this  time,  the  domination  of  the 

£e?uFovuoc  (graffito  from  Delphi:  )effery  19905, 140);  Legon  (2004, 468). 

9.  For  the  history  of  Thebes  during  the  time  of  the  Theban  hegemony  and  in  general  the 
political  connections  of  the  Boeotian  League,  see  Roberts  (19741,  15-27,  43-56),  Roesch 
(1965),  Buckler  (1980),  Buck  (1994),  Hansen  (2004, 455). 

10.  See  also  BMC  (Central  Greece),  pp.  32-93;  Traitd  II.i,  nos.  1309-1326  and  II.3,  nos. 
205-270;  SNG  Cop.  241-396.  For  an  outstanding  collection  of  Theban  coins  from  archaic  to 
imperial  times,  see  Triton  IX,  10  January  2006  (Collection  BCD),  nos.  318-590. 
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leading  personalities  of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas.  With  justification,  Head 
ruled  out  the  possibility  that  the  names  on  these  issues  are  those  of  Boeotarchs  or 
of  the  annual  eponymi  of  Thebes  and  suggested  that  they  are  likely  to  denote  the 
initials  of  Polemarchs  (Head  19741,  61-62). 11 

Phoungas  (1986,  71-83,  94,  with  n.  4)  dates  a number  of  magistrate  staters, 
among  which  is  TA-RO  (11-12),  to  404/03-395  BC,  on  the  basis  of  style  and  the 
continued  adherence  to  the  local  alphabet  in  the  inscriptions,  since  the  Attic  al- 
phabet was  introduced  in  395  BC.  In  an  important  article,  Taillardat  and  Roesch 
(1966,  70-87)  demonstrated  the  date  the  alphabet  was  changed.  Yet  Hepworth 
(1986, 38;  1998, 62)  correctly  notes  that  the  abandonment  of  the  Boeotian  in  favor 
of  the  Attic  alphabet  on  the  coin  inscriptions  did  not  suddenly  occur  in  the  year 
395  BC,  but  that  there  was  a transitional  period  during  which  both  alphabets  were 
in  use.  The  staters  with  other  names  (8-10,  13-14)  Phoungas  (1986,  121-140) 
places  in  the  period  371/70-338/35  BC,  using  as  criteria  the  hoards  and  the  iden- 
tification of  the  names  as  personages  of  the  area’s  political  life,  the  Boeotarchs,  an 
opinion  that  had  been  upheld  also  by  Babelon  and  Koumanoudis  ( Traiti  II. 3,  col. 
253-254;  Koumanoudis  1964-1966, 69).  He  identifies  the  magistrate  AAMO  (8)  as 
Damophilos,  who  was  Boeotarch  between  371  and  365  BC  (Phoungas  1986, 137, 
with  n.  24;  Koumanoudis  1964-1966, 65,  no.  5).  For  the  name  FAIT  (9-10),  he  ob- 
serves that  while  it  was  a very  common  name  in  Boeotia,  he  could  well  have  been  a 
Boeotarch  (Phoungas  1986, 136,  with  n.  14-16;  Koumanoudis  1964-1966, 64,  no. 
3).  The  name  T(X)ARO,  written  in  the  local  alphabet  on  the  staters  dated  between 
403  and  395  BC,  he  attributes  to  Charon,  who  fought  in  the  battle  of  Koroneia  in 
353/52  BC  (Phoungas  1986, 140,  with  n.  44;  Koumanoudis  1964-1966, 69,  no.  14). 
He  asks  if  the  name  KAIfi  (13),  might  be  identifiable  as  the  KAION  who  is  recorded 
on  other  staters,  without  taking  a final  stand  on  the  matter  (Phoungas  1986, 139). 
For  the  interpretation  of  the  initials  AXfi  (14),  Phoungas  discusses  three  historical 
figures,  Asopichos,  Asopodoros,  and  Asopoteleis.  The  first  he  excludes,  as  he  was 
not  a political  figure.  He  suggests  that  either  the  second,  who  was  Boeotarch  in 
363  BC,  or  the  third,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  Boeotarchs  in  365  BC,  could  have 
been  recorded  on  the  coins.  One  solution  he  proposes  is  that  the  names  of  both  the 
second  and  third  could  have  been  written  on  two  different  issues:  on  the  earliest, 
the  name  Asopoteleis  is  abbreviated  as  AI  / QIT,  and  on  the  later  issue  Asopodoros 
is  recorded  as  AI  / O (Phoungas  1986,  136-137,  with  n.  17-22;  Koumanoudis 
1964-1966, 64,  no.  4). 

The  final  answer  to  the  problem  of  a secure  chronology  and  the  identity  of  the 
magistrates  whose  names  are  recorded  (8-14)  is  given  by  Hepworth  (1998,  63). 

11.  For  the  various  archons,  including  also  the  Polemarchs,  see  Roesch  (1965,  155-180, 
95-108),  especially  for  the  Boeotarchs. 
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The  issues  cover  a span  of  fifty  years  from  c.  395/90  to  335  BC  at  the  latest,  the 
year  when  the  city  of  Thebes  was  completely  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
recognizes  forty-five  different  names  on  the  staters  and  four  more  on  the  bronzes. 
He  interprets  them  as  the  names  of  officials  responsible  for  the  striking  of  coins,12 
and  he  also  observes  that  the  symbols  on  some  of  the  reverses  are  to  be  connected 
with  local  cults  or  with  the  recorded  officials  (Hepworth  1998, 62).  On  the  basis  of 
the  die  links,  he  has  been  able  to  date  all  these  staters  and  to  organize  the  issues  into 
four  groups  (A-D)  (Hepworth  1998, 63-66).  The  staters  from  our  hoard  belong  to 
groups  A (AAMO,  FAIT),  B (VARO),  C (KAIO),  and  D (ALCl).  For  the  staters  with 
the  initials  of  the  name  KAIO  (13),  he  has  ascertained  that  they  were  struck  by  one 
obverse  die,  which  is  not  shared  with  an  earlier  or  a later  magistrate,  and  that  these 
are  the  latest  coins  to  have  entered  the  Myron  hoard,  unworn  (Hepworth  1986, 36; 
1998, 65).  He  recognizes  FACT  as  the  historical  figure  Astias  (9-10),  who  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  two  rival  parties  in  Thebes  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
fourth  century  BC;  the  other  was  Androkleidas.15  Likewise,  the  initials  4>(X)ARO 
(11-12)  he  attributes  to  Charon,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  successful  nationalist 
insurrection  in  Thebes  in  379  BC  and  politician  during  subsequent  years  (Hep- 
worth 1986, 38;  see  also  Phoungas  1986, 81). 

On  the  reverses  of  five  coins  from  the  hoard  there  are  graffiti.14  Quite  a num- 
ber of  high  value  coins  are  known  to  exist,  from  as  early  as  archaic  times,  which 
bear  as  graffiti  one  or  more  initials  or  entire  names  that  were  incised  by  their  own- 
ers (Manganaro  1983, 9-20).15  In  rare  cases,  the  names  of  the  dead  were  incised  on 
coins  of  precious  metal  and  accompanied  them  to  their  tomb.16  Among  the  most 

12.  Kraay  likewise  suggests  that  the  magistrates’  names  do  not  refer  either  to  eponymi 
archons  or  to  Boeotarchs,  and  they  are  not  to  be  identified.  See  ACGC 1976, 113. 

13.  On  (F)Astias,  see  Hepworth  (1986,  38-39),  Phoungas  (1986, 136).  For  Androkleidas, 
see  Hepworth  (1986,  38-39;  1998, 63,  table  I,  nos.  3-4  [ANAP]),  Phoungas  (1986, 90). 

14.  On  the  various  meanings  and  purposes  of  graffiti,  see  Lenormant  (1874-1877, 
325-346),  Manganaro  (1983, 9-20);  Melville  Jones  (1998',  s.v.  graffito). 

15.  See  also  a number  of  other  examples:  on  staters  of  Sicyon,  Leu  96, 8 May  2006  (Colle- 
ction BCD),  nos.  197.5, 213;  on  Theban  staters  with  the  ethnic,  SNG  Cop.  285, 306  or  with 
magistrates’  names,  SNG  Cop.  324, 328, 335;  Triton  IX,  10  January  2006  (Collection  BCD), 
nos.  397,  519,  568-569,  574;  on  coins  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Philip  Arrhidaeus,  Price 
(1991.  71);  on  a new  style  Athenian  tetradrachm,  Thompson  (1961,  no.  385);  on  a speci- 
men of  Eleutherna,  Le  Rider  (1966, 105,  no.  5);  on  coins  of  Poseidonia,  Leontinoi,  and  Elis, 
of  Ptolemaios  I,  Oikonomidou  (1996,  nos.  23,  35,  86,  160);  of  Corinth,  BMC  (Corinth) 
8.  Graffiti  on  isolated  coins  bear  the  names  of  gods,  to  which  they  are  dedicated;  see,  for 
example,  a triobol  of  Phocis,  J.  Hirsch,  13, 15  May  1905  (Collection  A.  Rhousopoulos),  no. 
1640;  Lenormant  (1874-1877,  327-334).  See  also  Manganaro  (1983,  11-15),  where  the 
material  known  to  his  time  is  collected. 

16.  On  two  gold  coins  of  Philip  II,  found  in  two  graves  in  the  south  cemetery  of  Pydna, 
see  Besios  (1992,  247).  See  also  Tzifopoulos  (forthcoming,  32-33,  69,  nos.  13,  14),  where 
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interesting  cases  are  the  graffiti  on  a few  coins,  on  which  long  dedications  were 
incised  and  the  coins  then  offered  to  a divinity.17  Coins  with  the  initials  of  names 
as  graffiti  are  likewise  found  in  hoards,  the  names  being  unrelated  to  one  another 
and  having  no  necessary  relation  to  the  owner  of  the  hoard.18 

The  graffiti  on  the  reverse  surfaces  of  the  five  coins  constitute  three  initials  of 
names  and  two  whole  words,  while  visible  on  a few  are  some  scratched  lines  that 
do  not  signify  letters.  Since  the  inscriptions  added  were  short,  their  writers  did  not 
consider  it  worthwhile  to  smooth  the  surfaces  of  the  coins,  as  seen  in  other  situa- 
tions.19 Written  on  one  of  the  Sicyonian  staters  as  a graffito  is  the  word  AEIA  (PI. 
6o,  4);  one  of  the  Theban  staters  has  the  word  NI-KA  (PI.  60, 5);  easily  read  on  three 
Theban  staters  are  graffiti  with  the  letter  (initial  of  a name)  A (PL  60,  8),  with  the 
initials  of  the  name  ONA-5IM  (PI.  60,  9)  and  with  the  letter  (initial  of  a name)  N 
(Pi.  60, 13)  respectively.  The  letters  were  incised  with  a pointed  metal  tool:  some 
are  clumsily  written  and  others  are  neither  in  line  nor  spaced  evenly  letter  to  letter, 
as  if  written  with  an  unsteady  hand.20 

In  the  incising  of  AEIA  the  E is  rendered  with  the  vertical  leg  lengthwise  and 
the  horizontal  legs  oblique  in  the  archaic  style  (Jeffery  19903,  66-67  and  table). 
The  coin’s  owner,  who  incised  the  word  NIKA,  could  not  be  called  skilled,  since  to 
write  the  first  two  letters  Nl  he  made  several  incisions  in  an  effort  to  achieve  the 
result  he  wanted.  The  N,  probably  through  lack  of  skill,  he  rendered  retrograde.  It 
is  otherwise  with  the  last  two  letters,  KA,  either  because  his  hand  was  steadier  or 
because  he  used  a sharper  tool.  To  incise  the  letter  K,  he  made  a trial  incision,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  clearly  visible  vertical  line,  which  he  then  abandoned,  finally 
rendering  the  letter  correctly.  On  the  other  stater,  the  initial  letter  A is  rendered 
in  the  archaic  style  with  the  central  hasta  oblique,  just  as  in  the  graffito  with  the 
word  AEIA  . On  the  stater  bearing  the  initials  of  the  name  ONA-SIM,  the  right  ver- 
tical of  the  letter  M was  lengthened  through  clumsiness.  The  sigma  is  rendered  in 
archaic  form.  Finally,  the  central  hasta  and  the  right  vertical  of  the  N on  the  other 

he  makes  the  observation  that  burial  coins  conform  to  the  gold  lamella  practices.  I express 
here  my  thanks  to  Prof.  Tzifopoulos,  who  was  kind  enough  to  allow  me  access  to  his  book. 

17.  BMC  (Peloponnesus)  65  and  Trait  £ 11.3,  no.  776  (Sicyon);  for  his  final  interpretation, 
see  Manganaro  (1983, 15),  Ashton  (1987, 1-7  [Aegina)). 

18.  For  example,  on  a Theban  magistrate  stater  from  the  Tricca  hoard  1938  ( IGCH 117:  for 
this  information  I thank  Mr.  I.  Stoyas);  on  Aeginetan  and  Theban  magistrate  staters  from 
the  Myron  hoard  1914  (IGCH  62;  Svoronos  1916,  nos.  681, 692, 1316, 1338, 1498). 

19.  See  Ashton  (1987,  2),  Besios  (1992,  247),  Tzifopoulos  (forthcoming,  32-33,  nos. 
13-14)- 

20.  The  same  phenomena  are  observable  also  in  the  graffiti  on  ostraka.  See,  for  example, 
the  graffiti  from  the  Agora  (Lang  1990, 9-10).  See  also  the  observations  of  Ashton  (1987,  2) 
on  coins  with  graffiti. 
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stater  cross  each  other  at  the  bottom;  the  right  vertical  leg  is  lengthened  toward 
the  top  and  ends  in  a curve.  The  differences  observable  in  the  rendering  of  the 
letters  suggest  that  they  were  written  by  different  hands.  One  writer  was  probably 
responsible  for  the  two  graffiti  AEIA  and  A,  because  of  the  similar  rendering  of 
the  A.  Another  writer  incised  the  graffito  NIKA,  and  yet  another  carved  the  graffiti 
ONA$IM  and  N,  to  judge  from  the  similarity  in  the  rendering  of  the  N.  The  fact  that 
the  graffiti  were  not  incised  by  expert  writers  but  were  written  by  whoever  hap- 
pened to  possess  the  coin,  means  that  the  Attic  alphabet  of  the  classical  period  was 
in  use  (Jeffery  1990*,  66-67  and  table;  Guarducci  1987,  81-84),  but  together  with 
the  archaic  letter  forms  of,  E,  A,  and  S on  three  of  the  staters.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing, since  the  phenomenon  is  evident  also  in  the  inscriptions;  for  example,  on  the 
official  Theban  magistrate  staters,  the  letters  of  the  Boeotian  alphabet  continue  in 
use  during  the  fourth  century  BC  to  around  the  360s  BC,  despite  the  introduction 
of  the  Attic  alphabet  by  395  BC.  To  be  sure,  those  who  incised  their  names  on  the 
coins  were  not  necessarily  either  Thebans  or  Sicyonians,  but  they  were,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  final  possessors  of  the  coins,  however  they  may  have  acquired  them. 

Apart  from  the  letters  A and  N,  which  are  written  on  two  staters  and  shed  no 
further  light  on  what  the  names  might  be,  the  initials  of  the  name  ONA5IM  lead  us 
to  a series  of  names  known  from  the  written  sources,21  which  nevertheless  cannot 
be  identified  as  the  name  on  the  coin.  The  initials  ONAZ  and  ONAII  (the  sigma 
not  rendered  in  archaic  form)  correspond  to  Theban  issues  (379-368  BC)  with 
a similar  magistrate  inscription;22  the  initials  have  not  been  identified  with  any 
particular  historical  person  and,  as  rightly  observed  by  Phoungas  (1986, 139),  the 
initials  are  those  of  a name  very  common  in  Boeotia.  Thus  it  is  equally  possible 
that  ONASIM  was  a local  Theban  or  that  he  was  a foreigner. 

21.  The  names  are  Onasimos,  Onasimbrotos,  Onasimachos,  Onasimides,  Onasimas,  and 
Onasimenes.  Onasimos  is  the  most  common  name  and  is  found  in  the  Cyclades,  Crete, 
Cyprus,  Peloponnese,  Dalmatia,  Epiros,  southern  Italy,  Sicily,  Macedonia,  and  in  Boeotia, 
where  the  names  Onasimbrotos  and  Onasimidas  are  also  recorded,  see  LGPN I 1987,  s.v. 
Onasimos ; LGPN  III  A 1997,  s.v.  Onasimos;  LGPN  III  B 2000,  s.v.  Onasimos,  Onasimbro- 
tos, Onasimidas ; LGPN  IV  2005,  s.v.  Onasimos;  Imhoof-Blumer  (1877, 11,  no.  31);  Roesch 
(1965,  88,  147,  167, 171);  Koumanoudis  (1979,  nos.  1539-1546).  Likewise  with  the  name 
Onasimos,  two  Macedonians  are  known  outside  Macedonia.  See  Tataki  (1998,  157,  392). 
Onasimachos  corresponds  to  a name  in  Calymna;  see  LGPN  I 1987,  s.v.  Onasimachos. 
Onasimides  corresponds  to  a name  in  Arcadia;  see  LGPN  III  A 1997,  s.v.  Onasimides.  The 
same  name  is  recorded  as  belonging  to  a historical  figure  from  Thebes,  a sculptor  who 
made  a statue  of  Dionysos  (Lippold  1939,  col.  406,  s.v.  Onasimedes).  Finally,  Onasimas  and 
Onasimenes  are  recorded  in  Cyprus;  see  LGPN  1 1987,  s.v.  Onasimas  and  Onasimenes. 

22.  Staters:  Head  (19742, 66);  Phoungas  (1986, 133,  no.  159);  Hepworth  (1998, 64,  Group 
C,  pL  3,  table  XII,  no.  79);  Triton  IX,  10  January  2006  (Collection  BCD),  no.  520.  Bronzes: 
Imhoof-Blumer  (1877, 11,  no.  31);  BMC  (Central  Greece)  190-192. 
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The  words  AEIA  and  NIKA  (Doric  version,  instead  of  NIKH)  appear  on  two 
other  staters,  one  Sicyonian  and  one  Theban,  respectively.  The  word  AEIA  cannot 
be  interpreted  as  a name,  since  no  corresponding  initials  of  such  a name  have  been 
found.13  While  names  with  the  initials  NIKA  are  widely  known  in  Greek  prosopo- 
graphy,14  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  inscriber  to  record  a 
name.  Unlike  the  initials  of  names  mentioned  above,  these  are  complete  words: 
the  first  in  the  exergue  of  the  coin  and  the  second  spread  r.  and  1.  of  the  ethnic  on 
the  reverse.  The  word  NIKA  must  therefore  be  interpreted  as  victory  (goddess  of 
victory)  and  the  word  AEIA  as  spoils. 

The  word  NIKA  (victory)  appears  as  a legend  on  coins,  especially  those  of 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  Corcyra,  Mytilene,  Mallos,  and  Pionia,  and  as  NIKH  on 
coins  of  Antioch/Syria  and  Alexandria/Egypt  (Leschhorn  and  Franke  2002,  s.v. 
vIkti).  The  word  is  not  known  to  me  as  a graffito  on  coins,  except  on  the  present 
example.  The  word  AEIA  (Buck  1949,  s.v.  At/a  [Ion.  Xrjtrj,  Dor.  A a/a,  Horn.  A >/?<;]; 
Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v.  At/a)  comes  down  from  the  ancient  sources,  from  the  Ho- 
meric texts  on,  with  the  meaning  of  spoils  (Pritchett  1971, 54-57).  Apart  from  the 
present  coin,  the  word  as  a graffito  is  known  to  me  in  one  other  case  as  well:  a silver 
coin  of  Scione  (c.  480-470  BC),  in  the  exergue  of  which  are  the  first  three  letters 
AEI.25  The  circumstances  of  discovery  of  this  unique  coin,  however,  are  not  known, 
so  no  further  discussion  is  possible. 

In  many  cases,  as  is  evident  from  the  literary  sources,  one  tenth  (1/10),  the  Se- 
Karr]  of  the  spoils  (Pritchett  1971,  93-100)  acquired  after  a victory,  in  accordance 
with  Greek  custom,  was  dedicated  by  the  victors  in  a sanctuary.  This  might  take 
the  form  of  part  of  the  booty  itself,  or  this  could  be  sold  and  the  money  received  by 
the  victors  used  as  an  offering.  It  is  likely  that  some  of  the  many  dedicatory  coins 
recorded  in  the  temple  inventories  comprised  the  SetcdcTrj  from  spoils  (Pritchett 
1971,  96).  Of  the  numismatic  material  known  with  various  graffiti,  some  coins 
most  certainly  represented  the  SeK&Ttj,  even  without  the  mention  of  the  word  A e/a, 
but  using  other  words  instead.  Thus,  on  an  Aeginetan  stater  with  a graffito  inscrip- 
tion of  thirty-two  letters  on  its  smoothed  surface,  the  word  A vrpa  is  recorded.  As 
Ashton  (1987,  3-6)  rightly  saw  with  his  correct  interpretation  of  the  inscription 

23.  See,  for  example,  LGPN IV  2005,  s.v.  Leiloos,  Leimanos,  Leimeie,  Leimon,  Leichias. 

24.  LGPN  1 1987,  pp.  327-332;  LGPN  II  i994,pp.  330-331;  LGPN  III  A 1997,  pp.  315-319; 
LGPN  III  B 2000,  pp.  298-302;  LGPN  IV  2005,  pp.  249-251;  Koumanoudis  (1979,  nos. 
1408-1415).  Macedonian  names  with  the  initials  Nica  are  known  from  Beroea,  Nicadas, 
Nicandros,  and  Nicanor  during  the  third-first  centuries  BC  (Tataki  1988,  235-236).  There 
are  also  quite  a number  of  Macedonians  with  the  initials  Nica,  whose  names  are  found  out- 
side Macedonia  from  the  fifth-second  centuries  BC  (Tataki  1998,  s.v.  Nicagoras,  Nicadas, 
Nicaia,  Nicaios,  Nicandros,  Nicanor,  Nicarchides,  Nicarchos). 

25.  Elsen  49, 19  April  1997,  no.  223. 
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and  the  meaning  of  the  word  X&rpa,  the  owners  of  the  coin  “after  a successful  ran- 
soming of  captives  taken  in  war,  resolved  to  dedicate  a Sck&tti  of  the  spoils  to  the 
deity  known  locally  as  Matrovia.”  They  wrote  the  dedication  on  one  of  the  staters 
they  dedicated  to  the  deity,  together  with  the  deity’s  name.  The  coins  of  our  hoard 
were  dedicated  in  a different  way.  The  words  A eta  and  vlKa(r\)  were  written  as  graf- 
fiti on  two  staters  rather  than  on  one,  showing  their  desire  to  make  the  dedication, 
and  including  the  names  of  the  dedicators.  However,  the  name  of  the  deity  who 
received  the  dedication  is  missing.  As  noted  above,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the 
entire  hoard  has  been  recorded;  thus  it  is  possible  that  the  name  of  the  deity  was 
written  on  some  other  stater. 

The  composition  of  the  hoard  with  high  value  coins,  nearly  all  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  could,  first  of  all,  suggest  its  interpretation  as  a savings  hoard, 
hidden  during  a time  of  emergency.  The  coins,  chosen  by  their  owner  with  care, 
consist  of  issues  representing  production  through  a span  of  some  ninety  years.  The 
coexistence  of  the  earliest  Sicyonian  and  Theban  staters  in  the  hoard  is  no  surprise. 
With  the  end  of  the  political  life  of  Aegina  and  the  closing  of  its  mint,  its  place  was 
assumed  by  Sicyon,  whose  coinage  saw  wide  circulation  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and 
beginnng  of  the  early  fourth  century  BC.  The  coins  of  Sicyon,  in  their  turn,  were 
gradually  replaced  by  the  staters  of  Thebes  during  the  period  of  Theban  hegemony 
(ACGC 1976, 114).26  This  situation  may  well  be  reflected  also  in  our  hoard.  If  this 
is  so,  the  graffiti  will  probably  already  have  been  incised  on  the  coins,  since  the 
owner  would  have  had  no  reason  to  damage  the  surfaces  of  such  beautiful  cre- 
ations. Yet  the  words  A da  and  viKa(rj)  prevent  us  from  characterizing  the  hoard  as 
savings  that  were  buried  for  security  by  their  owner  at  a time  of  great  danger.  The 
graffiti  appear  to  compose  a “narrative,”  since  the  initials  Onasim,  A,  and  N on  the 
three  staters  are  the  names  of  people,  and  the  words  “spoils”  and  “victory,”  respec- 
tively, carry  a special  weight.  This  interpretation  leads  us  to  suppose  that  this  is 
actually  a dedicatory  group  of  coins  that,  as  the  product  of  spoils  in  the  aftermath 
of  a victory,  was  dedicated  by  the  victors,  evidently  as  a SexdiTt]  to  some  deity  and 
sanctuary.  As  a working  hypothesis,  we  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  our 
hoard  represents  either  part  of  a mass  of  coins  that  came  as  loot  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors27  or  part  of  the  money  acquired  by  the  victors  from  the  sale  of  the 
spoils.  In  both  cases,  the  outcome  is  the  same,  since  on  some  of  the  coins  the  new 
owners  incised  their  names  and  the  words  that  unite  them,  both  with  the  victory 
and  with  their  spoils,  in  order  to  dedicate  them  to  a divinity.  The  staters  are  likely 
to  have  been  placed  in  a bronze  vessel  (causing  the  oxidation  of  the  reverse  of  coin 

26.  We  may  note  that  during  the  period  of  the  Theban  hegemony,  Sicyon  had  from  time  to 
time  dose  connections  with  Boeotia  (Skalet  1975, 86-91;  Lolos  1998,  56-59). 

27.  Sometimes  the  victors  did  not  sell  their  spoils  (Pritchett  1971, 98). 
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3),  which  was  dedicated  in  a sanctuary  and  then  discovered  in  our  time,  in  the  end 
to  be  termed  by  us  a hoard.  Unfortunately,  the  scanty  information  we  have  about 
the  circumstances  of  discovery  of  this  numismatic  ensemble,  the  only  certainty 
being  that  it  was  found  in  Boeotia,  near  a sanctuary  (without  further  elucidation), 
does  not  allow  us  any  precise  hypotheses  about  the  dedication. 

We  have  two  facts  which  may  help  in  dating  the  hoard  and  connecting  it  with 
historical  events:  the  certainty  that  it  was  found  in  Boeotia  and  the  date  of  the  lat- 
est coins  that  entered  the  hoard,  c.  360S/350S  BC  for  the  Sicyonian  and  338  BC  for 
the  Theban  stater  with  the  magistrate’s  name  AID.  On  this  latter  issue,  Hepworth 
(1998,  66)  observes  that  it  must  have  been  the  final  issue  of  group  D,  so  its  date 
approaches  the  lowest  limit.  Both  the  Sicyonian  and  the  Theban  staters,  while  in  a 
very  good  state  of  preservation,  have  small  traces  of  wear  from  circulation.  Even  if 
the  Theban  issue  was  produced  a few  years  before  338  BC,  assuming  a certain,  if 
brief,  circulation,  the  coins  cannot  have  been  gathered  much  after  this  date. 

If  we  accept  the  hypothesis  that  this  is  a dedicatory  numismatic  aggregate,  we 
must  search  for  the  dedicators.  If  they  were  Thebans,  the  circumstances  of  such 
a dedication  derived  from  military  spoils  might  seem  to  be  connected  with  the 
great  successes  of  the  Boeotian  army  in  both  southern  and  mainland  Greece  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  BC.  Yet  this  is  impossible,  because  the  latest 
coin  of  our  hoard  is  too  late  in  date.  The  end  of  the  Third  Sacred  War  in  346  BC, 
the  results  of  which  were  deadly  for  the  Phocians  (Hammond  and  Griffith  1979, 
346-347,  453-454;  Buckler  1989,  140-142)  was  an  important  event  for  Thebes. 
Philip  II,  with  careful  planning,  left  the  fate  of  the  Phocians  to  the  Amphictyons, 
chiefly  the  Thessalians  and  the  Thebans.  The  terms  imposed  on  the  Phocians  were 
severe:  the  Phocian  Confederacy  was  dissolved,  their  cities  destroyed,  and  their 
population  scattered  in  unwalled  villages  and  burdened  with  a fine  of  sixty  talents 
per  year  for  a duration  of  167  years.  The  Thebans  played  a decisive  part  in  the 
catastrophe  of  the  Phocians.  We  might  consider  the  possibility  that  after  that  ex- 
ceedingly important  event  these  coins  were  dedicated  by  some  Thebans  in  a local 
sanctuary.  Yet  the  last  Theban  issue  in  the  group  would  then  have  been  in  circula- 
tion for  a some  time  before  346  BC,  which  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  likely 
date  of  338  as  the  terminal  year  for  striking  the  coin  (14). 

The  numismatic  assemblage  can  be  connected  more  easily  with  other 
developments  in  the  region  of  Boeotia.  Both  the  period  of  the  dramatic  events 
during  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  in  338  BC,  which  signaled  the  collapse  of  the  The- 
ban hegemony  in  mainland  Greece  and  the  establishment  of  a Macedonian  guard 
in  the  Cadmea,  and  the  destruction  of  Thebes  in  335  BC  by  Alexander  the  Great 
after  the  unsuccessful  revolt  against  him  might  be  considered  as  possible  circum- 
stances for  the  dedication  and  hiding  of  the  hoard.  The  dedicators  in  these  cases 
would  not  have  been  Thebans,  but  rather  Macedonian  victors,  after  the  events  of 
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338  or  335  BC.  The  only  name  preserved  to  any  extent,  Onasim,  could  well  be 
Macedonian.28  While  it  might  be  expected  that  the  enemy  would  have  made  such 
a dedication  on  his  return  to  his  homeland,  he  could  well  have  made  it  in  an  im- 
portant local  sanctuary.29 

The  leading  position  of  Thebes  in  the  events  of  mainland  Greece  and  its  dy- 
namic intervention  in  the  Peloponnese,  with  the  intention  of  reducing  the  Spartan 
hegemony,  together  with  the  known  political  relations  between  Sicyon  and  Thebes 
that  followed,  are  thrown  into  relief  by  the  numismatic  circulation  and  coexistence 
of  their  coins  during  the  period  that  concerns  us  (the  end  of  the  fifth  down  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  BC),  in  Boeotia,  mainland  Greece  and  Thessaly,  and  in 
the  Peloponnese.30  The  Sicyonian  staters  appear  throughout  the  entire  span  of  the 
fourth  century  BC  in  the  hoards  of  mainland  Greece  and  Thessaly,  together  with 
Theban  and  other  issues,  in  gradually  lessening  numbers  and  with  the  gradual  in- 
troduction of  their  fractions  into  the  hoards.  The  Theban  staters,  to  be  sure,  occur 
in  greater  numbers,  particularly  with  the  dynamic  introduction  of  those  bearing 
the  magistrates’  names.  The  frequent  hiding  with  comparable  content  of  hoards 
during  the  fourth  century  BC  in  the  above  region  reflects  the  importance  of  The- 
bes, but  it  reflects  as  well  the  repeated  military  clashes  of  that  tumultuous  time. 
Despite  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  they  represent  the  entire  aggregate  or  only 
a part  of  the  find,  the  composition  of  the  new  find  from  Boeotia,  consisting  of  Si- 
cyonian and  Theban  staters,  yields  a number  of  conclusions.  Based  on  the  date  of 
the  latest  staters,  of  Sicyon  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  BC  and  of  Thebes 
around  338  BC  at  the  latest,  the  gathering  of  these  coins  appears  to  have  come  to 
an  end  either  directly  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  or  during  the  tragic  repression 
by  Alexander  the  Great  of  the  Theban  rebellion.  The  graffiti  on  five  of  the  coins, 
and  particularly  the  words  A da  and  vlKa(rj)  recorded  on  two  of  these,  we  have 
ventured  to  connect  directly  with  the  find:  these  words,  which  were  on  the  coins 
before  their  ultimate  assembly,  were  not  employed  by  chance.  All  indications  are 
that  the  graffiti  were  written  on  them  after  one  of  the  important  military  events 
mentioned  above,  probably  by  victorious  Macedonians,  with  the  intention  of  dedi- 
cating them  in  some  local  sanctuary. 

28.  See  note  21,  above. 

29.  After  important  victories,  it  was  usual  to  make  dedications  in  the  great  Greek  sanctu- 
aries. See,  for  example,  HdL  (9.81),  Pritchett  (1971, 95). 

30.  The  find,  comprising  staters  of  Sicyon  and  Thebes,  agrees  with  a considerable  number 
of  comparable  hoards  from  Boeotia,  mainland  Greece,  and  Thessaly  from  the  end  of  the 
fifth  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  BC.  See  IGCH  42,  58, 59, 62, 93, 111;  CH  1, 17, 33;  CH 
II,  42,  52:  CH  III,  43;  CH  IV,  20;  CH  VI,  24:  CH  VII,  43,  51.  Coins  of  Sicyon,  staters  and 
fractions,  without  Theban  coins,  are  found  in  the  same  regions.  See  IGCH  70,  81,  97,  117. 
The  coexistence  of  Sicyonian  and  Theban  staters  or  fractions  is  notable  also  in  hoards  of  the 
Peloponnese  during  the  same  period.  See  IGCH  40, 48, 67, 68, 76, 102, 105, 108, 122. 
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Wartenberg,  U.  1997.  The  Alexander-eagle  hoard:  Thessaly  1992.  Numismatic 
Chronicle  157: 179-188. 
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Panegyris  Coinages 

Selene  Psoma* 


This  article  presents  a survey  of  Panegyris  coinages  and  their  function  from 
those  of  Classical  Delphi  and  Elis  to  the  Hellenistic  issues  of  Asia  Minor. 

In  addition  to  coinages  issued  in  the  name  of  states,  poleis,  ethni,  federations, 
kings,  military  figures,  and  local  dynasts,  in  the  Greek  world,  we  find  also  coinages 
issued  in  the  name  of  gods,  bearing  the  name  of  a deity  in  the  genitive,  but  without 
an  ethnikon  or  other  indication  of  an  issuing  authority.  While  there  is  no  doubt 
that  coinages  struck  by  military  leaders  were  used  to  pay  soldiers’  wages  ( siteresion 
and  misthos ) and  that  currency  issued  by  local  dynasts  normally  served  the  same 
purpose,  both  the  issuing  authorities  and  the  purposes  for  which  coinages  in  the 
name  of  gods  were  issued  remained  unclear.1  H.  von  Fritze  (1910,  5-6)  regarded 
them  as  coins  associated  with  religious  celebrations  ( Festmunzen ),  while  L.  Robert 
(1966, 46)  referred  to  them  as  monnaies  de  panigyries  and  discussed  the  most  im- 
portant examples  at  length.  R.  Bogaert  (1968, 295-297,  n.  79)  briefly  but  brilliantly 
explained  the  fiscal  function  of  these  coinages,  which  have  also  received  commen- 

•Selene  Psoma,  Research  Center  for  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquity,  The  National  Hellenic 
Research  Foundation,  48  Vassileos  Konstantinou  Ave.,  11635  Athens,  Greece.  E-mail: 
spsoma@eie.gr,  spsoma@atenet.gr. 

1.  The  subject  was  partially  treated  in  Psoma  (2007b).  The  author  wishes  to  thank  R.  van 
Bremen,  F.  de  Callatay,  F.  I.efevre,  K.  Panagopoulou,  J.  Roy,  P.  Thonemann,  N.  Kyriakides, 
and  the  anonymous  reviewers  for  reading  and  commenting  on  earlier  versions  of  that  pa- 
per. Responsibility  for  mistakes  remains  strictly  my  own.  On  coinages  linked  to  military 
payments,  see  Picard  (1992),  133-139,  Liampi  (2000),  220-225,  Psoma  (2008),  246-249. 
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taries  by  Ph.  Gauthier  (1975,  170-172),  G.  Le  Rider  (1973,  76),  P.  Debord  (1982, 
230-235),  and  O.  Morkholm  (1991,  29-30).  This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  present 
an  almost  complete  list  of  the  silver  and  bronze  coinages  issued  in  the  name  of  a 
god  in  pre-Roman  times.  By  gathering  all  the  related  numismatic,  epigraphic,  and 
literary  evidence,  I hope  to  underline  the  connection  of  these  coins  with  religious 
festivals,  to  discuss  the  reasons  they  emerged  and  the  goals  they  served,  and  to 
note  their  short  duration. 

The  coinages  noted  above  should  not  be  confused  with  a number  of  coinages 
with  the  name  of  a god  in  the  genitive,  referring  to  the  most  important  civic  cult, 
and  the  ethnikon.2  These  were  struck  on  the  Attic  standard  and  bear  legends  of 
the  type'HpaK\£ouc;  Zurrfjpoc;  ©aaiurv.  They  were  issued  by  the  Cycladic  island  of 
Syros,  Thasos  and  Maroneia  in  Thrace,  Odessus  further  north,  Parium  and  Alex- 
andreia  Troas  in  Mysia,  and  Clazomenae  in  Ionia  (PI.  62, 1).3  These  were  all  civic 
issues  and  date  from  the  Late  Hellenistic  period.  Confusion  should  also  be  avoided 
with  Greek  coinages  with  the  name  of  the  god  in  the  nominative  or  genitive  ac- 
companying the  head  or  statue  of  the  same  god  (Liampi  2002,  211,  n.  23). 

To  return  to  the  festival  coinages:  the  date,  metal,  and  issuing  authority  serve 
to  form  distinct  groups.  The  earlier  festival  coinages  dating  from  the  Classical  pe- 
riod are  examined  first.  They  are  followed  by  the  bronze  coinages  of  Hellenistic 
date.  The  restricted  number  of  silver  coinages  on  the  Attic  standard  emanating 
from  western  Asia  Minor  is  discussed  afterward.  Another  group  of  silver  coin- 
ages that  are  associated  with  fairs  of  Classical  date  and  were  issued  by  Elis  and 
Delphi,  cities  that  controlled  important  sanctuaries  and  fairs,  is  followed  by  the 
Amphictionic  coinage  that  emanated  from  the  most  important  religious  associa- 
tion of  the  ancient  world;  these  are  also  explained  as  a coinage  intended  to  serve 
the  panegyris.  Finally,  there  is  a brief  presentation  of  two  bronze  coinages  dating 
from  the  late  second  century  BC  and  issued  by  the  Boeotian  cities  of  Thespiai  and 
Orchomenos.  The  vast  number  of  festival  bronze  coinages  minted  by  Greek  cities 
under  the  Empire  cannot  be  examined  in  this  paper  (on  these,  see  Harl  1987).  Al- 
though these  coinages  are  civic  issues,  they  show  that  the  tradition  of  minting  for 
festival  occasions  continued  long  beyond  the  Hellenistic  period. 

2.  See  also  Robert  (1966),  44. 

3.  For  Syros:  Nicolet-Pierre  and  Amandry  ( 1992),  295-306.  For  Thasos:  Prokopov  (2006), 
16,  53.  For  Maroneia:  de  Callatay  (1997),  113.  For  Parium:  Meadows  (1998),  41-46;  for 
later  dates  proposed  for  this  coinage,  de  Callatay  (per  epistulam).  For  Alexandreia  Troas: 
de  Callatay  (1997).  155-159.  177.  290,  334-335.  380,  383,  415,  418;  1986,  5-30,  pi.  1-5. 
The  initials  K\a(o(pevUov)  of  the  ethnikon  under  the  exergual  line  on  the  second  known 
specimen  bearing  the  legend  Aide  ZtoTfjpoc’EnupavoOc  (PI.  62, 1)  from  Tartous,  Syria,  1987 
hoard  (CH  VIII  471)  buried  c.  120  BC,  identified  the  issuing  authority  of  that  tetradrachm; 
see  also  Seyrig  (1971),  24-25,  Le  Rider  (1973),  76, 78;  (2001b),  42.  Cf.  de  Callatay  (1997),  84. 
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Earlier  Festival  Coinages: 

Athenian  Bronzes  with  the  Legend  EAEYII 

The  first  example  may  be  provided  by  the  bronze  coinage  with  the  legend  EAEYII 
(PI.  62,  2).  Its  types  refer  to  the  Greater  Mysteries,  the  Eleusinia:  Triptolemos  and 
“ritual  paraphernalia,  such  as  the  initiates’  sacrificial  piglet  and  their  distinctive 
staff  of  bound  myrtle  boughs”  (Kroll  1993, 28).  Later,  a head  of  Demeter  occupied 
the  obverse,  while  a plemochoe,  the  Eleusinian  offering  vessel,  after  which  the  last 
day  of  the  Mysteries,  Plemochoai,  was  named,  and  the  “Eleusis  ring”  were  depicted 
on  the  reverse  (Kroll  1992,  355-356;  1993,  27-36,  esp.  28-29).  This  coinage  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion  (Kroll  1993,  27-28).  It  was  struck  at  the  Athenian 
mint  and  was  issued  by  the  city  of  Athens:  from  the  mid- third  century  onward, 
the  legend  EAEYII  vanished,  and  coinage  with  Eleusinian  types  was  sporadically 
issued  with  the  legend  AGE.  This  bronze  coinage  was  first  recognized  as  a festival 
coinage  by  M.  Thompson,  who  related  it  to  the  agonistic  festival  at  Eleusis  (Thomp- 
son 1942, 213-229).  J.  H.  Kroll  adopted  the  interpretation  of  a festival  coinage  but, 
on  the  evidence  of  its  types,  which  refer  exclusively  to  the  Greater  Mysteries,  he 
proposed  to  associate  it  with  the  Megala  Eleusinia.  These  were  celebrated  annually 
and  attracted  a greater  number  of  visitors. 

As  J.  H.  Kroll  explained,  this  coinage  was  minted  to  provide  small  currency 
for  the  festival  trade.4  “Each  year  every  new  initiate  and  his  or  her  sponsor  lived 
at  Eleusis  during  the  last  four  days  of  the  festival,  purchasing  their  lodging,  food, 
drink,  and  amenities  from  local  vendors,  innkeepers ...  a whole  agora  of  Athenian 
and  itinerant  merchants  making  the  festival  rounds.”  Small  cash  for  everyday  use 
was  required  by  such  festival  business,  and  the  Eleusinian  coinage  came  to  replace 
tiny  Athenian  silver  fractions. 

The  Eleusinian  coinage  began  “sometime  in  the  3 50s.”  It  must  be  contemporary 
with  “the  revised  code  of  regulations  governing  the  publicizing  and  conduct  of  the 
Mysteries  that  was  promulgated  to  encourage  increased  foreign  participation.”  The 
decision  of  Athens  to  adopt  a bronze  coinage  for  use  at  Eleusis  during  the  festival 
was  part  of  the  city’s  contemporary  policy  to  encourage  foreign  participation  and 
thus  address  the  Mysteries  to  the  noXuavOpuindTctTa 'EXXrj vtov  (Phil.  VA  4.17).5 


4.  Kroll  (1993,  27-30),  based  on  epigraphic  evidence:  IG  II2  1304  of  the  years  following 
21 1/210  BC.  See  also  Clinton  2005:  no.  295  (IG  II2  3500=3501:  Asklepieia)  of  35/30  BC,  no. 
478  (IG  II2  3614:  Asklepieia  and  Panathenaia)  of  AD  160-170,  no.  479  (IG  II2  3615)  of  160- 
AD  170,  no.  483  (IG  II2  3592)  post  AD  162. 

5.  Kroll  (1993),  28;  Clinton  (1980),  273-275,  281  = Clinton  (2005),  no.  138,  pp.  122-130. 
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Coinages  in  the  Name  of  Gods 
Bronze  Coinages  of  Hellenistic  Date 

Athena  Alea  (Tegea) 

With  this  interpretation  and  policy  in  mind,  we  may  turn  to  another  bronze  festi- 
val currency  from  mainland  Greece  that  dates  most  probably  from  the  Hellenistic 
period:  the  rare  bronzes  issued  in  the  name  of  Athena  Alea  (A0ava<;  AX£a<;:  PI.  62, 
3)  (Head  1911,  455;  Le  Rider  1973, 76).  The  cult  of  Alea,  to  which  that  of  Athena 
was  then  added  (Alea  Athena  and  later  Athena  Alea),  was  the  most  important 
by  far  at  the  Arcadian  city  of  Tegea  (Jost  1985,  142-146,  369,  378-381).  A local 
festival  (tripanagorsis)  is  mentioned  in  a decree  with  which  the  city  of  Tegea  pro- 
mulgated regulations  concerning  “un  terrain  de  pacage”  in  the  area  named  Alea 
around  390  BC.6 

Zeus  Eleutherios  at  Syracuse  and  Macedonia 

The  introduction  of  the  cult  of  Zeus  Eleutherios  was  in  many  cases  associated 
with  freedom  regained  after  long  periods  of  tyrannies  and  similar  situations.7  Zeus 
Eleutherios  was  worshipped  at  Syracuse  long  before  Syracuse  issued  the  bronze 
coins  with  the  legend  At6<;  ‘EXeuQepiou.  After  the  death  of  Agathocles  (289  and 
287  BC),  the  city  struck  bronzes  that  shared  types  (head  of  Artemis  Soteira  on  the 
obverse  and  a thunderbolt  on  the  reverse)  with  bronzes  issued  in  the  name  of  Zeus 
Eleutherios  (At6<; ’EXeuQepiou:  PI.  62, 4).® 

A single  bronze  coin  with  the  legend  At6<; ’EXeuQepiou  was  part  of  a recently 
published  hoard  found  at  Serres,  East  Macedonia.  The  cult  of  Zeus  Eleutherios 
was  introduced  in  Macedonia  after  167  BC  and  was,  in  some  cases,  preserved  un- 
der the  Empire  (Liampi  2002,  203-220,  n.  40).9  The  cities,  such  as  Kalindoia,  and 
probably  the  districts  of  Macedonia  as  well  organized  fairs  in  honor  of  this  god.10 

6.  IG  V 2, 3;  Jost  (1985),  381-384;  Chandezon  (2000),  97  n.  114-115.  See  also  the  remarks 
in  CID IV  463. 

7.  On  the  cult  of  Zeus  as  Eleutherios,  see  Raauflaub  (1985),  71ft. 

8.  SNG  ANS  746-748;  Calciati  II  pp.  282, 147;  SNG  Cop.  784. 

9.  For  epigraphic  evidence  from  Macedonia  on  Zeus  Eleutherios  see  EAM  93:  Petres,  Eor- 
daia,  second/first  century  BC;  IG  X 2,  1,  32  ( SEG  46.811):  Thessaloniki,  before  the  end  of 
the  first  century  AD. 

10. The  first  century  BC  honorary  decree  of  Kalindoia  for  Apollonios  Apolloniou  ( SEG 
35.744)  noted  the  joined  cult  and  priesthood  of  Zeus,  Rome,  and  Caesar  Augustus.  Only 
Zeus  and  Augustus  were  honored  with  monthly  sacrifices  as  well  as  games  and  sacrifices 
during  a panegyris  celebrated  in  their  honor.  The  absence  of  Rome  and  the  cult  epithet 
Eleutherios  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  both  “became  superfluous”  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  imperial  cult.  See  Mellor  (1981),  967. 
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The  city  of  Pella,  to  which  the  coin  was  attributed  on  iconographic  and  stylistic 
grounds,  housed  an  old  and  important  cult  of  Zeus.11  In  this  former  capital  of  the 
kingdom  and  elsewhere,  the  cult  of  Zeus  Eleutherios  gained  importance  for  some 
years.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  celebration  of  a panegyris  in  his  honor  became 
a major  event  illustrating  the  strong  ties  of  the  Macedonian  people  with  their  lib- 
erators, the  Romans.  As  with  other  fair  coins,  a single  issue  was  planned  from  the 
outset  and  only  one  specimen  is  known. 

Apollo  at  Cassandrea 

The  coinage  in  the  name  of  Apollo  was  issued  by  Cassandrea  in  one  single  denomi- 
nation, with  types  referring  to  the  cult  of  Dionysos  in  the  270s,  before  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  city  in  the  Macedonian  Kingdom  by  Antigonus  Gonatas  (PL  62,  5). 12 
Literary  (Xen.  Hell.  5, 3, 18)  and  numismatic  evidence  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  Dionysos’s  cult  in  southwestern  Chalkidike,13  while  Apollo  was  also  worshiped 
in  this  old  colonial  area.14  In  southwestern  Chalkidike,  the  cults  of  Apollo  and 
Dionysos  were  combined,  and  the  coinage  in  the  name  of  Apollo  with  Dionysian 
types  was  issued  by  the  foundation  of  Cassander,  whose  chora  comprised  the  en- 
tire peninsula  of  Pallene  and  territories  north  of  the  isthmus. 1 5 The  coins  may  have 
served  a festival  in  honor  of  these  two  gods.  Festivals  in  honor  of  two  distinct  lo- 
cally important  deities  were  not  unknown  in  antiquity;  we  may  recall  the  panegyris 
in  honor  of  Asklepios  and  Rhoites  mentioned  in  an  honorary  decree  for  an  oikono- 
mos,  presumably  a Ptolemaic  official,  found  at  Doriskos  ( IThrAeg  E400). 

Apollo  latros  (Apollonta  Pontica) 

Apollo  latros  was  the  most  important  deity  at  Apollonia  Pontica,  and  his  sanc- 
tuary, on  the  small  island  opposite  the  city,  was  the  epiphanestatos  topos  of  the 


11.  Just.  XXIV  2,  8;  Paus.  I 16, 1.  Zeus  was  not  venerated  as  Bottiaios  at  Pella,  as  was  as- 
sumed on  the  evidence  of  Lib.  Or.  XI 76;  88  and  Malalas  200.  For  previous  bibliography  and 
discussion,  see  Voutiras  (2006),  43. 

12.  For  the  long  discussions  on  the  issuing  authority,  see  Le  Rider  (1973),  76.  New  hoard 
evidence  from  the  area  of  Cassandrea  (CH IX  158)  led  to  their  interpretation  as  coins  of 
Apollo  and  to  their  attribution  to  the  southwestern  Chalkidike:  Sismanidis  (1990  [1993]), 
374;  Touratsoglou  (1993),  33  n.5;  Hatzopoulos  (1994),  178-179;  (1996),  255.  On  Antigonus 
Gonatas  and  Cassandrea,  see  Hatzopoulos  (1996),  205. 

13.  On  the  coinage  of  Aphytis:  Gaebler,  AMNG  III/  2: 44  no.  3,  pi.  XXXVIII  20.  On  Skapsa 
and  its  coinage:  Psoma  (2000),  119-126. 

14.  The  evidence  on  the  cult  of  Apollo  is  mainly  numismatic  and  dates  from  the  years  pre- 
ceding 348  BC  (Psoma  2001).  On  Apollo  and  the  colonists,  see  Malkin  (1987),  88-91.  On 
the  early  foundation  of  colonies  in  the  Chalcidike,  see  Vokotopoulou  (2001),  753. 

15.  On  the  chora  of  Cassandrea,  see  Hatzopoulos  (1996),  120-121, 199-200. 
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city  (Gauthier  1975, 172;  Robert  1966, 46).“  To  Apollonia  Pontica  were  attributed 
bronzes  with  the  legend  An6XXa)vo<;'IaTpou  (Pick  1898, 169).  The  vocabulary  and 
the  mention  of  a telamon  and  of  a sanctuary  of  Apollo  point  to  the  supposed  at- 
tribution of  IGBR  1114  from  Batkun  ( chora  of  Philippoupolis)  to  Apollonia.17  The 
inscription  mentions  a panegyris,  and  if  our  attribution  to  Apollonia  is  correct, 
this  is  the  fair  celebrated  in  honor  of  Apollo  Iatros. 

Artemis  Leukophryene  (Magnesia  on  the  Maeander) 

The  extremely  rare  Hellenistic  small  bronzes  from  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander 
with  the  legend  Apx£pi6o<;  Aeuico<ppuq(vfj<;)  may  also  be  connected  with  the  fair 
celebrated  in  honor  of  Artemis,  which  is  epigraphically  well  documented.18  How- 
ever, this  was  an  extremely  short  episode  in  the  history  of  the  city’s  coinage  and  of 
the  panegyris. 

Zeus  Larasios  and  Zeus  Eumenes  (Tralleis) 

Zeus  Larasios  was  the  “jioXkkjoOxch;”  of  the  city  of  Tralleis  and  the  fair  mentioned 
by  an  inscription  of  imperial  date  from  Tralleis  was  most  probably  held  to  honor 
this  same  god  (Head  1911, 659).1’  The  bronzes  in  the  name  of  Zeus  Larasios  (Aide; 
Aapaoiou)  and,  after  188  BC,  of  Zeus  Larasios  and  Eumenes  (Aide;  Aapaoiou  teal 
Aide;  Eup^vou:  SNG  Munchen  697-701)  were  most  probably  issued  on  the  occa- 
sion of  and  for  use  at  the  panegyris.20 

The  Great  Mother  (Pessinous) 

The  bronze  coinage  with  types  referring  to  Kybele  and  Attis  and  the  name  of  the 

16.  On  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  Iatros,  see  Robert  (1966,  46,  n.  6)  and  the  dedications 
IGBR  399, 400,  and  403.  The  decrees  of  the  city  were  also  erected  there  ( IGBR  388,  391). 

17.  Apollonia’s  commercial  relations  with  this  area  are  attested  by  the  presence  of  an  im- 
portant number  of  coins  of  this  city  in  hoards  buried  in  the  area  of  Philippoupolis  ( IGCH 
742,  749,  751;  CH  IX  59,  99  from  Slivene)  and  by  the  edict  of  Pistiros  ( BCH  123  (1999] 
248-251,  359-371),  where  the  citizens  of  Apollonia  (1.  32)  are  mentioned.  See  also  Isaac 
(1986),  242,  246,  n.  204;  Archibald  (1998),  131, 132, 137, 144,  215. 

18.  On  these  coins,  see  Bloesch  (1997),  no.  3462;  Kinns  (1989),  148,  n.  57.  On  epigraphic 
evidence  regarding  the  panegyris,  see  IMagnesia  no.  31 1.  21,  no.  33  1. 10, 17,  no.  38 1. 14,  no. 
39 1. 16,  no.  41 1.  7, 10,  no.  43  1. 17,  no.  44 1.  7, 45 1. 15,  no.  46 1.  20,  no.  50 1.  20, 43-44,  no.  52 
1. 13, 18,  no.  53»  1-  8,  54 1. 6, 32,  39,  no.  56 1. 14,  no.  57  1-  7.  [58.  51. 61 1.  27,  56;  62 1.  4;  63  1.  8; 
79 1. 6,  20;  82  1.  2;  85  1.  6, 17;  86 1.  7;  87 1.  7;  98  1.  13;  163  1.  6. 

19.  The  sanctuary  of  the  god,  priests,  and  dedications  are  noted  by  inscriptions:  ITral  8, 
1-2;  20, 67;  23,  29;  28, 9;  51,  81-82;  81, 10-1 1;  82,  3-4;  141, 14-15;  142, 6-7.  On  the  cult 
of  Zeus  Larasios  in  Tralleis,  see  ITral  8 p.  14  with  previous  bibliography  and  Cohen  (1995), 
268,  n.  5.  For  the  panegyris  at  Tralleis,  see  ITral  145;  cf.  SEG  49  (1999),  2413. 

20.  For  Tralleis  and  its  coinage  in  the  names  of  Zeus  Larasios  and  Eumenes,  see  Thone- 
mann  (2006). 
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Great  Mother  of  Pessinous  in  Galatia  (Mr|Tp6<;  0ed>v  or  Mr|tp6<;  @eu>v  rieaoiviac;) 
has  been  left  aside  in  all  discussions  concerning  coinages  issued  in  the  name  of  a 
god  (Head  1911, 748).21  Scholarly  opinion  has  related  it  to  the  theocratic  state.22  It 
certainly  derived  from  that  theocratic  state,  but  it  can  also  be  linked  to  commercial 
activities  at  this  important  religious  center.  Strabo  (5.12.3)  called  the  place  an  em- 
poriort,  a trading  center,  “the  largest  west  of  the  Halys  river,  where  products  from 
the  Anatolian  highlands  were  traded:  grain  and  wool,  textiles,  hides  and  leather 
products.”22  From  the  early  second  century  BC  onward,  Pessinous  even  eclipsed 
Gordion,  one  of  the  major  emporia  in  Galatia.24  More  evidence  is  provided  by  the 
analysis  of  the  correspondence  between  Attalus  II  and  Attis  offered  by  B.  Virgilio 
(1981, 81-82):  “une  monetazione  propria  del  tempio,  oltre  a sottolinearela  autono- 
mia  e sovranita  del  tempio  stesso  e le  sue  capacita  e disponibilita  economiche,  era 
certamente  funzinale  alia  gestione  economica  e amministrativa  interna  dello  ‘stato 
sacerdotae’  e consentiva  al  tempio  di  essere  arbitro  del  valore  e della  disponibilita 
della  moneta  battuta.” 

1 he  Festmunzen  of  Pergamum 

Various  series  of  bronze  coins  of  the  second  and  first  centuries  BC  from  Perga- 
mum were  issued  with  the  legends  AaicAr|7noi>  Eurrfjpoc;  ( SNG  von  Aulock  1371, 
1372.  1373.  7487.  7492,  7493.  ph.  6-7),  AaKAqmou  Kai  'Yyieicu;  (BMC  163,  ph. 
8),2S  A0qva<;  Nu«]<p6pou  ( SNG  von  Aulock  1374,  7489,  ph.  9-10),  and  AQrjvac; 
Ape  lac;26  (SNG  von  Aulock  7488,  ph.  11).  An  explanation  related  to  the  panegyris 
was  proposed  by  H.  von  Fritze  for  these  bronze  coinages  with  the  types  and  names 
of  Pergamene  deities  (von  Fritze  1910, 5-6).  Inscriptions  from  Pergamum  provide 
evidence  for  various  panegyreis  in  this  city.27  It  cannot  be  a coincidence  that  we 


21.  See  also  Devreker  and  Waelkens  (1984),  17,  n.  67-69,  and  also  173-174;  Devreker 
(1995).  85,  no.  1;  de  Wilde  (1997),  101;  (1999).  187. 

22.  See  Robert  (1966),  44-45;  Gauthier  (1975),  i7iff;  Le  Rider  (1973),  76. 

23.  See  Strubbe  (2005),  ix-xiv,  esp.  x and  n.  7-9;  Devreker  and  Waelkens  (1984),  13-28, 
esp.  22;  Broughton  (1938),  820-821  (products  of  the  area),  870-872  (fairs);  Virgilio  (1981), 
80. 

24.  The  close  relations  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  with  the  Attalids  who 
enlarged  and  embellished  it  (Str.  5.12.3),  are  also  revealed  by  the  correspondence  of  the 
Great  Priest,  with  Eumenes  11  and  Attalus  II  ( IPessin . 1-7).  The  decision  to  strike  a bronze 
currency  with  types  and  name  of  the  Great  Mother  for  local  use  at  that  important  religious 
and  commercial  center  could  be  related  to  Attalid  influence. 

25.  See  also  Habicht  (1969,  2,  n.  8),  from  190  BC  onward. 

26.  Athena  Areia  was  also  mentioned  as  JvopKoc  0ed  in  IPerg  13  1.  24,  52  (OGIS  266: 
Eumenes  and  the  revolted  soldiers). 

27.  IPerg  252 1.  33-34: 4v  t [ f)i ] / 7ipu)TT)i  &x®nooP^vrll  fiafvtwupei];  253  L 6-7:  4]v  tf|i  tuiv 
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find  at  Pergamum  a number  of  different  bronze  panegyris  coinages  of  the  second 
and  first  centuries  BC,  while  Hadrian,  in  his  letter  to  the  city  some  150  years  later, 
dictates  that  all  fair  transactions  have  to  be  made  in  bronze  currency  ( OGIS  484). 

While  all  previously  mentioned  coinages  were  issued  by  cities  in  charge  of  a 
panegyris,  the  monograms  on  the  reverse  of  the  bronze  coins  issued  with  the  name 
of  Athena  Nikephoros  and  on  those  with  the  name  of  Asklepios  Soter  refer  to  city 
ethnika  and  thus  reveal  that  both  coinages  were  issued  by  an  association  of  cities 
participating  in  these  important  cults.  Both  bronze  coinages  were  struck  at  Perga- 
mum and  were  excavated  there.28 

The  Attic-weight  Silver  Coinages  of 
Hellenistic  Western  Asia  Minor 

Athena  Nikephoros  (Pergamum) 

The  bronze  issues  with  the  name  of  Athena  Nikephoros  of  Pergamum  bring  us  to 
the  second  group  of  festival  coinages:  the  Attic -weight  silver  coinages  of  Hellenis- 
tic western  Asia  Minor.  The  connection  of  the  Attic-weight  silver  tetradrachms, 
smaller  fractions,  and  bronzes  with  the  legend  A0r|vac;  NiKr|<p6pou  and  types  re- 
ferring to  the  cult  of  this  name  with  the  Nikephoria  of  Pergamum,  has  been  em- 
phasized by  numismatists  and  epigraphists  (PI.  63,  12).  These  coins  were  struck 
between  181  and  160  BC  either  on  the  occasion  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Nike- 
phoria by  Eumenes  II  in  181  or  in  connection  with  Eumeness  “bitter  struggle  with 
the  Galatians"  in  the  160s  and  the  final  victory  in  165  BC.29  The  monograms  on 
the  reverse  of  the  small  silver  fractions  and  the  bronzes  refer  to  city  ethnika  and 
thus  reveal  that  they  were  issued  by  an  association  of  cities  (Pergamum,  Ephesus, 
Sardes,  Laodicea,  and  Apamea)  participating  in  the  important  cult  of  Athena  Ni- 
kephoros (Le  Rider  1973, 77,  n.  1).  “It  was  for  the  panegyris  of  Athena  Nikephoros 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sanctuary  of  this  goddess,  outside  the  Hellenistic  city, 
that  the  navqyupiKbv  yupvaoiov  noted  in  the  inscriptions  of  Pergamum  was  es- 
tablished” (Robert  1966, 46). 


Ilava/  [Bqvaiuiv  7iavqYV>pet);  454  !•  3 : &yopavopr|0avTa  Kai  navqyupiapx^oavTa  (beg.  of 
xst  century  BC).  See  also  IPerg  36 1.  6:  KaQeupdvTa  Travqyupiv  for  the  Eepacrroi  lunfjpec;. 

28.  Robert  (1966),  46,  n.  2.  See  p.  46:  “on  a relev£  sur  certaines  des  marques  dune  origine 
non  pergamlnienne,  suivant  quelque  syst^me  qui  parait  original.”  On  these  coins,  see  von 
Fritze  (1910),  28-30,  32;  Le  Rider  (1973),  77,  n.  1-2. 

29.  The  terminus  ante  quem  of  160  is  provided  by  the  presence  of  two  known  specimens 
in  the  Sitichoro,  Thessaly  hoard  ( IGCH  237)  of  c.  165  BC  (Price  1989,  233<f.)  and  of  one 
specimen  in  the  Maaret-en-Nouman  hoard  (CH IX  [2002]  511;  Mattingly  1993, 83).  A date 
in  181  BC  was  proposed  by  Morkholm  (1984, 187-192),  while  Price  (1989,  239-240)  con- 
nected this  coinage  with  the  war  of  the  160s  against  the  Galatians. 
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Athena  Ilias  (Ilium  and  the  Other  Cities) 

The  coinage  of  Athena  Ilias  (tetradrachms  and  drachms)  with  relevant  types  and 
the  legend  A0iyva<;  TXiA6o<;  (PI.  63, 13)  was  issued  by  the  confederation  of  cities 
whose  protecting  deity  was  Athena  Ilias;  the  relevant  epigraphic  evidence  points 
to  the  participation  of  these  cities  in  the  annual  festival  of  the  goddess  at  her  tem- 
ple near  Ilion.30  These  cities  were  all  situated  in  northwestern  Asia  Minor:  Ilium, 
Parium,  Assus,  Dardanus,  Lampsacus,  Abydus,  Calchedon,  and  Myrleia.  For  L. 
Robert,  the  coinage  in  the  name  of  Athena  Ilias  was  connected  with  the  “economic 
reality”  of  the  fairs  of  the  Panathenaia  (Robert  1966, 38).31 

Artemis  Pergaia  (Perge,  Aspendos,  Phaselis,  and  Sillyon?) 

The  silver  coinage  of  Artemis  Pergaia  (Apt£|ii6o<;  nepycucu;:  tetradrachms, 
drachms  and  hemidrachms)  began  during  the  third  century  and  provides  the  ear- 
liest known  example  from  Asia  Minor  of  a silver  coinage  on  the  Attic  standard 
issued  in  the  name  of  a god  (PI.  63, 14)  (Seyrig  1963:  39-40,  38-51,  pi.  IV- V;  Le 
Rider  1973,  75-76;  Morkholm  1991,  30;  Colin  1996).  On  the  basis  of  the  Athena 
Ilias  coinage  issued  by  cities  participating  in  the  cult  and  jointly  celebrating  the 
panegyris,  a similar  interpretation  was  proposed  by  L.  Robert  for  the  coinage  of 
Artemis  Pergaia  (Robert  1966, 45-46).  While  there  is  no  epigraphic  evidence  for 
such  a confederation  of  cities,  he  argued  from  numismatic  evidence  provided  by 
H.  Seyrig:  the  Pamphylian  cities  of  Perge,  Aspendos,  Phaselis,  and  Sillyon  issued 
Alexanders  following  a system  of  “une  bre  semblable  ou  commune”  (Seyrig  1963, 
38-51,  pi.  IV-V).32  The  adoption  of  such  a system  was  done  “en  toute  souverainet£ 
par  ces  villes  voisines”  and  points  to  “une  entente  entre  ces  villes”  that  also  had  a 
religious  aspect  (Robert  1966, 46).  L.  Robert  associated  the  coinage  issued  over  a 
long  period  with  the  annual  panegyris  celebrated  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess 
extra  muros.  Both  the  hieron  and  the  annual  panegyris  were  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(14.4.2:  n£pyr|  7i6Xu;  teal  nXrioiov  ini  peretopou  rdnou  t6  tfj<;  riepyalac;  Aptipi6o<; 
lepdv,  iv  4>  navtjyupu;  nax’  £to<;  auvreXetTai).  If  Robert’s  assumption,  followed  by 
Le  Rider,  is  correct,  the  coinage  of  Artemis  Pergaia  is  connected  with  the  hieron 
and  the  annual  fair,  the  meeting  point  of  these  neighboring  cities  of  Pamphylia 
(Robert  1966, 45-46).” 

30.  On  Athena  Ilias,  see  Robert  (1966),  22-46;  Le  Rider  (1973),  75;  (2001),  42;  Merkholm 
(1991),  29.  For  the  epigraphic  dossier,  see  Illion  1-18.  On  the  relations  between  Ilion  and 
the  Attalids,  see  Kosmetatou  (2001),  107-132. 

31.  On  the  dates,  see  Le  Rider  (1973),  75. 

32.  Boehringer  (1972,  57-58),  followed  by  Le  Rider  (1973,  75-76),  argued  against  the 
common  Pamphylian  era  of  Seyrig.  A return  to  the  common  era  and  Seyrig’s  dating  of  it 
was  argued  by  Morkholm  (1978),  69-75.  See  also  Boehringer  (1999),  65-75,  pi.  5-7. 

33.  On  this  important  sanctuary,  see  Mackay  (1990),  2050-2051,  20591!. 
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Tie  Dionysiac  Artists  (Teos) 

The  last  example  from  Hellenistic  western  Asia  Minor  is  provided  by  the  con- 
temporary coinage  of  the  Dionysiac  Artists  issued  at  Teos  on  the  Attic  standard 
(Lorber-Hoover  2003;  Psoma  2007b).  The  single  tetradrachm  was  struck  with 
types  referring  to  Dionysos;  the  legend  is  t<I>v  nepi  t6v  Aibvuaov  texvitwv  (PI. 
63,  15).  In  a previous  publication,  I related  this  coinage  of  the  Dionysiac  Artists 
issued  at  Teos  with  the  well-known  letter  of  Eumenes  II  to  Teos  that  reports  the 
dispute  between  the  Hellespontine  and  Ionian  association  of  Dionysiac  Artists  and 
its  host-city  Teos,  over  claims  to  festival  revenues  (Lorber-Hoover  2003;  Psoma 
2007b).  The  royal  letter  provides  evidence  for  the  Dionysiac  Artists  organizing  the 
fair  in  the  urban  center  of  the  city  of  Teos,  while  the  civic  authorities  of  Teos  were 
responsible  for  the  fair  organized  in  the  chora  and  at  the  harbors.  This  same  royal 
letter  planned  the  synoecism  of  the  Teians  and  the  Dionysiac  artists  that  ultimately 
failed.  It  was  most  probably  on  these  occasions  of  the  synoecism  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  fairs  in  the  city  that  the  Artists  issued  their  Attic-weight  currency,  natu- 
rally with  royal  approval. 

Three  of  the  silver  coinages  of  western  Asia  Minor— of  Athena  Ilias,  Athena 
Nikephoros,  and  the  Dionysiac  Artists— date  from  the  years  following  the  Peace  of 
Apamea  (188  BC)  and  all  three  came  to  an  end  before  the  mid-second  century  BC. 
After  Apamea,  a large  part  of  western  Asia  Minor  became  part  of  the  Attalid  king- 
dom, and  Eumenes  II  introduced  a new  currency,  the  cistophori,  issued  in  different 
cities  of  the  kingdom34  with  new  types  and  a weight  25  percent  lighter  than  that 
of  the  Attic  tetradrachm  (PI.  63, 16)  (Le  Rider  1991, 164-169).  As  a consequence, 
Attalid  Asia  Minor  very  soon  became  a closed  monetary  zone  reserved  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  cistophori:  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Attalid  Kingdom,  one  silver 
Attic-weight  tetradrachm  could  be  exchanged  with  one  silver  cistophorus  with  a 
25  percent  gain.35  Although  hoard  evidence  reveals  that  the  only  legal  currency 
of  the  expanded  Attalid  Kingdom  of  Asia  Minor  after  the  Peace  of  Apamea  (188 
BC),  was  the  overvalued  cistophori,  Eumenes  II  (PI.  64, 17)  and  cities  linked  with 
the  kingdom  (PI.  64,  18)  struck  Attic-weight  currency.  The  three  silver  “festival” 
coinages  from  western  Asia  Minor  were  contemporary  with  all  other  Attic  weight 
civic  and  royal  coinages  of  western  Asia  Minor.  Two  of  the  three,  the  coinage  in 
the  name  of  Athena  Nikephoros  and  the  coinage  of  the  Dionysiac  Artists  of  Teos, 
both  emanated  from  issuing  authorities  under  the  rule  of  Eumenes  II:  Pergamum 
and  Teos.  “Ilion  and  the  other  cities”  that  issued  the  coinage  of  Athena  Ilias  did 

34.  On  the  list  of  cities  that  struck  cistophoroi,  see  Le  Rider  (1990),  683-701;  1991,  361- 
376. 

35.  On  Ptolemaic  Egypt,  see  Le  Rider  (1986),  163-189.  On  the  Attalids,  see  Le  Rider 
(1989),  181. 
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not  belong  to  the  Attalid  Kingdom.  Thus,  the  coinage  with  the  name  of  Athena 
Ilias  falls  into  the  group  of  Attic-weight  coinages  issued  by  cities  that  remained 
autonomous,  such  as  Cyme,  Myrina,  etc. 

Epigraphic  evidence  points  to  the  use  of  Attic-weight  currency  in  fairs  dur- 
ing the  second  century  BC.  The  decrees  of  Cyme  in  honor  of  Archippe  (A2:  SEG 
XXXIII 1036 1.  22,  24)  mentioned  that  seventy  Attic  drachms  were  offered  to  the 
boule  pandimos  by  Archippe  for  the  purchase  of  the  ox  for  the  sacrifice.  Big  ani- 
mals, slaves,  and  luxury  objects  were  to  be  bought  in  annual  panegyris:  at  Magnesia 
on  the  Maeander  ( IMagnesia  98),  the  most  beautiful  bull  (tempo*;  ok;  icdMiaroO 
had  to  be  bought  i\  tfji  navqyupei  ^Kdcrrou  ixou<;  (Chandezon  2000, 70-100). 

The  Attic-weight  standard  gave  the  participants  different  possibilities:  either 
of  keeping  the  coins  for  deals  in  the  corresponding  fairs  of  the  following  year  or  of 
using  them  in  international  transactions  outside  Attalid  Asia  Minor,  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Seleucids  or  in  mainland  Greece.36  Even  if  the  larger  part  of  all  three 
coinages  found  their  way  into  Syrian  hoards,  the  single  specimen  of  Athena  Nike- 
phoros in  the  Larissa  hoard  provides  evidence  in  this  direction. 

Commentary 

To  sum  up:  coinages  issued  in  the  names  of  gods  date  from  the  Hellenistic  period 
and  were  mostly  issued  in  bronze.  The  silver  coinages  in  the  names  of  gods  date 
from  the  Hellenistic  period,  followed  the  Attic  standard,  and  were  issued  in  west- 
ern Asia  Minor.  Most  of  the  bronze  coinages  and  the  coinage  of  the  Dionysiac 
Artists  were  issued  without  control  marks,  with  some  exceptions:  the  coinage  of 
Athena  Ilias;  the  silver  fractions  and  bronzes  of  Athena  Nikephoros  of  Pergamum; 
the  bronze  coinage  of  Asklepios  Soter,  also  from  Pergamum;  and  the  coinage  in  the 
name  of  the  Great  Mother  of  Pessinous.37  While  the  Athena  Ilias  and  probably  also 
the  Artemis  Pergaia  silver  coinages  were  issued  by  associations  of  cities  controlling 
important  sanctuaries,  the  rare  bronze  coinages  in  the  names  of  gods  are  linked 


36.  On  the  second  century  BC  wreathed  tetradrachms  of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  see 
Kinns(i987),  105-119;  Le  Rider  (2001b),  37-59;  Picard  (1982),  245-250.  All  three  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion:  these  coinages  were  issued  by  the  cities  of  the  Attalid  kingdom  for 
transactions  with  the  outside  world:  Le  Rider  (1989),  164-169, 179-182.  See  also  Houghton 
(2005),  57-58- 

37.  On  Athena  Nikephoros  bronzes,  see  von  Fritze  (1910),  5-6.  On  Asklepios  Soter,  see 
SNG  von  Aulock  1371-1373, 7487,  7492  (name  of  Diodoros  on  the  obverse),  7493  (initials 
of  Diodorus  on  the  obverse),  and  von  Fritze  (1910,  pi.  I 12),  with  the  name  of  Demetrius 
on  the  obverse.  On  the  coinage  of  the  Great  Mother  of  Pessinous  that  was  also  issued  in 
three  denominations,  see  Head  (1911),  748;  Devreker  and  Waelkens  (1984),  17,  n.  67-69, 
173-174;  Devreker  (1995).  85,  no.  1;  de  Wilde  (1997).  101;  (1999).  187- 
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with  civic  cults  and  fairs.  This  also  seems  to  be  true  of  the  silver  tetradrachm  that 
was  issued  by  the  Dionysiac  Artists  based  at  Teos  for  use  at  the  local  fair.  The  types 
of  the  festival  coinages  refer  mostly  to  the  deity  in  honor  of  which  the  festival  took 
place  and  in  whose  name  the  coinage  was  issued.  In  some  cases,  the  association  of 
two  different  cults  can  be  detected:  the  Pergamene  bronzes  issued  with  the  names 
of  Asklepios  and  Hygieia,  those  with  the  Asklepios  Soter  legend  and  types  refer- 
ring to  Apollo  and  the  one-denomination  bronzes  from  the  area  of  Cassandrea 
issued  in  the  name  of  Apollo  with  types  referring  to  Dionysos.38 

Festival  Coinages  and  Fairs 

Recent  research  on  fairs  of  the  classical  and  Hellenistic  periods  has  revealed  the  im- 
portance of  festivals  for  the  financial  life  of  the  city  and  the  sanctuary.39  Alongside 
purely  religious  activities,  there  took  place  a number  of  fiscal  and  profit-yielding 
activities.  Exceptional  merchandise,  such  as  slaves,  animals,  and  luxury  objects, 
were  sold  at  civic  and  rural  fairs.  The  pentekoste,  the  eponia , the  tax  on  slaves,  and 
the  skittai  tax  were  all  paid  by  the  participants  to  the  organizing  cities.40  These 
fiscal  activities  provided  the  organizers  with  a share  of  the  fair-related  profit.  In 
exceptional  cases,  ateleia  was  offered  to  the  fairs  by  cities  or  kings  and  is  also  noted 
in  inscriptions  (Chandezon  2000,  87-90).  Magistrates  in  charge  of  the  fairs,  i.e., 
the  agoranomoi,  whose  duties  were  later  assumed  by  the  panegyriarchai ,41  were 
appointed  by  the  cities  or  religious  associations,  such  as  the  synedrion  of  cities 
honouring  Athena  Ilias.  Prizes  were  sometimes  fixed  by  them. 

Information  about  the  means  of  exchange  during  the  commercial  part  of 
the  fairs  derives  from  inscriptions  and  literary  sources.  Weights  inscribed  with 
the  legend  Ai6<;  were  excavated  at  Olympia,  Att6XXu)voc;  ©eppiou  at  Thermos, 
Aptpiapdou  iep6v  at  Oropos,  and  iepa'Hpqc;  at  Samos,  pointing  to  their  use  at  the 
relevant  sanctuaries.42  From  the  second  century  BC  Athenian  law  on  the  weight 
of  the  commercial  mina,  we  learn  that  at  Eleusis,  a public  slave  kept  an  official  set 
of  standard  weight  and  measures  (/G  II2 1013, 1.  48-49  = Clinton  2005,  no.  237) 
(Kroll  1993, 29-30).  The  second  century  BC  Amphictionic  decree  imposed  the  ex- 


38.  von  Fritze  (1910),  41:  “ein  engerer,  nicht  nur  mythischer,  sondern  auch  kultischer 
Zusammenhang  beider  Gotter,  des  Vaters  und  des  Sohnes,  bestand.” 

39.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word  panegyris  (commercial  part  of  a religious  festival:  Robert 
[1963],  67-69;  religious  festival:  de  Ligt  and  de  Neeve  [1988],  392-394).  See  also  Chand- 
ezon (2000),  74-76. 

40.  See  previous  note.  On  that  skinai  tax,  see  Knoepfler  (1988, 287-288)  ( =SEG  38  [1988] 
380)  of  100  AD. 

41.  On  the  agoranomoi , see  Migeotte  (2005),  289-299. 

42.  Hitzl  (1996),  49ff.  (Olympia),  122  (Delphi),  127  (Samos).  See  Pemice  (1894),  no.  781. 
For  Thermos,  the  information  comes  from  the  Numismatic  Museum  of  Athens. 
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change  rate  of  the  Attic  tetradrachm  (C/D  IV  127)  at  four  silver  (Attic  or  reduced 
Aeginetan)  drachms  for  the  fairs  organized  by  the  cities  “of  all  Hellenes.”*3  A letter 
of  Hadrian  to  the  city  of  Pergamum  (OG/S  484)  mentioned  the  exclusive  use  of 
bronze  currency  during  the  panegyreis  (Worrle  1988,  212,  n.  165).  As  Dio  Chrys- 
ostom noted  (Res.  Chrys.  3 [PG  50.438];  Pasch.  4 [PG  52.770]),  all  fair  transactions 
had  to  be  conducted  in  cash  (see  de  Ligt  1993,  58). 

We  can  thus  detect  the  purpose  for  which  the  rare  festival  coinages  were  is- 
sued: to  provide  a common  currency  and  facilitate  transactions  at  fairs  attend- 
ed by  buyers  and  sellers  with  different  currencies,  where  moneychangers  were 
needed.  During  the  fairs  in  question,  these  festival  coinages  were  the  only  legal 
currency  (dokimon  nomisma),**  and  therefore  all  transactions  had  to  use  them 
(Bogaert  1968, 297).  The  participants  were  thus  compelled  by  the  organizers  of  the 
fairs,  the  agoranomoi  ,4S  to  use  the  city’s  standards  for  all  transactions,  to  exchange 
their  currencies  for  the  currency  in  the  name  and  with  the  types  of  the  relevant 
god,  and  probably  to  pay  an  agio  for  this  procedure.46  At  the  end  of  the  fairs,  the 
currency  in  the  name  of  the  god  had  once  more  to  be  exchanged  for  the  legal  cur- 
rency of  the  area. 

Controlling  the  currency  at  the  fairs  and  thus  obtaining  control  of  the  fair 
itself  was  one  of  the  main  purposes  fulfilled  by  festival  coinages.  At  the  same  time, 
issuing  a coinage  with  the  types  and  name  of  the  deity  and  imposing  its  use  in 
the  relevant  fair  accomplished  the  main  purposes  for  which  a local  currency  was 
designed.  These  were  noted  expressis  verbis  by  the  long  honorary  decree  of  Sestus 
for  Menas  that  dates  from  the  late  second  century  BC  (OG/S  339):  civic  pride  and 
the  profit  emerging  from  issuing  the  city’s  bronze  coinage  were  the  raison  d’etre  of 
Sestos’s  bronze  coinage  of  the  second  century  BC.47 

A city  that  issued  a festival  coinage  had  to  “protect”  it,  and  controlling  curren- 
cy in  the  fairs  was  the  best  way  to  do  this.  However,  these  festival  coinages  were  of 
a very  restricted  number.  Almost  every  city  celebrated  its  annual  festival  in  honor 


43.  On  CID IV  127,  see  Migeotte  (2005),  292-293;  Psoma  (2007a). 

44.  On  the  term  argyrion  dokimon,  see  Picard  (1984),  679-690;  (1996),  243-250;  Knoepfler 
(1987),  235-241;  (1989),  213-217.  On  episimon  nomisma,  see  also  Martin  (1991),  21-48. 

45.  Chandezon  (2000),  81;  Migeotte  (2005),  293;  on  Syll.3  736, 1. 99-101. 

46.  This  agio  was  named  epikatallagi  in  fourth-century  inscriptions  from  Delphi  (FD  III 
5,  25  II  An:  344  BC;  FD  III  5,  58 1.  7 et  15:  331  BC)  and  Epidauros  ( IG IV  [2]  1, 103  B 41). 
The  term  is  also  noted  by  Thphr.  Char.  30. 15.  On  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term,  see  Sosin 
(2000),  67-80,  and  Le  Rider  (2001a),  261-263. 

47.  On  the  coinage  and  this  inscription  see  Robert  (1973),  43-53;  Martin  (1985),  238-241; 
Le  Rider  (2001a),  242-247;  and  Martin  (1996),  263:  “Sestos  desired  its  own  bronze  coinage 
because  the  coinage  produced  income  for  the  city”. 
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of  its  most  important  deity,  but  very  few  coinages  of  the  type  described  above  are 
found.  This  shows  that  festival  coinages  in  the  Greek  world  were  exceptional  and 
an  isolated  phenomenon.  We  can  thus  understand  why  R.  C.  Knapp,  on  the  basis 
of  the  evidence  of  foreign  coins  found  at  the  sanctuaries  of  Nemea  and  Didyma, 
concluded  that  “the  use  of  bronze  coinage  in  commerce  at  the  festival — purchasing 
sacrifices,  souvenirs,  staples  for  sustenance,  and  snacks  from  vendors— was  per- 
haps much  freer  than  in  a town:  sanctuaries  had  no  coinage  to  protect.  While 
there  is  much  evidence  of  governments  controlling  currency  in  a town,  there  is 
no  evidence  for  such  control  at  sanctuary  festival  administrated  by  towns”  (Knaap 
and  Mac  Isaac  2005,  47).  The  rare  festival  coinages  were  an  exception  confirming 
this  rule. 

The  small  number  of  festival  coinages  and  the  short  period  during  which  these 
were  issued  in  most  cases  must  be  emphasized.  All  bronze  festival  coinages  are  of 
Hellenistic  date,  and  they  were  preceded  by  the  Eleusinian  coinage  of  Athens.  We 
can  thus  assume  that  it  was  from  the  fairs  of  Eleusis,  which  were  visited  by  people 
from  all  around  the  Greek  world,  that  the  idea  spread.  However,  the  introduction 
of  a currency  for  use  at  the  Eleusinian  fair  coincided  with  the  reorganization  and 
the  systematic  promotion  of  the  fair  by  the  city  of  Athens,  and  was  thus  most  prob- 
ably part  of  it.  This  may  mean  that  there  were  similar  cases  at  an  earlier  date,  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  most  important  fairs  of  the  pre-Hellenistic  world:  Olympia 
and  Delphi. 

Elis 

The  silver  coinage  on  the  Aeginetan  standard,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
times,  was  issued  by  the  Eleans,  the  very  wealthy  agricultural  people  who  con- 
trolled the  sanctuary  through  most  of  its  existence:  we  find  the  initials  of  their 
ethnikon  Fa(Xiitov)  on  the  reverse  of  the  very  first  staters  (Walker  2004;  Kraay 
1976,  16).  The  types  refer  to  the  cult  of  Zeus  (PI.  64,  19),  while  the  beginning 
of  the  coinage  was  anchored  to  the  so-called  synoecism  of  Elis,  for  which  dates 
around  471  BC  have  been  arbitrarily  proposed.48  Another  series  with  types  refer- 
ring to  Hera  was  issued  from  the  last  decades  of  the  fifth  century  BC  to  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  BC  (PI.  64,  20).  As  there  are  no  shared  dies  between  the  two 
series,  it  has  been  suggested  that  two  separate  mints  functioned  at  Olympia.  There 
are  a number  of  good  reasons  to  suggest  that  both  mints  functioned  at  Olympia 
and  that  both  series  should  be  interpreted  as  festival  coinages:  “the  sanctuary  had 

48.  On  the  synoecism,  see  Roy  (2002),  249-264.  The  earliest  hoard  with  staters  of  Elis  is 
the  IGCH  35  from  Lappa,  Elis:  Oeconomides-Caramessini  (1989),  217-223,  pi.  L-LII.  In 
this  hoard,  staters  of  Aegina  dating  from  the  late  sixth  century  BC  and  the  early  fifth  cen- 
tury are  associated  with  early  staters  of  Elis  and  a triobol  of  Lilaia,  Phocis  dating  c.  480  BC. 
Thus,  dates  earlier  than  471  BC  could  be  proposed  for  the  beginning  of  the  coinage  of  Elis. 
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a real  need  for  coins  for  the  huge  numbers  of  people  who  arrived  for  the  Games 
...  for  the  thousand  of  pilgrims  and  travelers;  the  chief  deities  of  the  city  of  Elis 
were  neither  Zeus  nor  Hera;  Olympia  is  directly  referred  to  on  a number  of  dies; 
and,  not  least,  the  very  fact  that  the  coins  were  struck  in  two  separate  workshops.” 
Walkers  argument  that  this  coinage  functioned  as  a fair  currency  is  supported 
by  the  weights  brought  to  light  by  the  excavations  at  Olympia,  all  inscribed  Ai6<; 
(Hitzl  1996,  49-50).  A.  Walker  also  emphasized  that  the  early  coinage  of  the  El- 
eans  was  “consistently  slightly  underweight  in  comparison  to  other  coinages  on 
the  Aeginetan  standard,”  which  shows  that  it  was  designed  for  local  circulation 
during  the  games  and  the  related  fairs  and  also  for  visitors  who  “toured  the  sanctu- 
ary in  the  years  separating  the  festivals.”  The  extensive  countermarking  of  all  de- 
nominations points  to  their  presence  outside  Olympia  but  also  to  Olympia  itself: 
since  the  Eleans  “produced  a coinage  for  each  Olympiad,  previous  issues  were  then 
demonetized  and  unusable  unless  revalidated  by  use  of  a countermark  for  which 
a fee  was  charged”  (Kraay  1976,  16).  Hoard  evidence  points  to  the  wide  circula- 
tion of  that  coinage  in  Elis,  while  isolated  specimens,  mainly  fractions  with  very 
few  exceptions,  are  to  be  found  in  a small  numbers  of  hoards  containing  mainly 
currency  on  the  Aeginetan  standard.  The  interpretation  of  this  splendid  coinage 
as  a festival  coinage  is  not  contradicted  by  the  legend  of  the  coins;  the  coinage  was 
issued  in  two  separate  mints,  each  under  the  authority  of  the  relevant  sanctuary, 
by  those  who  controlled  both  sanctuaries:  the  Eleans. 

Delphi 

This  interpretation  of  the  Elean  coinage  as  a festival  coinage  brings  us  to  another 
coinage  issued  early  in  the  fifth  century  at  the  important  sanctuary  of  Apollo.  This 
coinage,  struck  by  the  city  of  Delphi,49  also  followed  the  Aeginetan  standard  and 
was  issued  in  small  fractions.50  The  types  refer  to  the  sanctuary  and  its  legends  (PI. 
64,  21):  a tripod  and  an  omphalos  (?).  As  at  Olympia,  the  coinage  was  issued  by 


49.  On  the  coinage  of  Delphi,  see  Svoronos  (1896),  5-54. 

50.  I will  not  discuss  here  the  heavy  denominations  on  the  same  standard,  tridrachms 
with  two  rhyta  in  the  form  of  a rams  head  placed  side  by  side  (Pi.  64,  22)  and  didrachms 
with  one  rhyton.  These  were  issued  by  the  city  of  Delphi  before  the  deposit  of  the  Asyut 
hoard  (c.  475  BC).  On  their  presence  in  Asyut,  see  Price- Waggoner  (1976),  51-53.  The 
rhyta  depicted  on  the  coins  have  been  considered  part  of  the  spoils  from  the  battle  of  Pla- 
taea  on  the  basis  of  the  rare  presence  of  these  vessels  in  mainland  Greece  before  that  date 
(Hoffman  1961, 21-26).  This  interpretation  was  rightly  rejected  by  Price- Waggoner  (1976), 
52.  Vessels  of  this  type  surely  arrived  at  Delphi  before  the  Persian  Wars,  while  Delphi  was 
not  among  the  cities  that  confronted  the  Persians  at  Plataea  (Hdt.  8.36,  on  Persians  and 
Delphians  on  Mount  Parnassos).  Moreover,  all  known  specimens,  with  one  exception,  the 
first  Berlin  specimen  of  unknown  provenance,  come  from  Egypt.  Thus,  “the  possibility  that 
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the  city  that  controlled  the  sanctuary:  the  legend,  AaXtpixbv,  points  to  the  city  of 
Delphi.  The  importance  of  the  control  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  needs 
no  discussion.  Like  the  coinage  issued  by  the  Eleans  for  the  fairs  at  Olympia,  the 
coinage  of  Delphi  was  intended  for  local  circulation:  the  mid-fifth  century  BC 
hoard  ( IGCH  22)  containing  252  trihemiobols  was  excavated  at  Delphi  in  1896. 
Local  use  of  this  coinage  is  reflected  in  contemporary  inscriptions,  sacred  laws  of 
the  city  of  Delphi  noting  taxes  and  funds  that  had  to  be  paid  in  coined  money  (C/D 
I iff.)  to  the  city  of  Delphi  (C/D  1 8)  (see  Picard  2005,  55-68).  This  coinage  mostly 
served  the  needs  of  the  sanctuary  and  most  probably  also  of  the  fair,  which  was  not 
that  important  at  that  moment.  Thus,  it  is  by  far  the  oldest  example  of  a coinage 
related  to  a sanctuary.  However,  this  does  not  surprise  the  ancient  historian,  as  we 
are  at  Delphi. 

The  Amphictionic  Coinage 

Later  in  the  fourth  century,  between  autumn  336  and  spring  334  BC,  a silver 
coinage,  also  on  the  Aeginetan  standard,  was  issued  by  the  Amphictionic  council 
(Ap<piKTi6vtov),  the  administrative  body  that  controlled  the  sanctuary.S1  The  so- 
called  Amphictionic  coinage  was  issued  with  types  referring  to  the  two  sanctuar- 
ies controlled  by  the  Amphictionic  council:  of  Demeter  at  Pylai  in  Malis  and  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi  (pi.  64, 23-24). 

Very  few  specimens  of  the  Amphictionic  coinage  are  to  be  found.  The  only 
known  hoard  was  found  at  Myonia,  near  Delphi  in  1899  ( IGCH  66).  It  was  buried 
c.  335-330  BC  and  contained  more  than  eleven  Amphictionic  staters  and  only  one 
Athenian  tetradrachm.52  The  minting  period  of  the  kainon  amphiktionikon  coin- 
age dates  from  336  to  334  and  was  slightly  preceded  by  the  appointment  of  a new 
board  of  magistrates:  the  twenty-four  Amphictionic  treasurers  (Sanchez  2001, 
145-146).  One  of  the  charges  of  this  new  board  of  Amphictionic  magistrates  was 
to  supervise  the  minting  of  the  Amphitionic  coinage  that  remains  the  only  coinage 


this  represents  a single  payment  made  by  Delphi  to  Egypt  should  be  seriously  considered” 
(Price- Waggoner  1976,  52).  It  could  also  be  related  to  information  given  by  Herodotus  on 
alum  that  was  donated  to  Delphians  by  King  Amasis  of  Egypt:  see  Svoronos  (1896),  11; 
Price- Waggoner  (1976),  52-53. 

51.  See  Bogaert  (1968),  109-110:  Raven  (1950),  1-22;  Kinns  (1983),  1-22,  pi.  1-V;  Leftvre 
(1998),  260-263;  Sanchez  (2001),  144-147.  As  I am  not  convinced  that  there  is  a connec- 
tion between  that  coinage  and  the  treasurers  with  the  Macedonians,  I will  not  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  debate.  For  the  bibliography,  see  Leftvre  (1998,  262,  n.  469),  who  rejects  that 
interpretation  adopted  recently  also  by  Marchetti  (2004, 87-100). 

52.  Thus,  hoard  evidence  points  to  local  circulation  and  from  that  point  of  view  brings 
additional  evidence  to  the  interpretation  of  that  coinage  as  a purely  local  phenomenon;  cf. 
Leftvre  (1998),  263. 
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for  which  we  have  epigraphic  evidence  (Sanchez  2001, 146):  the  treasury  records 
mentioned  above  suggest  that  part  of  the  silver  of  the  treasury,  some  145  talents 
of  miscellaneous  worn  coinages,  was  reminted  into  the  new  Amphictionic  coinage 
within  two  years  (Kinns  1983, 15;  CID II,  p.  159;  Lefevre  1998, 260-263;  Sanchez 
2001,  144-147).  The  objective  of  this  coinage  was  to  provide  the  Amphictionic 
council  with  its  own  coinage  of  good  weight.  This  could  be  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, such  as  financing  the  building  activity  that  continued  at  Delphi  and  Pylai 
down  to  the  late  320s  (Lefevre  1998, 260-263),  after  the  end  of  work  on  the  temple 
of  Apollo  (335  BC)  (Sanchez  2001, 148,  citing  CID  II 62,  col.  IIB,  1. 64-73).  As  far 
as  building  activity  is  concerned,  the  treasury  records  report  the  use  of  Attic  and 
Aeginetan  weight  coins  that  were  of  good  alloy  and  full  weight  for  payments  even 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Amphictionic  coinage  (Sanchez  2001,  147,  n.  131). 
Thus,  financing  building  activity  was  not  the  main  purpose  of  this  coinage. 

Like  all  coinages  before  and  after  it,  the  Amphictionic  coinage  was,  for  its  is- 
suing authority,  the  Amphyctionic  council,  “un  moyen  d’afiirmer  son  autorife” 
(Lefevre  1998,  263)”  and  a kind  of  “artifice  technique  destine  k tirer  le  meilleur 
parti  de  sa  fortune  nouvelle”  (Lefevre  1998, 263).  As  is  revealed  by  hoard  evidence, 
the  Amphictionic  coinage  was  a purely  local  phenomenon  and  was  used  locally 
(Lefevre  1998, 263).  It  was  also  short  lived  and  issued  without  control  marks.  This 
evidence  together  with  its  types  referring  to  the  “Amphictionic”  sanctuaries  of 
Demeter  and  Apollo  brings  us  to  its  use  in  the  sanctuaries  and  at  the  pylatides  ago- 
rai ,54  the  fairs  organized  at  Delphi  on  the  occasion  of  the  pylaiai,  the  two  annual 
meetings  of  the  Amphictions.55  The  first  was  celebrated  in  autumn  {oporinepy- 
laia),  during  the  months  of  Boathoos  or  Heraios,  and  the  second  in  the  month  of 
Endyspoitropios  (early  spring:  earitti  pylaia).56  After  a sacrifice  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Demeter  at  Pylai  (Hdt.  7.201:  Thermopylai),  the  members  of  the  Amphictionic 
council  moved  to  Delphi  (Lefevre  1998, 193-196).  We  may  see  this  coinage,  too, 
in  a similar  perspective:  introduced  to  provide  the  Amphictionic  Council  with  its 
own  money  of  good  weight  and  alloy,  it  may  for  a period  have  served  the  pylatides 
agorai  and  functioned  as  a festival  currency.57 


53.  See  also  Sanchez  (2001,  147),  who  uses  the  term  “propaganda”:  “un  monnayage  de 
propaganda,  qui  devait  montrer  aux  Grecs  que  le  Conseil  amphictionique  avait  repris  le 
contrdle  des  affaires  sacrees  k Delphes  et  4 Anthela.” 

54.  The  Amphictionic  coinage  was  first  related  to  these  markets  by  Head  (1911, 341-342), 
on  the  evidence  of  its  types.  See  also  Morkholm  ( 199 1 ),  86.  On  the  pylatides  agorai  see  infra. 

55.  On  the  Pylaiai,  see  Lefevre  (1998),  183-217. 

56.  See  now  Lefevre  (1991),  579-594;  (1998),  197-204. 

57.  A century  later,  the  asphaleia  of  those  who  were  going  to  the  panegyreis  was  noted  by 
the  Amphictyonic  decree  that  granted  asylia  to  the  Aetolians  (C/D  IV  33,  p.  122-131). 
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Evidence  for  the  pylatides  agorai  at  Delphi  is  mainly  literary.58  The  chorus  of 
the  Sophocles’s  Trachiniae  (638-639)  refers  to  their  immense  prestige  from  a re- 
ligious and  political  point  of  view,  panhellenic  kleos.59  However,  literary  sources 
note  also  the  commercial  part  of  the  pylaiai:  a paroimia  collected  by  Plutarch  (2,  5 
= Zen.  Paroim.  5,  36)  concerning  a certain  Tyttigias  who  was  active  in  the  Pylaiai 
as  a slave  trader  ( andrapodistes ) and  a fragment  of  the  play  Pylaia  by  Alexis,  which 
describes  fish  sellers  (PCG II  fr.  201  apud  Ath.  VI 7)  give  an  idea  of  the  commercial 
activity  at  the  pylatis  agora.  In  the  same  direction,  Dio  Chrysostom  identified  the 
Pylaia  with  a panegyris  (Or.  77/78.4)  while  speaking  about  a pornoboskos.  One  of 
the  products  that  were  bought  and  sold  during  these  fairs  was  hellebore  (Thphr. 
HP  9, 10,  2, 6).60 

Epigraphic  evidence  for  the  pylatides  agorai  remains  scarce:  an  amphictionic 
decree  for  hieromnemones  ( C/D  IV  no.  33 1.  5-9)  and  a third-century  record  ( CID 
II  138).61  The  first  decree  explicitly  mentions  the  fair  (1.  8),  while  the  second  (1. 
6-7)  notes  the  merchants.  We  may  add  the  well-known  inscription  fixing  fish  pric- 
es, which  dates  from  the  third  century  BC.62  The  Amphictionic  fair  was  undoubt- 
edly organized  and  run  by  the  Amphictions,  who  accorded  ateleia  and  sometimes 
a privileged  position  to  participants  (Sanchez  2001,  54, 47  5 ).63 

Some  aspects  of  the  Amphictionic  coinage  shared  with  other  festival  curren- 
cies need  to  be  stressed.  As  far  as  the  issuing  authority  is  concerned,  the  Amph- 
ictiony  was  a religious  association  per  se,  like  the  Dionysiac  Artists  of  Teos  and 
the  confederations  of  cities  honoring  Athena  Ilias,  Athena  Nikephoros  and  prob- 
ably also  Artemis  Pergaia.  Epigraphic  evidence  indicates  that  the  Amphictiony 
shared  “plusieurs  similitudes  de  fonctionnement”  with  the  confederation  of  cities 
honoring  Athena  Ilias.64  As  far  as  types,  control  of  production,  and  duration  are 
concerned,  the  Amphictionic  coinage,  like  other  panegyris  coinages,  was  issued 
without  control  marks,  was  short  lived,  and  its  types  referred  to  both  sanctuaries 
of  the  Amphictiony. 

58.  SeeC/DIV  134-135, 3i8,withn.  74onno.C/DIV  127, 463;  Sanchez  (2001),  50-57,475. 

59.  See  also  Hesychios  (s.v.  pylatides  agorai).  Pseudo  Scymnus  spoke  of  an  agora  amphic- 
tyonike  (600-601)  referring  to  the  meetings  of  the  Amphictions. 

60.  See  also  Schol.  in  Av.  121  (mention  of  probata)  and  766  with  references  to  Cratinus’s 
Pylaia  ( PCG  IV  fr.  180-192),  where  the  poet  speaks  of  the  Xiav  7iovr|poi.  See  also  Hsch.  s.v. 
pylaiastas  ( pseustas ). 

61.  CID  IV  54,  for  a citizen  of  Naupaktos,  the  first  tente  in  the  pylaia. 

62.  Vatin  (1966).  It  is  no  coincidence  that  Alexis  in  his  Pylaia  speaks  about  fish  sellers.  On 
this  inscription  and  six  others  emanating  from  authorities  that  controlled  fairs  and  men- 
tioned prizes  of  fish,  see  Migeotte  (1997),  39-43. 

63.  On  control  of  fairs,  see  Migeotte  (1997),  39-43:  Chandezon  (2000),  70-100. 

64.  Lefevre  (1998),  181,  n.  111,  209,  n.  217  ( Illion  no  1);  259,  n.  447  ( Illion  no  10).  See 
also  CID  IV  88-89. 
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Both  “Delphian”  coinages  were  issued  by  those  who  shared  the  control  of  the 
sanctuary:  the  city  of  Delphi  in  the  early  fifth  century  and  the  body  of  the  Amphic- 
tions  after  the  peace  of  Callicrates.  From  this  point  of  view,  they  constitute  a paral- 
lel for  the  coinage  minted  by  the  Eleans  for  the  fairs  at  Olympia.  From  the  coinage 
of  Elis  and  the  late  archaic  and  early  classical  coinage  of  Delphi  issued  by  those 
who  controlled  the  festival,  and  from  the  contemporary  Amphictionic  coinage,  all 
of  which  served  as  festival  currencies,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  innovation  made 
by  Athens  with  the  introduction  of  a coinage  for  the  fairs  at  Eleusis  was  that  the 
new  fair  currency  was  issued  in  bronze  and  had  a fiduciary  character. 

The  Athenians  knew  Olympia  and  Delphi,  the  games  and  the  fairs,  and  knew 
how  a fair  currency  could  be  used.  It  was  in  the  mid-370s,  some  years  before  the 
introduction  of  the  Eleusinian  coinage,  that  the  law  of  Nicophon  introduced  regu- 
lations on  the  circulation  of  coins  in  Athens  and  the  Piraeus.6S  By  issuing  a bronze 
coinage  for  the  Eleusinian  festival,  Athens  expanded  the  exclusive  use  of  Athenian 
(“Eleusinian”)  coinage  to  transactions  of  any  scale,  and  thus  incorporated  the  fair 
at  Eleusis  and  the  sanctuary  at  Eleusis  visited  by  pilgrims  throughout  the  entire 
year  into  its  own  monetary  policy.  At  Eleusis,  the  Athenian  coinage  was  used  for 
large  transactions,66  while  the  Eleusinian  bronzes  served  to  buy  the  small  items 
needed  by  the  pilgrims:  the  legend  of  the  “Eleusinian”  bronzes  referred  to  their 
use  precisely  at  the  Eleusinian  fair  at  Eleusis.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  “Eleusin- 
ian” bronzes  strongly  recall  the  various  Festmunzen  of  Pergamum  that  this  “new 
Athens”  issued,  with  the  name  of  the  divinity  for  which  the  various  panegyreis 
were  celebrated:  the  coins  were  legal  currency  at  the  fairs  and  the  sanctuary  of  the 
relevant  god.  If  this  was  the  intention  of  Athens  at  the  beginning,  things  changed 
afterward,  and  the  Eleusinian  coinage  became  the  bronze  currency  of  the  city. 

The  Bronze  Coinages  of 

the  Mouseia  of  Thespiae  and  the  Charitesia  of  Orchomenos 

Bronzes  with  the  portrait  of  Arsinoe  III  wearing  a stephani  with  a veil  over  it  on 
the  obverse  and  a lyre  in  a laurel  wreath  and  the  legend  0 EX  I'll /EON  on  the  reverse 
were  issued  by  the  Boeotian  city  of  Thespiai  at  the  end  of  the  third  century  (220- 
210  BC)  (Schachter  1961, 67-69).  These  bronzes  were  previously  connected  with 
the  reorganization  of  the  Mouseia  (Schachter  1961,  68,  n.  1,  n.  3):67  the  lyre  sym- 
bolized the  music  festival  and  the  wreath  the  prize  in  the  competition  (<JT£<paviTr|<; 


65.  On  this  law,  see  SEG  XXX  59,  XXXIII  77,  XXXIV  62,  XXXVI 145,  XLI  41,  XLV  44. 

66.  See  IGCH  5 (late  Archaic  period),  46  (end  of  the  fifth  century  BC),  CH 1 128  (Imperial 
period),  VIII 15  (c.  510  BC). 

67.  On  the  reorganization  of  the  Mouseia  at  Thespiae,  see  Knoepfler  (1996),  141-167. 
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dyurv),  while  Arsinoe  was  depicted  and  worshipped  as  the  Tenth  Muse.  Although  a 
reconsideration  of  the  relevant  epigraphic  dossier  by  Knoepfler  points  to  an  earlier 
date  in  the  220s  for  the  reorganization  of  this  festival  (Knoepfler  1996, 166-167), 
“at  a later  stage  (210-208)  an  originally  annual  thymelic  competition  was  raised 
to  the  status  of  a penteteric  agdn  stephanites\  on  this  occasion  Thespiai  solicited 
the  support  of  Ptolemy  IV,  Antiochos  III  and  Philip  V ( IG  VII  2410)”  ( SEG  XLVI 
1996,  536). 

A bronze  coinage  issued  by  the  city  of  Orchomenos  with  the  legend  EXPO 
was  linked  with  the  Charitesia,  a festival  for  the  Charites  (Graces)  known  from 
inscriptions  dating  from  the  second  and  first  century  BC.6®  The  reverse  type,  atri- 
pod  encircled  by  a laurel  wreath,  refers  to  the  choragic  monuments  and  an  agon 
stephanites,  while  on  the  obverse  the  female  protome  with  stephani , veil,  and  scep- 
tre strongly  recalls  Ptolemaic  gold  coinages.  This  festival  was  also  reorganized  in 
the  late  third-century  BC. 

Conclusion 

Fair  coinages  are  a rare  phenomenon  in  Greek  numismatics.  All  of  them  were  is- 
sued with  profit  in  mind  and  the  ambition  of  publicizing  the  relevant  god,  its  types, 
and  the  fair.  During  the  classical  period,  the  number  of  coinages  issued  for  use  at 
fairs  is  very  restricted.  The  coinages  of  Elis  and  Delphi  were  struck  by  the  cities 
that  controlled  the  relevant  fairs  with  their  own  ethnikon  over  long  periods.  The 
Amphictionic  coinage,  which  was  the  first  to  be  issued  by  a religious  association 
per  se,  clearly  differs  from  the  other  two,  as  it  was  short  lived  and  emerged  from 
the  need  to  convert  into  good  silver  a significant  number  of  talents  of  silver  of  bad 
weight.  During  the  Hellenistic  period,  fair  coinages  were  also  of  short  duration 
and  destined  for  local  use.  The  main  difference  from  the  fair  coinages  of  classical 
date  is  that  the  Hellenistic  examples  were  issued  in  the  name  of  the  relevant  gods 
and  their  issuing  authority  did  not  emerge  from  their  inscriptions.  The  exception 
to  the  rule  was  the  silver  coinage  of  the  Dionysiac  Artists  and  the  two  small  Boeo- 
tian bronze  coinages.  In  all  its  details,  the  coinage  of  the  Dionysiac  Artists  strongly 
recalls  the  Amphictionic  coinage,  while  the  two  Boeotian  coinages  are  linked  to 
the  silver  coinages  of  Elis  and  Delphi;  they  bear  the  ethnikon  of  their  issuing  au- 
thority. The  link  between  the  two  distinct  categories  is  the  bronze  coinage  of  Eleu- 
sis,  minted  by  the  city  of  Athens  over  a long  period  inaugurated  in  the  second  half 
of  the  fourth  century  BC.  As  in  many  other  cases,  Athens  foreshadowed  the  deep 
changes  in  mentality  that  occurred  during  the  Hellenistic  period. 


68.  Schachter  (1961),  69-70;  (1990),  140-144. 
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Key  to  Plates  62-64 

1.  Clazomenae.  Second  century  BC.  Tetradrachm  (Attic)  from  H.  Seyrig,  RN 
126  (1971):  24-25.  Cf.  Triton  V Sale,  Jan.  15,  2002,  lot  258. 

2.  Eleusinian  Coinage:  Bankhaus  Aufhauser  io,  Munchen  1993,  Nr.  75. 

3.  Athena  Alea  (Tegea):  LHS  Numismatik  AG,  Auction  96,  May  8,  2006,  no. 
1752. 

4.  Zeus  Eleutherios  (Syracuse):  Miinzen  & Medaillen  Deutschland  GmbH, 
Auction  17,  October  4,  2005,  no.  359. 

5.  Apollo  (Cassandrea):  Jean  Elsen  & ses  Fils  S.A.  Auction  91,  March  24,  2007, 
no.  30. 

6.  Asklepios  Soter  of  Pergamum.  Bronze.  From  H.  v.  Fritze,  Pergamum,  pi.  I 
12. 

7.  Asklepios  Soter  of  Pergamum.  Bronze.  From  H.  v.  Fritze,  Pergamum,  pi.  I 

24. 

8.  Asklepios  and  Hygieia  of  Pergamum.  Bronze.  From  H.  v.  Fritze,  Pergamum, 
pi.  I 23. 

9.  Athena  Nikephoros  of  Pergamum.  Bronze.  From  H.  v.  Fritze,  Pergamum,  v. 
Fritze,  pi.  I 25. 

10.  Athena  Nikephoros  of  Pergamum.  Bronze.  From  H.  v.  Fritze,  Pergamum,  v. 
Fritze,  pi.  I 27. 

11.  Athena  Areia  of  Pergamum.  Bronze.  From  H.  v.  Fritze,  Pergamum,  pi.  1 28. 

12.  Athena  Nikephoros,  160s  BC.  Tetradrachm  (Attic):  16.75  g-  Copenhagen. 
From  Morkholm,  Early  Hellenistic  Coinage,  615. 

13.  Athena  Ilias,  97-87  BC.  Tetradrachm  (Attic):  15.93  g-  Copenhagen  ( SNG 
362).  From  Morkholm,  Early  Hellenistic  Coinage,  652. 

14.  Artemis  Pergaia,  255-240  BC.  Tetradrachm  (Attic):  16.69  g-  London:  BMC 
Lycia  119. 1.  pi.  24.  From  Morkholm,  Early  Hellenistic  Coinage,  482. 

15.  Dionysiac  Artists  of  Hellespont  and  Ionia.  Second  century  BC.  Tetradrachm 
(Attic):  16.87  g-  Lorber  and  Hoover,  NC 163  (2003):  59-68,  pi.  15.2. 

16.  Pergamum,  c.  166-161  BC  or  earlier.  Cistophorus : 12.42  g.  Copenhagen: 
SNG  413.  From  Morkholm,  Early  Hellenistic  Coinage,  616. 

17.  Eumenes  II  (197-158  BC),  175-165  BC.  Tetradrachm  (Attic):  16.62  g.  Paris, 
ex  Bank  Leu  33  (5.V.1983)  364.  From  Morkholm,  Early  Hellenistic  Coinage, 
614. 

18.  Myrrina,  c.  160-150.  Tetradrachm  (Attic):  16.05  g-  Stockholm  ( SNG  2216). 
From  Morkholm,  Early  Hellenistic  Coinage,  620. 

19.  Elis,  440-430  BC.  Stater:  12.06  g.  Numismatik Lanz  Munchen.  Auction  135, 
May  21,  2007,  no.  256. 

20.  Elis,  90.  420  BC.  Stater:  12.15  g-  Fritz  Rudolf  Kunker  Munzenhandlung. 
Auction  133,  October  11,  2007,  no.  8108. 
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21.  Delphi.  520/460  BC.  Hemiobol:  0.53  g.  Fritz  Rudolf  Kiinker  Miinzenhand- 
lung  67,  October  9,  2001,  no.  307. 

22.  Delphi,  before  475  BC.  Tridrachm:  18.55  g.  Leu  Numismatik  AG  81,  May 
16,  2001. 

23.  Amphictionic  Council,  336-334  BC.  Silver  Stater  (Aeginetan):  12.27  g- 
Bank  Leu  20  (25.iv.1978)  86.  From  Morkholm,  Early  Hellenistic  Coinage, 
204. 

24.  Amphictionic  Council,  336-334  BC.  Silver  Hemidrachm  (Aeginetan): 
2.95  g.  New  York:  SNG  Berry  585.  From  Morkholm,  Early  Hellenistic  Coin- 
age, 205. 
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Numismatic  Evidence  on  the  Ptolemaic  Involvement  in 
Thrace  During  the  Second  Syrian  War 

Selene  Psoma* 


This  study  presents  a numismatic  survey  of  the  city  of  Byzantion  that  was 
renamed  Ptolemais  for  a short  period  to  honor  Ptolemy  II.  It  was  after  the 
intervention  of  the  Ptolemaic  fleet  that  the  siege  of  Byzantion  by  Antiochos 
II  came  to  an  end. 

In  2000,  Melih  Arslan  and  Ay^a  Ozen  published  a hoard  of  bronzes,  whose  prov- 
enance from  Eastern  Thrace  was  further  verified  by  the  discovery  of  a second  one 
(or  another  part  of  the  same  hoard)  in  that  same  area.1 

The  bronzes  that  were  part  of  the  Eastern  Thrace  hoard  divide  into  three  dis- 
tinct groups.  The  first  one  was  struck  with  Poseidon’s  head  wearing  taenia  to  the 
right  on  the  obverse,  a trident  and  the  letters  ITTOAEM  on  the  reverse.  Two  speci- 
mens of  this  first  group  appeared  in  the  Eastern  Thrace  hoard.  The  second  group, 
with  Apollo’s  head  to  the  right  on  the  obverse  and  a filleted  cornucopia  and  the  leg- 
end BAX  ITTO  on  the  reverse,  is  represented  by  two  more  specimens.  Group  III  is 
represented  by  fifty-seven  specimens,  and  to  this  belong  all  specimens  of  the  other 
part  of  the  hoard  (or  the  second  hoard)  from  Eastern  Thrace  whose  discovery  is 
reported  by  the  authors.  The  bronzes  of  this  group  bear  on  the  obverse  a veiled 


‘Selene  Psoma,  Research  Center  for  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquity,  The  National  Hellen- 
ic Research  Foundation,  48  Vassileos  Konstantinou  Ave.,  11635  Athens,  Greece.  E-mail: 
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1.  M.  Arslan  and  A.  Ozen,  “A  Hoard  of  Unpublished  Bronze  coins  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,” 
American  Journal  of  Numismatics  12  (2000),  59-66. 
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female  head  to  the  right  and  the  eagle  on  thunderbolt  to  the  left  on  the  reverse.2 
The  legend  is  BAII  nTOAE. 

The  publishers  of  the  hoard  attributed  these  bronzes  to  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  and 
noted  that  “if  these  coins  are  correctly  attributed  to  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  this  scion 
of  the  Ptolemaic  house  might  have  emphasized  his  dynastic  credentials  by  imitat- 
ing the  coinage  of  Egypt.”  The  iconographic  and  stylistic  similarity  of  the  first  two 
groups  with  issues  of  Byzantion  and  Bisanthe  was  also  underlined  by  M.  Arslan 
and  A.  Ozen,  as  was  the  fact  that  the  three  groups  were  struck  in  Eastern  Thrace.3 
This  article  offers  some  further  observations  concerning  the  denominations,  the 
issuing  authority  of  Groups  II  and  III,  and  the  dates  of  all  three  groups  of  coins 
from  Eastern  Thrace. 

Denominations 

The  three  different  groups  do  not  represent  one  and  the  same  denomination.  The 
similar  diameter  and  weight  of  the  first  two  (11-12  mm,  0.67-1.45  g)  show  that 
they  represent  the  same  denomination,  the  chalkous,  which  seems  to  be  the  small- 
est bronze  denomination  from  the  fourth  century  BC  to  the  late  Hellenistic  peri- 
od.4 The  bronzes  with  the  standard  Ptolemaic  eagle  on  the  reverse  are  heavier  (ca. 
2.5  g).  They  were  most  probably  double  chalkoi,  or  dichalka.  This  denomination, 
corresponding  to  a quarter  ( tetartemorion ) of  the  light  obol,  is  found  in  coinages 
struck  by  a number  of  issuing  authorities  in  Thrace.5 

Issuing  Authorities 

The  Ptolemaic  Dichalka  ( Group  III)  and  Chalkoi  ( Group  II) 

The  legend  of  the  bronzes  of  the  Eastern  Thrace  hoard  Groups  II  and  III,  the  cor- 
nucopia, and  the  standard  Ptolemaic  reverse  type  of  Group  III,  the  eagle  on  thun- 
derbolt, like  the  anchor  for  the  Seleucids,  became  a sort  of  Hauswappen , or  coat 
of  arms,  for  the  Ptolemies  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  BC.6  It  clearly 
refers  to  a member  of  that  royal  house  as  the  issuing  authority  of  these  coins.  The 
identification  of  the  veiled  female  head  on  the  obverse  of  Group  III  is  helpful  for  at- 
tribution to  a precise  Ptolemaic  ruler.  Although  this  head  could  also  be  divine  and 


2.  The  thunderbolt  is  absent  from  some  specimens;  see  ibid.,  60. 

3.  Ibid.,  60-61. 


4.  S.  Psoma,  Olynthe  et  les  Chalcidiens  de  Thrace.  Etudes  de  Numismatique  et  d’Histoire 
(Stuttgart,  2001),  125-131. 

5.  K.  Chryssanthaki-Nagle,  “L’histoire  monetaire  d’Abdere  en  Thrace  (VIC  s.  av.  J.-C.  - II* 
s.  ap.  J.-C),”  MEAETHMATA  51  (Athens,  2007),  162-163.  On  the  term  dichalkon,  noted  by 
Ptolemaic  papyri,  see  S.  Psoma  (op.  cit.),  132,  n.  229-231. 

6.  Note  the  xaXtcouv  TrroXepaiicbv  dexocpopov  of  the  Delian  inventories. 
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identified  with  Demeter,  an  important  deity  in  Byzantion,  depicted  on  the  obverse 
of  Hellenistic  issues  of  this  city,7  its  striking  similarity  with  the  portrait  of  Arsinoe 
on  precious-metal  coins  issued  after  her  death  by  Ptolemy  II  supports  an  identifi- 
cation with  Arsinoe.  A small  detail  to  note  is  the  prominent  diadem  accompany- 
ing the  veil  of  Arsinoes  royal  portrait,  which  we  can  also  observe  in  our  bronzes.8 
Early  portraits  of  Arsinoe  occur  on  bronze  issues  of  the  city  of  Ephesus  with  the 
legend  APII,  which  relate  to  the  city’s  new  foundation  as  Arsinoe  by  Lysimachus.9 
These  coins  date  from  the  years  preceding  Corupedium  and  Lysimachus’s  death.10 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus ? 

Arslan  and  Ozen  were  correct  in  identifying  the  female  veiled  head  with  Arsinoe. 
They  further  suggested  that  she  was  depicted  on  these  bronzes  as  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
nuss wife  and  queen.  Although  this  is  a possible  identification,  Ceraunus’s  choice 
of  Arsinoes  portrait  for  the  obverse  of  these  bronzes  is  problematic  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons. 

Ceraunus  was  proclaimed  king  by  Seleucus  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Lysimacheia. 1 1 
His  authority  derived  from  the  army  assembly,  and  he  did  not  need  to  marry  his 
predecessors  wife  to  support  his  position.12  He  defeated  Antigonus  Gonatas  in  a 
sea  battle  in  Thracian  waters  and  left  for  Macedonia  in  a hurry  to  acquire  a king- 
dom.13 His  strategic  thinking  did  not  keep  him  in  Eastern  Thrace  but  led  him  to 
Pella,  at  the  heart  of  the  Old  Kingdom.14 

7. E.  Schonert-Geifi,  Die  Munzprdgung  von  Byzantion  (Berlin,  1970),  1131-1213, pi.  53-56. 

8.  R.  H.  J.  Ashton,  “Rhodian  Bronze  Coinages  and  the  Earthquake  of  229-226  BC,”  Nu- 
mismatic Chronicle  146  (1986),  1-18;  esp.  12-15. 

9.  G.  Cohen,  The  Hellenistic  Settlements  in  Europe , the  Islands , and  Asia  Minor  (Berkeley, 
Calif.,  1995),  179. 

10.  To  that  same  period  is  limited  the  founder  cult  of  Lysimachus:  see  n.  9,  above,  and  Chr. 
Habicht,  “Gottmenschentum  und  griechische  Stadte,”  Zetemata  27  (1970),  40-41. 

11.  On  Ptolemaeus  Ceraunus,  see  H.  Volkmann,  RE  XXIII  2 (1959),  s.v.  Ptolemaios;  H. 
Heinen,  “Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  Zeit  des  Ptolemaios  Keraunos,”  in  Untersuc- 
hungen  zur  hellenistischen  Geschichte  des  3.  Jhts  v.  Chr.  (Wiesbaden  1972),  3-93  (=  Heinen); 
K.  Buraselis,  “Das  hellenistische  Makedonien  und  die  Agais:  Forschungen  zur  Politik  des 
Kassandros  und  der  drei  ersten  Antigoniden  (Antigonos  Monopthalmos,  Demetrios  Po- 
liorketes  und  Antigonos  Gonatas)  im  Agaischen  Meer  und  in  Westkleinasien,”  Miinchener 
Beitrdge  zur  Papyrusforschung  und  Rechtsgeschichte  73  (1982),  100, 102, 112, 152;  A.  Mehl, 
Seleukos  Nikator  und  sein  Reich , Studia  Hellenistica  28  (Louvain,  1986),  318-321;  D. 
Grainger,  Seleukos  Nicator:  Constructing  a Hellenistic  Kingdom  (London,  1990),  191-203. 
For  Ceraunuss  proclamation,  see  Heinen,  op.  cit.,  61-63,  based  on  Memnon  of  Heraclea 
(FGrHist  III  B 434  F 8,  3). 

12.  See  Heinen,  op.  cit .,  61-63,  with  full  discussion  and  bibliography. 

13.  Heinen,  op.  cit.,  61-68. 

14.  On  Ceraunuss  strategic  thought  and  military  virtus,  see  Heinen,  op.  cit.,  30. 
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As  king  of  Macedonia,  Ceraunus  came  to  terms  with  Antiochus  I,  Pyrrhus,  and 
probably  also  Ptolemy  II.15  Arsinoe,  his  own  half-sister  and  Lysimachus’s  widow, 
was  his  last  opponent.16  The  story  is  well  known:  after  the  execution  of  Agathocles, 
by  his  half  brother  Ptolemy,17  son  of  Lysimachus  and  Arsinoe,  Ceraunus  followed 
Lysandra,  his  own  full  sister  and  the  widow  of  Agathocles,  into  exile  at  the  court 
of  Seleucus  I of  Syira.18  After  Lysimachus,  Ceraunus  then  asked  Arsinoe  to  marry 
him,  after  having  sworn  an  oath  to  protect  her  children  and  give  them  back  what 
they  had  lost  with  Lysimachus’s  death.19  Arsinoe’s  two  younger  boys  were  with  her 
at  Cassandrea,  while  Ptolemy,  the  murderer  of  Agathocles,  was  far  away  under  the 
protection  of  Monunius.20  Arsinoe  opened  the  doors  of  Cassandrea  and  decorated 
the  city  for  her  wedding  to  the  Macedonian  king.  The  marriage  did  not  last  and 
was  most  probably  never  consummated.21  Ceraunus  captured  Cassandrea  and  es- 
tablished there  a Macedonian  garrison.22  The  two  younger  sons  of  Lysimachus  and 
Arsinoe  were  immediately  executed;  only  Arsinoe  was  allowed  to  leave  for  Samo- 
thrace.23  She  was  the  full  sister  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  which  saved  her  life.24 

For  the  reasons  discussed  above,  the  choice  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  of  the 
portrait  of  Arsinoe  for  bronzes  issued  a very  long  way  from  the  territories  un- 
der his  control  seems  very  unlikely.  However,  identification  of  the  veiled  female 
head  with  that  queen  and  the  legend  brings  us  to  another  candidate,  Ptolemy  II 
Philadelphus. 


1 5.  Heinen,  op.  cit.,  68-74.  See  also  E.  Will,  Histoire politique  du  monde  hellinistique  (Nan- 
cy, 19792).  104. 

16.  Heinen,  op.  cit.,  75-83;  Will,  op.  cit.,  104.  On  the  wedding  of  Ceraunus  and  Arsinoe, 
see  also  G.  Longega,  Arsinoe  II  (Rome,  1968),  57ff;  A.-M.  Verilhac  and  Cl.  Vial,  “Le  mariage 
grec  du  Vie  siicle  4 l’ipoque  d’Auguste,”  BCH  Suppl.  32  (1998),  95. 

17.  We  follow  the  hypothesis  of  Heinen,  op.  cit.,  6-13, 81-83. 

18.  Heinen,  op.  cit.,  6-17.  On  the  dynastic  weddings  between  members  of  the  Ptolemaic 
and  Lysimachuss  court  after  Ipsus,  see  the  short  commentary  by  Will,  op.  cit.,  100-103:  “un 
nocud  de  vipires .” 

19.  Justin  24.2-3, 17.2.6-8;  Heinen,  op.  cit.,  76-81. 

20.  Trogus  Proleg.  24;  Heinen,  op.  cit.,  75-83. 

21.  The  description  by  Justin  (24.2-3)  of  the  pompe  at  Cassandrea  points  to  the  wedding 
of  Ceraunus  and  Arsinoe  at  Cassandrea. 

22.  Heinen,  op.  cit.,  78-79.  The  Macedonian  garrison  was  evacuated  by  Eurydice,  Cer- 
aunus’s  mother,  some  years  later,  in  278  BC.  See  also  E.  Meyer,  in  RE  Suppl.  X (1965),  s.v. 
Poteidaia-Kassandreia,  629-630;  M.  B.  Hatzopoulos,  “Macedonian  Institutions  Under  the 
Kings,”  MEAETHMATA  22  (Athens,  1996),  202-203,  with  previous  bibliography;  eiusdem, 
“Le  statut  de  Cassandree  4 l’ipoque  hellinistique,”  Ancient  Macedonia  V (Thessaloniki, 
1993).  575-584.  esp.  583E. 

23.  Heinen,  op.  cit.,  79  n.  390. 

24.  Heinen,  op.  cit.,  13. 
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Ptolemy  II  Philadelphia 

After  the  dramatic  events  at  Cassandrea  and  the  murder  of  her  children  by  Cer- 
aunus,  Arsinoe  was  received  by  her  full  brother,  Ptolemy  II  Philadelphus,  in  the 
court  of  Alexandria.  The  period  of  mourning  for  her  two  younger  sons  ended  with 
Arsinoes  wedding  to  the  King  of  Egypt,  who  for  that  reason  repudiated  his  first 
wife,  named  also  Arsinoe  (I),  a daughter  of  Lysimachus.25  Ptolemy  II  honored  his 
full  sister  and  wife.  Cities  were  named  or  renamed  after  the  queen  of  Egypt,  festivi- 
ties were  held  in  her  name,  and  she  received  a cult  after  her  death.26 

Recent  numismatic  research  suggests  that  the  first  Ptolemaic  queen  depicted 
on  coins  was  Arsinoe  II.  Her  portrait  occurs  on  the  obverse  of  the  mnaieia  (100 
silver  drachms)  and  the  pentekontadrachma  (50  silver  drachms)  issued  from  265/4 
BC,27  on  the  silver  decadrachms  that  begin  at  the  same  date,  and  on  the  silver  tet- 
radrachms  and  the  mnaieia  that  date  after  261/0  BC.28  All  Ptolemaic  issues  with 


25.  See  Heinen,  op.  cit .,  79  n.  299,  on  Ps.-Plut.  Consolatio  ad  Apollon  11  if.  The  wedding 
took  place  between  279  and  274  BC;  cf.  Wrilhac  and  Vial,  op.  cit.,  9 7.  On  Arsinoe  I,  see  Just 
17.2.6-7,  24.2-3;  and  the  short  commentary  of  Will,  op.  cit.,  105. 

26.  For  cities,  see  Cohen,  op.  cit.,  109  (Arsinoe  Konope  in  Thessaly),  124-126  (Arsinoe 
Methana  on  the  Peloponnese),  132-134  (Arsinoe  Lyktou  on  Crete),  134-136  (Arsinoe  Mar- 
ion on  Cyprus),  136-137  (Arsinoe  near  Palaipaphos  and  Arsinoe  near  Salamis  on  Cyprus), 
137-139  (Arsinoe  on  Keos),  139-140  (Arsinoe  Rithymnon  on  Crete),  329-333  (Arsinoe 
Patara  in  Lycia),  335-337  (Arsinoe  in  Pamphylia),  and  363-364  (Arsinoe  in  Cilicia).  For 
festivities:  P.  M.  Fraser,  Ptolemaic  Alexandria  (Oxford,  1972)  226,  232,  288.  For  her  cult, 
see  ibid.,  25,  28,  35, 191, 194,  216-218,  220,  225,  228,  234,  237-46,  298.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  a priesthood  (Canephorus)  of  Arsinoe  Philadelphus  see  ibid.  217, 222-224.  For  her 
death,  the  traditional  date  of  summer  270  was  defended  by  H.  Cadell,  “A  quelle  date  Ars- 
inoi  II  Philadelphos  est-elle  d6c6d£e?”  in  Le  culte  du  souverain  dans  VEgypte  ptoUmaique 
au  IHe  siicle  avant  noire  he,  ed.  H.  Melaerts,  Studia  Hellenistica  34  (Leuven,  1998),  1-3, 
against  July  1 or  2, 268  BC  proposed  by  E.  Grzybek,  Du  calendrier  macidonien  au  calendrier 
ptoUmaique  (Basel,  1990),  103-112,  review  by  H.  Hauben,  CE  67  (1992),  143-171,  esp. 
160-162. 

27.  Her  mother,  Berenice  I,  is  also  depicted  on  these  mnaieia.  For  the  bronzes  that  were 
attributed  to  Berenice  I by  Svoronos,  see  R.  H.  J.  Ashton,  Numismatic  Chronicle  146  (1986), 
1-18.  Ashton  attributes  these  bronzes  to  the  city  of  Rhodes  and  dates  them  between  229  and 
226  BC.  The  female  head  is  consequently  identified  with  Berenice  II.  According  to  Ashton 
(13,  n.  31),  the  Coan  didrachms  with  the  presumed  portrait  of  Berenice  I (Svoronos  XVIII 
23)  date  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  BC. 

28.  A.  Davesne,  “Le  tr£sor  d’Aydincik  1974,”  in  Trisors  et  circulation  monitaire  en  Anatolie 
antique  (Paris,  1994),  37-43.  pi-  2.  For  the  gold  and  silver  issues,  see  H.  A.  Troxell,  “Arsinoes 
Non-Era,”  American  Numismatic  Society  Museum  Notes  28  (1983),  35-70.  For  the  bronze 
issues  with  the  queen’s  head,  see  J.  N.  Svoronos,  T&  vopiopaTa  tou  icpdiouc;  xarv  nxoXepaturv 
(Athens,  1904),  pi.  XI  23-24  (eagle  on  thunderbolt  on  the  reverse,  16  mm),  29-30,  32-34, 
XVIII  22  (Triptolemos  on  the  reverse,  17  mm),  XXVI 16  (Ephesos). 
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the  portrait  of  Arsinoe  II  are  posthumous.  Consequently,  the  bronze  issues  from 
Thrace  should  be  dated  after  the  introduction  of  the  dead  queens  portrait  during 
the  260s  and  before  the  end  of  Philadelphus s reign  (246  BC).29 

Historical  probability  also  points  in  this  same  direction.  In  a recently  pub- 
lished paper,  Avram  has  masterfully  reconstructed  the  history  of  the  region  that 
includes  Eastern  Thrace  during  the  last  decade  of  the  first  half  of  the  third  century 
BC.30  After  putting  literary31  and  epigraphic32  evidence  together,  Avram  conclud- 
ed that  it  was  in  255  BC  that  Antiochus  II  Theos  campaigned  in  Thrace  and  was 
allied  to  the  Greek  cities  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  and  to  local  dynasts.33 
Antiochus  II  tried  to  capture  Byzantion,  an  ally  of  Ptolemy  II,  and  in  spring  254, 
the  city  was  saved  after  the  intervention  of  the  Ptolemaic  navy,  which  continued 
its  expedition  to  the  Black  Sea.34  In  the  following  months,  the  Ptolemaic  military 
forces  in  the  area  interfered  against  Ziaelas  in  Bithynia.35  All  military  operations 
in  that  area  ended  the  following  year  (253  BC). 

The  small  bronzes  from  Eastern  Thrace,  it  may  be  suggested,  constitute  the 
numismatic  illustration  of  these  events  and  the  Thracian  front  of  the  Second  Syr- 
ian War,  one  of  the  bella  quam  plurima  between  Antiochus  II  and  Ptolemy  II.36 


29.  A.  Davesne,  op.  cit.  38-42.  Under  Ptolemaios  III,  Berenice  II  was  depicted  on  the  ob- 
verse of  numerous  issues.  On  the  main  difference  on  Arsinoe’s  and  Berenices  portraits,  see 
Ashton,  op.  cit.,  12-15. 

30.  A.  Avram,  “Antiochos  II  Th6os,  Ptol£m£e  II  Philadelphe  et  la  Mer  Noire,”  CRAI 2003, 
1181-1213.  See  Will,  op.  cit.,  102:  “il  est  regrettable  quon  soit  tr&s  mal  document^  sur  la 
Thrace,”  211,  247-248. 

31.  Memnon  of  Herakleia  FGrHist  III  B 434  F13  and  15;  Polyaenus  Strut.  4.16.  See  also 
Memnon  of  Herakleia  FGrHist  III  B 434  F14  on  the  war  for  the  succession  of  the  Bithynian 
throne. 

32.  IGBulg  I2  388:  decree  of  Mesambria  found  in  Apollonia,  which  mentions  a campaign 
of  Antiochos  against  the  Astai;  I.  Kallatis  7:  honorary  decree  for  the  citizens  of  Apollonia 
and  Stratonax,  son  of  Lygdamis;  I.  Histriae  112:  dedication  of  soldiers  involved  in  the  de- 
fense of  Apollonia,  to  the  Dioskouroi;  IGBulg  I2  316:  decree  of  Mesambria  mentioning  the 
[— Ka\X?]aTiavu)v  ou)TT|pia;  I.  Histriae  4 and  16:  an  honorary  decree  for  a doctor  in  rela- 
tion with  Histrian  captives  at  Tomis;  IGBulg  I2  391:  honorary  decree  of  Apollonia  for  Aisias 
involving  the  good  relations  of  Apollonia  and  Kallatis;  I.  Kallatis  106  on  the  liberation  of 
Histrian  captives;  and  I.  Histriae  24  also  on  Histrian  captives.  These  inscriptions  refer  to  an 
alliance  of  West  Pontic  cities  and  the  involvement  of  Antiochos  II. 

33.  A.  Avram,  CRAI  2003, 1190-1201, 1202,  and  n.  55-59, 1210. 

34.  Ibid.,  1211. 

35.  Ibid.,  1212,  on  Memnon,  FGrHist  III  B 434  F 14  [22]  2-3.  It  is  in  that  same  context 
that  Ptolemaeus  accorded  special  donations  to  the  city  of  Heraclea  described  by  Memnon, 
FGrHist  III  B 434  F 17  [24]  and  supra  n.  43. 

36.  St.  Jerome  Daniel  11.6. 
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The  Ptolemaic  military  authorities  would  have  struck  the  bronze  coinage  in  two 
denominations  (groups  II  and  III)  in  that  area  most  probably  for  the  siteresion, 
the  everyday  portion  ( sitarchia ),  of  their  soldiers.  For  the  chalkoi  (group  II),  they 
adopted  the  types  of  the  allied  city  of  Byzantion.  For  the  dichalka  (group  III),  dif- 
ferent types  were  chosen:  the  standard  Ptolemaic  eagle  on  thunderbolt  on  the  re- 
verse and  the  portrait  of  the  beloved  dead  queen,  who  happened  to  have  been 
also  “Queen  of  Thrace”  earlier  in  her  life  and  whose  portrait  was  reminiscent  of 
Demeter,  an  important  female  divinity  of  Byzantion  depicted  on  its  contemporary 
coins. 

The  Chalkoi  with  the  Types  of  Byzantion  ( Group  I) 

Byzantion-Ptolemais 

On  the  chalkoi  issued  with  the  types  of  the  city  of  Byzantion  (group  I),  the  legend 
ITTOAEM  is  not  accompanied  by  the  royal  title,  which  could  suggest  their  attribu- 
tion to  Byzantion  renamed  Ptolemais  for  a short  period  of  time.37  Alternatively, 
lack  of  evidence  for  such  an  event  might  suggest  that  a lack  of  space  was  the  reason 
for  the  royal  title’s  absence  from  these  chalkoi.  The  Ptolemaic  authorities  realized 
the  problem  and  a new  issue  of  chalkoi  (group  II)  was  introduced  with  the  royal 
title,  which  would  explain  the  very  limited  number  of  specimens  of  group  I.  How- 
ever, a short  period  during  which  the  city  of  Byzantion,  saved  by  Ptolemy  II,  took 
the  name  Ptolemais  cannot  be  excluded.  Ptolemy  II  received  a cult  in  that  same 
city.38  If  so,  as  in  the  case  of  other  cities,  the  only  evidence  is  numismatic.39 


37.  See  also  Arslan  and  Ozen,  op.  cit.,  66. 

38.  A.  Avram,  CRAI  2003,  1203-1204,  based  on  Dionysius  Byzantius  (GGM  II  34),  for 
Byzantion.  Ptolemy  I built  a temple  of  Heracles  at  Heradea:  Memnon,  FGrHist  III  B 434  F 
17 

39.  Eurydicea  Smyrna:  Cohen,  op.  cit.,  180-183,  based  on  F.  Imhoof-Blumer,  jOAI  8 
(1905),  229-230;  Arsinoe  Rethymnon:  Cohen,  op.  cit.,  139-140,  based  on  G.  Le  Rider,  “Les 
Arsinoens  de  Cr£te,”  in  Essays  Presented  to  Stanley  Robinson  (Oxford,  1968),  229-240;  Anti- 
ochea  Kebren  in  the  Troad:  Cohen,  op.  cit.,  148-151;  Ptolemais  Larisa  in  the  Troad:  Cohen, 
op.  cit.,  157-159,  based  on  J.  and  L.  Robert,  JS  (1976),  175,  n.  87,  and  L.  Robert,  BCH  106 
(1982),  319-331;  Seleucia  on  the  Pyramus  in  Cilicia:  Cohen,  op.  cit.,  371-372  with  previous 
bibliography. 
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A New  Celtiberian  Hacksilber  Hoard,  c.  200  bce 

Plates  65-68  Peter  G.  van  Alfen,*  MartIn  Almagro-Gorbea,” 

and  Pere  Pau  Ripolles”* 

This  study  presents  a Hacksilber  hoard  recently  acquired  by  the  ANS  and  ar- 
gues for  a significant  role  for  Hacksilber  in  the  monetization  of  Iberia  in  the 
third  century  BCE. 

The  American  Numismatic  Society  (ANS)  received  in  early  2007  a donation  of 
136  silver  objects  (2007.1.1-136)  said  to  be  a hoard  found  at  some  unknown  date 
in  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  additional  information  that 
came  with  the  hoard  that  might  help  to  establish  either  a date  or  exact  provenance 
for  the  material.  Nevertheless,  as  can  be  seen  in  what  follows,  there  is  enough 
internal  consistency  in  both  the  composition  of  the  lot  and  the  suggested  dating 
of  individual  items  that  we  are  confident  that  this  lot  can  be  considered  a single 
hoard.  We  cannot  say,  however,  if  this  lot  represents  the  entire  hoard  as  found,  or 
if  there  were  additional  objects,  or  coins,  that  were  dispersed.  Whether  complete 
or  not,  we  argue  that  the  hoard  as  we  have  it  dates  to  the  end  of  the  third  or  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century  BCE,  and  likely  originated  from  the  eastern  zone  of 
southern  Celtiberia.1  Although  Hacksilber  hoards  from  the  second  half  of  the  first 
millennium  BCE  are  not  uncommon  in  Iberia,  what  makes  this  new  hoard  par- 

’vanalfen@numismatics.org 

’’Real  Academia  de  la  Historia,  Le6n  21,  28014  Madrid,  Spain  (anticuario@rah.es) 

’’’Universitat  de  Valencia.  Avda.  Blasco  Ibanez  28, 46010  Valencia,  Spain  (Pere.P.Ripolles@ 
uv.es). 

1.  That  is,  towards  the  east  of  the  present  Province  of  Cuenca  or  in  the  inner  territories  of 
the  present  Province  of  Valencia;  see  Lorrio  1997;  id.  (ed.)  2001b. 
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ticularly  significant  is  the  tiny  size  of  most  of  the  fragments.  It  is  argued  below  that 
these  fragments  served  a parallel  and  complementary  function  as  small  change 
alongside,  and  at  times  in  lieu  of,  circulating  coinage. 

This  article  is  divided  into  four  sections,  the  first  of  which  discusses  individual 
pieces  of  note  in  the  hoard  (a  full  catalogue  is  found  in  Appendix  1),  the  two  fol- 
lowing sections  describe  the  metrology  and  chronology,  and  the  final  section  of- 
fers our  concluding  arguments  on  the  hoard’s  significance. 

The  Hoard 
Coins 

Among  the  136  silver  pieces  that  comprise  the  hoard  eight  are  identifiable  as  coins 
(nos.  1-8),  only  one  of  which  is  complete,  the  rest  being  cut  into  halves,  quarters 
and  smaller  fragments.  Three  fragments  cannot  be  attributed  with  any  certainty, 
although  one  might  be  Gaulish  (no.  6)  and  another  might  be  a drachma  with  Emp- 
oritan  types  (no.  8).  The  remaining  five  coins  are:  one  drachma  of  Arse-Saguntum 
(no.  1),  three  Iberian  imitations  of  drachmas  of  Emporion  (nos.  2-4),  and  a Dyr- 
rachium  stater  (no.  5).  In  spite  of  the  small  number  of  coins  in  the  hoard,  their 
presence  is  significant  because  they  enhance  our  knowledge  of  the  issues  in  circu- 
lation during  the  Second  Punic  War  and  the  first  years  of  the  second  century  BCE. 

The  Arse-Saguntum  issue  (no.  1)  is  of  particular  interest  since  this  is  the  first 
drachma  bearing  the  types  to  come  to  light.2  The  date  of  this  issue  is  uncertain, 
however.  Basing  his  arguments  on  a metrological  scheme  that  was  developed  from 
inadequate  data,  Villaronga  (1967:  104  and  H7ff.)  suggested  it  was  minted  after 
212  BCE,  when  the  city  had  already  been  liberated  by  the  Romans;  since  then  he 
has  further  revised  the  date,  recently  suggesting  the  final  years  of  the  third  cen- 
tury BCE  (Villaronga  1994:  304-305).  A date  during  the  years  of  the  Carthaginian 
occupation  of  the  city  (ca.  219-212  BCE)  was  a hypothesis  defended  by  Garcia- 
Bellido  (1990b:  68-70),  who  based  her  arguments  on  the  dispersion  of  these  coins, 
the  denominations  struck,  and  their  epigraphy.  Her  dates,  however,  have  not  stood 
up  to  continued  scrutiny  (see  below). 

A third  chronological  argument  places  the  production  date  (long)  before  the 
Carthaginian  presence  in  Arse-Saguntum.  This  dating  has  been  defended  by  Mar- 
chetti  (1978:  386-394),  Crawford  (1985:  343),  and  Ripoll&s  and  Llorens  (2002: 
279),  and  is  based  on  the  absence  of  this  type  in  hoards  buried  during  the  years 
of  the  Second  Punic  War  and  the  period  following;  if  they  were  not  hoarded  at 
this  later  date  it  was  because  they  were  out  of  circulation  entirely,  or  only  small 
quantities  remained  in  circulation  at  that  time.  Also,  the  iconography  of  the  hel- 

2.  The  types,  female  head  wearing  Corinthian  helmet  and  legend  arseetar,  have  been  noted 
on  fractional  coinage;  cf.  Villaronga  (1994),  305,  nr.  4;  Ripolles  and  Llorens  (2002),  nr.  23. 
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meted  female  figure  on  the  obverse,  copying  Athena’s  portrait  on  the  gold  staters 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  suggests  a date  closer  to  the  moment  of  widening  use  and 
diffusion  of  this  iconographic  model  in  the  early  third  century. 

The  appearance  of  the  drachm  in  this  hoard  might  seem  to  lend  credence  to 
Villaronga  or  Garcia-  Bellido’s  dating  for  the  series  nearer  the  years  of  the  Second 
Punic  War.  However,  the  high  amount  of  wear  on  this  piece  (note  also  that  it  is 
pierced  indicating  perhaps  that  it  served  as  jewelry  for  an  extended  period)  sug- 
gests that  it  had  long  been  in  circulation  by  the  time  the  hoard  was  closed  around 
the  end  of  the  War  (see  section  4 below).3  Note  also  the  comparative  freshness  of 
the  drachms  found  in  the  Valeria,  Cheste  or  Tivissa  hoards  ( IGCH  2333-5;  Vil- 
laronga 1993:  nr.  24,  27,  and  39),  which  are  likely  dated  to  the  earlier  part  of  the 
third  century.  Although  arguments  based  on  wear  are  never  conclusive  because  of 
the  large  number  of  variables  involved,  the  evidence  provided  by  this  new  hoard 
would  seem  to  support  a production  date  for  the  drachmas  of  Arse-Saguntum  in 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century  BCE. 

The  three  imitation  Emporion  drachmas  (nos.  2-4)  are  from  various  series 
that  were  minted  in  considerable  volume  (more  than  278  obverse  dies:  Villaronga 
1998:  91)  during  the  years  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  a dating  deduced  from  the 
chronology  of  the  hoards  in  which  the  coins  have  been  found  (generally  late  third 
century  or  beginning  of  the  second  century  BCE).  The  legends  indicate  that  they 
were  issued  in  diverse  locations  in  the  northeast  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Villa- 
ronga (1998: 107-108)  has  argued  that  these  issues  served  to  finance  the  Iberian 
military  uprising  against  the  Romans.  There  are,  however,  other  possibilities  that 
might  also  explain  their  existence:  they  could  have  equally  served  the  interests  of 
the  Romans  covering  the  substantial  expenses  generated  by  the  war  including,  for 
example,  the  salary  of  mercenaries  or  auxiliary  troops.  Indeed,  the  designs  and  the 
weights  of  the  Iberian  imitations  suggest  that  they  played  a role  in  some  sort  of  co- 
ordinated financial  contribution,  which  was  demanded  or  voluntarily  given  by  the 
different  cities  and  territories  of  the  northeast.  The  popularity  of  the  Emporion- 
type  drachms  throughout  the  western  Mediterranean  would  help  in  this  function 
since  their  general  acceptability  was  assured,  while  the  expenses  of  production 
could  be  spread  out  among  several  allied  communities.  Also,  the  idea  that  the 
Iberian  imitations  were  issued  to  finance  the  native  uprising  against  the  Romans 
fails  as  an  explanation,  since  they  were  also  minted  by  cities  that  were  constantly 
under  Roman  political  and  military  control,  as  was  the  case,  for  example,  with 
Kese-Tarraco  (Villaronga  1998:  nos.  102-103). 

3.  It  may  also  be  worth  noting  that  the  degree  of  wear  on  this  coin  is  similar  to  other  coins 
that  appear  to  have  been  in  circulation  for  most  of  the  third  century,  e.g.,  the  tetradrachm 
of  Antiochus  I from  the  Cuenca-Guadalajara  hoard  (Ripoll&s,  Cores  and  Gozalbes,  forth- 
coming). 
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The  presence  of  the  Dyrrhachium  stater  (no.  5)  underscores  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  years  of  the  Second  Punic  War  coins  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean also  circulated  in  Iberia— never  in  large  quantities,  but  still  they  ap- 
pear in  many  hoards.4  Coins  minted  in  Syracuse,  Akragas,  Neapolis,  Tarentum, 
Metapontum,  Athens,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Asia  Minor  mints  and  Dyrrhachium, 
have  appeared  in  the  Bretti  (CH  9.709),  Martos  (CH  9.710),  Moixent  ( IGCH  2328), 
Tangier  (CH  9.689),  Cuenca  ( CH  8.375),  Villarrubia  de  los  Ojos  (CH  9.716),  Vale- 
ria ( IGCH  2334),  Plana  de  Utiel  (CH  9.725),  X4  and  Cuenca-Guadalajara  hoards.s 
Regrettably,  our  Dyrrhachium  stater  is  fragmented— only  a quarter  remains— 
which  does  not  allow  certain  identification  of  the  type,  although  the  features  of  the 
stellate  pattern  design  of  the  reverse  suggests  that  it  belongs  to  the  group  of  issues 
dated  between  300  and  200  BCE  (cp.  SNG  Fitzwilliam  Museum  2540;  SNG  Cop. 
443-444).  Because  the  coin  exhibits  little  wear  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that 
this  coin  was  minted  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century. 

The  growing  body  of  evidence  for  the  presence  of  Greek  coins  in  Second  Pu- 
nic War-period  hoards  is  beginning  to  offer  a better  picture  of  the  types  of  coins 
present  and  in  what  numbers  they  were  reaching  the  west.  Crawford  (1985:  88) 
argued  that  the  Greek  coins  found  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  came  generally  from 
the  regions  in  the  east  where  Roman  troops  were  operating,  and  so  made  their  way 
westward  within  a Roman  military  context.  Such  mechanisms  for  bringing  the 
coins  westward  through  Italy  included  the  scale  of  the  military  activity,  the  great 
mobility  of  the  troops  in  the  central  and  western  Mediterranean,  and  the  booties 
obtained  in  the  east  (Crawford  1985:  58).  There  may  have  been  other  non-military 
mechanisms,  like  trade,  as  well,  but  in  any  event,  the  proportion  of  Greek  coins 
circulating  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  was  not  great.  As  this  hoard  shows,  any  coins 
that  reached  Iberia  during  the  turbulent  years  of  the  War,  amidst  the  great  finan- 
cial stress  that  it  brought,  were  almost  certainly  put  to  use,  no  matter  where  they 
were  from  or  who  produced  them. 

Jewelry  Fragments  and  Hacksilber6 

The  great  bulk  of  this  hoard,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  1,  is  composed  of  small  silver 
pieces,  which  include  jewelry  fragments  (nos.  9-35;  37.22  g total),  rod  fragments 
(nos.  36-52;  23.17  g total),  ingot  fragments  (nos.  53-83;  29.44  g total)  and  plate 
fragments  (nos.  84-136;  26.51  g total). 

4.  Arevalo  (2002:  1-15)  lists  the  individual  Greek  coins  finds  in  Iberian  hoards  for  this 
period. 

5.  See  Villaronga  (i993)>  nos.  11,  15,  18,  21,  25,  26,  27,  34;  Sills  (2003),  392,  no.  77;  and 
Ripolles,  Cores,  Gozalbes,  forthcoming. 

6.  Martin  Almagro-Gorbea,  the  primary  author  of  this  section,  made  his  analysis  of  the 
objects  based  on  photographs  alone.  Because  he  was  not  able  to  study  the  objects  in  hand, 
some  of  the  identifications  that  follow  must  be  considered  preliminary. 
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Table  1.  Components  of  the  Celtiberian  hoard 


ANS  2007.1 

N° 

% 

Accession  No. 

Coins 

8 

59 

2007.1-8, 

Fibulae 

3 

2.5 

2007.1-14, 16?,  18 

Decorated  Sheets 

3 

2-5 

2007.1-9, 17, 128 

Decorated  Vases 

4 

2.9 

2007.1- 10, 26, 28, 32? 

2007.1- 84-87, 89, 91-96, 98, 

Plain  Sheet-fragments  of  Vases? 

37 

272 

100-105, 107,  no-115, 116?,  117, 
119-121, 124, 125, 129, 130, 134, 135 

Wire  Torques 

6 

44 

2007.1-13, 22, 27, 33, 36, 43 

Massive  Bracelets 

16 

11.8 

2007.1-20, 21, 37-42, 44-48, 50-52 

Band-bracelets  with  decoration 

4 

2.9 

2007.1-12,15,24,35 

Band-bracelets  without  decoration 

14 

10.2 

2007.1-11,  25,  29,  31,  88?,  90,  97, 
109, 122, 126, 127, 131, 132, 136 

Uncertain  Objects 

6 

4-4 

2007.1-19.  23,  34. 106, 108, 133 

Ingots  Fragments 

35 

257 

2007.1-30?,  49?,  53-83.  99. 118? 

TOTAL 

136 

100 

Brooches  or  fibulae 

Three  fragments  (nos.  14, 16?,  18)  probably  belong  to  La  T£ne  brooches  with  bilat- 
eral coiled  wires  and  a foot  turned  towards  the  bow.  Two  of  them  (nos.  14  and  18) 
likely  belong  to  brooches  with  a hollow  bow,  decorated  with  a line  of  silver  grains 
along  the  upper  border  similar  to  a brooch  from  the  Driebes  hoard  (San  Valero 
1945:  fig-  3;  Raddatz  1969:  pi.  8,  no.  7;  IGCH  2336).  The  decorative  composition, 
with  rings  and  other  soldered  elements,  is  also  similar  to  the  brooches  of  the  Pozo- 
blanco  (Raddatz  1969:  pi.  47,  no.  7;  RRCH 174)  and  Santiago  de  la  Espada  hoards 
(Raddatz  1969:  pi.  57,  no.  8). 

The  third  fragment  (no.  16)  may  be  a part  of  a foot  of  a turned  La  T&ne-brooch, 
probably  similar  to  the  silver  ones  from  Pozoblanco  (Raddatz  1969,  pi.  48,  nos.  6 
and  8;  RRCH  174),  Palencia  (ibid.,  pi.  32,  no.  2;  42,  no.  2),  Chao  de  Lamas  (ibid., 
pi.  94,  nos.  1-2)  and  Driebes  (ibid.,  pi.  8,  no.  5;  IGCH  2336),  although  the  Driebes 
brooch  has  been  interpreted  as  a neckring  or  torque  end  (San  Valero  1945:  fig.  1, 
no.  501).  This  particular  type  of  foot  is  very  common  in  the  La  T&ne  brooches  of 
bronze  (Argente  1994:  type  8;  Lenertz-de  Wilde  1991:  22  s.  fig.  12,  17,  30,  etc.). 
There  are  also  gold  brooches  with  moulded  feet  in  the  Mairena  del  Alcor  (G6mez 
1985;  1989: 86)  and  Puebla  de  los  Infantes  hoards,  both  from  Seville  (ibid.,  p.  87). 
These  brooches  also  have  parallel  rings  in  the  border,  which  served  to  fix  the  bow. 
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Fragments  of  a decorated  metal  sheet 

Three  fragments  are  of  embossed  decorated  metal  sheets  (nos.  9, 17, 128)  and  all 
three  could  possibly  be  part  of  the  same  object:  perhaps  a decorative  rectangu- 
lar silver  plate  or  band,  likely  fixed  to  some  leather,  wood  or  cloth  object.  Their 
iconography  likely  consisted  of  magical  motifs,  such  as  circles  (possibly  of  solar 
meaning),  and  other  sacred  symbols,  such  as  wolves-heads  and  aquatic-birds,  all 
of  them  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  areas  of  Iberia,  as  demonstrated  by  the  gold 
plates  from  the  La  Martela  (Berrocal  1989)  and  Serradilla  hoards  (Almagro-Gor- 
bea 1977:  pi.  XLVI,  no.  1),  both  in  Extremadura.  This  type  of  decorated  plate  with 
embossed  decoration  is  also  typical  of  other  Iberian  and  Celtiberian  silver  hoards, 
such  as  the  Mog6n  (Raddatz  1969:  pi.  27,  no.  2;  RRCH  200)  Salvacanete  hoards 
(Raddatz  1969:  pi.  49,  no.  8;  RRCH  205;  CH  9.740).  The  same  technique  is  also 
used  in  the  Lusitanian  lunula  from  the  Chao  de  Lamas  hoard  (Raddatz  1969:  pi. 
90-91,  no.  1). 

Fragments  of  decorated  vases 

Three  metal  sheet  fragments  are  decorated  with  die  or  embossed  motifs  (nos.  10, 
26,  28);  another  fragment  (no.  32)  might  also  be  part  of  a similarly  decorated  ob- 
ject. All  the  fragments  have  decorations  near  a thickened  border,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  Iberian  and  Celtiberian  silver  vases. 

Fragment  no.  10,  with  die  decoration  in  a U-form,  appears  to  be  part  of  the 
moulding  of  a vase.  This  type  of  decoration  is  known  from  the  Driebes  hoard,  with 
other  close  parallels  from  the  Tivisa  and  the  Chao  de  Lamas  hoards.7  However, 
this  fragment  might  also  be  part  of  the  base  of  a concave-convex  decorated  vase, 
similar  to  those  dated  to  the  end  of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the  second  century 
BCE  (Raddatz  1969:  79,  259). 

No.  28  has  a thicker  moulding  along  the  border  and  a pseudo-rope  decoration 
made  by  using  a chisel  with  a triangular  point  (note  especially  the  mark  made  by 
this  tool  in  the  moulding  of  the  border).  This  detail  confirms  that  this  moulding 
forms  part  of  the  external  border  of  a vase  inspired  by  a Hellenistic- Roman  pro- 
totype, like  the  Fuensanta  de  Martos  bowl  from  Jaen  (Raddatz  1969:  pi.  4,  no.  3a) 
and  a bowl  from  Santisteban  del  Puerto  (ibid.,  pi.  59,  no.  5).  This  simple  schema 
also  appears  in  a vase  of  an  unknown  form  from  the  Driebes  hoard,  perhaps  the 
best  parallel  for  this  fragment,  although  it  is  of  a much  better  quality. 

The  third  fragment,  no.  26,  has  a thick  border  below  which  there  is  a pseudo- 
rope moulding  between  two  thinner  mouldings,  as  well  as  a line  of  die  triangles 
in  schematic  imitation  of  the  classical  ovae  decoration.  This  decoration  is  charac- 

7.  Driebes  (IGCH  2336):  Raddatz  (1969),  pis.  8-11,  especially  pi.  10,  no.  75;  Tivisa  ( IGCH 
2335):  id.,  pi.  71,  nos.  3, 4, 6;  fig.  24,  no.  5;  Chao  de  Lamas:  id.,  pi.  87,  no.  1;  and  88,  no.  1. 
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teristic  of  Celtiberian  vases  as  seen  by  examples  from  the  Driebes  hoard,  in  which 
there  were  vases  decorated  with  ovae  under  the  pseudo-rope  moulding  (Raddatz, 
1969:  pi.  8,  nos.  18-30),  and  also  decorated  with  die  triangles  filled  with  dots  (id., 
pi.  9,  nos.  37-39).  The  same  decoration  is  found  on  a concave-convex  vase  from 
the  Province  of  Ja&i  (id.,  pi.  31,  no.  6).  Both  elements  of  this  decoration  appear  in 
the  Salvacaiiete  hoard  (id.  pi.  50,  nos.  1,  2,  4;  RRCH  205;  CH  9.740),  but  they  are 
known  outside  of  the  Celtiberian  area  only  on  material  from  the  Santisteban  del 
Puerto  hoard  (id.,  pi.  59,  no.  3).  Finally,  fragment  no.  32,  although  is  it  not  a border 
fragment,  might  be  a strip  of  die  triangles  similar  to  those  on  no.  26,  and  so  may 
be  from  a similar  vase. 

Plain fragments  of  vases 

The  largest  group  of  objects  from  the  hoard— 83  pieces,  or  27.9%  of  the  total— are 
fragments  of  plain  silver  metal  sheets,  most  of  them  folded  and  crumpled.8  This 
act  of  folding  and  crumpling,  as  well  as  the  small  size  of  some  of  the  fragments, 
makes  it  especially  difficult  to  discern  the  type  of  object  these  fragments  come 
from.  However,  we  can  be  reasonably  certain  that  most  of  them  are  parts  of  broken 
vases  or  plates,  a typical  component  of  Celtiberian  hoards.  Some  of  the  tiny  frag- 
ments might  also  be  fragments  of  silver  bracelets,  ingots  or  thick  metal  sheets  (e.g., 
nos.  99, 10$,  116, 118). 

Folded  and  crumpled  silver  sheets  from  fragmented  vases  are  known  from  the 
Driebes  and  Valeria  hoards;  broken  vase  fragments,  but  not  crumpled,  are  also 
found  in  hoards  of  the  Oretania  area,  such  as  the  Pozoblanco  and  Santisteban  del 
Puerto  hoards.9 

Wire  neckring  and/or  armring  fragments 

Another  group  of  fragments  (nos.  13,  22,  27,  33,  36,  and  43)  can  be  attributed 
to  neckrings  or  armrings  made  with  silver  wire,  in  many  cases  twisted.  No.  13 
belongs  to  an  armring  or  string  twisted  neckring.  This  type  of  jewelry  is  com- 
mon in  Iberian  silverwork,  but  the  Ibero-Turdetanian  examples  usually  have  both 
thick  and  fine  strings  of  a much  more  refined  work.10  The  same  characteristics 

8.  These  are  nos.  84-87, 89, 91-96, 98, 100-105, 107, 108, 110-115, 116?.  117, 119-121, 
124, 125, 129, 130, 134,  and  135. 

9.  Driebes  (IGCH  2336):  Raddatz  (1969),  pi.  8-11,  16;  Valeria  (IGCH  2334):  id.,  pi.  81, 
nos.  1, 11  and  12;  Pozoblanco:  id.,  pi.  46,  nos.  1,  5;  49,  ni  7;  Santisteban  del  Puerto:  id.,  pi. 
58,  no.  5;  59,  nos.  1, 3,  5, 6;  61,  nos.  1-3, 14;  62,  no.  7;  65,  no.  1. 

10.  Raddatz  (1969),  pi.  1,  no.  2,  from  Badajoz;  pi.  6,  nos.  1-2,  from  Cbrdoba  (RRCH  184): 
pis.  22  and  23,  25,  and  26,  from  Mengibar;  id.,  pi.  28,  from  Mog6n  (RRCH  205);  id.,  pi.  32, 
from  the  Province  of  Ja£n;  id.,  pi.  33,  nos.  1-2,  from  Orellana  la  Vieja,  Badajoz;  id.,  pi.  49, 
nos.  2 and  3,  from  Pozoblanco  (RRCH  174);  id.,  pi.  56,  nos.  2 and  4,  from  Santiago  de  la 
Espada;  id.,  pi.  66,  no.  4;  pi.  67,  no.  2 and  pi.  68,  no.  1,  from  Santiesteban  del  Puerto. 
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are  known  from  rings  found  in  Iberian  hoards  from  Tivisa,  Tarragona  (Raddatz 
1969:  pi.  69, 2;  IGCH  2335)  and  Cheste,  Valencia  (Ripolles,  Ribera  2005: 22;  IGCH 
2333),  and  from  the  neckrings  of  the  Vaccaei  and  Vettones  in  North  Meseta,  and 
from  a neckring  found  in  Monsanto  de  Beira  in  Lusitania.11  Unlike  these  exam- 
ples, however,  no.  13  has  equal-size  strings,  a technical  detail  typical  of  neckrings 
from  Celtiberian  hoards,  such  as  the  Driebes,  Valeria,  and  Salvacanete  hoards, 
even  though  this  detail  can  also  be  found  in  some  neckrings  from  Palencia  and 
Lusitania.12  These  kind  of  neckrings  are  generally  not  found  in  the  Iberian  area,  al- 
though there  are  a handful  of  examples  from  the  Santisteban  del  Puerto  (Raddatz 
1969:  pi.  66,  no.  2)  and  Torre  de  Juan  Abad  hoards  (ibid.,  pi.  79,  nos.  2,  6,  and  7), 
and  two  more  in  the  Tivisa  hoard  (ibid.,  pi.  69,  no.  6;  pi.  72,  6;  IGCH  2335).  As  a 
general  conclusion,  even  though  these  neckrings  appear  to  have  circulated  widely 
within  the  region,  they  exhibit  characteristics  closest  to  Celtiberian  silver  work. 

Fragments  nos.  22,  27,  33,  36,  and  43  belong  to  wires  of  circular  cross  section 
of  various  thickness.  Nos.  27  and,  perhaps,  33  are  twisted,  suggesting  that  they  too 
may  be  pieces  of  a neckring  or  armring.  No.  22,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a square 
end  section,  a feature  generally  corresponding  to  some  type  of  closing  in  a torque 
(Raddatz  1969:  pi.  14,  no.  194;  pi.  29,  no.  3). 

Nos.  22, 33,  and  43  are  simple  wires,  perhaps  from  bracelets  or  neckrings  made 
with  a simple  wire.13  Fragments  of  this  type  of  wire  with  a circular  cross  section 
appear  in  the  Celtiberian  Driebes  hoard;  bracelets  made  of  simple  wire  appeared 
in  the  Salvacanete  hoard,  suggesting  they  must  have  been  a common  objects  in 
pre-Roman  Iberian  and  Celtiberian  silver-work. u 


11.  Vaccaei:  Ripoll&s,  Ribera  (2005),  pis.  34-38, 41,  and  43;  Delibes  de  Castro  et  al.  ( 1993), 
fig.  2,  nos.  1 and  2;  fig.  6,  nos.  2 and  8;  Vettones:  Fernandez  G6mez  (1979);  id.,  (1986),  fig. 
27,  no.  7;  Lusitania:  id.,  pi.  96,  no.  1. 

12.  Driebes  (IGCH  2336):  San  Valero  (1945),  fig.  1,  no.  24;  Raddatz  (1969),  pi.  12,  nos. 
129-130  and  pi.  13,  nos.  131-138;  Valeria  (IGCH  2334):  id.,  pi.  81,  no.  2;  Salvacanete 
(RRCH  205):  id.,  pi.  51,  nos.  1 and  2;  Palencia:  id.,  pi.  32,  nos.  2 and  pi.  34,  no.  2;  Lusitania: 
id.,  pi.  89,  no.  2,  from  Chao  de  Lamas;  pi.  93, 1,  from  Indalha;  pi.  95,  nos.  1,  3,  and  4,  from 
Monsanto  de  Beira. 

13.  Cf.  Raddatz  (1969),  pi.  1,  nos.  4-6,  from  Badajoz;  id.,  pi.  22,  no.  3;  pi.  23,  no.  3, 4;  pi. 
25,  no.  2,  from  Mengfbar;  pi.  28,  no.  5,  pi.  31,  no.  4,  from  Mog6n  (RRCH  200);  id.,  pi.  32, 
no.  4,  from  Capsanes;  id.,  pis.  44, 45,  from  Palencia;  id.,  pi.  47,  nos.  13,  20,  from  Pozoblanco 
(RRCH  174);  id.,  pi.  56,  nos.  1,  3;  pi.  61,  no.  4;  pi.  65,  no.  2,  from  Santisteban  del  Puerto; 
id.,  pi.  84,  no.  3,  from  Cadaval;  pi.  87,  nos.  2-4,  from  Chao  de  Lamas;  id.,  pi.  96,  no.  3,  from 
Montsanto  de  Beira. 

14.  Driebes  (IGCH  2336):  Raddatz  (1969),  pi.  13,  nos.  171-177:  pi.  14,  nos.  183,  185, 
188-190);  Salvacanete  (RRCH  205):  id.,  pi.  52,  nos.  4 and  5. 
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Solid  bracelet  fragments 

Nos.  20,  21, 37-42, 44-48,  and  50-52  appear  to  be  fragments  of  a solid  circular  or 
polygonal  section  bar,  usually  used  to  make  solid  bracelets,  a type  of  simple  jew- 
elry common  in  Iberian  and  Celtiberian  silver  working  (Raddatz  1969: 111). 

Most  of  these  fragments  have  circular  cross  sections,  but  with  different  diam- 
eters (nos.  37-42, 44-48,  50,  and  52).  Bracelets  of  circular  section  are  well  known 
in  Iberian  silver  work,  with  examples  coming  from  Albacete,  Utiel,  El  Centenillo, 
Jaen,  Cbrdoba,  Pozoblanco,  and  Santisteban  del  Puerto.15  This  type  of  bracelet  also 
appears  in  the  Vaccean  and  Vettones  silver  hoards.16  However,  neckrings  with  a 
solid  circular  cross  section  are  only  found  in  the  Palenzuela  3 hoard  (Delibes  de 
Castro  et  al.  1993:  fig.  2,  no.  3),  with  another  example  coming  from  Monsanto  de 
Beira,  in  Portugal  (ibid.,  pi.  95,  no.  2).  This  kind  of  bracelet  is  also  represented  in 
the  Celtiberian  Salvacanete  hoard,  and  many  fragments  of  these  bracelets  were 
found  in  the  Driebes  and  Valeria  hoards.17  Therefore,  it  is  possible  to  attribute  the 
ANS  fragments  more  specifically  to  Celtiberian  silver-work  and  to  date  them  to 
the  end  of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the  second  century  BCE. 

Three  other  fragments  of  solid  bracelets  have  a polygonal  cross  section  (nos. 
20,  21,  and  51).  To  date,  this  type  of  jewelry  has  only  been  found  in  Celtiberian 
hoards,  such  as  the  Driebes  and  Valeria  hoards,  where  fragments  are  also  die  deco- 
rated, and  the  Salvacanete  hoard.1*  This  strengthens  the  arguments  for  the  prov- 
enance and  chronology  of  the  circular  cross  section  items  discussed  above,  and 
helps  to  narrow  the  provenance  for  the  hoard  itself  to  the  southern  Celtiberian  area. 

Decorated  band  bracelet  fragments 

Four  fragments  (nos.  12,  15,  24,  and  29)  are  likely  parts  of  wide  decorated  band 
bracelets  with  a serpent  or  snake-form  decoration.  A traditional  Mediterranean 
decorative  element  with  symbolic  and  magical  meaning,  the  snake-form  was 
widely  used  in  pre-Roman  Iberian  jewellery  (Raddatz  1969: 111). 

15.  Albacete:  Raddatz  (1969),  pi.  3,  no.  3:  Utiel:  id.,  pi.  3,  nos.  4,  5;  Lorrio  (2001b),  fig.  2, 
4-5:  El  Centenillo,  Ja6n:  id.,  pi.  4,  no.  4;  Cdrdoba:  id.,  pi.  6,  nos.  10, 1 1;  Pozoblanco  (RRCH 
174):  id.,  pi.  47,  no.  14;  Santisteban  del  Puerto:  id.,  pi.  65,  no.  3;  pi.  66,  no.  1;  pi.  67,  nos.  1, 
3;  pi.  68,  no.  2. 

16.  Vaccean:  Lorrio  (2001b),  pL  38,  no.  4:  pi.  39;  pi.  40,  no.  2,  from  Palencia;  Delibes  de 
Castro  et  aL  (1993),  fig.  2,  nos.  4,  5;  Vettones:  Ferndndez  Gdmez  (1979);  id.,  (1986),  fig.  27, 
no.  8. 

17.  Salvacafiete  (RRCH  205):  Delibes  de  Castro  efal.  1993.pl.  51.no.  9:52,  nos.  1,3,8-10; 
Driebes  (1GCH  2336):  San  Valero  1945;  fig.  2,  no.  222;  Raddatz  (1969),  pi.  13,  nos.  152-169; 
Valeria  (IGCH  2334):  id.,  pi.  81,  nos.  4,  5, 14. 

18.  Driebes  (IGCH  2336):  San  Valero  (1945),  fig.  1,  no.  13;  Raddatz  (1969),  pi.  13,  nos. 
145-15 1;  Valeria  (IGCH  2334):  id.,  pi.  81,  nos.  3, 6;  Salvacafiete  (RRCH  205):  id.,  pi.  5 1 , no.  8. 
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Fragment  no.  x 5 is  probably  the  end  of  a bracelet  decorated  with  a snake  head 
motif,  its  eyes  as  two  semi-spherical  protuberances,  another  two  at  the  end  repre- 
senting the  nostrils.  These  anatomic  details  are  common  in  this  kind  of  bracelet,  as 
are  the  thick  borders  and  line  of  chisel  dots  in  the  center.  This  type  of  snake-form 
bracelets  is  known  from  several  Iberian  hoards,  such  as  the  Cordoba,  Capsanes, 
Pozoblanco,  Santisteban  del  Puerto  and  Tivisa  hoards.19  While  the  examples  from 
these  hoards  tend  to  be  more  realistic,  the  Vaccean  snake-bracelets  are  more  sche- 
matic.20 Other  narrower  snake-form  bracelets  are  not  close  parallels  to  the  pieces 
from  this  hoard.21 

From  the  Celtiberian  Driebes  hoard  come  fragments  of  snake-form  bracelets 
that  have  a preserved  snake  head  on  its  end  (San  Valero  1945;  fig.  7;  Raddatz  1969, 
pi.  14,  no.  196).  Normally  this  element  is  lost  (ibid.,  pi.  14,  nos.  197,  219),  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  identify  the  typology.  This  type  of  bracelet  is  also  present  in 
the  hoards  from  Salvacanete  (ibid.,  pi.  53,  nos.  3 and  4)  and  Los  Villares,  Valencia 
(Martinez  1986;  Lorio  2001:  fig.  2,6),  which  confirms  the  use  of  this  type  of  brace- 
let by  the  Celtiberians. 

The  schema  of  fragment  no.  15  derives  from  Iberian  prototypes,  like  the  ones 
from  Cordoba  (vid.  supra),  but  the  Iberian  bracelets  have  more  realistic  features 
than  the  die  decoration  of  the  Driebes  piece,  which  is  closest  to  the  Vacceas  ex- 
amples belonging  to  the  Celtic  peoples  from  Meseta.  Although  there  is  no  exact 
parallel  for  our  fragment,  the  long  head  is  reminiscent  of  the  fragment  of  the  Po- 
zoblanco bracelet,  and  those  from  Capsanes  and  Los  Villares.  The  eyes  of  no.  15, 
however,  are  closest  to  those  on  a gold  brooch  from  Cheste  (IGCH  2333). 22  Other 
examples  of  La  Tfcne  jewellery,  like  the  bracelets  from  the  Driebes  hoard  (IGCH 
2336), 23  show  a very  different  stylistic  structure. 

Fragment  no.  12  has  two  rows  of  decorations  made  with  a U-shaped  die  situ- 
ated between  the  lateral  and  central  borders.  This  decoration  derives  from  an  Ibe- 
rian prototype,  like  that  found  on  the  Capsanes  bracelet  (Raddatz  1969:  pi.  32, 
no.  5),  but  the  technique  used  is  not  similar  to  that  found  on  the  Celtiberian  or 
Vaccean  bracelets.  This  could  mean  that  this  piece  came  from  an  unknown  work- 
shop in  southern  Celtiberia,  perhaps  near  the  Iberian  Mediterranean  region.  The 
same  can  be  said  for  fragments  nos.  24  and  29. 

19.  C6rdoba  (RRCH  184):  Raddatz  (1969),  pi.  6,  nos.  9,  12,  13;  Capsanes:  id.,  pi.  32,  no. 
5:  Pozoblanco  ( RRCH  174):  id.,  pi.  47,  no.  21,  one  with  a philiform  appendix:  pi.  49,  no.  4; 
Santisteban  del  Puerto:  id.,  pi.  60,  no.  2;  pi.  61,  no.  8;  Tivisa  (IGCH  2335):  id.,  pi.  72,  no.  7. 

20.  Raddatz  (1969),  pi.  36,  no.  2;  pi.  37,  no.  3;  pi.  40,  no.  1;  pi.  44,  nos.  4-6,  from  Palencia; 
Delibes  de  Castro  et  al.  ( 1993),  429,  fig.  6,  nos.  4,  5. 

21.  E.g.,  Delibes  de  Castro  et  al.  ( 1993),  pi.  1,  no.  1,  from  Badajoz. 

22.  Ripolles  and  Ribera  (2005),  22;  Lenerz-de  Wilde  (1991),  1 59,  fig.  117. 

23.  San  Valero  (1945),  fig.  4.  pi.  8;  Raddatz  (1969),  pi.  7. 
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The  fourth  fragment,  no.  35,  is  the  most  peculiar  of  our  lot.  Very  narrow,  it  is 
decorated  with  two  concave  borders  formed  by  two  lines  of  triangles  made  with 
the  point  of  a chisel,  each  along  the  side  of  the  central  convex  rim.  This  detail  is 
similar  to  that  on  no.  12,  and  to  the  Capsanes  bracelet.  It  also  ends  in  with  a phili- 
form  appendix  like  that  on  the  Pozoblanco  bracelet  (Raddatz  1969:  pi.  49,  no.  4; 
RRCH 174),  which  is  also  similar  to  a Driebes  badge/pin  (Raddatz  1969:  pi.  12,  no. 
97;  IGCH  2336). 

In  sum,  these  bracelet  fragments  prove  the  existence  of  a Celtiberian  jewelry 
tradition,  different  in  its  technical  and  stylistic  features  from  those  already  known. 
This  tradition  seems  to  have  been  located  in  southern  Celtiberia,  but  a region  close 
to  the  Iberian  Mediterranean  might  also  be  possible. 

Simple  band  bracelet  fragments 

Thirteen  fragments  (nos.  11,  25,  29,  31,  88?,  90,  97,  109,  126,  127,  131,  132,  and 
136)  are  undecorated  bands  or  parts  of  bands  of  different  sizes  probably  prepared 
for  use  in  bracelets.  A number  of  them  (nos.  25,  31,  88?,  90,  and  131)  show  the 
characteristic  two  thick  borders  or  rims  typically  seen  on  this  type  of  bracelet. 
Although  the  type  with  thickened  borders  is  not  widely  dispersed,  simple  wide- 
band bracelets  are  known  from  hoards  from  Badajoz  (Raddatz  1969:  pi.  1,  no.  3) 
and  Driebes  (ibid.,  pi.  14,  nos.  224  and  nos.  225, 226;  IGCH  2336).  The  abundance 
of  fragments  in  the  ANS  hoard  could  again  point  to  a southern  Celtiberian  work- 
shop. 

Unidentified fragments 

While  exhibiting  general  traits  of  broken  jewelry  or  plate,  fragments  nos.  19,  23, 
34, 106, 108,  and  133  cannot  be  placed  under  any  specific  rubric.  No.  19  is  a metal 
sheet  with  circular  perforations,  strengthen  by  a welded  metal  string  border.  No. 
23  appears  to  be  turned;  its  fabric  also  appears  to  be  related  to  no.  106,  a rolled  up 
sheet  with  three  decorative  rises.  This  technical  feature  is  reminiscent  of  the  band- 
bracelets,  but  its  function  remains  unknown. 

No.  34  is  a straight  rod  with  a rectangular  cross  section  narrowing  towards  one 
of  its  ends.  A possible  parallel,  64  mm  long,  came  from  the  Santiago  de  la  Espada 
hoard  (Raddatz  1969:  250,  no.  20;  pi.  56,  no.  6),  but  we  have  no  suggestions  for 
the  type  of  object  both  of  these  rod  fragments  might  have  belonged  to.  No.  108  is 
a silver  sheet  with  a metal  string  passing  through  a perforation;  a possible  parallel 
came  from  the  Driebes  hoard  (ibid.,  pi.  15,  no.  258;  IGCH  2336).  Finally,  no.  133  is 
a silver  sheet  in  tubular  form  with  a circular  perforation,  which  might  have  been  a 
part  of  a hollow  bow  of  a La  Tfene-brooch  (cf.  nos.  14  and  16,  vid.  supra). 
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Ingot fragments 

The  second  largest  group  of  items  from  the  hoard  are  35  ingot  fragments  and  sil- 
ver smelting-drops  (nos.  30?,  49?,  53-83,  99, 118?).  These  sorts  of  pieces  are  well 
known  from  pre-Roman  silver  Iberian  hoards  (Raddatz  1969:  54ff.;  Hildebrand 
1993:  i72ff.).  In  Celtiberia,  large  ingots  came  from  the  Driebes  hoard  (Raddatz 
1969:  pi.  18,  nos.  331-340;  IGCH  2336),  which  included  both  smelting-drops  and 
ingots  (Raddatz  1969:  pis.  19, 21).  They  also  formed  part  of  the  Valeria  hoard  (ibid., 
pi.  81,  nos.  15-22;  IGCH  2334)  and  “melted  silver  bars”  were  found  in  the  hoards 
from  Cheste  and  Los  Villares.24  Other  silver  smelting- ingot  fragments  come  from 
Andalusian  hoards:  Cuesta  del  Rosario,  in  Sevilla,  Martos,  Cordoba,  Santiago  de 
la  Espada  and  Santisteban  del  Puerto.25 

While  ingots  of  these  types  appear  to  be  a frequent  component  of  pre- Roman 
Iberian  hoards  generally,  their  presence  also  in  Celtiberian  hoards  from  Driebes, 
Valeria,  Los  Villares  and  Cheste  ( IGCH  2330,  2333-4,  and  2336),  could  indicate 
that  they  are  an  important  element  of  southern  Celtiberian  hoards  more  specifically. 

Hoard  Parallels 

The  best  general  parallels  for  this  hoard  are  the  Celtiberian  hoards  from  Driebes 
in  Guadalajara,  and  Valeria  in  Cuenca;26  other  close  parallels  are  the  Hacksilber 
hoards  of  Cheste,  Los  Villares  in  Valencia,  Cuesta  del  Rosario  in  Sevilla,  Martos 
and  Cordoba,  and  Santiago  de  la  Espada  and  Santisteban  del  Puerto  in  the  silver- 
mines  region  of  the  Oretani.27 

A specific  south-eastern  Celtiberian  provenance  for  this  hoard  is  suggested  by 
a number  of  the  fragments,  some  of  which  have  no  parallels  in  other  pre- Roman 
silver-working  regions.  Plate  and  vases  with  borders  decorated  with  chisels  are 
typically  found  in  Celtiberian  hoards,  as  are  fragments  of  crumpled  vases,  which 
to  date  have  appeared  only  in  the  Driebes  and  Valeria  hoards,  both  of  which  also 
contain  Gaullish  coins  d la  croix,  like  the  hoard  of  La  Plana  de  Utiel  (Ripolles 

24.  Cheste  (IGCH  2333):  Zdbel  de  Zangroniz  (1878),  162-172;  Ripolles  and  Ribera  (2005), 
19;  Los  Villares  (IGCH  2330):  Pla  (1962),  pi.  1,  no.  6. 

25.  Cuesta  del  Rosario:  Femindez  Chicarro  (1944),  fig.  3;  Martos:  Villalonga  (1983);  Cor- 
doba (RRCH  184):  id.,  pi.  6,  no.  5;  Santiago  de  la  Espada:  id.,  pi.  56,  nos.  8-13;  Santisteban 
del  Puerto:  id.,  pi.  61,  nos.  7 and  12. 

26.  Driebes  (IGCH  2336):  San  Valero  (1945);  Raddatz  (1969),  210;  Valeria  (IGCH  2334): 
Almagro  Basch  and  Almagro-Gorbea  (1964);  Raddatz  (1969),  266  and  ff. 

27.  Cheste  (IGCH  2333):  Z6bel  de  Zangrdniz  (1878),  162-172;  Ripoll&s  and  Ribera 
(2005),  19;  Los  Villares  (IGCH  2330):  Pla  (1962),  pi.  1,  no.  6;  Cuesta  del  Rosario:  Fernandez 
Chicarro  (1944);  Martos:  Villalonga  (1983);  Cordoba  (RRCH  184):  Raddatz  (1969),  pi.  6, 
no.  5;  Santiago  de  la  Espada:  id.,  pi.  56,  nos.  8-13;  Santisteban  del  Puerto:  id.,  pi.  61,  nos.  7 
and  12. 
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Fig.  i.  Histogram  of  weights  of  all  objects  from  the  hoard. 


1980).  Bracelets  of  simple  wire,  twisted  torques,  and  massive  bracelets  with  circu- 
lar cross  section  are  widely  dispersed  across  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  but  bracelets 
with  polygonal  cross  section  have  only  appeared  in  the  hoards  of  Driebes,  Valeria 
and  Salvacanete,  which  points  again  to  southern  Celtiberia.  The  band-bracelet 
fragments  from  this  hoard,  with  their  crude  decorative  techniques  excluding  an 
origin  from  Andalusia  and  the  Vaccaean  territory,  are  perhaps  from  a heretofore 
unknown  series  of  Celtiberian  jewellery.  Certain  stylistic  details  of  these  frag- 
ments, particularly  the  emphasized  semiglobular  eyes  of  the  snake-head  on  one 
of  the  pieces  (no.  15),  which  is  similar  to  those  on  the  gold  annular  brooch  from 
Cheste  (see  above),  suggest  that  this  new  group  came  from  the  eastern  zone  of 
southern  Celtiberia  (see  n.i  above). 

Metrology 


The  statistical  analysis  of  the  weight  of  all  objects  contained  in  the  ANS  hoard 
emphasizes  the  small  size  and  weights  of  the  items:  93%  of  the  136  pieces  weigh 
less  than  2 g.  Although  the  weights  of  the  individual  pieces  might  appear  quite 
irregular,  peaks  in  the  histogram  (Fig.  1)  show  prominent  groupings  around  the 
intervals  of  0.45-0.60  g and  0.9-1.05  g,  and  less  prominent,  but  perhaps  still  sig- 
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nificant  groupings  around  1.35-1.50  g and  1.95-2.10  g.  These  four  concentrations 
might  indicate  a desire  to  produce  fractional  pieces  at  intervals  of  0.5 -0.6  g.  If 
this  is,  in  fact,  what  we  are  observing,  these  intervals  could  be  explained  as  ratio- 
nal fractions  of  the  prevalent  4.5  g silver  coin  standard  used  for  both  the  Roman 
denarius  and  the  Emporitan  drachms  (and  their  Iberian  imitations).28  Indeed,  the 
peak  at  0.45-0.60  g corresponds  to  Emporitan  and  Iberian  fractions  (see  Conclu- 
sions below).  As  would  seem  to  be  the  case  elsewhere  (cf.  Kim  and  Kroll  2008,  this 
volume),  transactional  needs  could  have  dictated  the  use  of  smaller  silver  pieces 
in  a wider  variety  of  rationalized  weights  than  was  provided  by  the  coinage  in  cir- 
culation. The  presence  of  fragmented  coinage  in  this  hoard  along  with  miniscule 
pieces  of  Hacksilber  is  also  strongly  suggestive  of  a parallel  and  complementary 
use  of  coinage  and  Hacksilber  to  cover  a broad  range  of  transactions,  from  the 
smallest  to  the  greatest.  The  lowest  weight  piece  in  the  hoard,  no.  123  at  just  0.03 
g,  is  also  suggestive  of  either  very  low  value  transactions,  or  the  need  for  such  tiny 
pieces  to  fine  tune  the  scales  in  a transaction  (Table  2). 


Table  2.  Statistical  values  of  all  silver  objects  in  the  hoard  (measured  in  grams). 


Number 

Total  weight  Mean  Median 

Dev.  stand. 

Max.  weight 

Min.  weight 

136 

126.62  0.931  0.73 

0.9389 

8.39 

0.03 

Chronology 

While  a number  of  pieces  of  jewelry  from  the  hoard  have  parallels  that  can  be  dat- 
ed to  the  end  of  the  third  century  or  beginning  of  the  second  century  BCE,  which 
have  also  appeared  in  hoards  of  Hacksilber  that  are  analogous  to  the  ANS  hoard 
(Garcia- Bellido  1990b:  110-111;  Villalonga,  1993:  70  s.;  Hildebrandt  1993: 186),  it 
is  the  coins  from  this  hoard  that  provide  the  best  dating  evidence.  Of  the  coins,  the 
fragments  of  Iberian  imitations  of  Emporitan  drachmas  (nos.  2-4)  suggest  a burial 
date  of  around  200  BCE.  It  is  dear  from  the  X4  (Sills  2003:  392,  no.  77)  and  Orpesa 
la  Vella  hoards  (Ripolles  2005:1 5-34),  both  of  which  contained  a great  quantity  of 
these  issues,  that  these  coins  had  already  been  struck  by  206  BCE.  Despite  their 
fragmented  state,  the  preservation  of  the  types  on  the  drachms  in  the  ANS  hoard 
is  good,  indicating  that  the  coins  had  not  been  in  circulation  long  before  they  met 
the  chisel.  On  this  basis  we  propose  that  the  hoard  was  buried  within  a reasonably 
short  period  after  ca.  206  BCE.  Whether  this  period  was  a few  years  later  while 
the  Second  Punic  War  was  still  raging,  or  in  the  first  decade  of  the  second  century 

28.  See  Villaronga  (2003)  77-81  and  (1998),  45-56.  The  Roman  denarius  standard  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  used  than  the  Carthaginian  shekel  standard  (c.  7.20-6.8  g);  see  Villa- 
ronga (1973),  97-98- 
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after  the  war  had  ended,  we  cannot  say  with  certainty,  although  the  lack  of  Roman 
issues  in  the  hoard  (as  we  have  it)  could  be  indicative  of  an  earlier  date,  before  they 
had  reached  wider  circulation  in  Iberia. 

Conclusions 

That  this  hoard  was  assembled  around  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War  has  poten- 
tially significant  interpretive  consequences.  In  the  final  years  of  the  third  century, 
the  Iberian  Peninsula  was  the  scene  of  competing  interests  and  outright  war  be- 
tween the  most  important  powers  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  generating  some 
of  the  most  impressive  troop  movements  yet  seen  in  the  west.  As  the  war  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians  progressed,  silver,  especially  in  the  form  of 
coinage,  increasingly  became  the  primary  means  of  financing  the  war  (Marchetti 
1978:  385;  Villaronga  1984b).  Both  warring  parties  were  motivated  to  put  into 
circulation  a huge  volume  of  coinage  paid  out  to  their  armies,  which  in  turn  was 
spent  in  the  regional  economies.  The  financial  stress  produced  by  the  war  and 
the  insatiable  demand  for  currency  led  both  sides  (Romans  and  Carthaginians)  to 
adopt  many  types  of  coins,  not  just  their  own,  to  meet  their  expenses,  including 
at  times  the  coins  of  their  adversaries  and  local  communities  acquired  as  booty  or 
extractions  from  conquered  territories  (cf.  Crawford  1985:  70-71).  This  mixing 
of  coinages  was  exacerbated  by  mercenary  soldiers  switching  sides  in  the  fight 
and  bringing  their  accumulated  wealth  in  coins  with  them  to  the  other  side.  Such 
mechanisms  would  explain  why  Iberian  hoards  of  this  period  generally  have  such 
a broad  mix  of  coinages,  including  Carthaginian,  Roman,  Emporitan  and  Iberian 
imitation  issues,  as  well  as  diverse  Greek  pieces  coming  from  South  Italy,  Sicily, 
Macedonia,  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor. 

While  the  influx  of  many  diverse  types  of  coinage  undoubtedly  increased  the 
potential  for  using  coins  in  a variety  of  monetary  transactions,  the  concurrent 
presence  of  silver  bullion  (Hacksilber)  in  Iberian  hoards  of  this  period— and  be- 
fore and  after — attest  to  the  continuing  importance  of  this  type  of  private,  rather 
than  state-sponsored,  monetary  instrument  and  the  behavior  patterns,  e.g.,  weigh- 
ing silver  in  transactions,  that  its  presence  implies.  Although  hoards  containing 
silver  fragments,  both  formless  chunks  and  complete  or  cut  jewelry,  were  un- 
til recently  considered  to  be  primarily  non-monetary  stores  of  metal  for  use  by 
silversmiths  vel  sim.  (cf.  Hubert  1998: 80-84),  the  monetary  role  of  Hacksilber  and 
other  forms  of  uncoined  metal  has  become  more  apparent,  even  in  areas,  like  the 
archaic  and  classical-period  Aegean  and  Near  East,  that  saw  considerable  use  of 
coinage.29  This  hoard,  and  other  Iberian  hoards  containing  Hacksilber,  especially 

29.  See  especially  Kim  and  Kroll  (2008);  Kroll  (2008);  Balmuth  (2001);  and  van  Alfen 
( 2004 -05  a and  b). 
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those  coming  from  the  interior  areas,  show  that  by  the  end  of  the  third  century 
BCE  the  practice  of  storing  wealth  and  transacting  in  weighed  silver  bullion  was 
widespread  (cf.  Ripolles  2004: 333-344). 

This  monetary  use  of  silver  bullion  did  not  begin  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  dur- 
ing the  years  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  but  existed  previously,  as  can  be  deduced 
from  the  fact  that  hoards  buried  during  the  fourth  century  BCE  contained  notice- 
able quantities  of  cut  silver,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Pont  de  Molins  and  Montgd 
hoards.30  Initially,  during  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  BCE,  the  use  and  circu- 
lation of  Hacksilber  seems  to  have  been  limited  primarily  to  the  Mediterranean 
coastal  strip.  During  the  years  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  however,  the  practice 
spread  further  inland  as  the  scale  of  use  also  increased. 

We  do  not  know  if  silver  bullion  was  ever  used  as  a primary  means  of  paying 
mercenaries  or  distributing  booty,  that  is,  if  it  was  ever  formally  adopted  by  the 
warring  states  as  a contingent  means  of  payment  in  lieu  of  their  own  specie,  but 
no  matter  how  it  made  its  way  into  circulation,  the  bullion  served  a function  that 
coinage  did  not.  As  this  hoard  vividly  demonstrates,  with  81%  of  all  the  silver  piec- 
es of  the  hoard  weighing  between  0.03  and  1.2  g,  bullion  filled  in  the  lower  range 
of  the  monetary  spectrum  where  no  coin  of  such  small,  and  apparently  needed  size 
existed,  or,  if  they  existed,  were  not  in  adequate  supply  to  meet  demand. 

On  this  point,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  major  peak  in  the  weights  of  these 
silver  fragments  (0.45-0.60  g;  Fig.  1)  corresponds  closely  to  the  weight  of  one  im- 
portant contemporary  fractional  coinage,  which  was  issued  in  significant  volume 
in  the  north-east  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  These  Iberian  imita- 
tions of  Massaliotan  and  Emporitan  fractions,  as  well  as  other  small  silver  coin- 
ages coming  from  uncertain  mints  (Villaronga,  1994, 24/46-49, 56-59/131-158A, 
59-60/160-169B,  77-7 8/1-13),  have  average  weights  between  ca.  0.40  and  0.60 
g;  smaller  fractions  have  still  lower  average  weights.  The  high  demand  for  these 
fractions  is  seen  in  their  frequent  appearance  in  Second  Punic  War  hoards  gener- 
ally, and  in  particularly  great  number  in  the  Villarrubia  de  los  Ojos  (Ciudad  Real) 
hoard  (Garcia  Garrido  i99o).31 

From  a monetary  standpoint,  this  new  hoard  provides  evidence  not  for  the 
general  use  of  monetary  Hacksilber  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  which  had  begun 

30.  Pont  de  Molins  ( IGCH  2313;  Campo  1987):  ingots  and  Hacksilber  weighing  ca.  2 kg; 
Montgo:  (Chabds  1891:  59-64;  IGCH  2312):  1 kg  in  the  form  of  complete  or  fragmented 
silver  ingots,  Hacksilber,  as  well  as  108  g in  worked  objects. 

31.  Although  the  evidence  for  prices  in  this  period  is  limited,  we  get  a sense  for  why 
there  was  such  a demand  for  fractional  coinage,  and  corresponding  Hacksilber,  from  two 
passages  in  Polybius:  the  wage  of  a legionary  was  two  obols  per  day  (=  ca.  0.75  g of  silver; 
Polybius  VI.39.12),  while  a night’s  stay  at  an  inn  in  Galia  Cisalpina  was  a semis  (=  ca.  0.19  g 
of  silver;  Polybius  11.15.6). 
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centuries  earlier,  but  for  a mode  of  monetization  that  was  both  deepening,  in 
terms  of  the  range  of  transactions  accommodated  by  Hacksilber,  and  widening,  in 
terms  of  its  geographical  expansion,  and  one  that  was  also  exhibiting  tremendous 
flexibility  in  its  concurrent  (unregulated?)  use  of  multiple  monetary  instruments 
to  achieve  the  same  transactional  goals. 

Appendix  1.  Catalogue 


I.  Coins 


Subtotal:  10.28  g. 

1.  Arse.  Drachma.  4. 

Obv.:  Female  head,  with  Corinthian 
helmet,  to  r. 

Rev.:  Bearded  man-faced  bull, 
advancing  to  r.;  above,  Iberian 
legend  [W^W]  ; crescent  in 
front. 

AR.  2.43  g.  Pierced. 

Ripolles  and  Llorens  (2002):  23a. 

ANS  2007.1.1  5. 

2.  Iberian  imitation  of  Emporitan 
drachma. 

Obv.:  Wreathed  female  head  r.;  three 
dolphins  around  (only  one  visible). 
Rev.:  Pegasus  r.;  [head  in  form  of 
a small  crouching  figure];  below 
crescent  and  Iberian  legend 

[CnimjoH 

AR.  1.0  g.  Fragmented:  1/4. 

Villaronga  (1998):  311-330. 

ANS  2007.1.2 

3.  Iberian  imitation  of  Emporitan  6- 
drachma. 

Obv.:  Wreathed  female  head  r.;  three 
dolphins  around  (only  one  visible). 
Rev.:  Pegasus  r.;  head  in  form  of 
a small  crouching  figure;  [below 
Iberian  legend?]. 

AR.  2.50  g.  Fragmented:  1/2.  7. 

ANS  2007.1.3 


Iberian  imitation  of  Emporitan 
drachma. 

Obv.:  [Wreathed]  female  head  r.; 
[three  dolphins  around]. 

Rev.:  Pegasus  r.;  head  in  form  of 
a small  crouching  figure;  [below 
Iberian  legend?]. 

AR.  1.41  g.  Fragmented:  1/4. 

ANS  2007.1.4 

Stater  of  Dyrrachium.  300-200 
BCE 

Obv.:  Cow  sucking  calf;  no  circle  of 
dots. 

Rev.:  Double  stellate  pattern  in 
square  frame. 

AR.  0.99  g.  The  design  of  the  stellate 
pattern  has  similarities  with  coins 
minted  before  200  BCE,  see  SNG 
Fitzwilliam  Museum  2540;  SNG 
Cop.  443-444- 
ANS  2007.1.5 

Not  identified.  Gaulish? 

Obv.:  Part  of  a male  head? 

Rev.:  Traces  of  a non-identified 
figure. 

AR.  0.99  g.  Fragmented:  trapezoidal 
shape. 

ANS  2007.1.6 

Not  identified. 

AR.  0.60  g. 

ANS  2007.1.7 
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8.Not  identified. 

AR.  0.45  g- 
ANS  2007.1.8 

II.  Jewelry  Fragments 

Subtotal:  37.22  g 

9.  Chisel -worked  sheet  fragment 
Small  fragment  ofa  silver  plate  chisel- 
worked  repujada.  Rectangular  form, 
with  three  concentric  circles  around 
a central  point,  with  additional 
linear  elements.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  piece  is  missing,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  nailed  to  some  object. 
Weight:  0.44  g. 

ANS  2007.1.9 

10.  Sheet  fragment 

Fragment  of  a silver  plate  object, 
dubbed,  doubled  and  folded.  Linear 
elements  along  one  edge,  perhaps 
from  a weld. 

Weight:  2.15  g. 

ANS  2007.1.10 

11.  Band  fragment 

Fragment  of  a band,  folded  and 
twisted  into  a spiral. 

Weight:  1.01  g. 

ANS  2007.1.11 

12.  Die-decorated  plate  fragment 
Doubled  over  plate  fragment,  one 
side  with  U-shaped  die-made 
decorations,  the  other  side  smooth. 
Weight:  2.05  g. 

ANS  2007.1.12 

13.  Wire  fragment 

Wire  fragment  formed  by  3 or  4 
wires  of  silver,  braided  into  an  S 
and  fused,  possibly  belonging  to  the 
foot  of  a fibula,  or  an  arm/neckring 


( torques ) or  a bracelet  ( viria ). 
Weight:  2.08  g. 

ANS  2007.1.13 

14.  Brooch  fragment 

Fragment  of  a tube,  the  upper 
portion  of  which  has  a rim  with  a 
small  cord  border.  Two  small  balls 
are  welded  into  one  end,  three 
small  rings  into  the  other,  one 
longitudinal  and  two  in  parallel,  a 
welded  band  under  the  rings.  This 
fragment  could  belong  to  a bow 
fibula  or  brooch  of  the  La  Tfcne-type. 
Weight:  1.62  g. 

ANS  2007.1.14 

15.  Bracelet  fragment 

Fragment  of  the  end  of  a bracelet 
with  band  section  finished  in  the 
form  of  a snake  head,  two  semi- 
globular  eyes  and  other  two  semi- 
globular  protuberances  for  nostrils 
at  the  end.  The  edges  are  raised 
with  a central,  chisel-worked  spine. 
The  interior  face  is  smooth. 

Weight:  0.53  g. 

ANS  2007.1.15 

16.  Fibula  fragment? 

Tubular  fragment  with  a small 
rod,  decorated  with  a line  of  dots, 
welded  to  one  side.  The  tube 
appears  to  have  been  tapered. 
Weight:  1.01  g. 

ANS  2007.1.16 

17.  Chisel-worked  plate  fragment 
Fragment  of  a rectangular  small 
plate,  chisel-worked  decoration. 
The  edges  are  decorated  with 
a series  of  perpendicular  lines, 
the  interior  the  center  of  a motif 
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perhaps  featuring  two  wolves  heads 
and  two  aquatic  birds.  This  fragment 
may  be  related  to  no.  9. 

Weight:  0.43  g. 

ANS  2007.1.17 

18.  Decorated  rod  fragment 
Fragment  of  a rod  with  circular 
cross  section,  decorated  with  three 
spheres  made  with  a chisel  or  fused, 
the  largest  sphere  in  the  center  with 
two  smaller  on  both  sides,  one  of 
which  is  decorated  with  incised 
lines.  It  may  be  a fragment  of  a high 
foot  of  a brooch  of  La  Tine  scheme. 
Weight:  8.39  g. 

ANS  2007.1.18 

19.  Plate  fragment  with  circular  opening 
Fragment  of  a plate  with  a circular 
perforation  reinforced  by  a rim 
formed  by  a welded  wire  of  circular 
section. 

Weight:  0.41  g. 

ANS  2007.1.19 

20.  Fragment  of  bar  of  octagonal  cross 
section 

This  fragment  may  belong  to  a neck- 
ring or  to  a bracelet. 

Weight:  4.35  g. 

ANS  2007.1.20 

21.  Fragment  of  bar  of  square  cross 
section 

Weight:  0.57  g. 

ANS  2007.1.21 

22.  Rod  fragment 

Square  cross  section  at  one  end, 
circular  at  the  other.  It  seems  to 
have  been  slightly  twisted. 

Weight:  0.17  g. 

ANS  2007.1.22 


23.  Fragment 

Fragment  that  seems  to  have 
been  turned  due  to  mouldings  of 
semicircular  section,  separated  by 
a larger  concave  moulding.  The 
piece  seems  to  be  slightly  twisted. 
Weight:  0.55  g. 

ANS  2007.1.23 

24.  Bracelet  fragment 

Fragment  of  band  with  lateral  rims 
and  a line  of  chiselled  points  in  the 
middle;  the  other  face  is  smooth.  It 
may  belong  to  15. 

Weight:  0.40  g. 

ANS  2007.1.24 

25.  Bracelet  fragment 

Fragment  of  band  with  lateral  rims; 
the  other  face  is  smooth. 

Weight:  0.85  g. 

ANS  2007.1.25 

26.  Chisel  and  die-worked  plate 
fragment 

Fragment  of  plate  with  thickened 
edge,  below  which  chisel-worked 
cord  decoration  between  two 
fine  riders,  and  a series  of  die- 
formed  triangles  imitating  very 
schematic  ovae.  Likely  the  edge 
of  a vase  with  concave-convex 
profile  (cf.  Raddatz,  1969,  pi.  8,19). 
Weight:  0.36  g. 

ANS  2007.1.26 

27.  Twisted  rod  or  wire  fragment 
Possibly  part  of  a torque  or  neckring 
made  with  braided  wires. 

Weight:  0.95  g. 

ANS  2007.1.27 
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28.  Chisel-worked  plate  fragment 
Fragment  of  a small  plate  with 
thickened  edge,  below  which  chisel- 
made  cord  decoration.  Possibly  part 
of  a chaliciforme  vase  (cf.  Raddatz, 
1969,  pi.  9.  n°  32,  42-47.  etc.). 
Weight:  0.33  g. 

ANS  2007.1.28 

29.  Folded  band  fragment 

Band  fragment  with  lateral  rims 
along  which  small  oblique  chisel- 
cuts.  The  other  face  is  smooth. 
Possibly  part  of  a band-bracelet. 
Weight:  1.04  g. 

ANS  2007.1.29 

30.  Small  ingot  (?)  fragment 
Possible  test  cut  in  one  face 
Weight:  1.37  g. 

ANS  2007.1.30 

31.  Folded  band  fragment 

Possible  band  bracelet  fragment 
with  well-defined  lateral  rims.  Its 
inferior  face  is  smooth. 

Weight:  1.52  g. 

ANS  2007.1.31 

32.  Decorated  plate  fragment 
Fragment  of  plate  with  a chiselled 
decorationformingalineoftriangles. 
Weight:  1.66  g. 

ANS  2007.1.32 

33.  Twisted  rod  fragment 
Fragment  of  a rod  or  wire  of  circular 
cross  section  slightly  twisted  that 
could  be  part  of  a wire  neckring  of 
braided  wires. 

Weight:  1.05  g. 

ANS  2007.1.33 


34.  Twisted  rod  fragment 
Fragment  of  a rod  with  rectangular 
cross  section  that  is  narrowed  or 
sharpened  towards  one  of  the  ends. 
Likely  not  part  of  a wire  neckring 
formed  by  twisted  elements. 
Weight:  1.55  g. 

ANS  2007.1.34 

35.  Chiselled  band  fragment 
Fragment  of  a silver-tape  with 
its  end  sharpened  as  a wire.  It  is 
decorated  with  two  lines  of  chiselled 
lines  of  triangles  in  opposite  sense 
separated  by  one  slight  central 
rime. 

Weight:  0.38  g. 

ANS  2007.1.35 

III.  Rod  Fragments 

Subtotal:  23.17  g. 

36.  Fragment  of  wire  with  circular 
cross  section 

It  is  slightly  faceted  in  the  middle. 
Weight:  1.88  g. 

ANS  2007.1.36 

37.  Fragment  of  bar  with  circular  cross 
section 

Folded  and  broken  in  middle.  It 
has  copper  concretions  like  no.  41. 
Weight:  1.26  g. 

ANS  2007.1.37 

38.  Fragment  of  bar  with  circular  cross 
section 

Weight:  1.04  g. 

ANS  2007.1.38 

39.  Fragment  of  bar  with  circular  cross 
section  Note  size. 

Weight:  0.73  g. 

ANS  2007.1.39 
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40.  Fragment  of  heavy  wire  with 
circular  cross  section 

It  is  slightly  twisted. 

Weight:  0.82  g. 

ANS  2007.1.40 

41.  Fragment  of  heavy  wire  with 
circular  cross  section 

Weight:  0.59  g. 

ANS  2007.1.41 

42.  Fragment  of  heavy  wire  with 
circular  cross  section 
Weight:  0.93  g. 

ANS  2007.1.42 

43.  Fragment  of  wire  with  circular  cross 
section 

Weight  1.04  g. 

ANS  2007.1.43 

44.  Fragment  of  wire  with  circular  cross 
section 

Weight.  1.29  g. 

ANS  2007.1.44 

45.  Fragment  of  bar  with  circular  cross 
section  Possible  smelting-flashes  on 
one  side. 

Weight:  1.39  g. 

ANS  2007.1.45 

46.  Fragment  of  bar  with  circular  cross 
section.  Note  copper  concretions  as 
on  42. 

Weight:  1.76  g. 

ANS  2007.1.46 

47.  Fragment  of  bar  with  circular  cross 
section 

Note  cut  marks. 

Weight:  1.37  g. 

ANS  2007.1.47 


48.  Fragment  of  bar  with  circular  cross 
section 

Note  cut  marks. 

Weight:  1.87  g. 

ANS  2007.1.48 

49.  Fragment  of  bar  with  circular  cross 
section 

Note  that  one  portion  is  oval  in 
cross  section.  Weight.  3.85  g. 

ANS  2007.1.49 

50.  Fragment  of  bar  with  circular  cross 
section 

Note  cut  marks 
Weight:  1.36  g. 

ANS  2007.1.50 

51.  Fragment  of  bar  with  hexagonal 
cross  section 

Weight:  0.80  g. 

ANS  2007.1.51 

52.  Fragment  of  bar  with  circular  cross 
section 

Weight:  1.19  g. 

ANS  2007.1.52 

IV.  Hacksilber 

Subtotal:  29.44  g 

53.  Cut  ingot  fragment 
Weight:  1.52  g. 

ANS  2007.1.53 

54.  Cut  ingot  fragment 
Note  copper  concretions. 

Weight:  1.13  g. 

ANS  2007.1.54 

55.  Cut  ingot  fragment 
Weight:  0.83  g. 

ANS  2007.1.55 
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56.  Cut  ingot  fragment  66.  Cut  ingot  fragment 


Flattened  (slightly  thicker  than  foil). 
Weight:  0.57  g. 

ANS  2007.1.56 

57.  Cut  ingot  fragment 
Note  flashes. 

Weight:  2.55  g. 

ANS  2007.1.57 

58.  Cut  ingot  fragment 
Weight:  1.66  g. 

ANS  2007.1.58 

59.  Cut  ingot  fragment 

Flattened  (slightly  thicker  than  foil). 
Weight:  0.75  g. 

ANS  2007.1.59 

60.  Cut  ingot  fragment 
Note  flashes. 

Weight:  0.46  g. 

ANS  2007.1.60 

61.  Cut  ingot  fragment 
Note  cut  marks. 

Weight:  0.59  g. 

ANS  2007.1.61 

62.  Cut  ingot  fragment 
Weight:  0.52  g. 

ANS  2007.1.62 

63.  Cut  ingot  fragment 
Weight:  0.50  g. 

ANS  2007.1.63 

64.  Cut  ingot  fragment 
Possibly  a coin  fragment. 

Weight:  1.19  g. 

ANS  2007.1.64 

65.  Cut  ingot  fragment 
Weight:  0.45  g. 

ANS  2007.1.65 


Weight:  2.52  g. 

ANS  2007.1.66 

67.  Cut  ingot  fragment 
Note  copper  concretions. 

Weight:  0.65  g. 

ANS  2007.1.67 

68.  Cut  ingot  fragment 
Weight:  0.72  g. 

ANS  2007.1.68 

69.  Ingot  fragment  or  drop  of  silver 
smelting 

Note  copper  concretions. 

Weight:  0.56  g. 

ANS  2007.1.69 

70.  Cut  ingot  fragment 
Weight:  0.78  g. 

ANS  2007.1.70 

71.  Ingot  fragment  or  drop  of 
silver  smelting 

Weight:  0.81  g. 

ANS  2007.1.71 

72.  Ingot  fragment  or  drop  of 
silver  smelting 

Weight:  1.09  g. 

ANS  2007.1.72 

73.  Cut  ingot  fragment 
Weight:  1.10  g. 

ANS  2007.1.73 

74.  Ingot  fragment  or  drop  of 
silver  smelting 

Weight:  1.99  g. 

ANS  2007.1.74 

75.  Cut  ingot  fragment 
Weight:  1.19  g. 

ANS  2007.1.75 
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76.  Cut  ingot  fragment 
Flattened. 

Weight:  0.46  g. 

ANS  2007.1.76 

77.  Ingot  fragment  or  drop  of 
silver  smelting 
Flattened  oval  form 
Weight:  0.52  g. 

78.  Cut  ingot  fragment 
Note  copper  concretions. 
Weight:  1.03  g. 

ANS  2007.1.78 

79.  Cut  ingot  fragment 
Weight:  0.56  g. 

ANS  2007.1.79 

80.  Ingot  fragment  or  drop 
of  silver  smelting 
Weight:  0.49  g. 

ANS  2007.1.80 

81.  Cut  ingot  fragment 
Weight:  0.99  g. 

ANS  2007.1.81 

82.  Cut  ingot  fragment 
One  edge  beveled. 

Weight:  0.39  g. 

ANS  2007.1.82 

83.  Cut  ingot  fragment 
One  edge  beveled. 

Weight:  0.87  g. 

ANS  2007.1.83 

V.  Foil 

Subtotal:  26.51  g. 

84.  Plate  fragment 
Folded  and  crumpled. 
Weight:  1.18  g. 

ANS  2007.1.84 


85.  Plate  fragment 
Folded  and  crumpled. 
Weight:  0.85  g. 

ANS  2007.1.85 

86.  Plate  fragment 
Folded. 

Weight:  0.27  g. 

ANS  2007.1.86 

87.  Plate  fragment 
Folded. 

Weight:  0.36  g. 

ANS  2007.1.87 

88.  Plate  or  band  fragment 
Possibly  a bracelet  fragment? 
Weight:  0.17  g. 

ANS  2007.1.88 

89.  Plate  fragment 
Crumpled. 

Weight:  0.20  g. 

ANS  2007.1.89 

90.  Plate  or  band  fragment 
Folded. 

Weight:  0.64  g. 

ANS  2007.1.90 

91.  Plate  fragment 
Crumpled. 

Weight:  0.06  g. 

ANS  2007.1.91 

92.  Plate  fragment 
Folded  and  crumpled. 
Weight:  0.44  g. 

ANS  2007.1.92 

93.  Plate  fragment 
Crumpled. 

Weight:  0.13  g. 

ANS  2007.1.93 
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94.  Plate  fragment 
Folded. 

Weight:  0.50  g. 

ANS  2007.1.94 

95.  Plate  fragment 

Rolled  or  coiled,  one  edge  cut. 
Weight:  1.07  g. 

ANS  2007.1.95 

96.  Plate  fragment 

Rolled  or  coiled,  small  spot 
of  copper  corrosion. 

Weight:  0.75  g. 

ANS  2007.1.96 

97.  Plate  fragment 

Folded  band  with  copper  corrosion. 
Weight:  0.78  g. 

ANS  2007.1.97 

98.  Plate  fragment 
Crumpled. 

Weight:  0.60  g. 

ANS  2007.1.98 

99.  Plate  (or  ingot?)  fragment 
Note  cut  marks. 

Weight:  0.51  g. 

ANS  2007.1.99 

100.  Plate  fragment 
Crumpled. 

Weight:  0.07  g. 

ANS  2007.1.100 

101.  Plate  fragment 
Folded. 

Weight:  1.02  g. 

ANS  2007.1.101 

102.  Plate  fragment 
Crumpled  with  copper 
concretions. 

Weight:  0.42  g. 

ANS  2007.1.102 


103.  Plate  fragment 
Weight:  0.18  g. 

ANS  2007.1.103 

104.  Plate  fragment 
Weight:  0.23  g. 

ANS  2007.1.104 

105.  Plate  (or  ingot?)  fragment 
Note  cut  marks. 

Weight:  0.47  g. 

ANS  2007.1.105 

106.  Plate  fragment 

Folded;  note  raised  decoration 
Weight:  0.10  g. 

ANS  2007.1.106 

107.  Plate  fragment 
Crumpled. 

Weight:  0.26  g. 

ANS  2007.1.107 

108.  Plate  fragment 

Folded  with  a wire  passing 
through  a perforation. 

Weight:  0.54  g. 

ANS  2007.1.107 

109.  Band  fragment 
Folded  and  coiled. 

Weight:  0.08  g. 

ANS  2007.1.109 

110.  Plate  fragment 
Crumpled. 

Weight:  0.79  g. 

ANS  2007.1.110 

111.  Plate  fragment 
Crumpled  with  small 
amount  of  copper  concretion. 
Weight:  0.57  g. 

ANS  2007.1.111 
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112.  Plate  fragment 
Folded. 

Weight : 0.76  g. 

ANS  2007.1.112 

113.  Plate  fragment 
Folded. 

Weight:  0.65  g. 

ANS  2007.1.113 

114.  Plate  fragment 

Coiled  with  a small  amount 
of  copper  concretion. 
Weight:  1.20  g. 

ANS  2007.1.114 

115.  Plate  fragment 
Fragmented  by  folding, 
not  cutting 

Weight:  0.32  g. 

ANS  2007.1.115 

1 16.  Plate  (or  ingot?)  fragment 
Note  cut  marks. 

Weight:  0.58  g. 

ANS  2007.1.116 

117.  Plate  fragment 
Folded. 

Weight:  0.31  g. 

ANS  2007.1.117 

118.  Plate  (or  ingot?)  fragment 
Note  cut  marks. 

Weight:  0.73  g. 

ANS  2007.1.118 

1 19.  Plate  fragment 
Folded  and  flattened. 
Weight:  0.97  g. 

ANS  2007.1.119 

120.  Plate  fragment 
Folded  and  crumpled. 
Weight:  0.50  g. 

ANS  2007.1.120 


121.  Plate  fragment 
Weight:  0.31  g. 

ANS  2007.1.121 

122.  Plate  fragment 
Weight:  0.28  g. 

ANS  2007.1.122 

123.  Plate  fragment 
Folded  and  flattened. 

Weight:  0.03  g. 

ANS  2007.1.123 

124.  Plate  fragment 
Folded  and  flattened. 

Weight:  0.21  g. 

ANS  2007.1.124 

125.  Plate  fragment 
Folded. 

Weight:  0.21  g. 

ANS  2007.1.125 

126.  Plate  fragment 
Weight:  0.39  g. 

ANS  2007.1.126 

127.  Band  fragment? 

Weight:  0.48  g. 

ANS  2007.1.127 

128.  Worked  plate  fragment 
Decoration  of  raised  perpendicular 
lines  near  one  edge.  Cf.  no.  9, 
perhaps  part  of  the  same  object. 
Crumpled. 

Weight:  0.12  g. 

ANS  2007.1.128 

129.  Plate  fragment 

Note  copper  concretions. 

Weight:  0.63  g. 

ANS  2007.1.129 
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130.  Plate  fragment 

Note  copper  concretions. 

Weight:  0.36  g. 

ANS  2007.1.130 

131.  Band  fragment 
Folded  and  unfolded 
with  copper  concretion. 

Weight:  1.38  g. 

ANS  2007.1.131 

132.  Plate  (or  ingot?)  fragment 
Weight:  0.84  g. 

ANS  2007.1.132 

133.  Plate  fragment 

Folded,  edges  curled,  perforated. 
Weight:  0.44  g- 
ANS  2007.1.133 


134.  Plate  fragment 
Folded. 

Weight:  0.95  g. 

ANS  2007.1.134 

135.  Plate  fragment 
Weight:  0.36  g. 

ANS  2007.1.135 

136.  Plate  or  band  fragment 
Weight:  0.26  g. 

ANS  2007.1.136 
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The  Bronze  Coinage  of  Tyre: 

The  First  Years  of  Autonomy 

Plates  69-70  Danny  Syon*** 


The  excavations  at  Gamla  yielded  several  hundred  small  bronze  coins  of  Tyre, 
minted  in  the  first  decades  following  the  citys  autonomy  in  125  BCE.  The 
study  of  these  mostly  unpublished  coins  casts  light  on  the  mint  in  this  tran- 
sitional period.  Coins  of  four  different  types  are  dated  “year  1”  and  another, 
showing  Melqart  and  a palm  tree,  is  dated  from  year  3 to  28.  This  latter  type 
is  probably  often  confused  by  numismatists  with  the  similar  Seleucid  issues  of 
the  city.  A checklist  is  provided  for  identifying  and  differentiating  the  coins 
with  this  civic  type  from  the  Seleucid  coins. 

Introduction 

To  date,  Hill’s  monumental  volume  of  BMC  Phoenicia  remains  practically  the  only 
reference  work  for  the  coinage  of  Tyre.  Tyre  is  possibly  one  of  the  most  prolific  mints 
of  antiquity,  and  it  is  certainly  the  most  important  in  the  southern  Levant  from  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  BCE  to  the  end  of  city  coinages  under  Gallienus. 
Though  new  coin  types  of  the  city  are  identified  with  some  regularity  (mainly  colo- 
nial types  from  the  third  century  CE) , the  preparation  of  a new  corpus  has  remained 
a daunting  task  that  no  numismatist  seems  to  want  to  undertake.  The  present  ar- 
ticle examines  a short  period  of  some  thirty  years  in  the  mint’s  history  in  the  Helle- 
nistic period  through  some  unpublished  coins  found  in  the  excavations  at  Gamla. 

* This  article  is  a reworking  of  a section  from  my  doctoral  dissertation  (Syon  2004, 69-75). 

Israel  Antiquities  Authority,  P.  O.  Box  1094,  Akko  24110,  Israel. 

**  I am  grateful  to  Oliver  D.  Hoover  for  commenting  on  an  earlier  draft  of  this  paper.  All 
mistakes  and  omissions  remain,  of  course,  mine  alone. 
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The  town  of  Gamla,  situated  on  the  Golan,  was  excavated  by  the  late  Shmarya 
Gutmann  over  fourteen  seasons,  and  later  by  myself  and  my  associate  Zvi  Yavor.1 
The  excavations  uncovered  a Jewish  city  of  the  Second  Temple  period,  which  fell  to 
the  Romans  in  67  CE,  during  the  Jewish  War,  as  recounted  by  the  historian  Flavius 
Josephus  (The  Jewish  War  4.1-83).  Since  the  site  was  not  inhabited  after  that  date, 
the  town  provides  an  unprecedented  glimpse  into  Jewish  life  of  the  first  centuries 
BCE  and  CE,  as  well  as  to  a Roman  battlefield  that  was  left  undisturbed. 

About  6,300  coins  were  recovered  in  the  excavations  (Syon  2004,  forthcom- 
ing), of  which  no  fewer  than  1,287  were  minted  at  Tyre.  Except  one  silver  coin 
of  the  fourth  century  BCE  and  three  Ptolemaic  bronze  coins,  these  include  527 
Seleucid  coins  and  756  autonomous  issues  minted  in  or  after  125  BCE,  the  year 
when  Demetrius  II  was  murdered  in  Tyre  and  the  city  declared  its  autonomy. 
The  autonomous  issues  found  at  Gamla  include  forty-six  silver  sheqels  and  half- 
sheqels (equivalent  to  tetradrachms  and  didrachms  respectively),  and  the  rest  are 
bronze  coins. 

The  bronze  coins  can  be  further  separated:  625  coins  are  dated  to  the  twenty- 
eight  years  between  125  and  99/8  BCE,  and  only  twenty-six  coins  to  the  nearly 
170-year-long  period  between  99/8  BCE  and  67  CE,  when  Gamla  was  captured  by 
the  Romans  and  then  abandoned.  An  additional  fifty-nine  coins  cannot  be  dated 
precisely.  This  large  number  of  coins  provides  a glimpse  into  the  workings  of  the 
Tyrian  mint  during  its  transition  from  a royal  Seleucid  mint  to  an  autonomous 
mint.  The  autonomous  mint  of  Tyre  set  the  tone  in  autonomous  silver  coinage 
for  the  southern  Levant  for  almost  two  hundred  years  (125  BCE-66  CE).  Tyre’s 
autonomous  bronze  coinage  continued  for  over  three  hundred  years,  until  it  was 
replaced  by  Roman-style  provincial  coinage  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  CE, 
and  eventually  by  colonial  coinage.  Tyre  thus  minted  autonomous  coins  far  longer 
than  any  other  city. 

The  Coins 

The  first  twenty-five  or  so  years  of  autonomy  at  Tyre  are  characterized  by  much 
experimentation  with  the  bronze  coinage,  in  which  various  ephemeral  types  were 
introduced  and  discontinued.2  Ultimately,  the  mint  settled  on  some  fairly  rigid 
obverse/reverse  combinations.  Initially,  the  obverses  carried  the  heads  of  either 
Tyche  or  Melqart,  even  on  what  appear  to  be  similar  denominations,  which  may 
have  been  confusing  to  the  user.  Some  Seleucid  reverse  types  were  continued,  later 

1.  The  final  publication  of  Gamla  is  in  progress:  volume  1 appeared  in  2006  (Berlin  2006). 
An  overview  of  the  site  is  in  NEAEHL  2:  459-463,  Syon  1992  and  2002. 

2.  In  what  follows,  square  brackets  []  denote  the  catalog  number  as  it  will  appear  in  Syon 
(forthcoming),  which  is  the  final  publication  of  all  the  coins  found  at  Gamla. 
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to  be  dropped  in  favor  of  the  ubiquitous  head  of  Tyche/galley  and  head  of  Tyche/ 
palm  types.  The  head  of  Melqart  reappeared  on  the  bronzes  in  the  second  half  of 
the  first  century  BCE  on  the  Melqart/club  types  ( BMC  Phoenicia,  257-258),  not 
one  of  which  were  found  at  Gamla.  The  placement  of  the  Tyrian  monogram  and 
the  date  also  underwent  some  changes,  and  in  these  formative  years  they  can  be 
found  on  either  the  right  or  the  left  side,  or  sometimes  both  on  the  same  side. 

The  Tyche  Coins 

No  bronze  coins  have  yet  been  published  for  the  very  first  years  of  autonomy.  At 
Gamla,  there  are  four  small  bronze  denominations  struck  in  this  period. 

1.  Obv.  Head  of  Tyche  r.,  veiled,  wearing  turreted  crown;  dotted  border. 

Rev.  Stylized  ram  to  1.;  behind:  palm  branch;  in  upper  1.  field:  on  r.,  date: 

LA  (126/5  BCE);  below:  * (?);  dotted  border.3 

One  specimen,  10  mm,  1.35  g [1275]. 

This  coin  is  a direct  continuation  of  a similar  Seleucid  type  of  Tyre  first  appearing 
under  Antiochus  VII  (SC  2,  no.  2114)  and  later  in  the  last  years  of  Demetrius  II. 
The  last  one  is  dated  127/6  BCE  (SC  2,  no.  2198).  Another  small  coin,  designated 
as  “Unattributed  Issue  of  Southern  Coele  Syria”  (SC  2,  no.  2207)  and  dated  ten- 
tatively to  the  second  reign  of  Demetrius  II,  has  an  obverse  that  carries  an  ex- 
traordinarily similar  ram.  Tentatively,  this  coin  is  attributed  to  Tyre  because  of  the 
abundance  of  Tyrian  coins  found  in  Israel.4 

The  type  on  the  reverse  of  this  coin  is  almost  invariably  described  as  “prow,” 
“spur,”  or  “forepart”  of  galley  on  both  Seleucid  and  Autonomous  coinage.  While 
most  prows  do  incorporate  a bronze  ram  (cf.,  e.g.,  BMC  Phoenicia,  55,  nos.  23-25 
[Berytus];  SC  2,  no.  2257  [Alexander  Balas],  no.  2328  [Antiochus  IX]),  the  type  of 
this  coin  is  actually  a ram  on  its  own.s  The  nature  of  the  depicted  object  has  now 
been  clarified  by  the  find  of  an  actual  bronze  ram  off  ‘Atlit  (see  PI.  69,  4;  Casson 
and  Stefiy  1991).  Similarly,  the  object  on  which  the  eagle  stands  on  the  reverse  of 
Tyrian  silver  coinage  of  Phoenician  weight— whether  struck  for  the  Seleucid  or 
autonomous  issues — is  also  clearly  a stylized  ram  rather  than  a ship’s  prow  (e.g., 
BMC  Phoenicia,  pi.  29,  no.  19).6  It  is  possible  that  earlier  authors  who  used  the 

3.  The  only  other  specimen  known  to  me,  from  another  die,  is  in  the  Haifa  Municipal  Mu- 
seum, inv.  no.  1330  (Information  courtesy  of  the  museum).  It  is  possible  that  a similar  coin 
is  referred  to  by  Seyrig  from  the  excavations  at  Oumm  el-‘Amed,  but  unfortunately  there  is 
no  photograph  to  compare  to  (Seyrig  1962,  no.  35). 

4. 1 am  grateful  to  Oliver  Hoover  for  discussing  this  possibility  with  me. 

5.  For  a number  of  rams  mistaken  for  prows,  cf.,  e.g„  SC  2,  nos.  2069, 2207. 

6.  On  Sidonian  silver,  a ram  appears  on  autonomous  issues  but  not  on  the  Seleucid  issues 
(e.g.,  BMC  Phoenicia,  pi.  21,  no.  15  ). 
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word  “spur”  had  a ram  in  mind.  In  the  new  volume  of  Seleucid  coins  (SC  2),  this 
is  now  corrected. 

2.  Obv.  Head  of  Tyche  r.,  veiled,  wearing  turreted  crown;  dotted  border. 

Rev.  Stylized  palm  tree;  on  1.:  ¥ ; on  r.,  date,  mostly  obliterated;  dotted  bor- 
der. The  dates  noted  are  A and  A?  (126/5  and  123/3  BCE). 

Eleven  specimens,  9-12  mm,  0.53-2.00  g [1359-1360;  1366-1368;  1370; 

1372-1374; 1379-1380]. 

The  stylized  palm  tree  complements  the  stylized  ram  and  forms  a smaller  denomi- 
nation of  the  same  series.  Incidentally,  coins  nos.  1 and  2 also  prove  that  Tyche 
appears  veiled  on  coins  earlier  than  111  BCE  (e.g.,  Hill  in  BMC  Phoenicia,  liii).7 

3.  Obv.  Head  of  Tyche  r.,  wearing  turreted  crown;  dotted  border. 

Rev.  Stylized  galley’s  prow  1.;  above:  ¥ ; date  LA  (?);  below,  circle  border. 

One  specimen,  12  mm,  1.86  g [1276]. 

Although  the  reading  of  the  date  is  uncertain,  coin  no.  3 surely  belongs  to  this  se- 
ries because  of  its  similarity  of  stylized  design,  the  monogram,  and  inscription. 

All  three  denominations  carry  a Tyche  obverse,  a rather  unusual  phenomenon 
for  civic  bronze  coins  circulating  simultaneously  during  a very  short  period.  Ap- 
parently, in  the  very  first  years  Melqart  was  reserved  for  the  silver  coinage  only, 
and  all  bronzes  carried  a Tyche  obverse.  Beginning  in  year  3 (124/3  BCE),  the  head 
of  Melqart  was  introduced  for  the  bronze.  For  a few  years  (years  3-11),  both  Tyche 
and  Melqart  appeared  on  small  denominations  with  a palm  tree  reverse,  and  from 
then  on,  until  year  28,  the  portrait  of  Melqart  was  reserved  for  this  denomination, 
and  the  Tyche/Palm  type  was  a larger  denomination.  The  ram  and  prow  appar- 
ently disappeared  entirely. 

The  Melqart/palm  tree  coins  [1391-1983] 

The  majority  of  Seleucid  issues  found  at  Gamla  are  the  ubiquitous  small  bronzes 
showing  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  the  king  and  on  the  reverse  a palm  tree  (see 
SC  2,  for  every  king  from  Antiochus  IV  onward).  This  type  was  carried  over  by  the 
autonomous  mint  of  Tyre.  The  main  change  was  the  replacement  of  the  head  of  the 
Seleucid  king  on  the  obverse  with  that  of  Melqart,  removing  the  reverse  inscrip- 
tion naming  the  king,  and  adding  the  monogram  of  Tyre. 

It  is  remarkable  how  few  specimens  of  the  Melqart/palm  tree  have  been  pub- 
lished, given  that  at  Gamla  there  are  close  to  two  hundred  clearly  dated  coins  of 

7.  The  history  of  the  veil  as  a chronological  indicator  is  discussed  at  length  by  Sawaya 
(forthcoming). 
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this  type  and  nearly  four  hundred  worn  specimens  with  illegible  dates  that  are 
unquestionably  of  the  same  type  and  probably  of  the  same  date  range. 

One  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  ( BMC  Phoenicia,  254,  no.  251)  is  dated 
“year  28,”  and  the  only  other  site  where  coins  of  this  date  have  been  published  is, 
as  far  as  I am  aware,  Dura  Europos,  where  twenty-six  specimens  of  “year  28”  were 
recovered  (Bellinger  1949,  201,  nos.  i88i-i88ia).  A further  twenty-five  coins  of 
“year  28”  were  found  in  a hoard  on  the  Golan  ( IGCH 1613;  Seyrig  1958, 175-176). 
I have  identified  a further  fifteen  specimens  in  local  collections  from  sites  in  Gali- 
lee during  the  assembling  of  the  data  for  my  doctoral  dissertation:  Hagoshrim  (5 
coins),  Sasa  (1  coin,  year  15),  Gush  Halav  (1  coin,  year  15),  Shihin  (Asochis;  7 
coins),  Sha‘ar  Ha-Amaqim  (1  coin). 

These  autonomous  coins  can  easily  be  confused  with  the  Seleucid  coins  of  the 
same  type,  because  both  types  have  a beveled  edge,  are  usually  found  in  a poor 
state  of  preservation,  and  the  autonomous  issues  lack  published  examples  for  com- 
parison. After  I gained  some  experience  identifying  these  coins  and  reexamined 
the  group  of  coins  from  Shihin  (from  the  Degani  collection),  I was  able  to  identify 
twenty-nine  such  coins.  The  obverse  portraits  are  often  off  flan,  suggesting  mass 
production,  unlike  other  Tyrian  coins,  which  are  carefully  centered.  The  portrait  is 
not  always  the  “typical”  chubby  Melqart  head  but  rather  often  uncannily  resembles 
some  Seleucid  monarchs.  Among  the  coins  from  Gamla,  I was  able  to  “identify” 
portraits  of  the  young  Demetrius  II  and  Antiochus  VII  (PI.  70,  5a,  5b,  5c,  sd)  and 
a coin  from  Shihin  bearing  a portrait  that  may  be  a caricature  of  Alexander  Balas 
(Pi.  70,  5a).  The  coin  listed  under  no.  1551  in  SNG  Israel  1 as  an  issue  of  Alexan- 
der Balas,  with  his  characteristic  profile,  is  most  likely  an  autonomous  issue  as 
well.  One  explanation  for  this  resemblance  might  be  the  use  of  obsolete  Seleucid 
obverse  dies,  perhaps  with  some  tooling.  Another  explanation  might  be  the  fact 
that  some  or  all  the  engravers  continued  working  from  the  Seleucid  into  the  au- 
tonomous era,  continuing  in  the  same  style.  In  this  case,  however,  a resemblance  to 
Demetrius  II  would  mostly  be  expected.  Yet  a third  possible  explanation  is  that  the 
dies  for  these  tiny  coins  were  cut  by  apprentices  who  had  before  them  as  a model 
some  older  coins  produced  by  the  mint. 

These  autonomous  bronzes  were  apparently  minted  in  large  quantities,  but  for 
a limited  time  only  between  c.  124-98  BCE.  The  earliest  date  observed  for  these 
with  some  certainty  is  “year  3”  (124/3  BCE)  and  the  latest  “Year  28”  (99/8  BCE). 
Many  specimens  are  crude  and  undated,  and  their  attribution  as  autonomous  rests 
on  the  observation  that  they  carry  no  legends.  All  the  “no  monogram  / no  legend” 
specimens  are  of  the  crude  variety  (Table  1). 
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The  copious  issue  of  years  14  and  15  (113/2  and  112/1  BCE)  may  possibly 
be  associated  with  the  activities  of  Antiochus  VIII  and  IX,  the  rival  contenders 
to  the  Seleucid  throne.  Their  fortunes  during  these  years  changed  constantly  and 
involved  much  military  movement  close  to  Tyre.  Tyre  might  have  wanted  to  assert 
its  autonomy  by  minting  a large  issue  precisely  at  this  time,  or  perhaps  it  endeav- 
ored to  profit  from  the  warring  factions.  Admittedly,  sources  for  such  a connection 
are  lacking.  It  is  noteworthy  that  relatively  few  other  bronze  issues  are  known  in 
the  same  period  anywhere  in  the  southern  Levant,  so  these  Tyrian  issues  circu- 
lated widely  as  small  change. 

Table  1.  Dates  on  Melqart/palm  tree  coins  from  Gamla 


Year  Date  Variants 


Quantity 

Certain  Uncertain 


3 

4 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
14 


124/3  r,L-r 

123/2  A,  L-A 


120/19  L-Z 
119/8  H,  L-H , LH 

118/7  © 

117/6  I,  L-l 
116/5  A-l,  Al 

115/4  LIB? 

113/2  ?-LAI 
[L]  - Al 
I,  LIA 


# 

•• 


1 3 

1 3 

1 

6 2 


1 

1 1 

3 


1 


107  6 


15 


112/1  ?-EI 
?-IE 
LEI 


43  i 
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Year  Date  Variants 


Quantity 

Certain  Uncertain 


l 


5 


¥ - no  date 


No  date  or 
monogram 


5 


10 


The  significance  of  the  different  styles  cannot  be  determined  at  this  time.  If  style 
is  chronologically  significant,  then  it  is  likely  that  the  well-executed  coins  were  the 
first  issues,  and  the  crude  issues  with  no  monogram  or  date  were  last.  These  latter 
were  apparently  produced  to  supply  a demand  in  a period  when  hardly  any  other 
authority  in  the  region  minted  small  change.  Although  it  cannot  be  ruled  out  that 
these  are  unofficial  imitations,8  the  fact  that  in  size  and  weight  range,  fabric,  and 
flan  they  are  identical  to  the  coins  that  bear  both  date  and  monogram  suggests  that 
they  are  genuine  products  of  the  mint  of  Tyre. 

A checklist  (Table  2)  will  help  classify  and  separate  the  Seleucid  and  autono- 
mous coins,  based  on  fragmentary  details.  The  large  quantity  of  them  at  Gam- 
la— 1,096  altogether  (502  Seleucid  and  594  autonomous)— allowed  in  most  cases 
for  a firm  attribution  when  at  least  some  detail  was  visible,  yet  many  coins  were 
only  tentatively  assigned  to  either  group. 

8. 1 thank  one  of  the  reviewers  of  the  manuscript  for  this  suggestion. 
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Table  2.  Checklist  of  Seleucid  and  autonomous  “palm  tree”  coins  of  Tyre 


Feature 


Obverse  portrait 


Reverse  inscription 


Date 


On  Seleucid  Coins  On  Autonomous  Coins 


Heac^fthe  Seleucid  king 

$ 

For  some  kings,  the  features  are 
recognizable  even  if  the  coin  is 
partly  worn,  e.g.,  Antiochus  IV, 
Balas,  and  Demetrius  II. 


RATIAFOT.  + Name  in  gen. 


Always  present. 
Traces  of  a circular 
inscription  are  a sufficient  crite- 
rion for  attribution  as  Seleucid. 


Melqart 


Usually  it  is  the  characteristic 
chubby  face  seen  on  the  larger 
denominations  and  the  silver 
sheqels,  but  sometimes  it  can  be 
confused  with  a Seleucid  king. 
No  inscription  around  the 
circumference. 

When  other  details  are  obliter- 
ated but  it  can  be  determined 
that  there  is  no  circular  inscrip- 
tion, this  is  a sufficient  criterion 
for  attribution  as  autonomous. 


Present  on  all  issues  after  Anti- 
ochus IV.  Not  introduced  by  L,  Mostly  on  the  right  side  of  the 
except  under  Demetrius  I.  Usu-  palm  tree,  but  sometimes  split, 
ally  split  by  palm  tree.  Date  range:  Mostly  introduced  by  L.  Date 
EAP-ZnP  (SE  135-187).  P always  range  recorded:  T-HK  (3-28; 
present— its  presence  is  sufficient  124/3-99/8  BCE) 
for  attribution  as  Seleucid. 


Never.  On  most  issues. 

In  the  Seleucid  period,  the  mono-  Traces  of  it  are  a sufficient 
Monogram  of  Tyre  ¥ gram  only  appears  on  some  larger  criterion  for  attribution  as  au- 
bronzes  in  the  second  reign  of  tonomous. 
Demetrius  II  (129-12$  BCE). 


Hole  centering 


On  some  issues, 
down  to  the  first 
reign  of  Demetrius 
II  (145-138  BCE). 
Presence  of  hole  centering  is  suf- 
ficient for  attribution  as  Seleucid. 


Never. 


Size 


Usually  larger  (13-15  mm)  before 
Demetrius  II. 


Small  (10-13  mm). 


The  style  of  the  palm 
tree  is  usually  not  a 
good  criterion,  except 
for  some  very  distinct 
types,  as  in  the  photo- 
graphs: 
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Photo  credits 

Pis.  69-70,  nos.  2,3, 5b,  5 d,  photographed  by  Clara  Amit,  Israel  Antiquities  Authority 

Sources  of  Coins 

1.  Gamla  excavations,  IAA  17520 

2.  Gamla  excavations,  IAA  21040 

3.  Gamla  excavations,  IAA  18910 

5a.  Site  of  Shihin,  A.  Degani  collection 

5b.  Gamla  excavations,  IAA  21109 

5c.  Gamla  excavations,  IAA  17539 

5d.  Gamla  excavations,  IAA  20748 

Key  to  Plates  69-70 

Figure  1.  Coin  1:  “Year  1”:  ram. 

Figure  2.  Coin  2:  Stylized  palm  tree. 

Figure  3.  Coin  3:  Galley’s  prow. 

Figure  4.  The  ‘Atlit  ram. 

Figure  5.  Melqart  resembling  a Seleucid  monarch. 

(a)  Caricature  of  Alexander  Balas. 

(b)  Demetrius  II? 

(c)  and  (d)  Antiochus  VII? 
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The  Silver  Mint  of  Damascus  under  Demetrius  III  and 
Antiochus  XII  (97/6  BC-83/2  BC) 

Plates  71-80  Oliver  D.  Hoover/  Arthur  Houghton, 

and  Petr  Vesely** 

The  authors  present  a die  study  with  historical,  iconographic,  numismatic, 
and  statistical  analysis  for  the  silver  coinages  struck  at  Damascus  under  the 
Seleucid  kings  Demetrius  III  and  Antiochus  XII.  Based  on  the  evidence  of  a 
production  gap  in  93/2  BC  and  die  links  between  issues  of  94/3  and  92/1  BC 
it  is  suggested  that  Demetrius  may  have  briefly  lost  the  city  in  93/2,  thereby 
explaining  conflicting  evidence  for  the  king  s arrival  at  Damascus.  A new  coin 
of  Antiochus  XII  extends  his  reign  into  83/2  BC — a year  later  than  previously 
known. 


Introduction 

In  1939,  Edward  T.  Newell,  one  of  the  great  presidents  of  the  American  Numis- 
matic Society  and  the  father  of  systematic  Seleucid  numismatic  study,  presented 
his  findings  on  the  coinages  of  Demetrius  III  and  Antiochus  XII  struck  at  Damas- 
cus as  part  of  his  monograph,  Late  Seleucid  Mints  in  Ake-Ptolemais  and  Damascus 
(LSM).  This  important  catalogue  included  twenty-two  specimens  for  the  reign  of 
Demetrius  III  and  three  for  that  of  Antiochus  XII.  Recent  discoveries  have  now  in- 
creased the  number  of  known  Damascene  tetradrachms  for  these  rulers  more  than 
fourfold.  The  existence  of  previously  unknown  silver  fractions  of  Demetrius  III 
has  also  been  revealed.  In  light  of  these  new  developments  it  is  useful  almost  sev- 
enty years  after  Newell  to  develop  a full  die  study  for  these  interesting  late  Seleucid 
coinages. 

’numlit@numismatics.org 

’’pvesdy2002@yah00.c0.uk 
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Die  Usage 

The  evidence  of  die  usage  for  Demetrius  III  indicates  that  his  Damascene  tet- 
radrachms  were  a modest  coinage  for  the  period.  A single  obverse  die  is  known  for 
SE  216  (97/6  BC),  possibly  indicating  that  the  reign  of  Demetrius  III  did  not  begin 
until  late  in  the  year.  Counting  all  dies  used  in  a particular  year,  five  dies  have  been 
identified  for  SE  217  (96/5  BC),  3 for  SE  218  (95/4  BC),  4 for  SE  219  (94/3  BC),  2 
for  SE  221  (92/1  BC),  8 for  SE  222  (91/0  BC),  3 for  SE  223  (90/89  BC),  2 for  SE  224 
(89/8  BC),  and  2 for  SE  225  (88/7  BC). 

When  Esty’s  method  of  estimating  the  original  number  of  obverse  dies  is  ap- 
plied to  the  die  data,1  a maximum  of  2 dies  are  likely  to  have  been  used  in  SE  216, 
between  5 and  7 in  SE  217,  between  3 and  5 in  SE  218,  between  4 and  7 in  SE  219, 
2 or  3 in  SE  221,  between  8 and  26  in  SE  222,  between  8 and  40  in  SE  223,  between 
2 and  3 in  SE  224,  and  3 to  17  dies  in  SE  225  (see  Table  1).  These  estimates  are 
calculated  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level  and  the  observed  number  of  dies  is 
taken  into  consideration  in  cases  when  it  is  greater  than  the  lower  endpoint  of  the 
confidence  interval  of  the  estimated  number  of  dies. 


Table  1.  Estimated  Damascene  Tetradrachm  Dies  for  Demetrius  III 


Year  (SE) 

coins 

Observed  data 
dies  singletons 

Estimates 
coverage  dies 

95%  confidence  interval  for 
the  number  of  dies 

216 

7 

1 

0 

100% 

1 

0.7-15 

217 

28 

5 

1 

96.4% 

57 

4*5~7-2 

218 

11 

3 

0 

100% 

3 

2.0-4.6 

219 

15 

4 

1 

93-3% 

4.8 

3-2-7-2 

220 

0 

0 

0 

- 

- 

- 

221 

14 

2 

0 

100% 

2 

1. 5-2.7 

222 

15 

8 

4 

73-3% 

13.6 

7.4-26.4 

223 

4 

3 

2 

50% 

8 

8-40 

224 

8 

2 

O 

100% 

2 

13-33 

225 

3 

2 

1 

66.7% 

3.8 

3.2-16.8 

While  the  extremely  small  size  of  the  samples  for  each  year  makes  all  of  these 
numbers  statistically  dubious,2  it  seems  clear  that  there  was  fairly  stable  annual 


1.  W.  Esty,  “How  to  Estimate  Dies  and  the  Average  Size  of  a Sample,”  Numismatic  Chron- 
icle 166  (2006),  pp.  359-364. 

2.  The  point  estimates  of  the  coverage  should  be  taken  extremely  cautiously  because  their 
confidence  intervals  cannot  be  computed  via  Esty  s formula,  which  is  not  applicable  for 
such  small  samples  (see  Esty,  ibid.,  formula  (5)  and  discussion  on  p.  362).  Moreover,  the 
obverse  dies  A6,  A8,  An  and  A19  were  used  in  more  than  one  year  (the  die  A11  was 
even  used  in  three  years:  SE  219,  221  and  222),  which  somewhat  distorts  the  observed 
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die  usage  in  the  period  from  SE  217  (96/5  BC)  to  SE  219  (94/3  BC).3  If  Demetrius’ 
capture  by  the  Parthians  brought  his  Damascene  coinage  to  an  end  early  in  SE 
225  (88/7  BC),  then  this  would  account  for  the  apparently  reduced  production 
in  this  year.  It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  explain  the  low  die  usage  of  SE  221 
and  what  appears  to  be  a significant  increase  in  production  in  SE  222  and  223.  We 
hypothesize  (below)  that  the  absence  of  coinage  in  SE  220  (93/2  BC)  indicates  that 
Damascus  was  lost  to  Demetrius  this  year;  if  so,  the  lowered  rate  of  die  usage  in  SE 
221  (92/1  BC)  suggests  that  he  managed  to  reclaim  the  city  only  later  in  that  year. 

In  addition  to  the  absence  of  recorded  coins  for  Demetrius  in  SE  220,  the  ob- 
verse die  link  (A11)  between  issues  of  SE  219  (P52-P54)  and  SE  221  (P55-P60) 
also  argues  against  the  possibility  that  a Damascene  coinage  was  actually  struck 
for  Demetrius  in  SE  220,  but  has  now  been  lost.  Assuming  that  the  large  die  esti- 
mates for  SE  222  and  SE  223  are  not  completely  artifacts  of  the  small  sample  size 
and  the  presence  of  singleton  dies,  the  impressive  leap  in  production  at  this  time 
may  possibly  have  had  something  to  do  with  funding  the  king’s  conflict  with  the 
Hasmonaean  priest-king  Alexander  Jannaeus.  The  battle  of  Shechem,  which  pit- 
ted the  forces  of  these  two  rulers  against  each  other,  is  usually  dated  to  c.  88  BC 
(i.e„  SE  224),  but  the  language  of  Josephus  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that 
the  battle  took  place  in  late  SE  223  (90/89  BC).4 

Unfortunately,  the  tetradrachm  sample  for  Antiochus  XII,  which  amounts  to 
a mere  twelve  specimens  spread  over  five  years,  is  far  too  small  to  make  a rea- 
sonable production  estimate.  The  extreme  rarity  of  the  coins  prompted  Newell 
(who  only  knew  of  three  examples)  to  suggest  that  the  king  had  exhausted  the 
Damascene  treasury,  but  the  identification  of  two  distinct  dies  for  SE  226  (87/6 
BC)  and  of  three  distinct  dies  for  SE  227  (86/5  BC)  raise  the  possibility  that  the 
mint  could  have  continued  to  produce  at  roughly  the  same  annual  rate  as  it  had 
under  Demetrius  III  in  the  first  two  years  of  his  reign.  The  single  die  known  for 
the  last  two  years,  however,  may  possibly  point  to  a lack  of  the  resources  necessary 
to  continue  the  earlier  higher  rate  of  production.  Single  dies  are  also  known  for 
the  tetradrachms  of  Aretas  III,  who  succeeded  Antiochus  XII  at  Damascus,  and 
Tigranes  II,  whose  forces  occupied  the  city  and  caused  coins  to  be  struck  in  the 
name  of  the  Armenian  king  from  SE  241  (72/1  BC)  to  SE  243  (70/69  BC).5  The 

numbers  of  coins  struck  from  these  dies  in  the  individual  years  when  these  dies  were  used. 

3.  A more  accurate  picture  of  the  total  production  of  dies  at  Damascus  in  this  period 
may  be  obtained  if  the  die  data  is  aggregated,  either  for  the  nine  years  that  the  mint  struck 
coinage,  or  in  the  two  year  sets  in  which  coins  were  issued — that  is,  SE  216-219,  and  SE 
221-225,  see  statistical  appendix. 

4.  Jos.  AJ  13.377-378, 384- 

5.  Y.  Meshorer,  Nabataean  Coins  (Jerusalem,  1975),  no.  5;  Y.  T.  Nercessian,  Silver  Coinage 
of  the  Artaxiad  Dynasty  of  Armenia  (Los  Angeles,  2006),  pp.  80-82. 
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extreme  rarity  of  all  of  these  coins  may  indicate  that  the  vast  majority  disappeared 
into  the  melter’s  pot,  perhaps  during  the  course  of  the  reorganization  of  Syria  as  a 
Roman  province  (64  BC)  and  the  Roman  civil  wars  (49-30  BC). 

Metal  Quality 

Many  of  the  tetradrachms  and  drachms  of  Demetrius  III  are  remarkable  for  ex- 
hibiting tears  in  the  surface  silver  that  reveal  an  inner  core  of  darker  and  often 
brownish  metal.  This  feature  has  been  recognized  for  nos.  11, 30, 32, 35, 40, 49,  53, 
55,  and  62-65  in  the  tetradrachm  catalogue  and  for  no.  2 of  the  drachm  catalogue. 
At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  coins  exhibiting  this  characteristic  were  examples 
of  officially  plated  coins,6  but  an  examination  of  several  specimens  under  the  mi- 
croscope failed  to  reveal  the  tell-tale  copper  cores  that  characterize  most  ancient 
counterfeits  of  Seleucid  coins.7  Moreover,  specific  gravity  analysis  of  a tetradrachm 
of  Demetrius  III  of  SE  219  (94/3  BC)  and  two  tetradrachms  of  Antiochus  XII  of 
SE  226  (87/6  BC)  and  SE  229  (84/3  BC)  yielded  results  of  10.08,  and  9.99  and 
9.85,  respectively.  Since  the  specific  gravity  of  pure  silver  is  10.46,  it  is  dear  that 
the  darker  core  metal  is  of  a different,  probably  more  debased,  composition  from 
that  of  the  surface.8 

This  evidence,  which  should  be  confirmed  by  the  testing  of  additional  speci- 
mens and  full  metallurgical  analysis,9  may  suggest  that  the  Damascene  coins  had 
their  appearances  improved  through  a process  of  surface  enrichment  that  drew  the 
good  silver  onto  the  surface  while  relegating  impurities  to  the  core.  Some  degree  of 
surface  enrichment  can  occur  from  the  heating  of  the  blanks  and  the  force  of  the 
hammer  blow  at  the  time  of  striking.  However,  the  tendency  of  the  surface  silver 
to  delaminate  from  the  baser  core  may  indicate  that  a more  aggressive  process  was 
employed  at  Damascus  to  draw  the  pure  silver  to  the  surface.  The  tetradrachm 
coinage  of  Philip  I at  Antioch,  which  appears  to  have  been  made  of  silver  debased 
to  the  same  level  as  that  of  Damascus,10  rarely  features  the  kind  of  delamination 
that  appears  on  the  Damascene  coins  of  Demetrius  III.  It  is  tempting  to  think  that 
a method  of  pickling,  like  that  later  used  by  the  Romans  to  produce  attractive  silver 
surfaces  on  heavily  debased  antoniniani  and  nummi,11  might  have  been  employed 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  late  Seleucid  coinage  at  Damascus.  If  this  interpreta- 

6.  For  the  possibility  of  official  plated  Seleucid  coins,  see  CSE  2, 873,  which  has  die  links  to 
the  regular  series  at  Antioch  and  SC  2,  Appendix  7:  Silver  Plated  Seleucid-type  Coins. 

7.  For  examples,  see  CSE  2, 854-906. 

8.  The  coins  tested  were  CSE  2,  799, 816-817. 

9.  The  equipment  for  proper  metallurgical  analysis  was  unavailable  to  the  authors. 

10.  The  average  specific  gravity  in  a sample  of  38  Philip  tetradrachms  of  Antioch  was  9.75. 

11.  L.  H.  Cope,  “Surface-silvered  ancient  coins,”  in  E.T.  Hall  and  D.M.  Metcalf,  eds., 
Methods  of  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Investigation  of  Ancient  Coinage  (London,  1972), 
pp.  266-271. 
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tion  is  correct,  then  the  Damascus  coinage  of  Demetrius  III  may  represent  one  of 
the  earliest  clear  examples  of  deliberate  surface  enrichment. 

Obverse  Types 

The  obverse  portraits  on  the  coins  of  both  Demetrius  III  and  Antiochus  XII  are 
relatively  unexceptional  for  Seleucid  monarchs  of  the  late  second  and  early  first 
centuries  BC.  The  kings  always  appear  in  profile  facing  to  the  right,  wear  diadems 
with  ends  that  fall  limply  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  sport  similar  hairstyles  fea- 
turing a hornlike-lock  over  the  ear.  This  last  feature  is  somewhat  more  pronounced 
on  the  issues  of  Demetrius  III  than  on  those  of  Antiochus  XII. 

The  only  remarkable  element  of  the  portraits  is  the  beards  worn  by  the  kings. 
On  the  issues  of  Demetrius  III,  a thin  beard  along  the  jaw-line  is  usual  from  SE 
216  (97/6  BC)  to  the  first  part  of  SE  219  (94/3  BC).  However,  during  the  course 
of  the  latter  year,  the  beard  becomes  fuller  and  bushier,  a form  that  it  retains  until 
the  final  emissions  of  SE  225  (88/7  BC).  Antiochus  XII,  on  the  other  hand,  appears 
clean-shaven  from  SE  226  (87/6  BC)  to  SE  227  (86/5  BC),  but  grows  a beard  for 
the  coinages  of  SE  228-230  (85/4-83/2  BC). 

Since  the  standard  Hellenistic  royal  portrait  was  clean-shaven  in  emulation 
of  Alexander  the  Great,12  it  seems  probable  that  the  beards  of  Demetrius  III  and 
Antiochus  XII  were  grown  for  some  special  purpose.  Earlier  bearded  portraits  of 
Seleucus  II  and  Demetrius  II  (first  reign)  seem  to  be  related  to  their  respective 
Parthian  campaigns.13  The  beards  sported  by  Philip  I Philadelphus  and  Antiochus 
XI  Philadelphus  on  their  Cilician  coinage  before  the  destruction  of  Mopsuestia  are 
probably  indicators  of  mourning  and  a desire  for  revenge  upon  the  city  for  the  role 
that  it  played  in  the  murder  of  their  brother  Seleucus  VI  Epiphanes.14  As  a later 
parallel,  the  Roman  triumvirs  Octavian  and  Mark  Antony  grew  beards  as  outward 
signs  of  mourning  and  their  vows  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Julius  Caesar.15  The 
beards  worn  by  Seleucus  VI  and  Antiochus  X Eusebes  on  their  Antiochene  coin- 
ages may  also  be  related  to  vows  of  revenge  or  campaigning.16 

12.  R.  R.  R.  Smith,  Hellenistic  Sculpture  (New  York,  1991),  p.  21. 

13.  SC  1.1,  p.  233  with  nos.  685-686, 711-712, 749-750,  759.  788,  795-798, 822-824;  W. 
Moore,  “The  Divine  Couple  of  Demetrius  II,  Nicator,  and  his  Coinage  at  Nisibis,”  American 
Numismatic  Society  Museum  Notes  31  (1986),  pp.  137-139. 

14.  SC  2436-2437,  2439;  A.  Houghton,  “The  double  portrait  coins  of  Antiochus  XI  and 
Philip  I,”  Schweizerische  Numismatische  Rundschau  66  (1987),  pp.  79-84. 

1 5.  Dio  48.34.3;  M.  Crawford,  Roman  Republican  Coinage  (Cambridge,  1974),  nos.  488/1- 
2, 492/1-2, 496/ 1-2, 534/3, 538/1,  540;  J.  Pollini,  The  Portraiture  of  Gaius  and  Lucius  Caesar 
(New  York,  1987),  63  n.  108, 71-73,91;  J.  Pollini,  “Review  of  D.  Boschung;"  Die  Bildnisse  des 
Augustus,  Pt.  i,  vol.  2 (Berlin,  1993);  The  Art  Bulletin  (December  1999),  p.  5. 

16.  A detailed  study  of  bearded  Seleucid  portraits  is  currently  being  prepared  by  C.  Lorber 
and  P.  Iossif. 
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If  the  beard  of  Demetrius  III  is  related  to  campaigning,  it  almost  certainly  has 
something  to  do  with  the  drawn-out  war  against  his  cousin  Antiochus  X.  This 
conflict  probably  ended  only  in  c.  88  BC,  when  the  latter  was  killed  in  battle  and 
Antioch  fell  vacant.17  In  this  case,  the  beard  should  be  taken  as  the  visual  token  of 
a vow  of  vengeance  that  ceased  to  have  meaning  after  the  death  of  Antiochus  X. 
Demetrius’  portrait  starts  out  bearded  on  his  brief  coinage  at  Antioch  but  quickly 
becomes  beardless.  At  Uncertain  Mint  127  in  Cilicia  he  is  always  clean-shaven.18 
All  of  these  coins  probably  date  to  c.  88/7  BC. 

Assuming  that  the  beard  of  Antiochus  XII  had  some  similar  meaning,  two  pos- 
sible explanations  present  themselves  on  the  basis  of  the  poor  sources  for  his  reign.  It 
might  very  well  have  been  grown  in  the  context  of  his  final  grand  campaign  against 
Aretas  III  and  the  Nabataean  Arabs,  who  had  been  a major  threat  to  Damascus 
since  the  outset  of  Antiochus’  reign.19  Despite  scant  chronological  evidence,  this 
war  is  generally  believed  to  have  taken  place  in  84  BC,  the  very  year  in  which  the 
beard  first  appears  on  the  coinage.20  As  second,  but  much  less  attractive  possibility 
is  that  Antiochus  XII  grew  his  beard  to  announce  his  desire  for  revenge  against  his 
brother  Philip  I,  who  had  previously  attempted  to  seize  Damascus  in  his  absence.21 

Reverse  Types 

The  identity  of  the  female  cult  statue  depicted  on  the  Damascene  tetradrachms  of 
Demetrius  III  has  been  a matter  of  scholarly  dispute.  Early  commentators  identi- 
fied the  statue  variously  as  that  of  Demeter,  Lydian  Kore,  or  Ephesian  Artemis.22 
Newell  first  identified  the  statue  as  that  of  native  Atargatis,  the  Dea  Syria,  based  on 
its  decidedly  eastern  character  and  the  belief  that  any  important  fertility  goddess 
would  be  known  by  that  name  in  Syria.23  Lucian  of  Samosata,  writing  in  the  sec- 
ond century  AD,  offers  a description  of  Atargatis’  cult  statue  at  Hierapolis  (Bam- 
byce)  that  is  consistent  with  the  iconography: 

xal  xd  |i£v  ^upnavra  dxpexei  Xoy(p''Hpr|  ioriv,  81  ti  xai  A0r)vaiqs  xai 
A4»po6ixr]s  xai  EeXrjvais  xai'Pfrjs  xal  Apx£|ii6os  xai  Nep£oios  teal  Moip&ov. 
Xeipi  6e  tfj  pfcv  ex£pp  axrjTtxpov  i-yei,  Tfi  £r£pn  St  axpaxxov,  xai  eni  tfj 
xe<t>aXfj  dxxivds  te  <|>opeei  xai  rrupyov  xai  xeardv  x<j>  pouvqv  xijv  Oupaviqv 
xoopeouoiv. 

17.  O.  Hoover,  “A  Revised  Chronology  for  the  Late  Seleucids  at  Antioch,”  Historia  56.3 
(2007),  pp.  291-295. 

18.  SC  2444-2449;  CSE  390-392, 414;  CSE  2, 796;  SMA  345a-!). 

19.  Jos.  A]  13.390-391;  BJ  1.101-102. 

20.  E.  Bickerman,  Chronology  of  the  Ancient  World  (Ithaca,  1980),  p.  131;  P.  Green,  Alex- 
ander to  Actium  (Berkeley,  1993),  p.  721. 

21.  Jos.  A]  13-387-389- 

22.  R.  Fleischer,  Artemis  von  Ephesos  und  verwandte  Kultstatuen  aus  Anatolien  und  Syrien 
(Leiden,  1973),  pp.  265-266. 

23.  LSM , p.  84  and  n.  35. 
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when  you  look  upon  Hera  [Atargatis],  she  presents  great  diversity  of  details; 
for  although  the  whole  could  truly  be  considered  Hera  [Atargatis],  none- 
theless it  contains  something  of  Athena,  Aphrodite,  Selene,  Rhea,  Artemis, 
Nemesis  and  the  Moirai.  In  one  hand  she  holds  a scepter,  and  in  the  other  a 
distaff;  and  on  her  head  she  bears  rays,  and  a tower,  and  that  kestos  (girdle) 
with  which  men  array  Aphrodite  Ourania  alone.14 

The  statue  on  the  Damascene  coins  includes  many  of  the  features  that  Lucian  attri- 
butes to  the  later  Heliopolitan  statue.  Although  lacking  the  mural  crown,  scepter, 
and  distaff,  on  several  tetradrachm  specimens,  rays  clearly  shine  forth  from  its 
veiled  head  and  the  ends  of  a long  fillet  hang  down  on  each  side,  probably  repre- 
senting the  kestos.  The  prominent  grain  ears  at  the  shoulders  and  the  heavily  orna- 
mented body  associate  the  image  with  Rhea  and  Ephesian  Artemis,  respectively.25 
The  flower  in  the  statue’s  hand  alludes  to  Aphrodite  and  the  large  face  (frequently 
worn)  displayed  on  its  chest  probably  represents  the  gorgoneion  of  an  aegis,  the  at- 
tribute of  Athena.26  However,  unlike  its  counterpart  at  Hierapolis,  the  Damascene 
cult  statue  as  depicted  on  the  Seleucid  coins  has  no  obvious  attributes  to  suggest 
syncretism  with  Selene,  Nemesis,  or  the  Moirai. 

The  Nike  reverse  type  employed  on  the  drachms  of  Demetrius  III  is  unre- 
markable for  the  most  part,  as  it  is  ultimately  drawn  from  the  standard  repertoire 
of  Hellenistic  victory  motifs.  However,  it  is  the  use  of  the  same  type  for  the  early 
Damascene  bronzes  of  Demetrius  III  that  permits  the  attribution  of  the  drachms 
to  the  same  city.27  This  attribution  is  further  supported  by  the  use  of  dates  and 
letter-forms  similar  to  those  found  on  the  tetradrachms,  and  a control  link  to  the 
hemidrachms,  all  of  which  have  provenances  in  Coele  Syria.28 

The  hemidrachms  of  Demetrius  III  feature  the  unique  reverse  type  of  a diadem 
knotted  at  the  bottom.  As  the  single  control  A associates  them  with  the  drachms  of 
SE  217  (96/5  BC)  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  both  denominations 
were  struck  to  commemorate  Demetrius’  coronation  late  in  the  previous  year.  The 
diadem  reverse  type  is  notable  not  only  because  it  is  entirely  unprecedented  on 
Seleucid  coinage,  but  also  because  it  appears  to  be  the  iconographic  source  for  one 

24.  Lucian,  Dea  Syr.  31. 

25.  For  the  interpretation  of  the  body  of  Atargatis  and  Ephesian  Artemis  as  covered  in 
ornaments,  rather  than  breasts,  see  Fleischer,  p.  265.  Newell  thought  that  the  ornaments 
were  leaves,  but  this  seems  unlikely. 

26.  For  the  identification  of  the  object  as  a flower,  rather  than  three  ears  of  grain  (per  New- 
ell), see  Fleischer,  p.  264.  Fleischer  only  illustrates  relatively  worn  specimens  and  therefore 
describes  the  face  as  “die  groBe,  ovale  Scheibe  auf  der  Brust.” 

27.  A.  Houghton  and  A.  Spaer,  “New  Silver  Coins  of  Demetrius  III  and  Antiochus  XII  at 
Damascus,”  Schweizer  Munzblatter  157  (February  1990),  p.  2. 

28.  Houghton  and  Spaer,  SM  157  (February  1990),  pp.  2-3. 
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of  the  ubiquitous  bronze  series  of  his  Jewish  nemesis,  Alexander  Jannaeus  (Fig.  1 ).29 

Damascus  is  known  to  have  produced  only  tetradrachms  and  bronzes  for  An- 
tiochus XII.  The  reverse  type  of  the  former  continues  the  local  iconographic  pro- 
gram begun  under  Demetrius  III  by  depicting  the  cult  statue  of  Hadad,  the  consort 
of  Atargatis.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  deity  represented  is  Hadad  because 
the  statue  depicted  on  the  coins  also  conforms  to  the  description  of  his  image  at 
Hierapolis.  According  to  Lucian,  the  Hierapolitan  image 

teal  fifjra  t6  p£v  tou  Aids  ftyaXpa  is  Aia  ndvta  dpfj  kcu  Ke<f>aXf|v  xai  ei'para 
xai  iSpqv,  xai  piv  o06e  i0eXa>v  dXXcos  elKdoeis. 

is  Zeus  although  they  call  him  by  another  name  [Hadad]... and  the  god  sits 
on  bulls.  Certainly,  the  statue  of  Zeus  resembles  Zeus  in  every  respect,  such 
as  head  and  garments  and  throne;  and  you  would  not  willingly  liken  him 
unto  anything  else.30 

The  foreparts  of  two  bulls  are  clear  on  the  coins  as  is  the  bearded  face  inviting  com- 
parison with  Zeus,  the  Greek  counterpart  to  Hadad  the  storm  god.  The  statue  also 
holds  a prominent  grain-ear  on  the  coins,  indicating  his  quality  as  a fertility  god, 
which  the  god  of  Damascus  also  shared  with  other  syncretistic  avatars  of  Hadad 
(i.e.,  Zeus  Heliopolitanus  and  Zeus  Dolichenus,  etc.)  (Fig.  2).  The  high  pointed 
cap  is  not  a usual  attribute  of  Hellenic  Zeus  and  may  be  derived  from  the  Egyp- 
tian hedjet  crown  worn  by  Hadad  in  his  early  sculptural  depictions  at  Ras  Shamra 
(Ugarit)  and  elsewhere  (Fig.  3). 

While  the  silver  fractions  of  Demetrius  III  are  somewhat  generic  in  their 
iconography  of  victory  and  Hellenistic  kingship,  the  tetradrachm  reverse  types 
of  Demetrius  III  and  Antiochus  XII  are  notable  as  the  final  manifestation  of  an 
earlier  trend  towards  civic  iconography.  Under  Demetrius  I Soter  and  Alexander 
I Balas,  local  religious  types  first  began  to  appear  on  the  silver  issues  struck  in 
his  name  at  Mallus  and  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.31  On  these  coins,  the  indigenous  deities 
Athena  Magarsia  and  Sandan  (Figs.  4-5),  respectively,  replaced  the  usual  dynastic 
or  personal  types  of  the  king.  Also  under  Alexander  I,  a new  local  silver  coinage 
was  introduced  in  Phoenicia  and  Coele  Syria  featuring  an  eagle  reverse  type  drawn 
from  the  Ptolemaic  coinage  that  had  been  the  recognized  currency  in  the  region 
for  a century  before  the  Seleucid  conquest  (Fig.  6).32  Such  local  types  continued 

29.  A.  Houghton  and  A.  Spaer,  SM  157  (February  1990),  3;  Y.  Meshorer,  A Treasury  of 
Jewish  Coinage  (Jerusalem,  2001),  pp.  37-38,  Group  K. 

30.  Lucian,  Dea  Syr.  31. 

31.  LSM,  p.  84;  CSE  475;  CSE  2, 443-445- 

32.  O.  Hoover,  “ Ceci  n’est  pas  autonomie : The  Coinage  of  Seleucid  Phoenicia  as  Royal  and 
Civic  Power  Discourse,”  Topoi  Suppl.  6 (2004),  pp.  492-496.  An  abortive  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a local  silver  coinage  in  Phoenicia  may  already  have  taken  place  under  Antiochus  V, 
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Figure  7 


to  appear  on  the  Seleucid  silver  of  these  cities  until  the  kings  ceased  to  exercise 
their  authority  over  them.  In  the  cases  of  Phoenician  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  local 
eagle  reverse  continued  on  the  silver  of  the  autonomous  period,  while  Sandan  and 
Athena  Magarsia  were  relegated  to  the  civic  bronze  coinages  of  Tarsus  and  Mal- 
lus  in  Cilicia.53  The  new  civic  quality  given  to  the  royal  tetradrachms  struck  at 
Damascus  for  Demetrius  III  and  Antiochus  XII  also  survived  the  end  of  Seleu- 
cid rule.  The  Damascene  tetradrachms  of  Aretas  III  and  Tigranes  II  (Fig.  7,  ANS 
1944.100.76964)  prominently  display  the  city’s  Tyche  on  their  reverses  rather  than 
some  distinctly  royal  emblem. 

Inscriptions 

The  numismatic  epithets  of  Demetrius  III,  Theos  Philopator  Soter  (“Father-loving 
God  and  Savior”)  are  all  calculated  to  advertise  his  descent  from  the  Demetrian 
branch  of  the  Seleucid  dynasty.  The  title  Theos  had  been  borne  by  his  grandfather, 
Demetrius  II,  during  his  first  reign,  while  Soter  had  been  the  epiklesis  of  his  great- 
grandfather Demetrius  I.  Philopator  indicates  the  king’s  filial  piety  towards  his  de- 
ceased father,  Antiochus  VIII  Grypus. 

The  epithets  Epiphanes  Philopator  Kallinikos  (“Illustrious,  Father-loving,  and 
Nobly-victorious”)  employed  by  Antiochus  XII  serve  a similar  function.  Epipha- 
nes had  been  a regular  title  of  his  father,  Antiochus  VIII  Grypus.  Kallinikos  may 
have  been  intended  as  an  amplification  of  his  grandfather’s  title  Nikator  although 
it  was  probably  also  intended  to  present  Antiochus  XII  as  a great  war  leader  who 
could  protect  his  subjects  from  the  menace  posed  by  the  Nabataean  Arabs  and 
Hasmonaean  Jews. 

The  cult-name  Dionysos,  which  only  appears  on  a unique  tetradrachm  of  SE 
230  (83/2  BC),  casts  Antiochos  as  the  embodiment  of  the  Greek  wine-god.  Pre- 
assuming that  the  three  eagle  tetradrachms  inscribed  BASILEWS  ANTIOCOU  EUPATOROS 
are  not  posthumous  issues  produced  to  reinforce  Alexanders  claim  to  be  an  heir  of  Anti- 
ochus IV  and  therefore  the  brother  of  Antiochus  V.  For  discussion  of  the  issue,  see  O.  Mork- 
holm.  International  Numismatic  Convention,  Jerusalem  1963,  pp.  78-79  and  A.  Houghton 
and  G.  Le  Rider,  “Le  deuxieme  fils  d’Antiochos  IV  a Ptolema'is,”  Schweizerische  Numisma- 
tische  Rundschau  64  (1985),  p.  76. 

33.  SNG  Levante  927-970,  996,  1009,  1015-1016,  1265,  1268-1269,  1272.  1276,  1278, 
1280. 
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sumably  Dionysus  is  invoked  here  in  his  role  as  the  mythological  conqueror  of  the 
east,  rather  than  as  a vegetation  god.  The  adoption  of  Dionysos  just  before  the  final 
conflict  with  the  Nabataean  Arabs  may  be  no  coincidence.  Dushara  (Dousares), 
the  primary  Nabataean  deity,  was  not  infrequently  identified  with  Greek  Dionysus 
because  of  his  powers  as  a vegetation  deity.34 

The  epigraphy  of  the  coin  legends  exhibits  several  notable  characteristics.  As 
at  Antioch  in  this  period,  the  alphas  tend  not  to  be  fully  formed,  but  are  written  as 
lambdas  with  a dot  in  the  middle  and  the  upsilons  look  like  the  Latin  letter  V.  The 
omicron,  however,  retains  its  traditional  small  size  at  Damascus,  while  at  Antioch 
it  had  become  a much  larger  letter. 

The  four-bar  sigmas  generally  have  very  weak  apexes,  which  often  give  them 
the  appearance  of  square  sigmas  on  worn  examples.  This  tendency  is  also  appar- 
ent on  the  associated  bronze  coinages  and  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  Damascus.  The 
form  continued  to  be  in  vogue  for  the  city’s  probable  bronze  issues  under  Cleopa- 
tra Selene  and  Antiochus  XIII,  as  well  as  for  Aretas  III  and  Tigranes  II.35  In  con- 
trast, the  contemporary  Seleucid  mints  at  Antioch  and  in  Cilicia  retained  strongly 
formed  four-bar  sigmas. 

Also  interesting  is  a special  form  of  sigma,  composed  of  two  weak  arcs  that  is 
used  to  represent  the  numeral  200  in  the  dates  at  Damascus.  This  peculiar  letter- 
form  had  already  appeared  on  Damascene  issues  of  Antiochus  IX  Philopator.36 

Historical  Conclusions 

The  Damascene  silver  coins  of  Demetrius  III  are  a valuable  source  because  they 
are  sequentially  dated,  thereby  allowing  us  to  reconstruct  the  chronology  of  his 
reign  at  the  city.  Nevertheless,  the  coins  present  problems  of  interpretation.  The 
first  issue,  dated  to  SE  216  (97/6  BC),  seems  to  conflict  with  Josephus’  report  that 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  installed  Demetrius  in  Damascus  upon  the  death  of  Antiochus 
XI  (c.  93  BC).37  This  ambiguous  testimony  can  only  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
Josephus  or  his  source  is  mistaken  and  that  the  reign  of  Demetrius  III  actually 
began  in  97/6,  as  the  coins  indicate.  While  as  a rule  the  documentary  sources  are 
preferable  to  literary  ones,  the  present  die  study  raises  the  possibility  that  Josephus 
has  conflated  two  separate  arrivals  for  Demetrius  at  Damascus. 

None  of  Demetrius’s  coins  carries  a legible  date  that  can  be  read  as  SE  220 
(93/2  BC)  and  die  links  between  the  issues  of  SE  219  (94/3  BC)  and  SE  221  (92/1 
BC)  indicate  that  there  was  probably  no  Damascene  coinage  for  Demetrius  in  that 

34.  Arrian  7.20;  Hesych.  s.v.  Aiovuoos. 

35.  O.  Hoover,  “Dethroning  Seleucus  VII  Philometor  (Cybiosactes):  Epigraphical  Argu- 
ments against  a Late  Seleucid  Monarch,”  Zeitschrift  Jur  Papyrologie  und  Epigraphik  1 5 x 
(2005),  98. 

36.  Cf.  SNG  Spaer  2755-2758. 

37.  Jos.  AJ 13  370. 
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year.  This  hiatus  of  a single  year  suggests  that  Demetrius  might  have  briefly  lost  the 
city  during  the  war  against  Antiochus  X,  who  probably  ruled  in  Antioch  until  89/8 
BC.3®  If  Demetrius  had  marched  north  to  support  his  brother  Antiochus  XI  in  the 
disastrous  battle  with  Antiochus  X in  93  BC,  Damascus  could  have  been  briefly 
occupied  by  his  southern  enemies,  Alexander  Jannaeus  and  the  Nabataean  Arabs. 

If  the  coinage  hiatus  of  SE  220  represents  a period  when  Damascus  was  lost 
to  Demetrius  III,  then  perhaps  when  Josephus  claims  that  the  king  was  installed 
in  the  city  shortly  after  the  death  of  Antiochus  XI  (c.  93  BC),  he  refers  only  to  a 
second  reign  beginning  in  SE  221  (92/1  BC).  This  interpretation  is  based  on  the 
premise  of  a much  later  Syrian  intervention  by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  than  is  usually 
accepted.  Therefore,  perhaps  Josephus  has  conflated  an  initial  installation  of  Dem- 
etrius III  by  Ptolemy  in  late  97/6  BC  and  a restoration  (probably  without  Cypriot 
assistance)  in  later  92/1  BC.39 

The  sequential  dates  on  the  Damascene  tetradrachms  of  Antiochus  XII  are 
very  important  for  establishing  the  period  of  his  reign  because  chronological 
markers  are  entirely  lacking  for  him  in  the  ancient  authors.  Antiochus  failed  to 
impose  his  authority  much  beyond  Damascus.  He  was  later  excluded  from  the 
Seleucid  stemma  by  authors  drawing  on  sources  written  from  the  perspective  of 
the  dynasty  at  Antioch.  Antiochus  XII  is  only  named  in  the  account  of  Josephus  as 
the  immediate  successor  to  Demetrius  III,40  but  unfortunately  no  synchronism  is 
provided  that  might  allow  for  the  precise  dating  of  the  end  of  his  reign.  The  only 
dating  evidence  for  his  death  in  battle  against  the  Nabataean  king  Aretas  III  comes 
from  the  coinage,  which  ends  with  the  issue  of  SE  230  (83/2  BC). 

Josephus  reports  that  on  a previous  occasion  when  Antiochus  XII  was  cam- 
paigning against  the  Nabataean  Arabs,  Damascus  had  been  betrayed  to  his  brother 
Philip  I.  However,  failing  to  reward  properly  the  guard  who  had  opened  the  gates 
to  him,  Philip  soon  found  himself  locked  out  again.41  As  there  is  no  coinage  at- 
tributable to  Philip  at  Damascus  and  the  sequence  of  dates  on  the  coins  of  Anti- 
ochus XII  is  unbroken,  it  seems  likely  that  this  episode  was  very  brief  indeed.42 
This  may  also  be  inferred  from  Josephus’  statement  that  once  Philip  had  been  shut 
out,  the  guard  kept  Damascus  safe  for  Antiochus  XII  (xf|v  Aapaoxbu  Avtidycp 
6ie4>i)\a^ev).  The  entire  episode  took  place  after  the  campaign  season  had  begun, 
but  before  it  had  concluded. 


38.  Hoover,  Historia  56.3  (2007),  p.  289. 

39.  For  the  initial  installation,  see  O.  Hoover,  “A  Late  Hellenistic  Lead  Coinage  from  Gaza,” 
Israel  Numismatic  Research  1 (2006),  p.  28. 

40.  Jos.  A]  13.387. 

41.  Jos.  A/ 13.389. 

42.  ISM , 91. 
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Appendix.  Statistical  Analyses 
Petr  Vesely43 

Weight  analysis.  For  the  purpose  of  the  weight  analysis  of  tetradrachms  of  Deme- 
trius III,  no.  70  ( LSM 1266)  was  excluded  because  the  coin  is  heavily  corroded  and 
delaminated;  its  weight  of  12.96  g is  also  more  than  one  gram  below  the  second 
lightest  coin  in  the  corpus  (no.  94, 13.99  g).  The  weights  of  the  other  tetradrachms 
vary  between  13.99  g and  16.20  g.  Although  13.99  g is  low  for  a tetradrachm,  we 
decided  not  to  exclude  this  coin  because  there  are  no  other  obvious  outliers  either 
in  the  sense  of  low  weight44  or  in  the  sense  of  the  state  of  preservation. 

Six  tetradrachms  in  the  corpus  are  holed  and  the  weights  of  four  of  them  are 
known:  nos.  25  (14.65  g),  35  (15.14  g),  37  (16.12  g)  and  100  (15.65  g).  These  four 
coins  were  left  in  the  sample  in  order  not  to  decrease  its  size  and  because  the  dis- 
tortion of  their  weights  is  negligible.45 

As  for  the  tetradrachms  of  Antiochus  XII,  tetradrachms  nos.  9 and  12  were 
removed  because  both  coins  were  heavily  cleaned.  The  weight  loss  caused  by  the 
heavy  cleaning  might  not  be  negligible  and  an  inclusion  of  such  coins  into  the 

43.  The  following  abbreviations  are  used:  Conover  1999  = W.  J.  Conover,  Practical  Non- 
parametric  Statistics  (3rd  ed.;  New  York,  1999).  Esty  1986  = W.  W.  Esty,  “Estimating  the  size 
of  a coinage:  A survey  and  comparison  of  methods,”  Numismatic  Chronicle  146  (1986)  pp. 
185-215.  Esty  2006  = W.  W.  Esty,  “How  to  estimate  the  original  number  of  dies  and  the  cov- 
erage of  a sample,”  Numismatic  Chronicle  166  (200*6)  pp.  359-364.  Esty  and  Banfield  2003  = 
W.  W.  Esty  and  J.  D.  Banfield,  “The  box-percentile  plot,”  Journal  of  Statistical  Software  8, 17 
(2003),  pp.  1-14.  Esty  and  Carter  1991-2  = W.  W.  Esty,  and  G.  F.  Carter,  “The  distribution 
of  the  numbers  of  coins  struck  by  dies,”  American  Journal  of  Numismatics  3-4  (1991-2), 
pp.  165-86.  Hoover  2007  = O.  D.  Hoover,  “A  Revised  Chronology  for  the  Late  Seleucids  at 
Antioch  (121/0-64  BC),”  Historia  56,  3 (2007),  pp.  280-301.  Silverman  1993  = B.  W.  Silver- 
man,  Density  Estimation  for  Statistics  and  Data  Analysis  (Chapman  and  Hall,  London,  1993; 
repr.  of  1st  ed.  publ.  1986). 

44.  The  ten  lightest  analyzed  coins  have  the  following  weights  (in  grams):  13.99,  14.20, 
14.48, 14.49,  i4  57>  14-59*  14-65  (holed  coin),  14.72, 14.88  and  14.91. 

45.  The  argument  for  the  negligibility  of  weight  distortion  is  as  follows.  First,  it  seems  that 
these  coins  were  pierced,  not  drilled.  The  metal  was  mainly  displaced  around  the  holes  and 
a possible  loss  of  some  part  of  the  metal,  if  any,  would  not  be  great.  Secondly,  even  if  the  hole 
in  the  coin  was  created  by  drilling  and  all  drilled  metal  was  lost,  the  relative  loss  of  its  weight 
is  approximately  equal  to  d7D*,  where  d is  the  diameter  of  the  hole  and  D is  the  diameter  of 
the  coin  (this  approximation  supposes  that  coins  can  be  taken  as  homogeneous  cylinders). 
If  w is  the  observed  weight  of  a holed  coin  and  W its  supposed  weight  without  the  hole,  then 
w = W-  d2ID1xWt  so  that  W = wl(  1-  dVD1).  The  ratio  d/D  is  about  0.1  for  the  four  coins, 
so  that  the  ratio  1/(1-  d3/Dx)  is  approximately  equal  to  1.010.  So,  even  in  the  unlikely  case 
that  all  metal  from  the  hole  was  lost,  a weight  without  the  hole  would  be  only  about  1.0% 
above  the  observed  weight.  Such  an  increase  would  have  negligible  impact  on  the  statistics 
presented  in  the  next  paragraphs. 
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weight  analysis  might  distort  its  results.  Moreover,  the  weight  of  13.10  g for  no.  9 is 
more  than  two  grams  below  the  second  lightest  coin  in  the  corpus  (no.  1, 15.19  g). 
Note  that  no  coin  in  either  corpus  has  an  atypically  high  weight. 

The  coinage  of  Philip  I from  the  mint  of  Antioch  was  roughly  contemporary 
with  the  coinages  of  his  brothers  Demetrius  III  and  Antiochus  XII  from  the  mint 
of  Damascus  examined  here.  As  co-authors  Hoover  and  Houghton  accumulated 
the  corpus  of  Philip  I’s  Antiochene  tetradrachms,  these  coins  were  included  in  our 
analysis  in  order  to  put  the  Damascus  data  into  a broader  context,  and  to  deter- 
mine whether,  from  the  metrological  point  of  view,  the  Damascus  mint  held  to  the 
same  standard  as  the  Antioch  mint.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  list  of  Philip  I coins 
is  not  presented  here,  although  this  corpus  presently  contains  183  coins  in  total; 
weights  of  71  of  them  are  unknown.  Only  one  coin  (no.  40)  was  excluded  from  the 
the  analysis  because  of  its  atypically  high  weight  of  16.52  g. 

Table  1 presents  an  overview  of  the  excluded  and  holed  coins  and  the  statisti- 
cal characteristics  of  the  analyzed  coins.46  In  addition,  two  subgroups  of  coins  of 
Demetrius  III  are  examined  separately:  coins  dated  before  SE  220,  which  probably 
correspond  to  his  first  reign  in  Damascus,  and  coins  dated  after  SE  220,  which  prob- 
ably correspond  to  his  second  reign.  Table  2 shows  the  weight  frequencies  in  indi- 
vidual years;  Figures  1 and  3 show  the  kernel  estimates  of  weight  distributions;47 
Figures  2 and  4 show  the  box-percentile  plots;48  and  Figure  5 shows  the  cumula- 
tive weight  distributions. 

According  to  Table  1 and  Figures  1-2,  there  is  no  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  weight  distributions  of  Demetrius  Ill’s  tetradrachms  in  the  two  exam- 
ined time  periods.  The  slightly  heavier  left  tail  (more  probable  low  weights)  of 
the  weight  distribution  in  the  second  period  can  be  explained  by  sampling  error. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  two-sided  Kolmogorov-Smirnov  test,  which  has  a p-value 
of  0.732  (the  Kolmogorov-Smirnov  statistic  is  0.143).  It  seems  that  the  quality  of 
Demetrius  Ill’s  tetradrachms,  at  least  in  terms  of  weight,  remained  unchanged 
during  both  his  reigns. 

46.  An  unbiased  estimate  of  the  standard  deviation  was  used  (i.e.,  the  number  of  observa- 
tions minus  one  was  used  as  a divisor).  The  skewness  and  kurtosis  were  computed  with  a 
correction  for  bias. 

47.  Gaussian  kernels  were  used  with  the  bandwidths  given  by  the  equation  (3.31)  pro- 
posed by  Silverman  1993,  p.  48. 

48.  The  box-percentile  plot  is  a modified  version  of  the  well-known  boxplot.  At  any  height 
the  width  of  the  irregular  'box’  is  proportional  to  the  percentile  of  that  height,  up  to  the 
fiftieth  percentile;  above  the  fifteeth  percentile  the  width  is  proportional  to  100  minus  the 
percentile.  Thus,  the  width  at  any  given  height  is  proportional  to  the  percentage  of  observa- 
tions that  are  more  extreme  in  that  direction.  As  in  boxplots,  the  median,  twenty-fifth,  and 
seventy-fifth  percentiles  are  marked  with  line  segments  across  the  box  (solid  and  dotted 
lines,  respectively).  See  Esty  and  Banfield  2003. 
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Table  1.  Resume  of  data  samples  and  their  statistical  characteristics 


Total 

Demetrius  III 
Before  After 
SE  220  SE  220 

Ant.  XII 

Ph.  I 

Total  number  of  coins 

105 

61 

44 

12 

183 

Weight  unknown 

15 

9 

6 

O 

71 

Excluded 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

No.  of  analyzed  coins 

89 

52 

37 

10 

111 

(of  them  holed) 

(4) 

(3) 

(1) 

(0) 

(0) 

Mean 

S 

15.51 

15.54 

15.47 

15.74 

15.60 

«£  Standard  deviation 

O.48 

0.44 

0.54 

O.34 

0.35 

u Interquartile  range 

y 

0.66 

0.59 

0.76 

0.55 

0.34 

| Skewness 

-0.87 

-0.79 

-0.87 

-0.74 

-2.07 

*6  Kurtosis 

3.58 

3-77 

3.27 

2.11 

8.77 

H Minimum 
:3 

1399 

14.20 

1399 

15.19 

14.13 

•5  25th  percentile 

15.22 

15.27 

15.12 

1547 

1549 

Median 

15.60 

1559 

15.60 

15.86 

15.66 

75  th  percentile 

15.88 

15.86 

15.88 

16.02 

15.83 

Maximum 

16.20 

16.20 

16.19 

l6.11 

16.08 

Table  2.  Weight  frequencies 


Demetrius  III  Antiochus  XII 


Weight  (g) 

Total 

Seleucid  year 

VO  K 00  ON 

M H H 

<S  « N 

220 

221 

222 

<s 

N 

<S 

\r\ 

ri 

<s 

Total 

Undat. 

Seleucid  year 

vO  hs  00  On 

rt  H N 

H N « fS 

0 

H 

Philip  I 

above  16.40 

1 

16.20-16.39 

1 

1 

16.00-16.19 

13 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

15.80-15.99 

13 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

l 

3 

1 

1 

1 

27 

15.60-15.79 

18 

1 

5 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

41 

15.40-15.59 

14 

6 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

20 

15.20-15.39 

8 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 

15.00-15.19 

9 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

6 

14.80-14.99 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

14.60-14.79 

2 

1 

1 

1 

14.40-14.59 

4 

1 

l 

2 

below  14.40 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Unknown 

15 

2 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

71 

Total 

105 

7 

28 

11 

15 

0 

14 

15 

4 

8 

3 

12 

1 

3 

4 1 

2 

1 

183 
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A comparison  of  the  corpora  of  Demetrius  III,  Antiochus  XII  and  Philip  I,  as 
seen  in  Tables  1-2  and  Figures  3-4,  presents  several  differences.  First,  the  weight 
distributions  of  the  coins  of  Demetrius  III  and  Philip  I are  characterized  by  longer 
left  tails  than  the  weight  distribution  of  the  coins  of  Antiochus  XII.  Also,  Demetrius 
Ill’s  distribution  has  a heavier  left  tail  than  Philip  I’s  distribution.  The  shorter  left 
tail  of  Antiochus  XII’s  distribution  is  likely  caused  by  the  low  number  of  surviv- 
ing examples  of  his  coins  (this  also  is  likely  the  reason  for  the  slight  bimodality  of 
the  estimated  density  function  in  Figure  3).  The  heavier  left  tail  of  Demetrius  Ill’s 
distribution  can  be  connected  to  a lower  observable  metal  quality  in  the  surviving 
coins,  which  indicates  a greater  likelihood  for  metal  losses  caused  by  corrosion 
and  cleaning  (depending  on  the  environment  in  which  the  coins  were  deposited). 

Second,  the  weight  distribution  of  Philip  I’s  coins  is  characterized  by  a lower 
variability.  The  interquartile  range  is  noticeably  lower  than  the  interquartile  ranges 
of  weight  distributions  for  both  Demetrius  III  and  of  Antiochus  XII.  The  standard 
deviation  for  Philip  I is  lower  than  the  standard  deviation  for  Demetrius  III,  but  is 
comparable  to  the  standard  deviation  for  Antiochus  XII.  Conover’s  multisample 
nonparametric  test  for  equal  variances49  rejects  the  null  hypothesis  of  identical 
variances  at  the  95%  confidence  level  (the  p-value  is  less  than  0.001).  Since  the 
hypothesis  was  rejected,  Conover’s  multiple  comparisons  procedure  was  done  to 
test  which  pairs  of  weight  distributions  differ.  The  hypothesis  of  equal  variances 
is  rejected  for  both  Demetrius  III  and  Philip  I (the  p-value  is  less  than  0.001), 
whereas  the  differences  between  the  other  two  pairs  are  not  significant  at  the  95% 
confidence  level  (the  p-values  for  the  test  of  Demetrius  III  and  Antiochus  XII,  and 
for  the  test  of  Antiochus  XII  and  Philip  I,  are  0.259  and  0.244,  respectively).  Thus, 
the  weight  distribution  of  Philip  I’s  tetradrachms  is  characterized  by  significantly 
lower  variability  than  the  weight  distribution  of  Demetrius  Ill’s  tetradrachms.  This 
might  suggest  a more  careful  process  of  flan  production  in  the  Antioch  mint. 

Table  1 further  shows  that  the  mean  and  median  of  the  coins  of  Antiochus  XII 
are  larger  then  the  means  and  medians  of  both  Demetrius  III  (the  differences  are 
0.23  g and  0.26  g,  respectively)  and  Philip  I (the  differences  are  0.14  g and  0.20  g, 
respectively).  Figure  5 also  shows  that  the  cumulative  weight  distribution  of  Anti- 
ochus XII  is  mostly  smaller  than  the  cumulative  weight  distributions  of  Demetrius 
III  and  Philip  I.50  The  one-sided  Mann-Whitney  U test  was  used  to  test  possible 
differences  between  Antiochus  XII  and  Demetrius  III,  and  between  Antiochus  XII 
and  Philip  I.51  The  p-values  of  0.069  and  0.062,  respectively,  are  low  but  they  still 

49.  Conover  1999,  pp.  303-4.  Note  that  we  use  this  nonparametric  test  because  of  the 
non-normality  of  the  data  (the  Lilliefors  test  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  normality  at  0.05 
significance  level  for  both  Demetrius  III  and  Philip  I). 

50.  For  each  curve,  the  vertical  axis  shows  the  proportion  of  coins  with  weights  equal 
or  smaller  than  the  value  shown  at  the  corresponding  point  on  the  horizontal  axis. 

51.  As  noted  above,  the  hypothesis  of  equal  variances  was  not  rejected  for  these  pairs.  For 
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Figure  5.  Cumulative  weight  distributions 

do  not  allow  us  to  reject  the  hypotheses  at  the  95%  confidence  level.52  Any  poten- 
tial future  enlargement  of  Antiochus  XIIs  corpus  may  or  may  not  change  this  sig- 
nificantly. In  any  case,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a higher 
weight  standard  was  used  by  the  Damascus  mint  under  Antiochus  XII. 

The  basic  statistical  characteristics  of  drachms  and  hemidrachms  of  Demetri- 
us III  are  presented  in  Table  3.” 


this  reason,  we  are  probably  not  making  a substantial  error  if  we  use  the  Mann-Whitney  U 
test  to  test  the  null  hypothesis  of  equal  means/medians.  However,  since  it  is  not  completely 
certain  that  the  distributions  have  the  same  shape,  we  can  conservatively  interpret  this  pro- 
cedure as  a test  of  the  hypothesis  of  identical  distributions  against  the  alternative  view  that 
Antiochus  XII’s  distribution  tends  to  yield  larger  observations  (see,  e.g.,  Conover  1999). 

52.  As  we  simultaneously  test  two  pairs  of  samples,  a significance  level  lower  than  0.05 
should  be  used  for  the  two  individual  tests  to  guarantee  that  the  overall  type  1 error  does 
not  exceed  5%.  We  use  a Bonferroni-adjusted  level  of  significance  of  0.05/2  = 0.025  to  keep 
the  overall  confidence  level  of  95%. 

53.  The  holed  hemidrachm  (no.  2, 1.73  g)  was  not  excluded  and  its  weight  was  not  modi- 
fied for  the  same  reasons  as  those  given  above  in  respect  to  holed  tetradrachms.  According 
to  the  methodology  described  in  footnote  2,  the  maximum  possible  error  is  about  3.3%  = 
0.06  g (the  ratio  d/D  is  about  0.18). 
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Table  3.  Statistical  characteristics  of  drachms  and  hemidrachms 


Drachms  Hemidrachms 


No.  of  analyzed  coins 

5 

3 

(of  them  holed) 

(0) 

(1) 

Mean 

3.76 

1.65 

Standard  deviation 

0.08 

0.21 

Minimum 

3.64 

1.41 

Median 

3-78 

1.73 

Maximum 

3-84 

1.81 

Table  4.  Demetrius  III,  Antiochus  XII  and  Philip  I,  number  of  dies 


Demetrius  III 
Seleucid  year 


Antiochus  XII 
Seleucid  year 


cm 

c*  o 3 


3'©rvoooNO»H<sfo^rm^^vo  r^oo 
O <s  <s  is  is  <*■>  — 

H isisisniSfSisisisisHP  is  is  is  n isCU 

Coins  105  7 28  11  15  0 14  15  4 8 3 12  1 3 4 1 2 1 183 

Recorded 

dies 


25  1 5 3 4 o 


8 3 


8 


1 120 


Analysis  of  obverse  dies  of  tetradrachms.  All  obverse  die  links  are  identified  in 
our  corpora.  Annual  die  statistics  are  presented  in  Table  4 (with  the  exception  of 
Philip  I whose  coins  are  not  dated). 

Demetrius  Ill's  obverse  die  An  was  used  both  before  and  after  SE  220:  five 
coins  are  dated  SE  219,  six  coins  are  dated  SE  221  and  two  coins  are  dated  SE  222.54 
In  order  to  provide  a correct  estimation  of  die  production  in  both  of  Demetrius 
Ills  reigns,  die  A11  was  assigned  to  the  year  of  its  first  occurrence,  SE  219,  and 
coins  struck  from  this  die  in  subsequent  years  were  added  to  coins  struck  in  SE 
219.  No  coin  struck  from  this  die  was  included  in  calculations  of  die  production 
in  the  period  after  SE  220. 

Table  5 shows  basic  coin  and  die  statistics.  Notice  the  higher  number  of  Dem- 
etrius Ill’s  coins  known  from  the  period  before  SE  220  in  comparison  with  the 
period  after  SE  220,  although  more  dies  are  known  from  the  later  period. 


54.  Four  of  Demetrius  Ill’s  dies  are  recorded  in  more  than  one  year:  A6  (SE  217-218),  A8 
(SE  218-219),  An  (SE  219  and  SE  221-222)  and  A19  (SE  222-223).  Similarly,  Antiochus 
XIIs  die  A8  is  recorded  in  two  years  (SE  229-230). 
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Table  5.  Die  statistics  and  estimates 


Demetrius  III 

Total  Before  SE  220  After  SE  220 


Coins  in  total 

105 

61 

44 

12 

183 

Coins  assigned  to  dies 

105 

69 

36 

12 

183 

Number  of  dies 

25 

11 

14 

8 

120 

Number  of  singletons 

8 

2 

6 

5 

81 

Mean  number  of  coins  per  die 

4.20 

6.27 

2.57 

1.50 

1.52 

Table  6.  Die  frequencies  (numbers  of  dies  represented  exactly  N times) 


N 

Total 

Demetrius  III 

Before  SE  220  After  SE  220 

Antiochus  XII 

Philip  I 

1 

8 

2 6 

5 

8l 

2 

5 

2 3 

2 

25 

3 

3 

1 2 

1 

7 

4 

2 

1 1 

5 

5 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

8 

2 

1 1 

9 

1 

1 

13 

1 

1 

19 

1 

1 

Total 

25 

11  14 

8 

120 

Die  frequencies  are  presented  in  Table  6.  The  die  frequencies  are  the  numbers  of 
dies  represented  in  the  corpora  once,  twice,  three  times  etc.  For  example,  five  of 
Antiochus  XII’s  dies  are  represented  by  one  coin  (dies  Ai,  A2,  A5,  A6  and  A 7), 
two  dies  are  represented  by  two  coins  (dies  A3  and  A4)  and  the  remaining  die  is 
represented  by  three  coins  (die  A8). 


Table  7.  Estimates  of  the  coverages  and  of  the  original  numbers  of  dies 


Demetrius  III 

Total 

Before 
SE  220 

After  SE  220 

Ant.  XII 

Ph.  I 

Number  of  dies 

25 

11 

14 

8 

120 

Estimated  coverage 

92.4% 

97.1% 

83.3% 

58.3% 

55.7% 

95%  confidence  interval  84.4-100% 

90.0-100%  64.9-100% 

14.5-100% 

45.1-66.4% 

Estimated  no.  of  all  dies 

31 

12 

20 

18 

288 

95%  confidence  interval 

27-36 

11-14 

14-29 

9-45 

222-373 
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In  Table  7,  the  coverages  of  the  examined  groups  of  coins  were  estimated  via 
Good’s  coverage  estimator,  and  95%  confidence  intervals  were  computed  via  Esty’s 
formula.”  The  coverage  of  a sample  of  coins  of  a given  type  is  the  fraction  of  all 
produced  coins  of  the  given  type  that  are  from  dies  represented  in  the  sample.56  In 
other  words,  the  coverage  of  a sample  of  coins  is  the  probability  that  a new  coin  of 
that  type  will  be  from  a die  already  observed  in  the  sample.  It  means  that  x minus 
the  coverage  is  the  probability  that  a new  coin  would  yield  a new  die.  Note  that  the 
coverage  is  a property  of  the  sample,  not  of  the  coinage  issue. 

The  coverages  of  the  whole  corpus  of  Demetrius  Ill’s  tetradrachms,  and  of  its 
part  represented  by  the  period  before  SE  220,  are  very  high,  which  is  due  to  the 
low  number  of  singletons  with  respect  to  the  number  of  coins.  Moreover,  the  high 
numbers  of  high  die  frequencies  in  the  period  before  SE  220  may  indicate  that  the 
data  are  not  random  in  the  sense  that  each  coin  entered  the  sample  independently 
with  equal  likelihood.  It  is  possible  that  coins  from  the  same  die  stayed  grouped 
together  from  the  time  they  were  produced,  hoarded,  and  eventually  found.  There- 
fore we  cannot  be  sure  that  Good’s  estimator  gives  reliable  results;  the  estimated 
coverages  should  thus  be  taken  cautiously,  even  if  this  estimator  is  considered  to 
be  reasonably  robust  (Esty  2006,  362;  Esty  1986, 197).  We  cannot  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility that  real  coverages  of  the  whole  corpus  of  Demetrius  Ill’s  tetradrachms 
and  of  its  part  represented  by  the  period  before  SE  220  are  in  fact  much  lower. 
The  estimated  coverages  of  the  period  after  SE  220,  and  especially  of  the  corpus  of 
Antiochus  XII,  should  also  be  taken  cautiously  because  the  samples  are  small  (see 
the  95%  confidence  intervals).57 

The  last  two  rows  of  Table  7 show  the  estimates  of  the  original  numbers  of 
all  dies  using  the  methodology  described  in  Esty  (2006),58  which  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  number  of  coins  produced  by  a random  die  has  a negative 

55.  Esty  2006,  pp.  359-360,  formulae  (1)  and  (5).  See  also  Esty  1986,  p.  208. 

56.  That  is,  the  coverage  is  the  fraction  M/N  where  M is  the  number  of  all  coins  originally 
struck  by  the  dies  that  are  observed  in  the  sample  and  N is  the  number  of  all  produced  coins 
struck  by  all  dies. 

57.  Esty's  (2006,  362)  formula  (5)  for  the  confidence  interval  works  well  as  long  as  the 
sample  size  is  at  least  30  coins.  Note  that  Esty  elsewhere  (1986,  208)  recommends  a slightly 
more  accurate  coverage  estimate  for  small  random  samples  (formula  I2).  This  formula  gives 
nearly  identical  results  (the  differences  are  at  most  0.5%)  with  the  exception  of  Antiochus 
XlI’s  sample  for  which  it  gives  a higher  coverage  estimate  of  61.4%  with  the  95%  confidence 
interval  of  17.5%  to  100%. 

58.  Esty  (2006, 359-360)  formulae  (2)  and  (4).  The  formula  (2)  is  equivalent  to  Esty  (1986) 
formula  H5  (p.  205)  where  the  equal-output  estimate  k’ is  computed  by  the  formula  Ki  (p. 
209).  The  formula  (4)  for  the  confidence  interval  is  a simplified  version  of  Esty  (1986)  for- 
mula C2  (p.  201).  Formula  C2  gives  nearly  identical  results  with  the  exception  of  Antiochus 
XII’s  sample  for  which  it  gives  a broader  95%  confidence  interval  of  7 to  49  dies. 
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binomial  distribution.  The  negative  binomial  family  is  a two-parameter  family,  but 
only  one  of  these  two  parameters,  the  so-called  shape  parameter,  is  necessary  for 
the  Esty  estimate.  We  set  this  parameter  equal  to  2 as  is  recommended  by  Esty  and 
Carter  (1991-2)  and  by  Esty  (2006).” 

The  estimated  die  production  of  Antiochus  XII  is  comparable  with  the  esti- 
mated die  production  of  Demetrius  III  in  the  period  after  SE  220,  which  lasted 
approximately  the  same  amount  of  time.  It  contrasts  with  the  lower  estimated  die 
production  of  Demetrius  III  in  the  period  before  SE  220  because  nearly  60%  of 
his  coins  in  the  corpus  (61  of  105)  come  from  this  early  period.  Nevertheless,  no 
significant  conclusion  can  be  made  from  these  observations  because  of  the  pos- 
sible non-randomness  of  Demetrius  Ill’s  sample  discussed  above,  and  because  of 
the  small  size  of  the  sample  of  Antiochus  XII  (see  the  broad  confidence  interval). 
It  is  also  necessary  to  emphasize  that  the  estimates  do  not  take  into  account  dies 
that  broke  almost  immediately  when  first  used  and  thus  produced  relatively  few 
coins  (see  Esty  2006).  In  any  case.  Table  7 shows  the  much  greater  activity  of  the 
Antioch  mint,  even  when  the  longer  period  of  Philip  I’s  reign  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration.60 


Conclusions 

1.  Demetrius  Ills  tetradrachms  were  struck  on  the  same  weight  standard  both 
before  and  after  SE  220. 

2.  The  surviving  coins  of  Demetrius  III  are  characterized  by  significantly  higher 
weight  variability  with  respect  to  the  surviving  coins  of  Philip  I from  the  Antioch 
mint. 

3.  The  coin  production  of  the  Damascus  mint  under  Demetrius  III  and  Antiochus 
XII  was  much  less  intensive  than  the  coin  production  of  the  Antioch  mint  under 
Philip  I. 

59.  If  the  numbers  of  coins  produced  by  individual  dies  have  a negative  binomial  distribu- 
tion with  a given  shape  parameter,  then  the  observed  numbers  of  coins  per  die  in  a truly 
random  sample  have  a zero-truncated  negative  binomial  distribution  with  the  same  shape 
parameter  (the  second  parameter  is  a function  of  the  original  second  parameter  and  of  the 
survival  rate).  The  chi-squared  goodness-of-fit  test  was  used  for  the  whole  sample  of  Dem- 
etrius Ills  dies,  and  for  the  sample  of  Philip  I’s  dies,  in  order  to  verify  that  the  recommended 
choice  of  the  shape  parameter  does  not  contradict  our  data.  The  null  hypothesis  that  the 
shape  parameter  is  equal  to  2 was  not  rejected  (we  omit  details  for  the  sake  of  brevity). 
The  small  numbers  of  dies  produced  in  Damascus  before  SE  220,  after  SE  220  and  under 
Antiochus  XII  do  not  allow  us  to  verify  the  validity  of  the  recommended  choice  via  the  chi- 
squared  goodness-of-fit  test  (as  the  second  parameter  of  the  negative  binomial  distribution 
is  unknown,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  data  into  at  least  three  bins  with  sufficient  numbers  of 
observations). 

60.  Probably  88/7-c.  75  BC,  see  Hoover  2007. 
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Catalogue 

Demetrius  III  (97/6-88/7  BC) 

Tetradrachms 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Demetrius  III  r„  with  fringe  of  curly  beard  at  jawline,  dia- 
dem ends  falling  straight  behind;  fillet  border. 

Rev.  BACIAEQC  AHAAHTPlov  0Eov  in  three  lines  on  r.;  4>lAoriATopoc  cqthpoc 
in  two  lines  on  1.;  cult  image  of  Atargatis  standing  facing  with  arms  extended, 
holding  flower,  grain  stalk  rising  from  each  shoulder. 


CIE  (SE  216  = 97/6  BC);  in  1.,  field,  M;  above,  -;  in  ex,  to  r.,  HH;  SC  2450.1 
Die  Ai;  obv.  link  to  P5,  below. 


1.  Ai 

Pi 

15.81 

CSE  858. 

2.  Ai 

Pi 

15.96 

Ariadne  9 Dec.  1981,  293. 

3- Ai 

Pi 

Spink  NCirc  Apr.  2001,  GK0165.  Doublestruck  on 
reverse. 

4.A1 

P2 

15-32 

SNG  Spaer  2825. 

5.A1 

P3 

15-73 

GM  64, 11  Oct.  1993,  221. 

6.  Ai 

P4 

Cast  in  Paris  (Van  Lesser). 

In  1.,  field,  A;  above,  It;  SC  2450.2 
Die  Ai;  obv.  link  to  P1-4,  above. 

7.A1 

P5 

16.14 

MuM  Deutschland  27  March  1998, 10. 

HE  (SE  217 

= 96/5  BC);  in  1.,  field.  A;  above,  N;  SC  2450.3 
Die  A2 

8.A2 

P6 

15.40 

Auctiones  8,  359=Sotheby’s  Zurich=GM  67,  2 May 
1994.  341- 

9.A2 

P7 

15.58 

Berk  83,  26  Oct.  1994,  236=MuM  FPL  239,  Jan.  1964, 
24- 

Die  A3 

10.A3 

P8 

Paris,  inv.  H859  (616). 

11. A3 

P8 

15.74  Paris,  inv.  1973.1.251. 

Die  A4;  obv.  link  to  P13-P16,  below. 

12.A4 

P9 

15.58 

LSM  n6a=Naville  10, 1553. 

13.A4 

P10 

16.12 

CSE  859=GM  90,  12  Oct.  1998,  476  = GM  89,  5 May 
1998,  274. 

14.A4 

P11 

16.14 

Berk  124,  3 Jan  2002,  214. 

15.A4 

P12 

15.16 

GM  36,  8 Apr.  1987,  290. 
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In  1.,  field,  above,  N;  SC  2450.4 
Die  A4;  obv.  link  to  nos.  P10-P12,  above. 


16.A4 

P13 

15.46 

LSM  ii6|5=ANS  1944.100.78009.  Control  mostly  off 
flan 

17.A4 

P14 

1559 

Naville  10, 1552. 

18.A4 

P15 

16.11 

Paris.  Babelon  1567.  Date  off  flan 

19.A4 

P15 

Berk  58,  28  Jun.  1989, 180. 

20.A4 

P16 

15.60 
In  1.,  field. 

Time  Machine  (Vcoins.com),  39121. 

A ; above,  1c ; in  ex,  to  r.,  KN ; SC  2450.5 
Die  A5 

21.A5 

P18 

B.  Bowlin  col.,  Missssippi.  Obv.  doublestruck. 
Die  A6;  obv.  link  to  P29-P35,  below. 

22.A6 

P19 

15-77 

London.  BMC  1. 1 written  as  E in  date. 

23.A6 

P19 

15.62 

CNG  15  Sep.  1999,  563.  Obv.  doublestruck 

24.A6 

P19 

15.23 

Leu  22,  8 May  1979, 167  =Leu  13,  30  Apr.  1975,  310. 

25.A6 

P20 

14.65 

SNG  Spaer  2826.Holed. 

26.A6 

P21 

15.19 

LSM  115P  =Kunker  94,  27  Sep.  2004,  i435=Auctiones 
20, 484  = Helbing  8,  Nov.  1928,  4084.  Lower  1.  control 
off  flan.  Oblate  flan. 

27.A6 

P22 

15-33 

NFA  1,  20  Mar.  1975,  213. 

28.A6 

P23 

15.64 

LSM  115P  = ANS  1944.100.78008. 

29.A6 

P24 

15-47 

Peus  3 72, 30  Oct  2002, 569=Cahn  71,14  Oct.  1 93 1 , 5 5 7. 

30.A6 

P25 

Paris,  inv.  Y614  (1562a).  Cut  on  Demetrius’  neck.  Rev. 
defaced  by  many  cuts. 

31.A6 

P26 

14.49 

Uncertain  Ebay  sale,  1998. 

32.A6 

P27 

15.29 

Edward  Waddell,  stock,  Feb.  8,  2003. 

33-A6 

P28 

14-95 

Ebay  sale,  Jan.  18,  2000,  235597466. 

In  1.,  field,  & ; above,  1c ; in  inner  r.  field,  star.;  SC  2450.6a 
Die  A6;  obv.  link  to  P19-28,  above,  and  P30-P35,  below. 


34.  A6  P29  Cast  in  Paris  (PAM  12).  Holed. 

In  1.,  field,  A ; above,  t ; in  inner  r.  field,  star;  SC  2450.6b 
Die  A6;  obv.  link  to  P19-P28,  above,  and  P31-P35,  below. 

35. A6  P30  15.14  Cast  in  Paris  (Haddad  5).  Holed. 

H IE  (SE  218  = 95/4  BC);  in  1.,  field,  N;  above,  A;  in  ex,  to  r.,  KH;  SC  2450.7 
Die  A6;  obv.  link  to  P19-30,  above. 

36.  A6  P31  Cast  in  Paris.  Holed. 

37.  A6  P32  16.12  Paris,  inv.  R2274.  Holed. 

38. A6  P33  15-55  Auctiones  16,  246.  Date  and  lower  control  illegible. 
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39.A6 

P34 

15-97 

LSM  H9Y=  London.  BMC  2.  Date  and  lower  control 
illegible. 

40. A6 

P35 

15.40 

Ancient  Imports,  online  sale  2007. 

Die  A7 

41.A7 

P36 

15.81 

CSE  860. 

42.A7 

P37 

15.16 

LSM  ii9P=Glasgow.  Hunter  III,  1. 

43-A7 

P38 

15-94 

B.  Bowlin  coll.,  Mississippi. 

44.A7 

P39 

1551 

Jean  Elsen  93,  Dec.  15  2007,  lot  386=Auctiones  18,  21 
Dec.  1989,  lot  849. 

Die  A8;  obv.  link  to  nos.  42-47,  below. 

45.A8 

P40 

16.20 

CNG  61,  25  Sep,  2002,  857. 

46.A8 

P41 

15.90 

SNG  Copenhagen  420. 

©IE  (SE  219  = 9#3  BC);  in  L,  field,  N;  above,  A;  in  ex,  to  r.,  H;  SC  2450.8 
Die  A8;  obv.  link  to  P40-P41,  above. 


47-A8 

P42 

15-93 

CNG  51. 15.  Sep.  1999.  564. 

48.A8 

P43 

14.99 

Lanz  125, 483. 

49.A8 

P44 

15.58 

LSM  i23P=  London.  BMC  3. 

50.A8 

P45 

15-77 

LSM  i23Y=Naville  10, 1554. 

51.A8 

P46 

15.26 

SNG  Spaer  2854. 

52.A8 

P47 

16.01 

Berk  125,  27  Feb.  2002, 198. 

In  1.,  field,  N;  above,  191 ; SC  2450.9 

Die  A9 

53A9 

P48 

15.72 

ACNAC  6 (Dewing)  2646. 

54A9 

P49 

15.28 

Hirsch  i68,22Nov.  1990,350.  Controls  and  date  of  flan. 

55A9 

P50 

15.66 

CSE  2,  799. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Demetrius  III  r.,  with  thick  curly  beard,  diadem  ends  fall- 
ing straight  behind;  fillet  border. 

Rev.  BACIAEQC  AHMHTPIov  ©Eov  in  three  lineson  r.;  41  AoriATopoc  CQTHPoc 
in  two  lines  on  1.;  cult  image  of  Atargatis  standing  facing  with  arms  extended, 
holding  flower,  grain  stalk  rising  from  each  shoulder. 

©IE  (SE  219  = 94/3  BC);  in  1.,  field,  N;  above,  ft;  in  inner  r.  field,  A;  SC  2451.1 

Die  A10 

56. A10  P5i  14.20  SNG  Spaer  2853.  Lower  control  described  as  A. 

Die  An;  obv.  link  to  P53-P58  and  P69-70,  below. 

57. A11  P52  Cast  in  Paris  (181;  Gris  19). 

58.  Aii  P52  16.07  Paris,  inv.  1973.1.252. 
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In  1.,  field,  N;  above.  A;  SC 2451.2 
Die  An;  obv.  link  to  P52,  above,  and  55-58  and  69-70,  below. 


59-All 

P53 

15.12 

Paris.  Babelon  1 568. 

60.  An 

P54 

15-75 

Berk  126,  23  Apr.  2002  i02=Berk  124  3 Jan.  2002  215. 

61.A11 

P54 

14.96 

Sternberg  8, 16  Nov.  1978, 193  = Superior,  8 Dec.  1993 
(Abramowitz),  382=Hirsch  186,  10  May  1995,  537= 
Hirsch  190,  8 May  1996,  427=Hirsch  192,  27  Nov. 
1996,314. 

KE  (SE  220 

= 93/2  BC);  currently  no  specimens  of  this  date  are  known. 

AKE  (SE  221 

= 92/1  BC);  in  1.,  field,  N;  above,  A;  SC  2451.3 

Die  A11;  obv.  link  to  P52-54,  above,  and  P69-70,  below. 

62.A11 

P55 

15-83 

SNG  Spaer  2865. 

63.A11 

P56 

16.11 

ISM  i26f=Hess,  18  Dec.  1993,  i20=Naville  10,1555. 

64.  An 

P57 

15.90 

Spink  America,  7 Dec.  1995,  2i88=Noble  54,  22  Jul. 
1997. 1766. 

65.A11 

P58 

16.03 

Spink,  NumCirc,  Aug.  2003,  GK0610. 

66.A11 

P59 

15.61 

Zurqieh  (vcoins.com),  370. 

67.A11 

P60 

14.91 

Eukratides  (vcoins.com). 

In  1.,  field,  N;  above,  A;  in  ex,  to  r.,  KH ; SC  245 1.4 

Die  A12 

68.A12 

P61 

15.60 

SNG  Spaer  2862. 

69.A12 

P62 

15.42 

ISM  i26y  =London,  inv.  4-3-i25=Naville  10, 1556. 

70.A12 

P63 

12.96 

ISM  i266=ANS  1944.100.78014.  Corroded. 

71.A12 

P64 

1513 

Superior,  8 Dec.  1993  (Abramowitz),  383=Meyers  12, 
4 Dec  1975,  258=Glendining,  4 Oct.  1957, 192. 

72.A12 

P65 

15.14 

ISM  i26e=ANS  1944.100.78015. 

73.A12 

P66 

Kricheldorf,  7 Oct.  1957,  379. 

74A12 

P67 

15.42 

Jean  Elsen  91,  Mar.  24,  2007,  i39=Leu  74,  19  Oct. 
1998,  263. 

75.A12 

P68 

MuM  FPL  Jun/Jul.  1956, 13+Gans,  4 May  1955, 187. 

BKE  (SE  222  : 

= 91/0  BC);  in  1.,  field,  N;  above.  A;  SC  2451.5 

Die  A11;  obv.  link  to  P46  and  P47-P52,  above. 

76.A11 

P69 

15.86 

Paris,  inv.1973. 1.249. 

77-All 

P70 

15.09 

MuM  51, 19  Jun.  1975,  22i=MuM  FPL  256,  Jul.-Aug. 

1965, 49. 
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In  1.,  field,  N;  above,  £;  SC  2451.6 
Die  A13 

78. A13  P71  15.09  LSM  i27=Naville  10, 1557. 

79. A13  P72  15.65  Triton  VI,  15-16  Jan.  2003, 466. 

80. A13  P73  Cast  in  Paris  (182). 

81. A13  P74  15.79  Paris,  inv.  1973.1.253. 

Die  A14 

82. A14  P75  15.52  Brussels.  De  Hirsch  1726. 

Die  A15 

83. A15  P76  15  46  Beirut.  American  University. 

Die  A16 

84. A16  P 77  16.19  Spink  stock,  Dec.  13,  2002,  GK05  54. 

85. A16  P78  MuM  FPL  388,  Apr.  1977,  21. 

Die  A 17;  obv.  die  link  with  P80-P81,  below. 

86. A17  P79  15.38  NFA  20,  9 Mar.  1988, 803. 

In  1.,  field,  N;  above,  A;  in  ex,  to  r.,  SC  2451.7 
Die  A 17;  obv.  die  link  with  P79,  above. 

87. A17  P80  14.72  Superior,  11  June  1986  (Grove-Grover)=Malloy,  15 

Mar.  1974, 180. 

88. A17  P81  14.88  CNG  61,  25  Sep.  2002,  858. 

Die  A18 

89. A18  P82  15.78  GM  i25,Oct.  13, 2003, 254. 

Die  A19;  obv.  die  link  with  P84-P85,  below. 

90. A19  P83  15.39  Cast  in  Paris  (Cahn). 

ri<E  (SE  223  = 90/89  BC);  in  1.,  field;  N;  above,  £;  SC  2451.8 
Die  A19;  obv.  die  link  with  P83,  above. 

91. A19  P84  14.57  NFA  6,  Feb  27  385. 

92. A19  P85  15.90  Berk  139, 4 Aug  2004, 194. 

In  1.,  field,  N;  above,  A;  in  ex,  to  r.,  H;  SC  2451.9 
Die  A20 

93. A20  P86  16.06  LSM  i28=London.  BMC  4. 
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Die  A21 


94.A21  P87 

13-99 

Hirsch  173  19  Feb  1992, 492. 

AKE  (SE  224  = 

89/8  BC);  in  1.,  field,  N;  above,  £;  SC  2451.10 
Die  A22 

95.A22  P88 

15.60 

SNG  Spaer  2866. 

96.A22  P89 

16.09 

Paris,  inv.1973. 1.250. 

In  1.,  field,  N;  above,  in  ex,  to  r.,  HH ; SC  2451.11 

Die  A23 

97.A23  P90 

15.65 

CNG  67, 905.  Pellet  on  nose. 

98.A23  P91 

16.15 

Triton  8,  551.  Pellet  on  nose. 

99.A23  P92 

14-59 

CNG  76,  Sept.  12,  2007, 800.  Pellet  on  nose. 

100.A23  P93 

15.65 

Paris.  Babelon  1569.  No  pellet  on  nose;  pellet  to  lower 
1.  of  Atargatis;  holed. 

101.A23  P94 

14.48 

Holyland  Numismatics  (vcoins.com),  733.  No  pellet 
on  nose;  pellet  at  r.  end  of  ex.  Line. 

102.A23  P95 

15.87 

Tom  Vossen  (vcoins.com),  4870.  No  pellet  on  nose; 
pellet  to  1.  of  Atargatis. 

EKE  (SE  225 

= 88/7  BC);  in  1.,  field,  N;  above,  in  ex,  to  r.,  M;  SC  2451.12 

Die  A24 

103.A24  P96 

LSM  i30=Cambridge,  Leake  coll. 

104.A24  P97 

Berk  58,  28  Jun.  1989, 181. 

In  1.,  field,  N;  above,  £ ; SC  245 1 . 1 2 
Die  A25 

105.  A25P96  15.93  CNG  76,  Sept.  12,  2007, 801.  Somewhat  crude  style. 


Dubious  tetradrachms 

CIS  (SE  216  = 97/6  BC);  in  1.,  field,  14;  above,  Z;  in  ex,  to  r.,  KH 

Die  Ai 

1. A1  Pi  18.15  Argenor,  3 May  2006, 182. 

AKS  (SE  224  = 89/8  BC);  in  1.,  field,  N;  above  £,  in  ex,  to  r.,  KH 

Die  A2 

2. A2  P2  12.47  GM  117, 14  Oct  2003, 327. 
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Drachms 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Demetrius  III  r.,  with  fringe  of  curly  beard  at  jawline,  dia- 
dem ends  falling  straight  behind;  fillet  border. 

Rev.  BACIAEQC  AHMHTPIOV  6Eov  in  three  lineson  r.;  4>lAoriATopoc  CQTHPOC 
in  two  lines  on  1.;  Nike  advancing  1.,  holding  palm  branch  and  crowning  final  royal 
epithet  with  wreath,  dotted  border.. 

Z IE  (SE  217  = 96/5  BC);  in  outer  1.  field,  A 
SC  2452.1;  Die  Ai 


1.  ai 

p1 

3.78 

Houghton  and  Spaer  SM  157  (Feb.  1990),  p.  2,  no. 
2 =SNG  Spaer  2827. 

2.  ai 

P2 

3.83 

Houghton  and  Spaer  SM  157  (Feb.  1990),  p.  2,  no. 
i=CSE  2, 800. 

3.  ai 

P2 

3-64 

Kovacs  (vcoins.com). 

4.  ai 

P3 

3.84 

Houghton  and  Spaer  SM  157  (Feb.  1990),  p.  2,  no. 
3=Spink65,  5 Oct.  1988,  89. 

H IE  (SE  218  = 95/4  BC);  in  outer  1.  field,  A 

SC  2452.1;  Die  A2 

5.  a2 

P4 

3-71 

B.  Nelson  coll,  Lancaster,  PA. 

Hemidrachms 


Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Demetrius  III  r„  with  fringe  of  curly  beard  at  jawline,  dia- 
dem ends  falling  straight  behind;  fillet  border. 

Rev.  BACIAEQC  AHMHTPIOV  9EOV  in  three  lineson  r.;  + 1 AonATopoc  CQTHPOC 
in  two  lines  on  1.;  diadem  with  ends  downward,  dotted  border. 

Undated;  between  diadem  ends,  A ; SC  2453 
Die  Ai 


1.  ai  pi 

1.81 

SNG  Spaer  2828;  Houghton  and  Spaer  SM  157  (Feb. 
1990),  p.  2,  no.  4. 

2.  ai 

P1 

i-73 

SNG  Spaer  2829;  Houghton  and  Spaer  SM  157  (Feb. 
1990),  p.  2,  no.  5.  Holed. 

3.  ai 

Pi 

1.41 

SNG  Spaer  2830;  Houghton  and  Spaer  SM  157  (Feb. 
1990),  p.  2,  no.  6. 
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Antiochus  XII 
(87/6-84/3  BC) 

Tetradrachms 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Antiochus  XII  r.,  beardless,  diadem  ends  falling  straight 
behind;  fillet  border. 

Rev.  BACIAEQC  ANTloxov  Enn-ANovc  in  three  lines  on  r.;  t lAoriATopoc 
KAAAINlKov  in  two  lines  on  1.;  cult  image  of  Hadad  standing  facing  on  double 
basis,  holding  grain  stalk,  flanked  by  two  bull  foreparts;  laurel  wreath  border. 

Undated  (SE  226  = 87/6  BC)?;  in  outer  1.  field,  M;  SC  2471.1 

Die  Ai 


1.  Ai 

Pi 

15.19 

Houghton  and  Spaer  SM  157  (Feb  1990),  p.  4,  no. 
7=LSM  i34=Egger  45,  Nov.  1913,  746=Jameson  2361. 

CKE  (SE  226 

= 87/6  BC);  in  ex.,  to  1.  of  date,  it);  SC  2471.2 
Die  A2 

2.A2 

P2 

15-47 

Houghton  and  Spaer  SM  157  (Feb  1990),  p.  4,  no. 
i=LSM  i32=London.  BMC  2. 

Die  A3 

3- A3 

P3 

15.90 

Houghton  and  Spaer  SM  157  (Feb  1990),  p.  4,  no. 
2= Paris,  Seyrig  coll. 

4.  A3 

P4 

16.1 1 CSE  2, 816.  Date  written  as  CKI". 

ZKE  (SE  227  = 86/5  BC) 

In  outer  1.  field,  it);  in  ex.,  to  1.  of  date,  A;  SC  2471.4a 
Die  A4 

5.A4 

P5 

15.22 

Houghton  and  Spaer  SM  157  (Feb  1990),  p.  4,  no. 
4=Paris,  Seyrig  coll. 

6.A4 

P6 

16.02 

Berk  124,  Jan.  3,  2002,  lot  216. 
Die  A5 

7.A5 

P7 

15.82  Houghton  and  Spaer  SM  157  (Feb  1990),  p.  4,  no. 
5 =CSE  2,  816. 

In  outer  1.  field,  PT ; in  ex.,  to  1.  of  date,  A ; SC  2471.4b 
Die  A6 

8.A6 

P8 

15.70 

Houghton  and  Spaer  SM  157  (Feb  1 990),  p.  4,  no.  3 =LSM 
i34=Imhoof-Blumer,  Monnaies  grecques  (Amsterdam, 
1883),  p.  47,  no.  121.  Date  written  as  SKf. 
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Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Antiochus  XII  r.,  with  short  curly  beard,  diadem  ends  fall- 
ing straight  behind,  fillet  border. 

Rev.  BACIAEQC  ANTloxov  E n li ANovC  in  three  lines  on  r.;  +1  AoriATopoc 
KAAAl  N I Kov  in  two  lines  on  1.;  cult  image  of  Hadad  standing  facing  on  double 
basis,  holding  grain  stalk,  flanked  by  two  bull  foreparts,  laurel  wreath  border. 

H KE  (SE 228  = 85/4 BC); in  outer  1.,  field,  ltl;above,  A; SC 2472.1 

Die  A7 

9. A7  P9  13.10  Houghton  and  SpaerSM  157  (Feb  1990),  p.  4,  no.6=CSE 

864=NFA  18,  31  Mar.  1987, 401. 

0KE  (SE  229  = 84/3  BC);  in  outer  1.,  field,  iTl;  above,  A;  SC  2472.2 

Die  A8 

10. A8  P10  16.10  Triton  VI,  15-16  Jan.  2003, 467. 

1 1. A8  Pi  1 1 5.92  CSE  2, 817.  Date  written  as  CKT. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Antiochus  XII  r.,  with  short  curly  beard,  diadem  ends  fall- 
ing straight  behind;  fillet  border. 

Rev.  BACIAEQC  ANTloxov  AloNVCov  in  three  lines  on  r.;  Em+ANovc 
•I  I AoriATopoc  KAAAl  N I Kov  in  two  lines  on  1.;  cult  image  of  Hadad  standing 
facing  on  double  basis,  holding  grain  stalk,  flanked  by  two  bull  forparts;  laurel 
wreath  border. 

AE  (SE  230  = 83/2  BC);  in  ex,  to  1.  of  date,  ^ ; to  r.  of  date,  ill ; SC  2472A 

Die  A8 

12. A8  P12  15.71  CNG 
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Tigranes  IV,  V,  and  VI:  New  Attributions 

Plates  81-82  Frank  L.  Kovacs* 


The  author  considers  a number  of  coins  traditionally  attributed  to  Tigranes  the 
Great,  Tigranes  III,  Tigranes  IV,  and  Tigranes  V with  respect  to  their  legends 
and  the  detail  of  their  portraits,  and  reassigns/reattributes  them  to  the  reigns 
of  Tigranes  IV,  Tigranes  IV  with  Erato,  Tigranes  V (Herodian  Tigranes  I),  and 
Tigranes  VI  (Herodian  Tigranes  II).  New  examples  of  previously  known  coins 
also  permit  new  readings  and  interpretations  of  designs. 

The  problems  of  attributing  coins  in  the  ancient  Armenian  series  are  largely  due 
to  the  number  of  specimens  that  are  badly  preserved,  worn,  or  poorly  struck  to 
begin  with.  Many  such  coins  are  also  very  rare,  which  only  heightens  the  desire  of 
numismatists  to  place  them  in  the  series.  Such  efforts  yield  understandably  prob- 
lematic results. 

In  attempting  to  catalogue  the  coinage  of  the  last  three  kings  of  Armenia  named 
Tigranes,  numerous  inconsistencies  become  apparent.  Some  coins  with  similar 
portraits  have  been  given  to  different  kings,  some  coins  given  to  the  same  king 
have  different  portraits,  and  some  reigns  that  one  might  expect  to  be  represented 
by  coins  are  not.  Complicating  the  attribution  of  Armenian  coins  is  the  number  of 
kings  named  Tigranes:  six  or  perhaps  seven,  depending  on  how  one  counts.1 


* frank@frankkovacs.com 

1.  The  question  of  numbering  the  Armenian  kings  named  Tigranes  depends  on  whether 
Tigranes  the  Great  is  I or  II.  See  Foss  (1986a,  48;  1986b,  64-66)  for  another  Tigranes  (a  son 
of  Tigranes  the  Great)  who  is  never  given  a number,  although  he  was  king. 
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The  subjects  of  this  article  are  the  coinages  of  Tigranes  IV  (8-5  BC  and  c.  2 
BC),  an  Artaxiad;  Tigranes  V (c.  AD  6-12),  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great;  and  Ti- 
granes VI  (AD  60-62),  great-grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  As  there  are  no  surviv- 
ing portraits  apart  from  those  on  coins,  and  as  the  coin  inscriptions  do  not  usually 
include  additional  names  or  titles  to  distinguish  one  Tigranes  from  another,  one 
must  rely  on  a detailed  comparison  of  the  numismatic  evidence.  Only  on  the  coins 
of  Tigranes  IV  and  his  sister-queen  Erato,  the  last  two  native  Artaxiad  rulers  of  Ar- 
menia ( RPC  I,  3841-3842),  are  inscriptional  clues  found,  but  their  interpretation 
and  attribution  are  still  debated.2  With  better  preserved  and  more  legible  examples 
coming  to  light,  it  is  a good  time  to  reconsider  some  of  the  attributions  made  by 
Bedoukian  in  CAA,  Nercessian  in  ACV,  and  Mousheghian  in  HRAC. 

In  a radical  departure  from  the  traditional  attributions  of  Armenian  coins,  this 
article  argues  that  all  coins  previously  attributed  to  Tigranes  and  Erato  belong  to 
Tigranes  IV,  the  coins  with  bearded  portraits  generally  attributed  to  Tigranes  IV 
should  be  divided  between  Tigranes  V and  VI,  and  various  other  (misattributed) 
coins  should  be  reassigned  to  the  three  kings  discussed  here. 

Tigranes  IV,  First  Reign  (pro-Parthian)  c.  8-5  BC 

1. JE  20 } ACV  150;  CAA  -. 

Obv ::  Bust  of  beardless  king  r.,  wearing  a five-pointed  tiara  decorated  with  a 
star  of  ten  rays,  below  which  a row  of  six  small  pyramidal  decorations.4 
The  tiara  is  tied  with  a diadem,  and  around  his  neck  is  a torque. 

Rev.:  BACIAEOC  MErAAOYTirPANOY;  horse  1.,  right  foreleg  raised. 

*a)  ALMA  99.2551,  5.33  g (ex  PB  coll  = Bedoukian  1987,  12-13  = ACV 
150);  *b)  SK;  c)  FK  6.35  g. 

2.  IE  17.  ACV  153;  CAA  140. 

Obv.:  As  last. 

Rev.:  Same  legend;  forepart  of  horse  1. 


2.  Discussion  persists  as  to  whether  the  Tigranes  associated  with  Erato  is  III,  IV,  or  V.  In 
RPC  I (571),  the  authors  argue  against  Bedoukians  attribution  to  Tigranes  V but  stop  short 
of  resolving  the  issue  in  favor  of  Tigranes  III.  (Why  not  Tigranes  IV?) 

3.  Denominations:  The  diameter  cited  at  the  beginning  of  each  entry  is  of  the  specific 
example  in  the  photo  plate  and  is  not  an  average  diameter.  I have  declined  to  use  the  de- 
nominations suggested  in  the  various  references  to  date,  which  are  sometimes  inconsistent. 
The  subject  of  denominations  deserves  a separate  study,  which  can  only  be  accomplished 
alter  all  coins  are  placed  in  their  proper  series  and  chronological  order. 

4.  It  is  not  clear  what  is  intended  by  this  design  element;  perhaps  mountains,  or  per- 
haps they  echo  the  pyramidal  crenelations  on  earlier  Achaemenid  crown  (for  which  see  P. 
Calmeyer,  “CROWN.  In  the  Median  and  Achaemenid  Periods,”  in  Encyclopaedia  Iranica  6, 
p.  407,  figs.  a-d. 
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*a)  ALMA  99.2538,  4.1  g (ex  PB  coll.  = CAA  140  = ACV  153);  b)  CNG  36 
(1995)623, 4.98  g- 

The  initial  coinage  for  Tigranes  IV  is  from  his  short-lived  pro-Parthian  reign.  Pre- 
viously known  from  a single  example  (1a),  there  are  now  two  more  examples,  lb 
and  ic,  which  provide  details  of  the  bust  missing  from  the  first.  Of  note  on  exam- 
ple lb  is  a torque  around  the  king’s  neck.  This  typically  Parthian  adornment  finds 
precedent  in  the  short  joint  reign  coinage  of  Artavasdes  II  and  his  son  Artaxias  II, 
when  supported  by  the  Parthians  against  Mark  Antony  (34  BC).5  Example  lb  also 
shows  the  lappet  of  Tigranes  s tiara  swept  back  over  his  shoulder  rather  than  hang- 
ing straight  down  as  on  the  coins  of  Tigranes  II  and  III,  or  worn  up,  off  the  ear,  as 
in  the  coins  of  Artavasdes  II  and  Artaxias  II.  This  treatment  of  the  lappets,  along 
with  the  additional  design  elements  mentioned  above,  set  this  type  apart  from  the 
coins  of  Tigranes  III,  to  whom  it  has  been  attributed  by  Bedoukian. 

Parthian  influence  is  also  evident  on  the  reverse  of  this  issue.  The  square  (ac- 
tually, three-sided)  arrangement  of  the  legend  and  the  standing  horse  are  both 
among  the  criteria  discussed  by  Bedoukian  in  identifying  the  pro-Parthian  coin- 
age of  Tigranes  III  (CAA,  32-33).  All  of  the  coins  included  in  this,  Bedoukian’s 
“Second  Period,”  employ  the  title  0EOY.  When  Bedoukian  (1987, 12-13)  first  pub- 
lished this  type,  he  commented  on  a number  of  details  that  were  inconsistent  with 
the  other  coins  of  Tigranes  Ill’s  Parthian  period:  the  lack  of  the  title  0EOY,  the 
three-  rather  than  four-sided  legend,  and  the  youthful  portrait.  Bedoukian  dealt 
with  these  inconsistencies  by  suggesting  that  this  coin  represented  a “transitional” 
coinage,  despite  his  having  already  attributed  a coin  of  essentially  the  same  types, 
which  met  all  his  criteria  (CAA,  144),  to  Tigranes  Ill’s  “Second  Period.” 

It  seems  clear  that  Bedoukian’s  observed  inconsistencies  argue  more  effectively 
against  his  attribution  to  Tigranes  III  than  for  it,  especially  the  youthful  portrait, 
which  cannot  logically  make  its  debut  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  a mature  king. 
Thus,  the  preferred  attribution  for  the  youthful  portrait  is  to  his  son,  Tigranes  IV, 
where  it  is  expected  for  his  pro-Parthian  coinage  and  for  his  second  reign,  which 
followed  soon  afterward. 

The  second  denomination  (horse  protome)  is  identical  in  portraiture  to  no.  1, 
and  appears  to  be  three-quarters  or  two-thirds  of  the  larger.  However,  a broader  sam- 
pling of  the  weights  of  both  would  be  needed  to  establish  the  correct  relationship. 

Tigranes  IV,  Second  Reign  (pro-Roman)  with  Erato,  c.  2 BC 

3.  JE  27.  ACV  184;  CAA  167;  RPC  I,  3841. 

Obv.:  BACIAEYC  MEfAC  NEOC  TlfPANHC;  draped  bust  of  beardless  king  r.. 


5.  For  previously  unidentified  coins  of  Artaxias  II,  see  Kovacs  (2004),  84-85. 
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wearing  tiara  decorated  with  a star  of  eight  rays;  the  lappets  being  worn 
up  across  the  front  of  the  tiara,  which  is  tied  with  a diadem. 

Rev.:  KAICAP  OEOC  0EOY  YIOC  CEBACTOC;  head  of  Augustus  1. 

*a)  HMA  19878/6, 15.03  g,  Artaxata  excavations  1981. 

4.  JE  22.  ACV 182-183;  CAA  165-166;6  RPC  I,  3842. 

Obv.:  As  last. 

Rev.:  EPATW  BACIAEOC  TirPANOY  AAEAOH;  draped  bust  of  Erato  1. 

*a)  Glasgow  = RPC  I,  3842.1, 6.96  g. 

5.iE  19.  ACV  122;  CAA  128. 

Obv.:  t> EMErAC  Q (5a);  t)  ....  EME  Q ...  TirPAN  (sd);  draped  ju- 

gate busts  of  Tigranes  and  Erato  r.,  Tigranes  wears  a tiara  with  five  points, 
decorated  with  a star  (?),  the  lappets  are  worn  up,  exposing  his  ear(s), 
and  the  tiara  is  tied  with  a diadem;  Erato  does  not  appear  to  be  crowned; 
beaded  border. 

Rev.:  <DIAOKAICA[P];  the  two  peaks  of  Mount  Ararat;7  in  exergue:  A;  beaded 
border. 

*a)  FK,  6.35  g;  Kovacs  2004,  84  no.  122;8  b)  Gokyildinm  2005,  38  no.  382, 
2.62  g;9  c)  Etterich  2005,  73  and  pi.  8;  *d)  SK  AE  18, 4.61  g. 

Tigranes’s  pro-Roman  coinage  exhibits  the  characteristics  typical  of  eastern  kings 
coming  to  terms  with  Rome.  On  the  largest  denomination  (3),  the  coin  is  shared 
equally  by  portraits  of  Tigranes  and  Augustus,  for  which  there  is  precedent  on 
the  coins  of  Zenodorus,  tetrarch  of  Chalcis,  32/31  BC  ( RPC  I,  4774)  and  27/26 
BC  ( RPC  1, 4775),  as  well  as  others.10  On  the  second  denomination  (4),  Tigranes  s 
sister-queen  appears  on  the  reverse,  her  depiction  is  much  like  that  of  contempo- 

6.  CAA  165-166  are  actually  one  type,  not  two,  as  explained  in  the  comment  after  RPC 

1, 3842- 

7.  For  a drawing  of  Mt.  Ararat  seen  from  the  Araxes  Valley,  see  de  Morgan  (1965),  65. 

8. 1 there  described  this  coin  as  Tigranes  V and  Erato,  merely  to  associate  it  with  the  other 
coins  of  Tigranes  and  Erato  under  their  traditional  attribution  as  a matter  of  convenience. 
Formerly  attributed  by  Bedoukian  (CAA,  128)  to  Tigranes  II,  mint  of  Caesareia,  based  on 
the  expansion  of  the  incomplete  legend  ...ICAP...  as  KAICAPEQN. 

9.  A single  example  is  published  in  a hoard  of  387  coins  seized  in  commercial  transit. 
The  excellent  color  photos,  however,  show  a variety  of  patinas  and  earthen  concretions, 
which  suggest  an  accumulation  rather  than  a hoard.  Thus  assumptions  drawn  from  this 
hoard  should  be  made  with  appropriate  caution.  Coin  382  is  attributed  by  the  author  to  the 
co-regency  of  Tigranes  the  Great  and  Tigranes  the  Younger,  c.  70-66  BC,  which  is  clearly 
unsupportable  given  the  now  readable  legend  “Philokaisar.” 

10.  See  also  RPC  I (1866-1880)  for  Augustus  with  various  kings  of  Bosporus;  and  of  par- 
ticular interest  RPC  I (Supplement  I,  5419/3),  showing  Augustus  with  an  unidentified  east- 
ern king. 
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rary  Roman  ladies,  draped  and  with  hair  ending  in  a bun  at  the  back  of  the  head.11 
The  third  coin  type  (5)  combines  the  jugate  busts  of  Tigranes  and  Erato  on  the 
obverse  with  the  unprecedented  reverse  type  of  the  two-peaked  Mount  Ararat  as  it 
would  have  been  seen  from  the  capital  city  of  Artaxata,  above  which  is  the  legend 
“Philokaisar.”  Other  such  declarations  of  friendship  for  Rome  or  for  Roman  princi- 
pes  can  be  found  on  the  coins  of  Tarcondimotus  of  Cilicia,  c.  39-31  BC,  who  calls 
himself  “Friend  of  Antony”  ( RPC  I,  3871);  on  the  coins  of  Brogitarus  of  Galatia, 
58-?  BC,  who  uses  “Friend  of  the  Romans”  ( SNG  BN,  2336);  and  on  the  coins  of 
Mithradates  II  of  Commagene,  36-20  BC,  who  employs  the  most  politically  versa- 
tile version,  QIAO  (Alram  1986,  no.  248). 

Also  deserving  of  comment  is  a subtle  but  powerful  suggestion  of  Rome’s  prima- 
cy on  Tigranes’s  coinage  (no.  5 above).  The  letter  A in  the  exergue,  which  is  almost 
certainly  intended  as  the  regnal  year  1,  implies  that  Tigranes’s  earlier  reign  under 
the  Parthian  aegis  was  illegitimate  and  that  Rome  alone  had  the  right  to  crown  the 
king  of  Armenia.  This  same  phenomenon  recurs  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  who  caused 
coins  to  be  struck  for  Tiridates’s  second  reign,  dated  regnal  year  one  = AD  66 
(Kovacs  2005/6, 105-110),  despite  an  earlier  reign  of  five  or  six  years  (AD  54-60). 

The  three  coin  types  of  Tigranes  IV  and  Erato  are  all  rare,  as  would  be  expect- 
ed for  such  a short  reign,  and  leave  little  room  for  the  additional  coins  attributed 
by  Bedoukian  to  Tigranes  IV  (CAA,  148-159  and,  with  Erato,  161-162).  There  are 
three  reasons  why  the  latter  should  be  placed  elsewhere.  First,  the  types  are  too 
many,  and  the  surviving  examples  too  numerous  to  reflect  such  a short  reign.  Sec- 
ond, the  portraits  for  all  these  types  show  a bearded  king,  not  the  youthful  son  of 
Tigranes  III  who,  as  Kokkinos  suggests,  did  not  reign  long  enough  to  employ  both 
a beardless  and  a bearded  portrait.12  And  third,  a close  examination  of  the  bearded 
portrait  coins  reveals  two  distinctly  different  renditions  of  the  royal  dress,  which 
strongly  suggests  that  two  different  kings  are  represented,  as  will  be  discussed  below. 

Tigranes  V (I,  Herodian),  AD  c.  6-c.  12. 

6.A120.  ACV 158-160;  CAA  153-154.13 

Obv.  : Draped  bust  of  the  king  r.,  bearded,  wearing  five-pointed  tiara  deco- 
rated with  a star(?).14  The  tiara  has  a beaded  border,  and  the  lappet  is 
swept  back  over  the  shoulder.  The  king  wears  a bead  necklace. 


11.  Compare  especially  the  portraits  of  Livia,  RPC  1 (5042  [Egypt],  4016  [Mallus],  and 
2580  [Ephesus]). 

12.  Kokkinos  (1998),  263. 

13. CAA  153  and  154  are  apparently  the  same  denomination,  as  are  ACV  158-160. 

14.  The  best  surviving  example  of  the  crown  I have  found  is  on  6b,  where  one  can  see  a star 
flanked  by  two  indistinct  objects  (eagles?)  above  a row  of  seven  mountains  (?).  Bedoukian’s 
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Rev.:  BACIAEOC  TirPANOY  MErAAOY;  Heracles  standing  head  left,  a club 
in  his  r.  hand  rests  on  the  ground  and  a lion  skin  hangs  from  his  1.  arm. 
*a)  FK,  6.29  g. 

7. IE  16.  ACV 171;  CAA  151. 

Obv.:  As  last. 

Rev.:  Same  legend;  elephant  walking  r. 

*a)  FK,  3.69  g. 

8.  Ai  19.  ACV  172;  CAA  150. 

Obv.:  As  last. 

Rev.:  As  last,  but  elephant  walking  1. 

*a)  FK,  6.21  g. 

9.  IE  15.  ACV  165;  CAA  155. 

Obv.:  As  last. 

Rev.:  Same  legend;  eagle  standing  r. 

*a)  ALMA  99.2546,  2.18  g (ex  PB  coll). 

10.  JE  15.  ACV  166;  CAA  156. 

Obv.:  As  last. 

Rev.:  As  last,  but  eagle  standing  I. 

*a)  FK,  2.63  g. 

11.  As  11.  ACV  173;  CAA  152. 

Obv.:  As  last. 

Rev.:  Same  legend,  elephants  head  1. 

*a)  YTN  coll.,  1.84  g. 

The  coins  are  assigned  here  to  Tigranes  V based  on  their  demonstrable  differ- 
ences in  iconography  from  the  coins  of  his  nephew,  Tigranes  VI,  who  can  now  be 
provisionally  identified  as  discussed  below.  One  similarity  shared  by  these  closely 
related  kings  is  the  wearing  of  a long  beard.  At  first  glance,  a full  beard  on  Tigranes 
V,  who  was  twenty  or  so  at  his  accession  (Kokkinos  1998,  246),  seems  incongru- 
ous, but,  of  course,  he  was  old  enough  to  have  grown  a beard.  In  contrast,  Tigranes 
the  Great,  who  reigned  until  about  eighty-five  years  of  age,  is  always  seen  clean 
shaven.  Thus  a bearded  portrait  is  less  an  indicator  of  age  than  of  personal  or 
cultural  choice. 

description  indicates  only  a star  (CAA,  148);  however,  on  the  remaining  example  of  nos. 
6-10  listed  here  the  design  is  unclear,  usually  appearing  as  three  indistinct  ovoid  objects. 
One  explanation  may  be  that  the  first  tiara  design  was  not  acceptable  for  some  reason  and 
was  subsequently  recut.  The  remaining  examples,  even  the  best  preserved,  show  a design 
that  seems  intentionally  erased  or  obscured. 
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The  reign  of  Tigranes  V has  generally  been  described  as  uneventful;  his  coins 
are  similarly  unremarkable.  They  do  not  commemorate  any  historical  or  military 
events  but  merely  copy  designs  common  to  the  Seleucid  and  autonomous  city  coin- 
age of  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia.  The  standing  Herakles/Vahagn,  which 
was  employed  extensively  by  Tigranes  the  Great  (CAA,  99-103),  would  have  had 
particular  appeal  for  the  Phoenician  population,  as  well  as  the  Armenian.15 

Tigranes  VI  (II,  Herodian),  First  Reign,  AD  60-62 

12.  JE  15.  ACV 167-168  and  i70;16  CAA  157-158.17 

Obv ::  Head  of  king  r.  wearing  five-pointed  tiara,  decorated  with  a star  of 
eight  rays  and  tied  with  a diadem;  beaded  border. 

Rev.:  BACIAEQCTirPANOY;  bipennis  and  club. 

*a)  ALMA  99.2548,  2.75  g.  (PB  coll.  = CAA  158). 

13.  Ai  15.  ACV  169;  CAA.18 

Obv.:  As  last. 

Rev.:  Legend  as  last;  palm  branch. 

*a)  FK,  2.42  g,  12:00. 

14.  Ai  18.  ACV  i62-i6319;  CAA  148. 

Obv.:  As  last. 

Rev.:  BACIAEOC  TirPANOY  MErAAOY;  winged  Nike  standing  r.  holding  a 
wreath  in  her  raised  r.  hand. 

*a)  YTN  coll.,  5.02  g. 

15.  Ai  15.  ACV  164;  CAA  149. 

Obv.:  As  last. 

Rev.:  As  last. 

*a)  HMA  19031/24,  2.69  g (ex  PB  coll.). 

In  AD  60,  having  just  displaced  Tiridates,  Parthian  king  of  Armenia  (54-60  and 
again  66-72  or  later),  Tigranes  proceeded  to  further  Roman  interests  by  attack- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Adiabene.20  The  effect  was  to  weaken  a Parthian  vassal  and 

15.  Mousheghian  has  attributed  the  Herakles/Vahagn  type  to  one  or  more  Armenian 
mints  ( HRAC , no.  26  (“Armenian  mint”]  and  86  (“Artaxata”]),  but  the  findspots  for  these 
coins  are  frequently  Syrian  or  Lebanese  as  well  as  Turkish. 

16.  ACV  167, 168,  and  170  are  the  same  type  and  denomination. 

17.  CAA  158  is  correct;  CAA  157  is  misdescribed. 

18.  CAA  157;  perhaps  the  wrong  photo  is  supplied.  Three  examples  are  cited,  one  of  which 
shows  “A”  to  1.  of  the  king’s  head. 

19.  ACV  162-163  are  the  same  type  and  denomination. 

20.  See  Kokkinos  (1998),  249  for  a discussion  of  other  possible  motives  for  Tigranes  s 
attack. 
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strong  supporter  of  the  Jews  who  were  constantly  agitating  for  independence.  The 
Parthian  king  Vologases  I (AD  51-78)  naturally  came  to  the  aid  of  Adiabene  and 
to  his  inconvenienced  brother  Tiridates.  The  events  of  the  ensuing  war  culminated 
in  a diplomatic  resolution  that  restored  Tiridates  to  the  throne  of  Armenia.  At  this 
point  Tigranes  VI  disappears  from  history,  though  it  must  be  emphasized  that  no 
ancient  author  reports  his  death.21 

The  coin  types  of  the  brief  reign  of  Tigranes  VI  seem  to  refer  to  his  role  in  the 
ongoing  military  activity  that  was  Nero’s  eastern  strategy.  The  image  of  Nike  with 
wreath  and  palm  and  the  palm  branch  account  for  three  of  his  four  denomina- 
tions. The  remaining  design  features  a double  axe  (labrys)  and  a club.  Although 
generally  warlike  in  character,  these  symbols  are  not  clear  in  their  exact  interpreta- 
tion. The  club  is  suggestive  of  Herakles,  perhaps  as  Epinikios  (bringer  of  victory), 
and  the  labrys  may  suggest  Zeus  Labraundos,  or  perhaps  Zeus  Stratios  (general  of 
the  army). 

There  is  a noteworthy  inconsistency  in  the  titulature  of  this  coinage.  Nos.  14 
and  15  bear  the  title  Megalou,  but  nos.  12  and  13  do  not.  Perhaps  those  without  the 
title  were  issued  before  the  conquest  of  Adiabene  and  those  with  issued  after.  The 
title  Megalou  appears  to  suggest  control  of  more  than  one  kingdom,  and  continues 
to  be  used  in  Tigranes’s  second  reign  (no.  16  and  17  below). 

Tigranes  VI  (II,  Herodian),  Second  Reign,  AD  66/7 
16.  JE  18.  ACV 178;  CAA  161. 

Obv.:  Jugate  heads  of  Tigranes  and  his  queen  r.  He  wears  a tiara  decorated 
with  a star;  she  wears  a Phrygian  cap;  wreath  border  composed  of  laurel 
and  ivy. 

Rev.:  BACIAEQC  TITPANOY  MErAAOY;  goddess  seated  1.  on  a rudder,  her  r. 
hand  rests  on  the  tiller,  her  1.  holds  a cornucopia;  in  exergue:  TEK  (=  year 
325  in  the  era  of  Aradus  = AD  66/ y)22 

*a)  FK,  6.78  g. 

ly./E  17.  ACV  179;  CAA  162. 

Obv.:  As  last,  but  bead  and  reel  border. 

Rev.:  Legend  as  last,  date  TFY  [sic];  forepart  of  galloping  horse  r. 

*a)  FK  4.32  g;  b)  Trade,  AE  15, 4.14  g. 


21.  For  the  last  mention  of  Tigranes  VI,  see  Dio  Cassius  42.20,  where  Tigranes  is  unsuc- 
cessfully besieged  at  Tigranocerta  by  Monobazos  and  Monaeses,  who  eventually  withdraw. 
That  Tigranes  continued  to  be  influential  after  losing  Armenia  is  suggested  by  the  success  of 
his  descendants.  See  Kokkinos  (1998),  263,  for  commentary  and  a family  tree. 

22.  Variant  with  TEK  downward  behind  Tyche:  ACV  178  (pi.  13). 
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The  reattribution  of  this  two-denomination  series  is  the  key  to  identifying  the 
coins  of  Tigranes  VI  and,  by  comparison,  of  Tigranes  V.  Bedoukian  (CAA,  161- 
162)  first  attributed  these  coins  to  Tigranes  IV  and  Erato,  describing  the  larger  de- 
nomination as  follows:  “Fortune  seated  to  1.  on  throne  holding  a cornucopiae  [sic] 
in  1.  hand  and  in  r.  a spear  (?)”  This  misinterpretation  is  easily  seen  and  corrected 
with  the  better-preserved  examples  now  available.  (PI.  82,16a).  The  representation 
of  the  city-goddess  seated  on  a horizontal  rudder  is  otherwise  unique  to  the  city  of 
Aradus  and  deserves  comment.  The  earliest  appearance  of  the  goddess  on  rudder 
is  on  a rare  bronze  of  87/6  BC,23  but  by  the  end  of  the  first  century  AD  she  had  be- 
come a normal  type  for  Aradus,24  making  an  appearance  in  four  of  the  six  years  of 
coinage  from  Tiberius  to  Nero,  and  again  in  the  only  year  of  issue  for  Domitian. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  aforementioned  coins  are  dated  to  the  city’s  era  of 
freedom,  beginning  in  259  BC,  as  are  all  coins  of  Aradus  from  that  date  until  the 
last  Roman  issue  of  Gordian  III  in  year  498  = AD  239/40.25  The  coin  of  Tigranes 
VI  dated  TEK  (=  325  = AD  66I67)26  fits  well  in  this  series  alongside  the  only  coin- 
age of  Nero  from  Aradus,  which  was  struck  in  the  same  year  but  with  the  date  ren- 
dered TKE  (PI.  82, 18a).  The  two  different  arrangements  of  the  dates,  TEK  and  TKE, 
present  no  problems,  as  their  components  are  additive.27  However,  the  second  de- 
nomination, no.  17  above,  is  somewhat  problematic.  On  the  larger  denomination, 
the  date  has  been  universally  read  as  TEK,  while  on  the  smaller  it  has  with  similar 
unanimity  been  read  as  TEV.  A close  look  at  the  photo  of  the  only  known  die  for 
this  coin  (Pi.  82, 17a)  largely  confirms  this  reading;  however,  logic  suggests  that  an 
engraver’s  error  is  to  be  suspected. 

On  this  die,  the  engraver  has  laid  out  the  extremities  of  each  letter  with  punch 
marks  and  then  misconnected  them.  This  kind  of  error  is  frequently  found  on  late 
Hellenistic  coins  where  the  engraver  is  either  unfamiliar  with  Greek  or  illiterate. 
Other  letters  on  this  die  are  also  malformed  or  blundered,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
word  [TIjrPA  NOY  where  T leans  left  and  is  missing  its  horizontal  element,  P looks 
more  like  a f,  and  A is  connected  to  the  horse’s  hoof,  giving  the  impression  of  an  M. 


23.  Duyrat  (2005, 113,4618-4619).  See  also  Babelon  (1893, 1128  [year  217  = 43/2]). 

24.  RPC  I (4475  [AD  25/6],  4476  [AD  38/9],  4477  [AD  48/9],  and  4491  [AD  66/7]).  L/MC 
115-141  lists  no  coins  of  this  type  from  any  city,  which  is  clearly  an  oversight,  although  it 
lists  three  inscribed  gems  (Tyche/Fortuna  nos.  42, 110A,  177A). 

25.  BMC  Phoenicia  (p.  50, 387-389). 

26.  This  date  for  Tigranes  cannot  be  Seleucid,  as  that  would  equate  with  AD  13/14,  when 
Vonones  was  king  of  Armenia. 

27.  A third  variation,  units,  tens,  and  hundreds,  is  illustrated  on  the  coins  of  Domitian 
from  Aradus  ( RPC  II,  2039-2043),  where  the  date  is  BNT  = 352  = AD  93/4  (see  pi.,  74, 19, 
for  an  example).  A fourth  variation:  tens,  units,  hundreds,  I AT  = 311,  can  be  found  on  coins 
of  Soli-Pompeiopolis,  SNG  CM  2 (1252, 1253). 
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The  unfortunate  engraving  of  the  smaller  denomination  aside,  two  facts  re- 
main unchallenged:  the  Tyche  seated  on  rudder  is  found  only  on  coins  of  Aradus, 
and  she  is  always  accompanied  by  a date  in  the  city’s  era. 

The  attribution  to  Aradus,  however,  raises  questions  that  may  not  be  answer- 
able.  Why  was  Tigranes  there,  and  what  was  he  up  to?  Without  source  informa- 
tion, one  is  left  to  speculate.  It  is  likely  that  Tigranes  had  family  ties  and  property 
in  Aradus  or  its  territories.  This  conjecture  is  plausible  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
territory  was  well  within  the  former  boundaries  of  the  empire  of  Tigranes  the 
Great28  and  was  likely  still  populated  to  some  extent  by  influential  Armenian  fami- 
lies. However,  it  is  even  more  likely  that  Tigranes  enjoyed  a power  base  in  northern 
Phoenicia  as  a Herodian  prince,  where  adjacent  territory  would  be  administered 
by  his  kinsmen  or  other  Roman  client  kings  associated  by  marriage  to  the  House 
of  Herod.29  Tigranes s choice  of  a coin  type  recognizably  from  Aradus,  when  he 
could  have  employed  any  type  for  propaganda  purposes,  suggests  some  affinity  for 
the  city.30 

As  to  Tigranes’s  intentions  in  AD  66/7,  it  would  seem  that  he  planned  to  retake 
the  throne  of  Armenia.  The  coins  struck  bearing  the  royal  images  and  titles  are 
typically  Armenian  in  size,  weight,  and  general  appearance,  while  the  three  types 
of  the  same  year  struck  with  Nero’s  image  are  the  broader  and  heavier  coins  typical 
of  the  imperial  and  civic  issues  of  the  city.  The  former  were  clearly  intended  for 
use  in  Armenia.  Whether  such  a plan  to  retake  Armenia  was  initiated  by  Rome,  by 
Tigranes,  or  whether  it  was  intended  as  part  of  the  Jewish  War  or  aborted  because 
of  it,  is  unknowable  at  present. 

The  Portraits 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  Aradus  66/7  coinage  is  in  the  identification  of 
the  king’s  portrait  (Pis.  81-82,  nos.  i2a-i5a),  the  particulars  of  which  require  enu- 
meration.31 In  both  series  (Pis.  81-82,  i2a-isa  and  i6a-i7a),  the  king’s  head  is 
truncated  at  the  neck.  His  tiara  has  five  points  and  is  decorated  with  a star.  The 

28.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  pursue  the  hypothesis  that  Aradus  struck  bronze  coins 
for  Tigranes  the  Great,  Artavasdes  II,  Artaxias  II,  and  Tigranes  III.  I intend  to  explore  this 
evidence  in  a future  article. 

29.  At  this  time,  Agrippa  II  controlled  all  of  Judaea  and  the  tetrarchy  of  Chalcis,  Antiochus 
IV  held  Commagene,  Aristobulus  IV  controlled  Armenia  Minor,  and  Polemo  II  of  Pontus 
held  some  part  of  Cilician(?)  Armenia.  For  the  last,  see  RPC  I 3844. 

30.  The  choice  of  civic  types  by  late  Hellenistic  rulers  is  not  uncommon.  A few  examples 
are  Athena  Megarsis,  Demetrius  I-Antiochus  IX  at  Mallus  (CSE  I,  39-40);  the  pyre  of  San- 
dan,  Antiochus  VIII  and  IX  at  Tarsus  (CSE  I,  pi.  37);  and  the  Tyche  of  Damascus,  Tigranes 
II  at  Damascus  (CAA,  nos.  12-15). 

3 1.  The  descriptive  details  mentioned  will  not  be  visible  on  all  examples  due  to  the  irregu- 
larities of  preservation,  centering,  and  wear. 
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fanion  and  lappets  hang  directly  down.  The  facial  expression  and  proportions  are 
the  same,  and  the  long  beard  has  a blunt  ending.  The  addition  of  Tigranes’s  queen 
to  the  66/7  coinage  will  be  addressed  below. 

The  separation  of  Tigranes  VTs  portraits  from  those  of  his  uncle  (nos.  6-11 
above)  is  accomplished  by  comparison  with  the  above  points.  First,  all  portraits 
of  Tigranes  V show  a draped  bust  adorned  with  a bead  necklace.  Second,  the  five- 
pointed  tiara  of  Tigranes  V is  decorated  not  with  a distinct  star  but  with  an  un- 
certain design  usually  seen  as  several  ovoid  objects.  Third,  the  lappet(s)  are  swept 
back  over  the  shoulder  as  though  blowing  in  the  wind,  and  the  tiara  is  inclined 
slightly  further  back  on  the  head.  The  beard  of  Tigranes  V ends  rather  abrupdy  in 
a point,  a feature  only  visible  on  the  best  examples. 

Using  the  above  criteria,  the  separation  of  the  coins  of  Tigranes  V and  VI  can 
easily  be  made.  In  underscoring  this  division,  it  should  be  noted  that  none  of  the 
reverse  types  for  either  king  has  been  found  muled  with  the  obverse  type  of  the 
other.  This  is  as  one  would  expect  for  reigns  separated  by  more  than  forty  years 
and  several  intervening  kings. 

The  introduction  of  Tigranes  Vi’s  queen  on  the  coins  of  his  second  reign  raises 
some  questions  as  to  her  identity  but  does  little  to  answer  them.  Without  her  name 
on  the  coins  or  in  the  histories,  we  can  only  identify  her  indirectly  through  her 
progeny.32  Her  inclusion  on  the  second-reign  coinage  suggests  a recent  marriage 
or  at  least  an  enhanced  importance.  Her  depiction  wearing  a Phrygian  cap  is  sug- 
gestive of  an  Orontid  origin  and  may  have  been  intended  to  make  Tigranes  more 
palatable  to  his  prospective  Armenian  subjects. 

What  is  dear  from  a close  look  at  her  portrait  is  that  she  is  not  Erato,  as  origi- 
nally identified  by  Bedoukian.  Her  headdress  can  be  seen  to  be  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  Roman-style  hairdo  on  the  coins  where  Erato  is  identified  by  name.  Fur- 
thermore, it  would  be  illogical  that  Erato,  who  was  important  enough  to  be  named 
on  her  coins,  would  lose  that  distinction  on  a subsequent  issue.  This,  taken  with 
the  clear  evidence  of  the  now  legible  date  is  enough  finally  to  discard  Bedoukian’s 
attribution  and  deal  with  these  coins  as  evidence  of  another  reign. 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  Tigranes  VI  and  his  queen  except  that  they  did  not 
succeed  in  displacing  Tiridates,  who  remained  king  until  after  AD  72. 

The  reattributions  suggested  above  for  Tigranes  IV,  V,  and  VI  are  largely  based 
on  the  discovery  of  better  examples  of  published  coins,  which  have  provided  criti- 
cal new  details  of  legend,  royal  portraiture,  and  reverse  types.  Although  I believe 
my  conclusions  to  be  sound  and  logical,  based  on  this  new  information  and  on  the 


32.  See  Kokkinos  (1998),  250,  for  Tigranes’s  son  Alexander  IV,  and  see  Kokkinos  (1998), 
263  for  the  family  tree  of  this  branch  of  the  Herodian  line,  36  BC-AD  150. 
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patterns  in  the  coinage  I perceive,  I cannot  insist  that  they  are  the  final  word.  New 
and  better  preserved  coins  may  lead  to  other  interpretations,  so  I can  only  hope 
that  this  note  will  serve  to  advance  discussion  in  the  right  direction. 
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Abbreviations  of  Collections 

ALMA  Armenian  Library  and  Museum  of  America,  Watertown,  Mass. 

HMA  History  Museum  of  Armenia,  Yerevan,  Armenia. 

FK  Frank  Kovacs  collection,  California. 

YTN  Y.  T.  Nercessian  collection,  California. 

PB  Paul  Bedoukian  collection  (now  in  ALMA). 

SK  Sarkis  Kilimdgyan  collection,  California. 
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“Pseudomints”  and  Small  Change  in  Italy  and  Sicily 
in  the  Late  Republic 

Plates  83-85  Clive  Stannard*  and  Suzanne  Frey-Kupper** 


Two  wpseudomints”  of  the  first  century  BC  are  described:  Pseudo-Ebusus/ 
Massalia  (almost  certainly  at  Pompeii)  and  Pseudo-Panormos/Paestum 
(probably  at  Minturnae).  The  circulation  of  their  coins,  and  of  a plethora  of 
foreign  coins,  suggests  that  a relatively  monetarized  economy  in  Latium  and 
Campania  was  pressing  all  available  coin  into  service,  in  a context  of  a penury 
of  small  change.  Appendix  1 considers  the  circulation  and  overstriking  in  cen- 
tral Italy  of  Koan  bronze  coin.  Appendix  2 compiles  finds  of  foreign  coin  from 
Rome,  Minturnae  and  Pompeii. 

The  systematic  imitation  of  the  small  bronze  coinage  of  a number  of  foreign  mints  is 
a strange  feature  of  the  monetary  history  of  central  Italy  in  the  late  second  and  first 
centuries  BC.1  Stannard  has  documented  the  systematic  copying  in  this  area  of  a 
number  of  foreign  mints,  drawing,  in  particular,  on  two  very  large  bodies  of  material: 
A database  of  “foreign”  (that  is,  non-Roman)  coins— in  trade  or  in  private 
collections— that  can  be  provenanced  to  the  River  Liri,  or  Garigliano,  at 
Minturnae;  no  attempt  was  made  to  record  the  large  numbers  of  standard 
republican  and  imperial  coins  that  are  part  of  the  same  finds.2  This  database 

*clive.stannard@mac.com 

**suzanne.frey@sunrise.ch 

1.  We  thank  those  who  kindly  read  and  commented  on  drafts  of  this  paper,  or  gave  ad- 
vice on  a variety  of  questions:  Andrew  Burnett,  Richard  Hobbs,  Maria  R.  Alfbldi,  Rick 
Witschonke,  and  Max  Stockli,  Schwarzenburg,  who  designed  the  maps. 

2.  Some  idea  of  the  range  of  finds  can  be  obtained  from  Frier  and  Parker  (1970),  Metcalf 
(1974),  and  Houghtalin  (1985).  The  coins  listed  in  these  articles  are  from  underwater  exca- 
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now  describes  one  of  the  largest  groups  of  “foreign”  coins  from  any  ancient 
site.  They  are,  with  few  exceptions,  bronze,  from  most  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  from  the  fourth  century  BC  to  about  the  time  of  Christ,  but  mainly 
from  the  latter  part  of  this  period.3 

Coins  from  excavations  at  Pompeii,  including  by  the  British  School  at 
Rome  in  the  House  of  Amarantus  (Insula  I.9.11-12);  from  sporadic  finds 
and  excavations  for  the  installation  of  electric  lighting  in  the  forum  area, 
conserved  in  the  Uffici  Scavi;  and  from  old  excavations  and  a purse  hoard 
from  the  sewers  of  a bathhouse  (Insula  VIII. 5.36),  both  in  the  Naples  Mu- 
seum (Stannard  2005b)/  There  is  comparative  material  from  a votive  well 
at  Gragnano  (Cantilena  1997). 

Three  mints  that  were  imitated  have  already  been  identified  and  described:  Panor- 
mos,s  Ebusus,6  and  Massalia7  (Fig.i).  We  use  the  term  “pseudomints”  to  denote 
such  systematic  imitation,  over  a period  of  time,  by  a single  emitter,  of  an  issue  or 
issues  of  a foreign  mint.8  The  phenomenon  is  qualitatively  different  from  the  ca- 
sual copying  of  a few  individual  coins  by  forgers,  or  diffuse,  widespread  copying, 
examples  of  which  are  the  British  copies  of  Claudian  asses  and — on  a larger  scale — 
the  epidemic  imitation  of  antoniniani  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  third  century  AD 
in  the  northeastern  provinces  (Peter  2004,  esp.  22-25;  Wigg-Wolf  2004,  64-67). 

To  these  “pseudomints”  must  now  be  added  Paestum.  In  studying  “Greek” 
coins  from  the  Tiber,  Frey-Kupper  (1995)  identified  two  coins  with  a common 
obverse  die,  one  of  which  uses  a Paestan  reverse  type,  and  the  other  a Panormi- 
tan,  so  linking  these  series.9  She  suggested  that  both  were  Paestan.  She  also  sug- 

vations  by  Br.  Dominic  Ruegg  and  are  discussed  by  him  in  Ruegg  (1995, 61-73, 148-152). 
Vismara  (1998,  in  Bellini  1998-2000,  vol.  2)  republished  all  Ruegg’s  Greek  and  Roman 
imperial  coins,  and  more.  For  more  recent  finds,  see  Giove  (1998).  On  material  from  the 
river  Liri  in  trade,  see  Martini  (1988, 96-97).  See  also  Appendix  2 below. 

3.  Coins  from  the  Liri  database  (cited  in  the  catalogue  as  “Liri”)  are  identified  by  an  ac- 
cession number  composed  of  two  elements:  a whole  number,  signifying  the  block  of  coins 
in  which  the  piece  was  recorded,  and  a decimal  number  in  three  places,  signifying  the  in- 
dividual piece  within  that  block.  The  coins  catalogued  in  Vismara  (1998)  and  Giove  (1998) 
have  not  yet  been  consolidated  into  this  database. 

4.  Pietro  Giovanni  Guzzo,  Soprintendente  Archeologico  di  Pompei,  has  encouraged 
many  teams  to  dig  below  the  destruction  layer  of  AD  79,  which  has  resulted  in  a much 
richer  information  base  for  the  period  with  which  we  deal. 

5.  Stannard  (1998,  219-222),  drawing,  in  particular,  on  the  Liri  database. 

6.  Pseudo-Ebusus  was  first  published  in  Stannard  (1998, 225-227),  on  the  basis  of  the  Liri 
material  alone.  The  analysis  was  broadened  to  Pompeii  in  Stannard  (2005b,  2005a). 

7.  Stannard  (2005b,  139-140);  largely  the  Pompeii  material. 

8.  We  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  pseudomints  were  necessarily  institutions  of  a polity. 

9.  Frey-Kupper  (1995, 48,  no.  9),  illustrated  here  as  no.  12,  has  the  Paestan  clasped  hands 
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• Prototype  mints 

□ Main  sites  with  Finds  of  imitative  coins 


Figure  1.  Mints  imitated  by  the  pseudomints  (Ebusus,  Massalia,  Panormos,  and  Paestum), 
and  the  main  sites  discussed  in  this  paper. 

gested  that  three  other  pieces  with  the  same  Panormitan  reverse  were  imitations 
of  Panormos,  probably  of  Italian  origin.10 

We  have  since  pooled  our  materials  and  looked  in  more  detail  into  the  Pseu- 
do-Paestan  and  associated  coins  that  we  discuss  here,  in  the  context  of  reconsider- 
ing the  general  phenomenon  of  imitative  bronze  coinages  in  central  Italy  and  the 
circulation  of  small  change  in  Italy  and  Sicily  in  the  late  Republic.  Our  conclu- 
sions go  beyond  the  ideas  in  earlier  papers  and  supplant  them. 

We  illustrate  a number  of  coins  showing  that  Pseudo- Panormos  and  Pseudo- 
Paestum  share  dies  and  must  have  been  made  in  a single  pseudomint.  We  tenta- 
tively attribute  Pseudo-Panormos/Paestum  to  Minturnae  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  century  BC.  We  consider  the  dating  and  describe  the  circulation  in  Sicily  of  the 


reverse  (like  our  no.  5)  and  is  linked  by  the  obverse  die  to  her  49,  no.  1 1,  with  the  Panormi- 
tan standing  warrior  (like  our  nos.  1 and  2).  Unfortunately,  her  illustrations  were  mixed  up, 
and  repeated  the  obverse  of  48,  no.  10,  as  the  reverse  of  48,  no.  9;  see  also  39-40. 

xo.  Frey-Kupper  (1995,  50,  nos.  16  [illustrated  here  as  no.  21],  17,  and  18).  “Le  monete 
ai  nn.  16-18,  che  generalemente  vengono  definite  come  imitazioni  del  tipo  testa  di  Zeus 
/ guerriero  ...  a mio  awiso,  non  sono  state  emesse  a Panormos ; infatti,  nei  ritrovamenti  a 
me  noti  e stato  rivenuto  un  solo  esemplare  di  questo  tipo,  e precisamente  tra  le  circa  10.000 
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Panormitan  model  for  Pseudo-Panormos.  We  also  show  that  Pseudo-Ebusus  and 
Pseudo-Massalia  were  struck  in  a single  pseudomint,  which  we  attribute  with  near 
certainty  to  Pompeii  in  the  early  first  century  BC.  We  discuss  the  circulation  in  cen- 
tral Italy  of  both  pseudomints’  coins  and  of  small  change  in  general  and  address  the 
implications  for  understanding  the  contemporary  economy.  We  compare  this  to  the 
situation  in  Sicily,  recendy  studied  on  the  basis  of  large  samples  from  excavations. 

In  Appendix  1,  we  discuss  a group  of  imitative  coins,  struck  over  an  issue  of 
the  island  of  Kos  that  is  commonly  found  in  the  Liri,  the  Tiber,  and  central  Italy 
generally.  In  Appendix  2,  we  present  a synoptic  table  listing  the  finds  of  foreign 
coins  from  a number  of  major  sites,  in  order  to  give  a context  for  our  discussion  of 
the  circulation  of  the  coins  of  the  pseudomints  and  the  circulation  of  small  change 
in  Latium  and  Campania  in  the  late  Republic. 

Our  work  builds  upon  important  previous  studies  of  the  circulating  aes  in  Italy 
and  related  subjects.  Attilio  Stazio  (1955)  first  drew  attention  to  the  enormous 
number  of  Ebusan  coins  in  central  Italy.  Marta  Campos  (1976,  1993)  analyses  of 
the  structure  of  Ebusan  bronze  coinage  made  it  possible  to  identify  the  imitative 
series.  Michael  Crawford  provided  a firm  range  of  dates  for  the  Roman  Republican 
coinage  and  for  several  local  series.11  He  and  Andrew  Burnett  began  the  systematic 
analysis  of  the  larger  framework  of  coin  circulation  in  late  Republican  Italy.12  The 
finds  at  a number  of  Italian  sites  have  been  documented,  making  comparison  and 
analysis  possible,  for  the  material  we  discuss  here:  in  Italy  (from  north  to  south), 
Cosa  (Buttrey  1980),  Rome  and  the  river  Tiber  (Appendix  2),  Minturnae  and  the 
river  Liri  (Appendix  2),  Pompeii  and  its  surroundings  (Appendix  2),  Velia  (Libero 
Mangieri  1990a,  1993)  and  Paestum  (Cantilena,  Pellegrino  and  Satriano  1999); 
and  in  Sicily  (from  east  to  west),  Morgantina  (Buttrey,  Erim,  Groves,  and  Holloway 
1989),  Solunto  (T\isa  Cutroni  1955,  1956,  1958-1959),  Monte  Iato  (Frey-Kupper 
forthcoming;  1992a,  esp.  281-287),  and  Segesta  (Gandolfo  1995;  Mammina  1995, 
1997)-  For  Italy,  the  new  Historia  Nummorum  is  an  important  tool,  which,  if  used 
systematically  to  document  new  finds,  will  facilitate  comparison.13 

Catalogue  of  the  Types  Discussed 

The  Panormitan  and  Paestan  Prototypes 

The  systematic  striking  of  coins  imitating  Panormos  and  Paestum  is  a purely  cen- 
tral Italian  phenomenon.  Such  coins  were  not  made  in  Sicily.  The  Pseudo-Panor- 

monete  rinvenute  a Morgantina  [Buttrey,  Erim,  Groves  and  Holloway  1989,  94,  no.  264,  pi. 
24].  Non  & chiaro  dove  queste  imitazioni  sono  state  prodotte.  Alio  stato  attuale,  Tipotesi  piu 
probabile  mi  sembra  una  localizzazione  dellemissione  in  Italia”  (Frey-Kupper  1995, 40-41). 

11.  RRC  and  Crawford  (1973),  and  the  following  note. 

12.  CMMRy  52-74, 103-115, 177-194;  Burnett  (1982);  Crawford  (1982). 

13.  The  Sicilian  volume  is  in  preparation. 
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mos  group  copies  the  standing  warrior  reverse  used  on  the  two  following  canoni- 
cal Panormitan  coins. 

Obv.  Laureate  head  of  Zeus,  left;  border  of  dots. 

Rev.  Helmeted  warrior  standing  half-left,  holding  patera  and  spear;  shield  rests 
against  spear;  riA-NOP-MlTAN  around;  border  of  dots. 

1 JE  i8mm  i 3.46  g G&brici(  1927, 154,  nos.  36-43);  Vienna  6679  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Same  as  last,  but  head  right. 

Rev.  Same  as  last,  but  I1A-NOP  up  to  left. 

2 JE  17mm  *"  3.70 g Gabrici(i927, i54,nos. 32-35);Paris,Seymourde Ricci 

Panormos  2 (this  coin) 

The  following  variant  of  this  Panormitan  type,  which  includes  an  ear  of  corn,  was 
not  imitated. 

Obv.  Same  as  last,  but  of  a bolder  style. 

Rev.  Same  as  last,  but  of  a bolder  style,  and  an  ear  of  corn  with  leaf  sprouting  from 
the  ground  to  the  left  of  the  warrior,  (1A-NOP-MITAN  around. 

3 JE  18  mm  / 2.69  g G&brici  (1927, 154,  nos.  44-51);  from  Monte  Iato, 

Frey-Kupper  (forthcoming),  no.  409  (this  coin) 

Two  Paestan  types  are  copied. 

Obv.  Helmeted  head,  right;  S behind;  PAE  before  upward;  border  of  dots. 

Rev.  Rudder  and  tiller;  M.OCI  above;  IIII.VIR  below;  border  of  dots. 

4 JE  14  mm  *•*  2.66  g Crawford  (1973,  91,  no.  31/1);  Liri  13.104  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Same  as  last. 

Rev.  Clasped  hands;  L.FA)  above;  L.SA  below;  border  of  dots. 

5 JE  15  mm  V 2.42  g Crawford  (1973,  91-93,  no.  32);  Liri  4.094  (this  coin) 

The  Pseudo-Panormitan/Paestan  Issues 

A number  of  die  links  prove  that  a single  “mint”  imitated  both  Panormos  and 
Paestum.  The  imitations  are  mostly  of  a rudimentary  style,  with  macaronic  leg- 
ends, and  the  Panormitan  obverse  head  of  Zeus  is  often  replaced  by  a variety  of 
odd  heads.  The  legends  on  these  pieces  are  so  deformed  that  we  hesitate  to  tran- 
scribe them,  and  in  so  doing  attribute  sense  that  may  not  be  there. 

No.  6 copies  the  rudder-and-tiller  reverse  of  no.  4.  Only  one  reverse  die  is 
known,  but  the  obverse  die  also  pairs  with  four  standing  warrior  reverse  dies  that 
copy  Panormos  (nos.  7 to  10).  These  are  part  of  a much  larger  group  of  imitations 
with  the  standing  warrior  reverse:  Stannard  (1998,  220)  earlier  identified  at  least 
fifteen  obverse  and  twenty  reverse  dies.  Our  nos.  7 to  11, 13, 15,18  and  19, 21  and 
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22,  and  24  and  25,  also  use  the  Panormitan  standing  warrior  reverse  and  include 
new  dies  and  die  links  within  Pseudo-Panormos  and  between  Pseudo-Panormos 
and  Pseudo- Paestum. 14  We  hope  to  publish  a corpus  of  this  material  in  due  course. 

Obv.  Laureate,  bearded  head,  left;  border  of  dots. 

Rev.  Rudder  and  tiller,  arrow  to  right,  APT€  above,  MCN  below;  border  of  dots. 

6 JE  16  mm  2.74  g Copenhagen  uncertain  = Stannard  (1998,  220,  no.  57) 

(this  coin) 

Obv.  Same  as  last;  same  die. 

Rev.  Helmeted  warrior  standing  left,  holding  patera  and  spear;  shield  rests  against 
spear;  macaronic  legend;  border  of  dots. 

7 JE  16  mm  -*  2.69  g Liri  8.001  = Stannard  (1998,  220,  no.  58)  (this  coin) 

Rev.  Same  as  last,  but  different  macaronic  legend. 

8 JE  18  mm  **  3.25  g Liri  4.117  = Stannard  (1998,  220,  no.  59)  (this  coin) 

9 JE  15  mm  / Liri  100.108  = Stannard  (1998,  220,  no.  60)  (this  coin) 

Rev.  Same  as  last,  but  different  macaronic  legend. 

10  JE  15  mm  i 2.92  g Liri  28.018  = Stannard  (1998,  220,  no.  61)  (this  coin) 

There  are  three  pairs  of  coins  that  tie  Pseudo- Paestum  (clasped  hands)  to  Pseudo- 
Panormos  (standing  warrior)  through  shared  obverse  dies  (nos.  1 1 and  12, 13  and 
14,  and  15  and  16).  No.  17  also  copies  this  Paestan  type,  but  the  obverse  die  is 
closer  in  style  to  the  model.  The  legends  of  nos.  16  and  17  are  macaronic,  as  in  the 
Pseudo-Panormitan  issues.  It  is  also  difficult  to  decide  which  side  of  these  clumsy 
reverses  is  up:  the  coins  are  shown  with  thumbs  uppermost.  Although  much  less 
common  than  Pseudo-Panormos,  Pseudo-Paestum  is  still  a substantial  issue:  nos. 
12, 14, 16,  and  17  all  use  different  obverse  and  reverse  dies. 

Obv.  Head  of  Mercury,  wearing  winged  petasus , right;  C behind;  IIOVO  before;15 
border  of  dots. 

Rev.  Helmeted  warrior  standing  half-left,  holding  patera  and  spear;  no  shield;  AVH 
to  left;  border  of  dots. 

n16Ai  17  mm  t 2.54  g BerlinLobbecke=Stannard(i998,222,no.77)(thiscoin) 


14.  Our  nos.  15,21  and  22,  and  24  and  25  are  new  dies  or  die  links. 

15.  Although  we  transcribe  the  legend,  the  letters  are  so  poor  that  it  is  unlikely  to  have 
any  significance. 

16.  We  know  of  many  specimens  from  this  pair  of  dies.  There  are  five  from  the  Liri,  three 
weighed  (2.12  g,  3.46  g and  3.46  g).  From  Rome,  there  are  Frey-Kupper  (1995,  48,  no.  10 
[2.68  g] ) and  a certain  specimen  (3.02  g)  from  the  Sottosuolo,  as  well  as  two  much  corroded 
but  probable  specimens  (c.  2.1  g and  1.9  g).  For  the  Greek  material  from  the  Sottosuolo,  see 
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Obv.  Same  as  last;  same  die. 

Rev.  Clasped  hands;  L.FA)  above;  L.SA  below;  border  of  dots. 

12  JE  16  mm  *-  2.96  g Rome,  Lungotevere  (1877-1890);  Rome,  Museo 

Nazionale  Romano,  Inv.  47050  = Frey-  Kupper  (1995, 48,  no.  9)  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Beardless,  helmeted  head  right;  border  of  dots. 

Rev.  Same  as  no.  1 1;  same  die. 

13  JE  17  mm  / Liri  32.070  = Stannard  (1998,  222,  no.  78)  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Same  as  last;  same  die. 

Rev.  Same  as  no.  12,  but  a different  die. 

14  JE  16  mm  “*  3.49  g Paris  1350  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Same  as  no.  13,  but  S behind  and  PAE  upwards  before. 

Rev.  Same  as  no  1 1,  but  any  legend  illegible. 

15  JE  16  mm  t 3.77  g SNG  Cop.,  Italy-Sicily,  no.  1378  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Same  as  last;  same  die. 

Rev.  Clasped  hands;  macaronic  legend  around. 

i617Ai  16  mm  / CIN  Naples,  Sallusto  plasters  627  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Like  no.  5. 

Rev.  Same  as  last,  but  different  macaronic  legend  around. 

17  JE  15  mm  / 2.87  g Crawford  (1973, 93,  no.  32  var.);18  Liri  4.091  (this  coin) 

Nos.  18, 19  and  20  share  a common  obverse.  Nos.  18  and  19  copy  the  Panormitan 
standing  warrior.  The  heavily  double-struck  reverse  of  no.  20  is  illegible,  but  it 
seems  not  to  be  a Panormitan  or  a Paestan  type,  which  shows  that  these  issues 
could  extend  into  yet  other  types.  Perhaps  a readable  specimen  will  turn  up. 

Obv.  Laureate  head  of  Zeus,  right. 

Rev.  Helmeted  warrior  standing  right,  holding  patera  and  spear;  shield  rests  against 
spear;  ITA-NOP  down  to  right;  MITAN  down  to  left;  border  of  dots. 

18  JE  17  mm  "■*  2.21  g Liri  4.118  = Stannard  (1998, 221,  no.  70)  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Same  as  last;  same  die. 

Rev.  Same  but  no  shield;  SI  up  to  left,  TO  down  to  right;  border  of  dots. 

19  JE  16  mm  t 2.47  g Liri  4.119  = Stannard  (1998, 221,  no.  71)  (this  coin) 

R.  Alfoldi  (1991);  we  are  grateful  to  her  for  having  shown  this  material  to  Frey-Kupper  in 
Frankfurt  am  Main  some  years  ago.  We  know  of  the  following  museum  specimens:  Berlin 
(our  no.  11),  the  Ashmolean  in  Oxford  (3.27  g;  we  thank  Henry  Kim  for  a cast),  and  SNG 
Cop.,  Italy-Sicily,  no.  568  (2.92  g). 

17.  Vismara  (1998, 60-61,  and  pi.  Ill,  no.  40)  is  another  specimen  from  the  same  dies. 

18.  Crawford  (1973, 93)  notes  that  “this  issue  is  perhaps  an  unofficial  copy.” 
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Obv.  Same  as  last;  same  die. 

Rev.  Unclear;  inscription  in  a wreath? 

20  JE  12  mm  2.71  g Liri  37.011  (this  coin) 

Two  more  coins  in  the  Pseudo-Panormos  standing  warrior  group  (nos.  21  and  22) 
share  an  obverse  die  with  a coin  copying  a Roman  quadrans  prow  reverse  (no.  23). 
The  reverse  die  of  no.  21  also  links  to  an  obverse  with  a helmeted  head,  used  with 
a standing  warrior  reverse  (nos.  24  and  25)  and  with  an  eagle  on  a thunderbolt 
reverse  (no.  26).19 

Obv.  Diademed  and  bearded  head,  right;  border  of  large  dots. 

Rev.  Helmeted  warrior  standing  left,  holding  patera  and  spear;  shield  rests  against 
spear;  no  visible  legend;  border  of  dots. 

21  JE  15  mm  V 2.85  g Rome,  Lungotevere  (1877-1890);  Rome,  Museo 

Nazionale  Romano,  Inv.  103189= Frey-  Kupper  ( 1 99  5 , 5 0,  no.  1 6)  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Same  as  last;  same  die. 

Rev.  Same  as  last;  different  die. 

22 20 JE  17  mm  \ 2.61  g Naples  P 14184  bis  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Same  as  last;  same  die. 

Rev.  Prow  left;  — above;  border  of  dots. 

23 2lJE  15  mm  i 3.28  g Berlin  28624/13  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Helmeted  head  right. 

Rev.  Same  as  no.  21;  same  die. 

24  JE  16  mm  -*  Liri  100.177  (this  coin) 

25  JE  15  mm  t 2.70  g Benedetti,  Catalli,  and  De  Lucia  Brolli  (1999,  60,  no. 

16),  listed  as  “Aetolian  League,”  from  Monte  Li  Santi-Le  Rot e/Narce 
excavations,  inv.  3135  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Same  as  last;  same  die. 

Rev.  Eagle,  right,  its  wings  spread  to  either  side,  on  a thunderbolt;  border  of  dots. 

26  JE  15  mm  2.93  g Liri  100.189  (this  coin) 


19.  For  a possible  connection  to  a group  of  coins  struck  over  Kos,  see  Appendix  1,  nos. 
44  and  45. 

20.  There  are  two  known  specimens  of  this  piece:  the  one  illustrated  and  one  from  the 
British  School  excavations  in  the  House  of  Amarantus  at  Pompeii  (I.9.11-12)  (ID  68;  Sea- 
son 98;  Room  11.4;  Context  1015). 

21.  This  is  a relatively  common  coin  in  the  Liri  finds. 
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The  Ebusan  and  Massaliot  Prototypes 

Most  Pseudo-Ebusan  issues  imitate  the  canonical  Ebusan  facing  Bes  and  butting 
bull  types  (Campos  groups  XII  and  XVIII),  examples  of  which  we  illustrate  below. 

Obv.  Bes,  nude,  a hammer  in  his  raised  right  hand,  a snake  in  his  left. 

Rev.  Bull  butting  left. 

27  JE  16  mm  i 3.39  g Campo  (1976,  group  XII);  Liri  14.071  = Stannard 

(2005a,  63-64,  no.  41)  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Same;  with  symbol  to  left. 

Rev.  Same  as  obverse. 

Obverse  and  reverse  symbols:  caduceus  to  left;  shin  to  right  (Campo  [1976,  group 
XVIII,  129,  nos.  59-60]). 

28  JE  17  mm  3.13  g Campo  (1976,  group  XVIII);  Pompeii  sporadic  59016 

= Stannard  (2005a,  63-64,  no.  42)  (this  coin) 

Massalia  issued  many  small  bronze  pieces  with  an  obverse  head  of  Apollo  and  a 
butting  bull  reverse,  and  a variety  of  symbols.  The  imitations  copy  these  types  gen- 
erally. We  cannot  be  certain  of  which  issue  or  issues  specifically. 

Obv.  Laureate  head  of  Apollo,  right. 

Rev.  Bull  butting  right;  MAXXA  above;  AIA  in  exergue. 

29  JE  16  mm  t 2.40  g Depeyrot  (1999,  82,  type  48/4);  Py  (2006,  235-257, 

PBM-50);  Barrandon  and  Picard  (2007, 99,  no.  90);  Liri  45.392  (this  coin) 

The  Pseudo-Ebusan/Massaliot  Issues 

The  largest  group  of  imitations  are  of  Ebusus,  usually  copying  Campos  group 
XVIII,  such  as  the  following  coin. 

Obv.  Bes,  wearing  a tunic,  his  left  hand  raised,  and  a snake  on  his  right  arm;  “T” 
to  right. 

Rev.  Same  as  obverse. 

30  JE  15  mm  1.97  g Liri  5.003  = Stannard  (2005a,  71-72,  group  VIII,  7,  no. 

75)  (this  coin) 

There  are  also  a number  of  linked  anomalous  types,  including  a walking  horse 
(Stannard  2005a,  65,  group  1, 1);  heads  of  Apollo,  Mars,  and  Diana,  a horse  head, 
and  a toad  (Stannard  2005a,  68,  the  anomalous  issues  of  groups  III  to  VI);  and  a 
man  with  a palm-frond  (Stannard  2005a,  73,  group  IX).  The  complex  of  Pseudo- 
Ebusan  types  is  not  described  in  detail  here.22 


22.  For  these  types,  see  Stannard  (2005a,  64-78),  which  supersedes  Stannard  (2005b). 
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In  studying  excavation  coins  from  Pompeii,  Stannard  (2005b,  133-134,  nos. 
85-107)  also  demonstrated  the  existence  of  coins  imitating  Massalia,  with  a vari- 
ety of  legends,  though  this  complex  has  not  yet  been  studied  in  detail. 

Obv.  Laureate  head  of  Apollo,  right;  border  of  dots. 

Rev.  Bull  butting  right;  AOMI  above;  border  of  dots. 

31  & 13  mm  >•  1.20  g Pompeii  Bathhouse  purse  hoard,  no.  25  = Stannard 
(2005b,  133,  no.  92)  (this  coin) 

A number  of  new  finds23  show  that  there  are  still  issues  to  be  discovered,  and  that 
a single  “mint”  struck  both  Pseudo-Ebusus  and  Pseudo-Massalia.  No.  32  is  one  of 
the  anomalous  types,  from  the  bathhouse  purse  hoard.  It  shares  its  reverse  type  (a 
toad),  with  no.  35,  the  obverse  of  which  imitates  the  Massaliot  bull  butting  right. 
No.  35  s obverse  type  (Mars)  is  also  used  with  coins,  the  reverse  types  of  which  (a 
butting  bull)  also  imitate  Massalia.  The  legends,  which  do  not  appear  on  Ebusan 
models,  show  this:  MA  above  on  no.  33  (the  exergue  is  off  the  flan),  and  A A in 
exergue,  on  no.  36  (any  legend  above  is  off  the  flan).  The  same  reverse  type  and 
exergual  legend  (another  die)  is  used  by  no.  34,  which  might  at  first  glance  appear 
to  be  a canonical  Massaliot  issue  of  Depeyrot’s  group  47/ 9, 24  but  is  almost  certainly 
imitative,  because  the  obverse  symbol  is  not  otherwise  attested  and  because  of  its 
Liri  provenance.  (If  so,  it  shows  that  Pseudo-Massalia  imitations  were  sometimes 
so  well  made  as  to  pass  for  originals.)25  Moreover,  no.  36  shares  its  reverse  die  with 
no.  37,  the  obverse  die  of  which  is  Bes,  the  standard  Ebusan  type.  A stylistically 
very  similar  obverse  die  is  used,  in  no.  38,  with  a reverse  type  of  a bull  leaping 
right,  which  is  not  found  on  either  the  canonical  Ebusan  or  Massaliot  coins.  This 
reverse  die  is  then  used,  in  no.  40,  with  a horse-head  right  obverse,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  reverse  die  of  Pseudo-Ebusan  no.  39.  This  closely  linked  group  of  coins 
shows  clearly  that  Pseudo-Ebusus  and  Pseudo-Massalia  were  struck  together.26 

23.  Including  in  the  materials  from  the  Anglo-American  Project  at  Pompeii  (AAPP)  ex- 
cavations (discussed  in  Hobbs  2003  and  Hobbs  2005)  and  from  the  University  of  Perugia 
excavations  at  Pompeii  (Ranucci  2008,  252,  fig.  4,  no.  1). 

24.  See  the  reference  in  our  catalogue. 

25.  The  same  problem  in  identifying  the  imitations  occurs  with  Stannard  (2005a,  70)  (for 
Pseudo-Ebusus  group  VII):  “These  relatively  normal  Pseudo-Ebusan  issues  are  in  some 
ways  the  most  difficult  to  identify,  except  when  they  carry  symbols  not  present  in  the  ca- 
nonical Ebusan  material,  but  nos.  67  and  68  have  symbols  also  found  on  canonical  Ebusus. 
I suspect  that  there  are  other— perhaps  many  other— relatively  accurate  local  imitations 
of  Ebusus  in  the  coins  found  in  Italy:  those  that  are  too  accurate,  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
identify.” 

26.  “Obverse”  and  “reverse”  dies  appear  to  switch  about  in  this  group  of  coins.  This  shows 
that  the  dies  were  mobile,  probably  taking  the  form  of  small  bronze  shafts  that  could  be 
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Obv.  Head  of  Mars  right,  in  crested  helmet;  border  of  dots. 

Rev.  Toad;  border  of  dots. 

32  JE  15  mm  / 2.01  g Pompeii,  bathhouse  purse  hoard  41  = Stannard  (2005a, 

68-69,  no.  60)  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Same  as  last;  different  die. 

Rev.  Bull  butting  right;  MA  above. 

33  JE  13  mm  ”*  1.48  g AAPP  2000, 120, 18, 173  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Head  of  Apollo,  right;  R,  behind. 

Rev.  Bull  butting,  right;  MAZZA  above;  AA  in  exergue. 

34  JE  13  mm  *"  1.43  g cf.  Depeyrot  (1999, 81,  group  47/9  [AA  in  exergue]);  cf. 

Py  (2006,  221-222,  PBM-47-9);  cf.  Barrandon  and  Picard  (2007, 98,  no. 
86);  Liri  27.158  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Bull  butting  right. 

Rev.  Toad. 

35  JE  15  mm  f 1.40  g AAPP  1996,  32,  7,  212  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Same  as  nos.  32  and  33;  different  die. 

Rev.  Like  no.  34,  different  die. 

36  JE  13  mm  1 1.20  g AAPP  2006, 600,  26, 199  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Bes  facing,  wearing  a tunic,  holding  a hammer  in  his  raised  right  hand  and  a 
snake  in  his  left. 

Rev.  Same  as  last,  same  die.27 

37  JE  13  mm  / 1.95  g Liri  14.070  = Stannard  (2005a,  66-67,  no.  47)  (this coin) 
Obv.  Same  as  last;  same  die. 

Rev.  Bull  leaping  right;  snake  (?)  below;  the  “wing”  on  the  bull  is  a die  break. 

38  JE  15  mm  \ 2.31  g Liri  27.05  i = Stannard  (2005a,  66-67,  no.  46)  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Laureate  head  of  Apollo  right;  possibly  O below  right  and  monogram  to  left. 
Rev.  Horse-head,  right. 

39  JE  15  mm  «-  2.37  g Pompeii,  from  a cinery  urn  in  tomb  7 OS  Columella  2 

= Stannard  (2005a,  68,  no.  53)  (this  coin) 


mounted  in  either  an  iron  anvil  (an  “obverse”  die)  or  an  iron  punch  (a  “reverse”  die).  Stan- 
nard (1987)  demonstrated  such  die  mobility  for  Roman  republican  denarii  and  imperial 
bronzes.  As  used  in  the  catalogue  here,  “obverse”  simply  means  the  image  to  the  left  on  the 
plates;  “reverse,”  the  image  to  the  right. 

27.  Misdescribed  in  Stannard  (2005a,  67)  as  having  two  stars  in  exergue. 
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Obv.  Same  as  the  reverse  of  no.  39;  probably  same  die. 

Rev.  Same  as  the  reverse  of  no.  38;  same  die. 

40  fc  15  mm  <'*  1.44  g AAPP  2001, 140, 147,  219  (this  coin) 

Discussion 

The  Panormitan  Prototype 

Before  discussing  Pseudo- Panormos,  it  is  useful  to  look  more  closely  at  the  pro- 
totype—that  is,  the  issues  with  the  types  of  a head  of  Zeus  on  the  obverse  and 
standing  warrior  and  the  ethnic  nANOPMITAN  on  the  reverse  (nos.  1-3).  The  pro- 
totype is  later  than  the  larger  “Romano-Sicilian”  coins  with  the  same  types,  which 
carry  magistrates’  names  in  Latin  but  not  the  ethnic  (Bahrfeldt  1904,  331-445,  pi. 
1-5:  384-407  [second  group]).  The  find  spots  of  these  coins  in  northwestern  Sic- 
ily concentrate  around  Panormos.  This— and  the  monogram,  P?,  which  the  later 
magistrates  of  this  series  use — shows  that  they  were  intended  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  important  harbor  metropolis.  They  date  roughly  to  the  second  and  third 
quarters  of  the  second  century  BC,  or  slightly  later,  as  archaeological  data  and 
hoards  indicate.28 

The  date  of  the  prototype— the  coins  with  the  warrior  and  ethnic — can  be  in- 
ferred from  the  presence  of  specimens  in  excavation  strata  related  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  younger  bouleuterion,  the  western  stoa,  and  the  podium  temple  built 
against  the  wall  of  the  stoa,  in  the  agora  of  Iaitas  (Monte  Iato),  which  is  about  forty 
kilometers  southwest  of  Panormos  (Palermo).29  This  complex  was  built  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  second  century  BC,  after  the  Second  Slave  War  (135-132  BC). 
We  propose  to  date  the  prototype  between  130/120  and  90  BC:  it  was  therefore 
available  to  be  imitated  from  at  least  the  early  first  century  BC.  Later  in  the  first 
century  BC,  Panormos— like  many  other  Sicilian  cities— struck  a large  number  of 
further  issues  with  the  ethnic.30 

Of  the  twenty-nine  coins  with  the  warrior  and  ethnic  reverse  from  the 
1971-1990  Monte  Iato  excavations,  eleven  are  of  good  style  (like  nos.  1 and  2). 
Most  of  the  others  are  of  a “bold”  style,  especially  a group  of  nine  coins  with  a 
head  of  Zeus,  right,  and  a corn-ear  growing  from  the  ground  to  the  left  of  the 


28.  For  detailed  arguments,  see  Frey-Kupper  (forthcoming,  part  1,  chap.  4.5.2;  1992b). 

29.  For  the  contexts  in  which  these  coins  are  found,  see  Daehn  (1991,  91,  94  [M  1117 
= Frey-Kupper,  forthcoming,  no.  394],  93  [M  207  = Frey-Kupper,  forthcoming,  no.  395], 
and  120-122).  For  the  discussion  of  the  coins,  see  Frey-Kupper  (forthcoming,  part  1,  chap. 
4.5.3;  part  2,  chap.  2.2  [nos.  394-395))- 

30.  Frey-Kupper  (forthcoming,  part  1,  chap.  4.5.3. 3-8);  for  Panormos,  see  Gibrici  (1927, 
155,  nos.  98-108;  161,  nos.  277-321  [units],  and  153-155,  nos.  1-3,  8-21,  and  52-53 
[halves]). 
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warrior  (like  no.  3).  In  studying  these  materials,  Frey-Kupper  wondered  whether 
this  group  might  be  imitations,  concluding  that  the  complete  legend  (the  layout 
of  which  is  identical  to  that  on  the  pieces  without  the  corn-ear)  and  the  normal 
average  weight31  give  no  grounds  for  this.  A corn-ear  is  a frequent  and  normal 
symbol  on  Sicilian  coins.  These  issues— with  and  without  the  corn-ear— may  have 
been  a useful  intermediate  fraction  (c.  3.50  to  3.75  g)  between  the  older,  heavier 
warrior  with  magistrates’  names  series  (c.  5 to  8 g for  the  various  issues)  and  their 
corresponding  fractions,  which  were  much  lighter  (head  of  Demeter  / prow,  c. 
1.20  to  2 g). 

In  addition  to  finds  of  the  Panormitan  warrior-and-ethnic  coins  in  western 
Sicily,  specimens  have  been  found  at  sites  between  Latium  and  Calabria,  including 
Rome,  Minturnae,  Paestum,  and  Locri  (Fig.4).32  Their  high  frequency  in  the  Tiber 
and  Liri33  materials,  coupled  with  their  relative  rarity  at  Paestum  and  Locri  and 
their  absence  at  Velia,  suggest  that  this  dispersion  pattern  results  from  the  com- 
mercial activities  of  Roman  negotiators  in  northwestern  Sicily  and  Panormos. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  relative  numbers  of  the  two  groups— the  earlier 
warrior  and  magistrates’  names  coins  and  the  later  warrior-and-ethnic  coins— that 
have  been  found  in  Sicily  and  in  Latium  (Rome  and  the  Liri),  as  given  in  Table  1. 
Although  information  from  Latium  is  limited,  there  appears  to  be  a clear  reversal 
of  the  relative  numbers  in  the  finds  in  Sicily  and  Latium.  At  Monte  Iato,  the  coins 
with  the  magistrates’  names  are  three  times  as  common  as  those  with  the  ethnic, 
and  the  picture  is  similar  at  other  Sicilian  sites.34  This  reflects  the  fact  that  the  mag- 
istrates’ issues  were  simply  larger.  The  relatively  larger  numbers  of  coins  in  Latium 
with  the  warrior  and  ethnic  reflects  an  increased  flow  of  coins  from  Panormos 
to  Latium  in  the  late  second  and  early  first  centuries  BC,  which  then  lessened,  to 
judge  from  the  rare  finds  of  later  Panormitan  issues.3* 


31.  At  3.75  g (n  = 21  from  collections),  this  is  slightly  higher  than  the  weight  of  our  nos.  1 
(3.48  g for  the  variant  with  head  left,  n = 3 1 ) and  2 (3.49  g for  the  variant  with  head  right,  n = 
65).  See  Frey-Kupper  (forthcoming,  part  1,  table  59,  and  part  3,  appendix  5,  nos.  14, 1- 14, 3). 

32.  For  the  detailed  list  of  the  find  spots  and  the  bibliography,  see  Frey-Kupper  (forthcom- 
ing, part  3,  appendix  3,  no.  24). 

33.  Four  warriors  with  magistrates’  names  and  one  Demeter  / prow  fraction;  nine  warriors 
with  ethnic. 

34.  Morgantinal Serra  Orlando;  ten  coins  with  magistrates’  names  and  one  with  ethnic, 
So/us/Solunto:  forty-four  coins  with  magistrates’  names  and  twenty-three  with  ethnic ; En- 
tellal Rocca  d’Entella:  three  coins  with  magistrates’  names  and  none  with  ethnic.  See  Frey- 
Kupper  (forthcoming,  appendix  3,  nos.  1;  and  24). 

35.  Frey-Kupper  (1995,  53,  no.  33  [head  of  Zeus/tetrastyle  temple]);  Liri  database;  three 
ram  over  Janus-head/eagle  (Gibrici  1927,  161,  nos.  314-321)  and  one  Tiberian  issue 
(Gabrici  1927, 162,  nos.  339-341  = RPC  1, 172-173,  no.  644). 
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Table  1.  Relative  numbers,  in  Sicily  and  in  Latium,  of  coins  of  Panormos  with 
magistrates’  names,  and  coins  with  the  ethnic 


Sicily 

Latium 

Iaitas 

Rome  Minturnae 

Latium  total 

Monte  Iato 

Tevere  Sottosuolo  Liri 

Magistrates  Ethnic 

Magistrates  Ethnic  Magistrates  Ethnic  Magistrates  Ethnic 

Magistrates 

Ethnic 

88 

29 

— 4 1 4 5 9 

6 

17 

75% 

25% 

26% 

74% 

The  Paestan  Prototype 


The  issue  with  the  clasped  hands  and  the  legend  FA)  / L.SA  (no.  5)  is  the  most  fre- 
quent of  all  late  Paestan  issues,  to  judge  from  its  occurrence  in  collections,16  in  the 
Tiber  at  Rome,  and  in  the  Liri  at  Minturnae.  Its  dating  is  important  for  establishing 
the  chronology  of  the  pseudomint.  Crawford  has  proposed  a date  for  the  dasped- 
hands  type  in  the  40s  BC,  as  it  appears  to  derive  from  denarii  of  the  time  of  Cae- 
sar.37 We  use  this  dating  in  this  paper  and  consider  it  further  when  discussing  the 
dating  of  the  imitative  issue.  The  tiller-and-rudder  issue,  with  the  legend  M.OCI  / 
IIII.VIR  (no.  4),  is  common,  but  relatively  less  so.3®  The  two  issues  are  very  similar 
in  style  and  must  be  of  roughly  the  same  date.  Both  of  the  Paestan  prototypes  (nos. 
4 and  5)  occur  in  the  Tiber39  and  the  Liri. 40 

The  Ebusan  Prototypes 

Campo  ( 1 993, 1 54- 1 5 5 ) dates  her  group  XII  to  the  period  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
(c.  214-200  BC),  and  her  group  XVIII  to  the  second  century  BC.  This  wide  range 
of  dates  for  the  prototypes  provides  little  absolute  evidence  for  the  dating  of  the 
imitative  issues.  The  next  of  her  main  groups  is  XIX,  which  she  dates  to  after  91/90 
BC.41  It  is  very  common  in  Spain  but  rarely  found  in  Italy,  which  suggests  that 
the  large  flow  of  Ebusan  coin  to  Italy  was  over  by  then  (Stannard  2003a,  62-63). 

36.  Cf.  Crawford  (1973,  91-93,  no.  32  [n  = 70]),  like  our  no.  5,  compared  to  Crawford 
(i973>  9i>  no.  31/1  [n  = 23]),  like  our  no.  4.  See  also  Sallusto  (1971),  which  he  includes. 

37.  “Of  the  types  which  may  be  borrowed  from  Roman  denarii,  none  need  have  a model 
later  than  Caesarian”  (Crawford  1973, 100). 

38.  Frey-Kupper  (1995,  47-48,  nos.  2-8);  Cantilena,  Pellegrino,  and  Satriano  (1999,  38, 
no.  124  [n  = 30],  compared  to  no.  123  [n  = 10]),  like  our  no.  4. 

39.  See  n.  9 above. 

40.  For  finds  of  Paestum,  see  appendix  2.  The  Liri  database  currently  includes  twenty-one 
canonical  Paestan  coins  of  all  periods,  including  two  of  the  issue  of  our  no.  4 and  three  of 
our  no.  5.  There  are  three  Pseudo-Paestan  coins,  all  with  the  clasped-hands  reverse. 

41.  Campo  (1994,  48)  derives  the  terminus  ante  quem  for  group  XIX  from  its  use  of  the 
Roman  semiuncial  standard,  introduced  by  the  Lex  Papina.  Costa  Ribas  (2007, 98)  suggests 
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Hie  Massaliot  Prototypes 

Massalia  produced  a variety  of  “petits  bronzes”  with  an  obverse  head  of  Apollo 
and  a butting  bull  reverse.  Their  dating  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy. 
Michel  Pys  (2006, 177-349)  full  study  of  coins  from  excavation  contexts  at  Lattes 
and  other  sites  in  southern  France  is  an  important  advance  in  our  understand- 
ing of  this  difficult  material.  Drawing  on  Georges  Depeyrots  (1999)  typology,42 
and  taking  into  account  the  work  of  other  scholars  (e.g.,  Brenot  1990;  Gentric 
1987),  Py  proposes  a relative  order  and  loose  dates  (with  a precision  of  several 
decades)  for  the  various  types,  between  the  late  third  and  the  middle  of  the  first 
centuries  BC.43 

Because  the  types  are  largely  immobile,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  many 
minor  Massaliot  Apollo  / butting  bull  types  served  as  the  prototype.  At  this  stage, 
it  seems  most  likely  that  the  imitations  derive  from  the  variants  with  the  short 
legend  MAXXA  and  from  one  to  three  letters  in  the  exergue.44  The  archaeological 
evidence  shows  that  the  bulk  of  these  coins  were  emitted  in  the  last  third  of  the 
second  century  BC.45  Variants  of  these  types  were  produced  until  the  middle  of 
the  first  century  BC  but  differ  in  detail  from  the  imitative  types.46  Further  research 
may  clarify  the  prototype  or  prototypes  of  the  Pseudo-Massaliot  coins.47 

a date  of  c.  80  BC  and  that  the  issue  reflects  the  establishment  of  a foedus  between  Rome 
and  Ebusus. 

42.  The  chronology  derived  from  the  analysis  of  archaeological  contexts  does  not  funda- 
mentally contradict  that  proposed  by  Depeyrot  (1999,  5-17)  but  puts  it  on  a firmer  ground 
and  makes  greater  precision  possible. 

43.  Py  numbers  his  “petits  bronzes  de  Marseille”  (PBM)  largely,  though  not  entirely,  by 
Depeyrots  (1999)  type  numbers.  His  conclusions  regarding  the  different  types  and  groups 
and  their  dating,  which  take  into  account  both  the  archaeological  evidence  and  earlier  re- 
search, can  be  found  as  follows  in  Py  (2006):  PBM-29  and  30,  185-186;  PBM-34  and  35, 
193-194;  PBM-39  and  40,  215-216;  PBM-45,  46,  47,  and  48,  234-236;  PBM-50,  255-256; 
PBM-51  and  52,  p.  257;  PBM-53, 65,  and  66,  301-303. 

44.  Py  (2006,  216-236,  PBM-45,  4<>>  47*  and  48),  which  corresponds  to  Depeyrot  (1999, 
80-82,  nos.  47-48). 

45.  Py  (2006,  234):  “Labondance  des  attestations  ant£rieures  k la  fin  du  lie  s.  av.  n.  £.  sug- 
g&re  que  ces  emissions  ont  battu  leur  plein  durant  le  dernier  tiers  du  si&cle,  et  Ton  est  en 
droit  de  supposer  de  mantere  corollaire  que  la  masse  des  frappes  au  cours  de  cette  p6riode 
a M suffisante  pour  expliquer  qu’un  nombre  consequent  de  specimens  se  retrouve  dans  les 
habitats  tout  au  long  du  Ier  s.  av.  n.  £.”  In  his  final  chapter  (“Conclusions”),  Py  proposes  a 
wider  dating  (second  half  of  the  second  century  BC).  See  Py  (2006, 1177,  fig.  470). 

46.  Py  (2006,  257-303,  PBM-53  and  65-66).  In  these  cases,  for  example,  the  bulls  tail 
does  not  take  the  form  of  an  S,  as  on  the  imitative  pieces,  but  runs  horizontally  above  the 
animal’s  back 

47.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  none  of  the  pieces  that  Py  illustrates  are  Pseudo-Massaliot.  We 
have,  as  yet,  not  identified  any  such  pieces  from  France. 
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Jean-Noel  Barrandon  and  Olivier  Picard  have  recently  published  a study  of  the 
Massaliot  series,  based  on  metal  analysis,  and  date  the  small  bronzes  widely  from 
c.  150-49  BC.48 

There  are  no  imitations  of  the  later  type,  with  an  obverse  head  of  Apollo  left 
and  a bull  standing  right  reverse,  which  Py  dates  to  between  80/70  and  60/50  bc.49 

Locating  and  Dating  the  Pseudomints 

We  have  shown  that  Panormos  and  Paestum  were  imitated  by  a single  pseudom- 
int, as  were  Ebusus  and  Massalia.  We  can  also  show  that  the  two  pseudomints  were 
separate.  There  are  a number  of  stylistic  similarities  and  differences.  In  both  cases, 
there  are  crude  and  clumsy  pieces,  such  as  the  rudimentary  images  of  Bes  in  Stan- 
nard’s  groups  VIII,  IX  and  X,50  but  there  are  also  some  Pseudo-Ebusan/Massaliot 
pieces  that  are  relatively  close  to  their  models,  whereas  Pseudo-Panormos/Paes- 
tum  is  generally  clumsier,  with  borders  of  overly  large  dots.  In  both,  there  is  the 
occasional  phenomenon  of  reversed  types.  No.  18,  for  example,  simply  mirrors  the 
image  and  the  legend  of  the  model  (no.  1)  and,  with  many  Pseudo-Ebusan  groups, 
Bes  raises  his  left  hand,  rather  than  his  right,  as  on  the  prototype  (no.  30).  This 
comes  about  because  the  engraver  has  copied  mechanically  and  failed  to  invert  the 
types  on  the  dies,  with  the  result  that  they  appear  the  wrong  way  around  on  the 
coins.  Both  pseudomints  also  extend  into  anomalous  types  not  derived  from  the 
model:  for  Pseudo-Ebusus,  groups  III  to  VI  and  group  IX;  for  Pseudo- Panormos, 
nos.  20,  23, 24  and  25,  and  26. 


48.  Barrandon  and  Picard  (2007,  114-116:  “petits  bronzes  de  la  seconde  periode”).  The 
authors  derive  their  date  from  the  initiation  of  the  use  of  “cuivre  gris”  of  high  antimony 
content  (from  tetrahedrite-tennantite  ores),  from  which  most  of  these  pieces  are  struck. 
They  appear  not  to  have  taken  Py  (2006)  into  account  when  considering  the  dating  of  Mas- 
saliot bronze,  although  they  mention  it  for  one  find  context  (Barrandon  and  Picard  [2007, 
115,  n.  34]). 

49.  Py  (2006,  350-357,  PBM-67  and  68  = Depeyrot  [1999,  103-104,  nos.  67  and  68]), 
which  he  dated  to  after  70  BC.  He  notes  that  some  scholars  have  attributed  them  to  Nimes 
or  more  generally  as  “Emissions  peri-massalietes.”  He  suggests  that  only  part  of  type  PBM-67 
may  have  been  produced  at  Nimes,  namely  those  coins  similar  in  style  to  its  coins  “au  san- 
glier”  with  the  legend  NAMA/IAT  (PBM-67-1).  Others,  he  suggests,  are  closer  in  style  to 
Massalia  proper  (particularly  those  with  A in  the  exergue).  “Cependant  cette  supposition 
se  heurte  au  fait  que  toutes  les  variantes  sont  attestees  dans  la  plupart  des  zones,  ainsi  que 
dans  la  colonie  marseillaise  d’Olbia.”  See  Py  (2006,  354-356).  Barrandon  and  Picard  (2007, 
99-100)  list  these  pieces  as  their  issues  95-98,  at  the  end  of  the  “petits  bronzes.”  On  their 
plates,  however,  two  specimens  only  are  illustrated,  as  issues  72  (Bibliotheque  nationale 
1866)  and  79  (Bibliotheque  nationale  1864),  which  should  be  butting  bull  types. 

50.  When  Pseudo-Ebusus  groups  are  mentioned,  they  refer  to  Stannard  (2005a). 
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The  two  pseudomints  do  not  share  dies,  and  the  diameters  and  weights  of  their 
coins  are  different.  The  coins  of  Pseudo-Panormos/Paestum  are  15  mm  to  18  mm 
in  diameter  and  weigh  between  about  2.25  g and  3.75  g.  Those  of  Pseudo-Ebusus/ 
Massalia  can  be  as  small  as  10  mm  and  are  seldom  larger  than  16  mm,  with  weights 
ranging  between  about  1.15  g and  a maximum  of  about  2.55  g;  most  are  consider- 
ably lighter.  It  is  significant  that  whereas  the  legends  on  Pseudo- Panormos/Paes- 
tum  are  Latin  and  the  lettering  often  defective,  the  legends  on  Pseudo-Massalia  are 
Greek  and  the  letters  well  formed.  There  are  no  legends  on  Pseudo-Ebusus. 


Table  2.  Frequency  of  foreign  coins  in  the  Liri  database51 


% 

% 

Spain,  excluding  Ebusus 

4 

Other  Italy 

27 

Ebusus 

4 

Sicily 

12 

Gaul,  excluding  Massalia 

2 

Greece 

11 

Massalia  and  Pseudo-Massalia 

9 

Asia  Minor 

11 

Pseudo-Ebusus 

5 

Carthage  and  Africa 

11 

Pseudo- Panormos 

5 

Total 

100 

There  is  also  a clear  distinction  in  the  relative  frequencies  of  the  two  pseudomints 
at  Pompeii  and  in  the  Liri  database,  where  we  have  information  on  large  enough 
samples  to  make  comparison  meaningful.  Table  2 shows  the  breakdown  of  coins 
in  a sample  of  over  1,400  foreign  (non -Roman)  coins  in  the  Liri  database.  Roman 
coins  were  not  recorded.  Figure  2 gives,  for  comparison,  the  breakdown  of  the 
coins  (including  Roman  coins)  from  excavations  below  the  AD  79  destruction 


Figure  2.  The  Frequencey  of  Mints  at  Pompeii 

□ Perugia  University:  VI.2  8 
5,  VII.  15  (n  = 90) 


Ebusus  & Massalia  & 
Pseudo-  Pseudo- 

Ebusus  Massalia 


Other 

Greek 


Republic  Halved  Empire 


■ AAPP:  VI.  1 (n  = 1076) 

■ British  School:  1.9. 11-12 
(n=  90) 

□ Uffici  Scavi  (n  = 148) 


51. 


Derived  from  Stannard  (2005a,  61-62). 
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layer,  by  the  University  of  Perugia  (Ranucci  2008),  the  Anglo-American  Project  at 
Pompeii  (AAPP),  and  the  British  School  at  Rome  (Stannard  2005b,  121:  the  House 
of  Amarantus),  as  well  as  of  the  coins  conserved  in  the  Uffici  Scavi  at  Pompeii 
(Stannard  2005b,  121).51 

The  overwhelming  presence  at  Pompeii  of  the  coins  of  Ebusus  and  Pseudo- 
Ebusus  and  of  Massalia  and  Pseudo-Massalia  stands  out  despite  differences  in 
these  samples.”  In  the  case  of  the  AAPP  coins,  for  instance,  these  issues  together 
account  for  over  60  percent  of  all  coins  and  for  virtually  all  non-Roman  coins.  The 
insula  excavated  contained  two  commercial  areas  (Hobbs  2003, 377)  from  the  late 
second  century  on,  and  these  finds  show  that  these  coins  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
small  change  at  Pompeii  at  the  time.  By  comparison,  these  coins  are  less  common 
in  the  Liri,  though  still  extremely  common.  Ebusan  and  Pseudo- Ebusan  coins  to- 
gether make  up  8.4  percent  of  the  foreign  material,  the  second  largest  number  of 
coins  from  any  single  polity,  after  Neapolis  (Stannard  2005b,  120).  As  at  Pompeii, 
Massaliot  and  Pseudo-Massaliot  material  is  also  present  in  quantity,  with  the  third 
largest  number  of  coins  (8.4  percent).  The  absolute  preponderance  of  these  issues 
at  Pompeii,  and  the  fact  that  a number  of  the  types  have  so  far  only  been  found 
there,  suggests  that  Pseudo- Ebusus/Massalia  should  be  attributed  to  Pompeii  or  at 
least  to  the  area.54  In  this  case,  the  coins  in  the  Liri  database  would  have  reached 
Minturnae  from  Pompeii. 

At  both  Pompeii  and  at  Minturnae,  about  half  the  “Ebusan”  coins  are  imita- 
tions: in  the  Liri  database,  49  percent;  in  the  AAPP  excavations,  48  percent;  in  the 
British  School  excavations,  48  percent;  and  in  the  material  conserved  in  the  Uffici 
Scavi,  32  percent  (Stannard  2005b,  124). 

The  coins  from  the  votive  well  at  Gragnano  (Privati  di  Stabiae)  (Cantilena 
1997)  contain  a relatively  low  ratio  of  imitative  to  canonical  Ebusus  (9  percent). 
The  excavators  associate  the  well’s  closure  with  Sulla’s  campaigns  in  the  area 
in  89  BC,  when  Pompeii  fell  to  the  Romans  and  Stabiae  was  razed.55  Stannard 
(2005b,  124),  who  examined  this  material,  found  no  post- Lex  Papiria  Roman 
coins,  that  is,  coins  later  than  91  BC.  This  could  imply  a terminus  post  quern  for  the 

52.  We  thank  Samuele  Ranucci,  Richard  Hobbs,  and  Andrew  Wallace-Hadrill  for  this  in- 
formation. 

53.  This  pattern  is  visible  even  in  small  samples:  for  example,  in  the  as  yet  unpublished 
2002-2004  Geneva  University  excavations  extra  muros  near  the  Terme  di  Porta  Marina,  at 
Pompeii,  studied  by  Frey-Kupper,  which  are  mainly  from  below  the  destruction  layer:  six 
Pseudo-Ebusus,  one  Pseudo-Massalia,  one  Pseudo-Ebusus  or  Pseudo-Massalia,  one  Neapo- 
lis, one  Punic,  three  Roman  republican,  five  Roman  Empire.  For  a preliminary  report  of  the 
excavations,  see  Hernandez  (2005). 

54.  There  are  no  other  large  site  finds  from  the  Vesuvian  area  on  which  to  base  a more 
definitive  decision. 

55.  The  excavation  materials  have  yet  to  be  published  in  detail. 
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closure  of  the  well,  and  that  the  Pseudo-Ebusan  issues  reached  their  apogee  in  the 
late  90s  and  early  80s  BC. 

It  seems  clear  that  Pseudo-Ebusus  and  Pseudo-Massalia  were  contemporary: 
they  are,  for  example,  found  together  in  the  bathhouse  purse  hoard  from  Pompeii 
Insula  VIII.5.36,  probably  of  the  early  80s  BC  (Stannard  2005b,  122),  a date  com- 
patible with  that  of  the  possible  prototypes  (the  last  third  of  the  second  century 
BC).  The  fact  that  the  Massaliot  Apollo  / bull  standing  right  types  (80/70-60/50 
BC)  are  not  copied  suggests  that  the  imitations  were  earlier  than  this  and  supports 
a date  for  them  in  the  late  second  or  early  first  century  BC.  We  have,  however,  no 
sure  evidence  for  when  Pseudo-Ebusus/Massalia  ceased  production  and  hope  that 
this  will  eventually  be  resolved  through  stratified  archaeological  materials. 

In  the  case  of  Pseudo- Panormos/Paestum,  the  relative  frequencies  at  Pompeii 
and  Minturnae  are  reversed:  while  there  are  very  few  specimens  of  Pseudo-Panor- 
mos56  and  Pseudo- Paestum57  from  Pompeii,  they  are  common  at  Minturnae:  the 
canonical  Panormitan  model  accounts  for  1.3  percent  of  the  foreign  material. 
Pseudo- Panormos  for  3.3  percent,  and  Paestum  and  Pseudo- Paestum  together 
for  1.9  percent.  Although  the  proportion  of  Panormitan  and  Pseudo- Panormitan 
coins  in  the  Liri  at  Minturnae  is  much  lower  than  the  massive  presence  of  Ebusus, 
Massalia,  and  Pseudo-Ebusus/Massalia  at  Pompeii,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
far  larger  relative  numbers  of  foreign  coins  at  Minturnae  and  for  the  Pseudo- 
Panormitan/Paestan  group  being  smaller  than  the  massive  Pseudo-Ebusan/Mas- 
saliot  group.  It  therefore  seems  reasonable  to  attribute  Pseudo-Panormos/Paestum 
provisionally  to  Minturnae  while  awaiting  comparative  material  from  other  sites. 

The  imitations  are  tightly  die  linked.5*  The  linking  pattern  suggests  a die  box, 
from  which  reverse  dies  were  taken  occasionally,  rather  than  the  sequential  use  of 
the  reverse  die  to  destruction,  which  would  be  consistent  with  their  having  been 
made  in  a relatively  short  period.  In  dating  Pseudo-Panormos/Paestum,  we  need 
to  take  a number  of  factors  into  account:  the  dates  of  the  two  prototypes  and  the 
imitations’  probable  period  of  production.  The  Panormitan  prototype,  as  we  have 
seen,  dates  to  c.  130/120-90  BC.  In  Sicily,  by  the  middle  of  the  first  century  BC, 
it  was  being  replaced,  as  a major  constituent  of  the  circulating  aes,  by  numerous 
later  issues.59  Allowing  for  a time  lag  for  the  coins  to  travel  from  Panormos  to 
central  Italy,  the  copying  could  have  begun  a decade  or  more  after  the  issue  ended 

56.  In  the  House  of  Amarantus  coins,  there  is  one  Pseudo-Panormitan  coin  (ID  68;  Sea- 
son 98;  Room  1 1.4;  Context  1015)  that  shares  both  dies  with  our  no.  22,  and  one  canonical 
Panormitan  warrior-and-ethnic  piece  (ID  59;  Season  95;  Room  11.5;  Context  163). 

57.  In  the  AAPP  coins,  there  are  two  dasped-hands  pieces,  one  Pseudo- Paestan  (2005, 
507,  28, 19)  sharing  at  least  an  obverse  die  with  our  nos.  13  and  14  and  one  probably  ca- 
nonical (2001, 168, 4, 2). 

58.  See  Stannard  (1998,  220-222,  nos.  57-80,  pi.  33). 

59.  See  n.  30,  above. 
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in  Sicily.  The  Paestan  model,  however,  would  appear  to  be  copying  Roman  types 
(clasped  hands),  which  Crawford  dates  to  48  BC  and  to  42  BC.60  The  period  we 
need  to  bridge  in  thinking  through  the  dates  of  the  imitations,  even  if  we  assume 
that  Pseudo- Panormos  closely  followed  the  date  of  the  prototype,  need  be  no  more 
than  two  or  three  decades.  For  the  moment,  it  seems  best  to  assume  that  the  whole 
issue  was  made  in  the  40s  BC,  but  this  is  crucially  dependent  on  the  dating  of  the 
Paestan  model.  In  any  case,  it  appears  almost  certain  that  Pseudo-  Panormos/Paes- 
tum  is  later  than  Pseudo-Ebusus/Massalia,  which  reinforces  the  supposition  that 
they  are  separate  phenomena. 

Hie  Circulation  Pattern  of  Ebusus  and  Pseudo- Ebusus 
and  of  Massalia  and  Pseudo-Massalia 

Pseudo-Ebusus  is  a wholly  Italian  phenomenon.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Balearic  is- 
lands61 or  on  the  Spanish  mainland,  as  demonstrated  by  its  absence  or  rarity  in  the 
copious  material  assembled  by  Campo  (1976),  mostly  from  Spanish  museums  and 
collections.  Where  Campo  does  list  Pseudo-Ebusan  issues  in  her  corpus,61  there 
are  very  few  specimens,  and  these  are  cited  from  non-Spanish  collections.  We  also 
monitored  the  Iberian  coins  on  sale  on  eBay,  Spain,  over  two  years:  while  many 
Ebusan  coins  were  offered,  none  were  Pseudo-Ebusan. 

Ebusus  and  Pseudo-Ebusus  are  widely  found  together  in  Italy  and  Sicily  (Fig. 
3),  though  never  in  such  quantities  as  at  Pompeii  and  Minturnae.65  The  relative 
number  of  canonical  to  imitative  coins  is  difficult  to  establish  because  of  small 
samples,  because  the  understanding  of  the  imitative  issues  is  recent,  and  because 
very  few  specimens  have  been  illustrated  in  publications.  Campo  (1993,  163) 
cites  finds  of  “Ebusus”  in  Italy  from:  Mirabella  Edano/ Aeclanum6*  and  San  Fe- 
licity (Rocca  San  Felice),65  in  the  Irpino;  Pietracatella,66  in  the  Molise;  Ordona 


60.  48  BC:  RRC,  466,  no.  450/2  and  467,  no.  451/1,  both  with  two  clasped  hands  holding 
a winged  caduceus.  42  BC:  RRC,  504,  no.  494/10-12,  and  RRC,  508,  no.  494/41,  both  with 
two  clasped  hands  holding  winged  caduceus. 

61.  Santiago  Padrino  Fernandez  kindly  confirmed  this,  in  a letter  of  June  2,  2008:  “With 
respect  to  the  Pseudo-Ebusan  coins  in  Eivissa,  according  to  what  I know  about  Ebusan  ma- 
terial in  the  Museu  Arqueologic  d’Eivissa  i Formentera,  I don’t  remember  the  existence  of 
this  kind  of  piece  there.  Neither  have  I been  able  to  find  them  in  private  collections,  shops, 
or  markets  in  the  island  in  which  coins  are  sold.” 

62.  As  Ebusan:  when  Campo  wrote,  the  existence  of  Pseudo-Ebusus  had  not  yet  been 
recognized. 

63.  Campo  (1976)  also  lists  many  finds  from  the  Balearic  islands,  Spain,  southern  France, 
and  North  Africa  (“Descripcion  de  los  hallagos,”  63-83,  with  a map  on  82). 

64.  Grella  (1980-1981,  224-225):  Pseudo-Ebusus,  group  VIII. 

65.  Grella  (1983, 165):  canonical,  Campo  (1976,  group  XVIII). 

66.  Stazio  (1955, 43  and  pi.  Ill,  no.  5):  canonical,  Campo  (1976,  group  XVIII). 
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Figure  3.  Finds  of  Ebusus  and  Pseudo-Ebusus  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 


(Foggia);67  Sarno;68  the  Sallusto  collection,  formed  in  the  Paestum  area69  (but  not 
necessarily  from  there,  as  Cantilena  denies  the  presence  of  Ebusus  at  Paestum);70 


67.  Travaini  (1991, 197):  canonical,  Campo  (1976,  group  XII). 

68.  Catalli  ( 1971  - 1972, 3 1 5)  and  Libero  Mangieri  (1990b,  207-208):  canonical,  four  Campo 
( i976,group  XVIII)  and  oneCampo  (1976,  group  XVIII,  5 i;one  Pseudo-Ebusus,  group  VIII). 

69.  Libero  Mangieri  (1990b,  207,  n.  13):  eight  undescribed  pieces. 

70.  Cantilena,  Pellegrino,  and  Satriano  (1999,  150):  “A1  di  fuori  delle  serie  di  Roma  e dei 
piccoli  nominali  di  Paestum  e di  Velia,  sono  assenti  in  II  secolo  a.C.  le  monete  di  altre  zec- 
che.  Stupisce,  ad  esempio,  la  quasi  totale  mancanza  di  monete  di  zecche  ispaniche  e galliche, 
non  rare  in  questi  anni  in  ambito  italico.  A Paestum  finora  sono  attestate  una  moneta  in 
bronzo  da  Emporion  e una  da  Carmo  Baetica,  mentre  non  risultano  circolanti  le  monetine 
in  bronzo  di  Ebusus  di  fine  III-prima  meta  del  II  a.C.  [these  dates  should  be  corrected 
downward]  assai  abbondanti,  invece,  in  Italia  meridionale  e sopratutto  in  area  vesuviana  e 
sorrentina.  II  dato  va  interpretato  forse  come  il  segnale  dellestraneita  della  colonia  latina  al 
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Velia,71  Pompeii;72  the  Salerno  Coast;73  Rome;74  and  Cosa.75  From  Sicily,  she 
cites  Serra  Orlando  I Morgantina,76  Solunto/So/ws,77  and  an  uncertain  find.78 
To  these  we  can  add,  from  Italy:  one  piece  from  the  temple  of  Hercules  at 
Campochiaro79  and  two  pieces  from  Monte  Li  Santi-Le  Rote/Ndrce;80  many 
from  Gragnano,  Minturnae,  and  Pompeii;  and  several  from  the  Roman  Sot- 
tosuolo .81  We  have  also  seen  specimens  in  collectors’  hands,  said  to  come  from 
Ostia  and  from  north  of  Rome,  along  the  Via  Aurelia.  In  Sicily,  we  have  docu- 
mented coins  from  four  further  places:  four  from  Marsala/Li/yba/on,82  one  from 


movimento  di  uomini  e beni  collegato  ai  traffici  dei  negotiators  con  la  Spagna  e la  Proven  - 
za,  assai  attivi  in  Campania  meridionale  nel  II  secolo  a.C.” 

71.  Two  specimens  (canonical  or  imitations),  Libero  Mangieri  (1993, 29,  no.  14,  described 
as  Campo,  group  XVIII;  and  36,  no.  52,  described  as  Campo,  group  1, 1). 

72.  Not  in  Campo  (1993),  but  Campo  (1976,  65)  cites  the  purse  hoard  analyzed  in  Stan- 
nard  (2005b,  122). 

73.  Travaini  (1991)  republishes  fifteen  late  nineteenth  century  finds  by  Padre  Gaetano 
Foresio,  eight  illustrated  on  p.  195,  here  reclassified.  Fig.  2 is  probably  canonical  Campo 
(1976,  group  XVIII),  and  the  rest  are  probably  Pseudo-Ebusan:  fig.  1,  group  II  (?);  figs.  3 
and  4,  group  VII,  5 (?);  fig.  6,  group  VIII,  1;  fig.  7,  group  VII,  5 (?);  and  fig.  8,  group  III,  5. 

74.  Travaini  (1991, 197,  n.  13):  “various  examples.” 

75.  Buttrey  (1995,  39>  no.  1):  canonical,  Campo  (1976,  group  XII). 

76.  Buttrey,  Erim,  Groves,  and  Holloway  (1989,  pi.  9,  no.  2)  is  canonical  Campo  (1976, 
group  XIII),  and  no.  3 is  Pseudo-Ebusus  (Stannard  2005a,  71-72,  no.  75,  group  VIII,  7). 

77.  Citing  (after  Campo  1976,  no.  72b)  Tusa  Cutroni  (1961, 121). 

78.  Citing  (after  Campo  1976,  no.  72a)  Tusa  Cutroni  (1956,  211).  We  do  not  include 
this  coin  in  Fig.  3,  as  its  provenance  is  uncertain.  It  is  in  a group  of  coins  of  “provenienza 
sconosciuta”  acquired  by  the  Museo  Regionale  di  Palermo  in  1896  (GE  2291)  and  seen 
there  by  Frey-Kupper.  This  contains  the  core  of  a hoard  of  Romano-Sicilian  coins.  Other 
coins,  among  them  this  Ebusan  piece,  a coin  of  Panormos  under  Augustus,  and  a medieval 
coin,  seem  intrusive.  See  Frey-Kupper  (forthcoming,  part  3,  appendix  1,  no.  24). 

79.  See  Nassa  (1999),  citing  various  authors,  including  Di  Iorio  (1997,  35):  one  “Ebusus” 
among  730  excavation  coins. 

80.  Benedetti,  Catalli,  and  De  Lucia  Brolli  (1999,  57,  no.  1 [canonical  Campo  1976,  group 
XVIII]  and  58,  no.  9 [like  our  no.  35]). 

81.  R.  Alfbldi  (1991,  34):  “Auffallend  stark  sind  auch  die  Stucke  mit  dem  Bild  des  Gottes 
Bes  vertreten  (Abb.  35),  die  wohl  von  der  Baleareninsel  Ebusus-Ibiza  stammen.”  The  piece 
illustrated  is  canonical  (Campo  1976,  group  XVIII). 

82.  Frey-Kupper  (1999,  448-449,  no.  168),  from  T.  58  Via  De  Gasperi.  Probably  Pseudo- 
Ebusus,  Stannard  (2005a,  Group  1, 1);  this  rare  piece  is  known  in  two  specimens  only,  this 
one  and  one  in  Berlin.  Also  Frey-Kupper  (1999,  449,  no.  172)  from  T.  162a  Via  Berta,  p. 
452,  no.  178  from  T.  47  Via  De  Gasperi,  453-454,  no.  189  near  T.  88  Via  de  Gasperi  (all 
canonical,  Campo  1976,  group  XVIII). 
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Monte  lato/Iaitas,93  four  from  Rocca  d’Entella /Entella**  and  one  from  Camarina/ 
Kamarina.*3 

We  need  to  address  the  fact  that  half  the  “Ebusan”  material,  both  at  Pompeii  and 
in  the  Liri  database,  is  canonical;  that  the  model  and  the  imitation  circulated  togeth- 
er; and  that  (like  the  Pseudo-Ebusan  coins)  the  number  of  canonical  Ebusan  coins  at 
Pompeii  is  absolutely  much  larger  than  anywhere  else.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  evidence 
that  commerce  between  Pompeii  and  Ebusus  can  have  been  so  uniquely  important 
as  to  lead  to  Pompeii  receiving  such  proportionally  larger  numbers  of  Ebusan  coins. 
Nor  are  any  military  events  known  that  might  have  brought  large  numbers  of  these 
coins  to  Pompeii.  Did  they  arrive  sporadically,  or  was  there  a single  transfer  of  a 
block  of  circulating  coin  from  Ebusus,  in  some  as  yet  unknown  way,  in  the  late  sec- 
ond or  early  first  century  BC?  In  that  case,  they  would  reflect  the  structure  of  the 
circulating  medium  in  Ebusus  at  the  time,  containing  mostly  the  latest  issues  but 
also  a few  residual,  earlier  pieces,  and,  in  fact,  only  6.5  percent  of  the  pieces  studied 
at  Pompeii  date  to  before  c.  200  BC  (Stannard  2005b,  124).  This  might,  of  course, 
simply  reflect  differential  trade  flows  over  time,  but  the  lack  of  specimens  of  Cam- 
po’s  large  first  century  BC  group  XIX,  when  there  is  evidence  of  continued  trade 
between  Ebusus  and  central  Italy,*6  reinforces  the  possibility  of  a single  transfer. 

Py  (2006,  685-688)  has  reviewed  the  presence  of  Ebusan  coin  at  Lattes  and 
elsewhere  in  southern  France.  There  are  few  coins  of  the  period  before  the  Second 
Punic  War  (Campo  group  II).  Second-century  BC  coins  (Campo  group  XVIII) 
are  commoner,  which  he  interprets  as  evidence  of  intensifying  maritime  trade. 
This  is  reinforced  by  infrequent  but  consistent  finds  of  Punico-Ebusan  amphoras 
at  Lattes.  Campo  group  XVIII  coins  are  found  mainly  in  the  lower  Rh6ne  valley, 
and  more  in  Provence  than  in  the  Languedoc.  (We  have  not  examined  any  for  this 
material  for  the  possible  presence  of  Pseudo-Ebusan  pieces.)  Coins  of  the  first  cen- 
tury BC  (Campo  group  XIX)  are  commoner  still,  but  finds  concentrate  in  the  west, 
in  the  Roussillon,  the  Aude  valley,  and  at  Toulouse,  which  suggests  they  came  by 
land  from  Spain.  The  large  presence  of  these  coins  in  southern  France  is  the  main 
divergence  from  the  pattern  of  finds  in  central  Italy. 

83.  Frey-Kupper  (forthcoming,  no.  1,  pi.  1)  (canonical,  Campo  1976,  group  XVIII). 

84.  Two  canonical  coins  (Inv.  E 3904  and  E 3907,  as  Campo  1976,  group  XVIII,  127-130, 
nos.  50-60  and  62-70)  and  two  pseudocoins  (Stannard  2005a,  Group  IV,  2 [no.  58,  head  of 
Apollo/Bes]  and  VI,  1 [no.  62,  bull  butting  right  / eagle]).  See  also  Stannard  (2005a,  68,  n. 
73)  and  the  documentation  of  the  coin  finds  from  Rocca  d’Entella  by  Frey-Kupper. 

85.  Canonical  or  imitation,  Lucchelli  and  Di  Stefano  (2004, 69,  no.  1)  (described  as  Cam- 
po, group  XVIII,  of  1.84  g,  “usurato,”  and  not  illustrated). 

86.  Costa  Ribas  (2007,  94):  “The  presence  on  Ibiza  of  Italian  'Campanian’  black  glaze 
ceramics  (mostly  late  A and  B),  Italic  and  E Mediterranean  wine  amphorae,  thin-walled 
vessels,  and  many  pointed  unguentaria  illustrates  how  Roman  trade  gradually  took  over,” 
in  the  first  century  BC. 
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A further  question  is  whether  the  canonical  material  traveled  with  the  imita- 
tions from  Pompeii  to  other  sites  where  it  is  found,  or  whether  it  arrived  (at  least 
in  part)  directly  from  Ebusus.  This  could  be  tested  if  we  were  able  to  study  the  ratio 
of  canonical  Ebusus  to  imitations  in  statistically  adequate  samples  from  different 
sites.  A significantly  higher  ratio  of  canonical  to  imitative  coins  would  indicate 
a separate  influx  of  material  from  Ebusus.  The  very  similar  ratios  of  canonical 
Ebusus  to  imitations,  in  the  Liri  database  and  at  Pompeii,  suggest  that  they  trav- 
eled together,  which  further  reinforces  the  likelihood  that  the  canonical  coins  ar- 
rived in  Pompeii  as  a single  transfer  from  Ebusus. 

In  the  case  of  Sicily,  we  think  it  probable  that  most  of  the  canonical  Ebusan 
pieces  arrived  from  Italy  with  the  imitations  rather  than  from  Ebusus  directly.  This 
is  conjectural  without  more  solid  evidence.  The  direct  arrival,  in  both  Italy  and 
Sicily,  of  some  individual  coins  from  Ebusus  is  anyway  probable.  An  Ebusan  am- 
phora from  Marsala*7  testifies  to  occasional  imports  of  wine  from  Ebusus.  A study 
of  amphorae  and  other  goods  from  Ebusus  or  Spain,  to  parallel  the  numismatic 
data,  would  be  a useful  way  to  know  more  about  contacts  between  the  Balearic 
islands  and  Italy  and  Sicily.  Unfortunately,  there  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  as  yet  no 
systematic  database  of  provenanced  finds  of  amphorae  and  ceramics  from  the  late 
republican  period  in  Italy  and  Sicily.®* 

The  Massalia/Pseudo-Massalia  complex  in  Italy  has  not  yet  been  studied  in 
sufficient  detail  to  be  able  to  ask  similar  questions  of  it,  in  particular,  how  large 
numbers  of  Massaliot  bronze  coins  reached  central  Italy  and  whether  this  was 
part  of  the  same  phenomenon  that  brought  the  Ebusan  coins  to  Italy.*9  There  were 
clearly  relations  between  the  important  trading  center  of  Massalia  and  the  Spanish 
mainland  and  Ebusus.  Massaliot  and  Ebusan  bronzes  have  been  found  together 
in  Spain,90  and  Ebusan  bronze  has  been  found  at  a number  of  sites  in  the  hin- 
terland of  Massalia  (Campo  1976,  63-83;  Py  2006,  684-688).  While  it  could  be 
hypothesized  that  Ebusan  and  Massaliot  coins  traveled  together  to  central  Italy, 


87.  Bechtold  (1999, 163),  from  tomb  T.  6 of  the  Via  Berta,  dated  to  the  last  quarter  of  the 
first  century  BC,  though  a date  in  the  early  first  century  BC  is  not  excluded  (information 
kindly  provided  by  Babette  Bechtold). 

88.  We  are  grateful  for  discussions  regarding  ceramics  with  Babette  Bechtold  (Graz), 
Verena  Gassner  (Vienna),  Marie-France  Meylan  Krause  (Avenches),  Marek  Palaczik 
(Zurich),  and  Samuele  Ranucci  (Perugia),  who  are  working  on  materials  found  at  Rome, 
Pompeii,  Velia,  Sicily,  Eretria,  and  Carthage. 

89.  Stannard  is  gathering  material  for  such  a study. 

90.  Ibanez  and  Blanco  (1995)  describe  a hoard,  from  Cuenca,  of  fifty-six  Massaliot  bronze 
coins  (Depeyrot  (1999, 85-86,  no.  53];  for  the  hoard,  see  also  Py  [2006, 301])  and  one  Ebu- 
san (Campo  1976,  group  XVIII),  both  of  types  imitated  at  Pompeii.  The  authors  note  that, 
though  there  are  frequent  finds  of  Massaliot  silver  in  Spain,  bronze  is  rare. 
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there  is  no  specific  evidence  for  this,  and  we  do  not  yet  assume  this  to  be  the  case. 
It  would  also  seem  likely  that  the  intense  Roman  commercial  and  military  contacts 
with  southern  France  in  this  period  would  have  independently  brought  quantities 
of  Massaliot  small  change  to  central  Italy.  It  is  possible  that  Pseudo-Massaliot  coins 
also  flowed  back  to  southern  France,  but  we  have  as  yet  no  evidence  of  this. 

Our  initial  impression  is  of  a different  pattern  in  the  finds  of  Ebusan  and  of 
Massaliot  coins  from  Pompeii  and  Minturnae,  which  will  need  to  be  factored  into 
further  analysis  of  the  question.  While,  for  Ebusus,  coins  of  after  91  BC  (Campo 
1976,  group  XIX)  are  extremely  uncommon  at  both  sites,  and  while  Massaliot 
Apollo  left  / bull  standing  right  coins91  of  80/70-60/50  BC  and  the  dumpy  post-49 
BC  issues92  are  very  uncommon  at  Pompeii,”  both  are  relatively  common  at  Min- 
turnae. At  the  same  time,  it  would  also  appear  that  the  ratio  of  Pseudo-Massalia 
to  canonical  Massalia  is  considerably  higher  at  Pompeii  than  at  Minturnae.  These 
facts  would  seem  to  suggest  a continued  flow  of  coin  from  Massalia  to  Minturnae 
but  not  to  Pompeii  after  the  Pseudo-Ebusus/Massaliot  coins  were  made,  which 
overlays  the  flows  from  Pompeii  to  Minturnae  and  complicates  the  analysis. 

The  Circulation  Pattern  of  Pseudo- Panormos/Paes turn 

For  Pseudo-Panormos/Paestum  (Fig.  4),  the  southernmost  reported  finds  are  at 
Morgantina.94  These  pieces  are  extremely  rare  in  Sicily:  the  two  from  Morgantina 
are  part  of  excavation  finds  of  some  10,000  coins. 

Some  coin  finds  from  excavations  at  Paestum  have  recently  been  extensively 
described  (Cantilena,  Pellegrino,  and  Satriano  1999),”  but  these  do  not  include 
specimens  of  this  pseudomint.  The  Sallusto  collection,  which  he  formed  at  Paes- 
tum, does  contain  a number  of  Pseudo- Paestan  pieces,  but  as  pieces  were  brought 
from  the  market,  it  is  possible  that  dealers  brought  them  in  from  elsewhere.  There 
are  only  three  cited  coins  from  Panormos  and,  if  Pseudo-Paestum  were  present  in 
quantity,  we  would  expect  even  larger  numbers  of  Pseudo- Panormos.  The  pres- 
ence or  otherwise  of  Pseudo-Panormos/Paestum  in  site  material  at  Paestum  de- 
serves further  study. 

91.  Py  (2006,  350-357,  PBM-67  and  68  [Depeyrot  1999, 103-104,  nos.  67  and  68]). 

92.  These  characteristically  crude  pieces,  with  a variety  of  types,  are  usually  struck  on  flans 
of  about  1 1 mm,  often  as  thick  as  4 mm;  Py  (2006, 357-365,  PBM-69  to  PBM-90);  Depeyrot 
(i999. 105-111,  nos.  69-88);  Barrandon  and  Picard  (2007, 109-111,  nos.  99-110). 

93.  There  are  none  in  the  AAPP  finds,  and  there  are  none  among  the  twenty-three  Mas- 
saliot coins  conserved  in  the  Uffici  Scavi  at  Pompeii  (Stannard  2005b,  121-122). 

94.  Buttrey,  Erim,  Groves,  and  Holloway  (1989,  pi.  24,  no.  264,  with  the  obverse  die  of  our 
nos.  6 to  10,  and  there  are  twenty-six  canonical  Panormitan  coins  of  all  periods,  and  pi.  10, 
no.  26,  with  the  obverse  die  of  our  no.  17,  and  there  is  only  one  canonical  Paestan  piece, 
Paestum  3a,  of  c.  280-240  BC). 

95.  The  coins  are  not  illustrated,  and  we  have  not  seen  the  material. 
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Figure  4.  Finds  of  Panormos  and  Pseudo-Panormos/Paestum  in  Italy  and  Sicily 

Both  the  canonical  Panormitan  model  and  the  imitations  are  common  in  the 
Liri  database,  as  we  have  seen,  at  a ratio  of  about  1:3,  respectively.  They  are  very 
infrequent  at  Pompeii.  The  AAPP  materials  contain  no  imitations  of  Panormos, 
one  Pseudo-Paestan  coin,96  and  one  canonical  piece.97  Table  6,  in  Appendix  1 of 
this  paper,  shows  that  Paestum,  Panormos,  and  Pseudo-Panormos/Paestum  are 
all  common  in  the  Tiber.98  There  are  specimens  from  Rome  in  the  Sottosuolo  ma- 
terial,99 as  well  as  a piece  from  recent  excavations  in  San  Isidoro  in  Rome  (Tra- 
vaini  1996-1997,  412-413  [given  to  Panormos]).  We  have  also  seen  specimens 
of  Pseudo- Panormos  in  collectors’  hands,  said  to  come  from  Ostia  and  from 
north  of  Rome  along  the  Via  Aurelia.  This  northern  penetration  of  Pseudo- Panor- 
mos is  confirmed  by  the  finds  at  Monte  Li  Santi-Le  Rot e/Narce,  in  the  Ager  Faliscus 
(Table  3). 

96.  AAPP  2005,  507,  28, 19,  which  shares  an  obverse  die  with  our  nos.  13  and  14. 

97.  AAPP  2001, 168, 4,  2. 

98.  For  the  Tiber,  see  Frey-Kupper  (1995,  48-50,  nos.  9-10, 16-18). 

99.  Frey-Kupper  counted  at  least  twenty-two  specimens  beside  at  least  four  canonical 
coins. 
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Table  3.  Frequency  of  foreign  mints  at  Monte  Li  Santi-Le  Rote/Narce100 


Spain 

Ebusus 

1 

1 

Campania 

Pseudo-Ebusus/Massalia? 

13 

i101 

Pseudo- Panormos 

2102 

Neapolis 

9 

Suessa 

1 

Calabria 

Rhegion 

1 

1 

Apulia 

Arpi 

1 

1103 

Sicily 

Syracuse? 

1 

1 

Macedonia 

Amphipolis 

1 

1 

Unknown 

Possibly  Central  Italy 

2 

1 

Other 

1104 

Total 

20 

Hie  Role  of  Imitative  Issues  in  the  Economy  of  Central  Italy 

The  phenomenon  of  imitative  coinages  in  central  Italy  in  the  late  Republic  is  more 
widespread  than  has  previously  been  recognized.  It  seems  to  reflect  a growing  need 
for  small  coin  in  an  increasingly  monetized  economy  in  the  towns  of  central  Italy, 
over  the  period  that  runs  from  c.  100  BC  until  Augustus’s  new  aes  coins  reached 
them.  Paestum  and  Velia  were  the  only  mints  striking  in  their  own  name  at  this 

100.  Benedetti,  Catalli  and  De  Lucia  Brolli  (1999);  there  are  also  110  Roman  coins  and 
twenty-five  illegible  pieces. 

101.  Ibid.,  58,  no.  9,  given  as  Neapolis,  but  probably  Pseudo- Ebusus/Massalia,  of  the  types 
of  our  no.  35:  Bull  butting  right  / Toad. 

102.  Ibid.,  6o,  no.  15,  misattributed  as  Epiros,  King  Ballaios  (?),  and  no.  16,  misattributed 
as  the  Aetolian  League  (?)  = our  no.  25.  On  p.  52:  “Peccato  non  poter  confermare,  a causa 
del  cattivo  stato  di  conservazione,  l’identificazione  del  pezzo  presunto  di  re  Ballaeus . . . e dei 
pezzi  di  Panormus  e della  lega  etolica.”  The  coins  cited  are  from  “uniti  stratigrafica  22”  “I 
materiali  votivi  e ceramici  contenuti  nello  strato  si  datano  tra  la  fine  del  IV  e il  II  sec.  A.C., 
in  accordo  con  i dati  forniti  dai  reperti  numismatici”  (57):  our  dating  of  Pseudo- Panormos 
brings  the  terminal  date  for  these  finds  down  to  the  late  first  century  BC. 

103.  Ibid.,  60,  no.  18;  listed  as  “zecca  magno-greca”  = SNG  Cop.,  Italy— Sicily,  no.  61 1;  HN , 
Italy,  77,  no.  644. 

104.  We  are  unable  to  identify  the  coin  (ibid.,  59,  no.  12)  described  as  Panormos. 
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time,105  and  the  supply  of  new  Roman  coin  was  deficient,  as  Rome  did  not  strike 
bronze  after  the  abandonment  of  Sulla’s  attempt  to  reintroduce  a heavy  copper  as 
in  82  bc  ( RRC , 387,  no.  368/1).  Some  deliberately  halved  and  quartered  asses  of  the 
90s  and  80s  in  the  Liri  database  speak  of  the  need  for  small  change.106  We  illustrate 
two  examples  as  nos.  41  and  42.  Many  imitations  of  Roman  quadrantes— of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  verisimilitude— also  circulated  widely  in  central  Italy.107 

Obv.  Laureate  head  of  Janus;  I above. 

Rev.  Prow  right,  on  which  stands  Victory;  L-PISO  above;  FRVGI  below. 

41  JE  13  mm  \ 2.69  g RRC,  340-344,  no.  340/4  of  90  BC 

Obv.  Laureate  head  of  Janus;  I above. 

Rev.  Three  prows  right,  on  which  palm-branch;  caps  of  the  Dioscuri  before;  ROMA 
above;  C-VIBI  PAN  below. 

42  JE  15  mm  2.87  g RRC,  346-351,  no.  342/7  of  90  BC 

The  preponderance  of  Ebusan,  Massaliot,  and  Pseudo-Ebusan/Massaliot  issues  in 
the  monetary  stock  at  Pompeii  shows  that  they  were  the  mainstay  of  daily  mon- 
etary transactions  in  the  city.  They  were  produced  in  huge  numbers,  particularly 
pseudo-Ebusus  group  VIII,  7 (no.  30).  In  the  sample  of  about  seventy  pieces,  Stan- 
nard was  unable  to  identify  any  die  identities,  which  suggests  that  the  sample  does 
not  cover  the  original  issue  very  thoroughly.  Purely  speculatively,  to  have  an  idea 
of  values,  we  can  hypothesize  the  issue  as  70  pairs  of  dies,  multiplied  by  10,000 
coins  a pair,  or  700,000  coins;  if  these  are  quadrantes,  the  total  value  would  have 
been  about  11,000  denarii.108 

The  AAPP  excavations  testify  to  the  extensive  use  of  minor  bronze  coinage 
in  daily  commercial  transactions  in  Pompeii.109  “ Tabemae , which  included  cook 

105.  Crawford  (1976-1977, 152):  “The  persistence  of  autonomous  coinage  at  Paestum  in 
the  age  of  Tiberius  appears  less  surprising  than  it  once  did  in  the  light  of  the  Velia  hoard 
[Greco  Pontrandolofo  1971-1972],  in  which  333  bronzes  of  Velia  were  associated  with  Ro- 
man coinage  down  to  Augustus.  The  date  when  the  last  of  these  bronzes  were  struck  is  not 
precisely  certain,  but  in  any  case  not  long  before  Augustus.” 

106.  These  asses  circulated  for  a very  short  period,  and  it  is  therefore  likely  that  they  were 
cut  soon  after  issue.  For  the  rapid  loss  of  these  semiuncial  asses,  see  Burnett  (1982, 126). 

107.  The  Roman  materials  have  not  been  collected  or  studied  systematically,  but  many  of 
the  types  listed  by  Crawford  (1982,  142-163)  are  probably  from  the  area.  We  suspect,  as 
well,  that  many  quadrantes  with  prow  left  are  also  central  Italian  imitations. 

108.  These  arguments  were  first  made  by  Stannard  (2005b,  142). 

109.  The  coins  recovered  from  excavations  cannot  reflect  the  overall  monetary  stock  in 
action,  because  people  more  easily  tolerated  the  loss  of  small  bronze  than  of  precious  metal, 
but  the  AAPP  materials  (like  the  other  finds  from  Pompeii  analyzed  for  Stannard  2005b) 
contain  so  many  more  bronze  relative  to  silver  coins  that  the  preponderance  of  bronze  is 
clear. 
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shops  and  wine  bars,  became  more  evident  in  the  late  Republic  as  well  and  were 

the  basic  source  of  daily  staples It  is  likely  that  coins  played  an  important  part 

in  supplying  the  urban  poor  with  food”  (Hollander  2007,  113-114).  They  were 
part  of  the  larger  monetary  system,  in  which  silver  and  bronze  circulated  at  dif- 
ferent speeds.  Profits  from  such  commerce  would  not  have  been  retained  in  the 
bronze  in  which  they  were  largely  made  but  would  have  been  consolidated  by  con- 
version into  silver.  Similarly,  it  would  sometimes  have  been  necessary  to  convert 
silver  into  bronze,  for  small  change.  In  considering  the  economy  of  central  Italian 
cities  in  the  late  Republic,  we  need  to  take  into  account  this  layered  structure  of 
the  monetary  stock. 

Such  low-value  coins  were  not  issued  as  a store  of  value  and  probably  not 
merely  to  meet  a polity’s  official  obligations  (which  could  theoretically  have  re- 
sulted in  large  numbers  being  struck  to  make  up  even  small  values).  Their  impor- 
tance in  the  economy  depended  on  the  speed  of  circulation,  that  is,  how  frequently 
they  were  transacted,  and  the  commercial  exchanges  they  facilitated.  To  look  at 
money  supply  only  in  the  aggregate,  that  is,  the  overall  value  it  represented,  cannot 
adequately  describe  the  quickening  pulse  of  commerce,  where  small  coins  were 
passing  ever  more  frequendy  from  hand  to  hand,  changing  the  economic  struc- 
tures of  daily  life.  It  is  in  this  sense,  we  argue,  that  the  economy  was  increasingly 
monetized  and  required  increasing  supplies  of  small  change.  Though  this  does  not 
automatically  tell  us  much  about  the  growth  in  the  overall  money  supply  in  coin  of 
all  metals  and  other  stores  of  value  and  financial  instruments,  which  is  one  factor 
that  economists  would  like  to  recover,  as  a contribution  to  price  history,  it  is  likely 
that  it  also  reflects  a generally  growing  economy. 

The  bathhouse  purse  hoard  at  Pompeii  (Maiuri  1950;  discussed  in  Stannard 
2005b,  122)  shows  that  the  bronze  in  circulation  promiscuously  included  Ebu- 
san,  Massaliot,  Pseudo-Ebusan/Massaliot,  Roman,  and  sundry  Greek  coinage.  The 
large  quantities  of  diverse  foreign  bronze  coins  in  the  Liri  database— including 
the  Ebusan,  Pseudo-Ebusan/Massaliot,  and  Pseudo-Panormitan/Paestan  issues — 
as  well  as  in  other  site  finds,  such  as  at  Monte  Li  Santi-Le  Rot e/Narce,  suggest  that 
all  available  coin  was  pressed  into  service.  These  coins  must  therefore  have  been 
brought  into  some  form  of  parity  with  one  another,  though  how  this  was  done  may 
have  varied  from  place  to  place.  Outside  their  home  market,  coins  were  probably 
valued  primarily  on  the  basis  of  diameter.  It  seems  unlikely  that  foreign  markets 
would  have  been  interested  in — or  even  have  known — the  fiduciary  value  in  their 
home  markets  of  a plethora  of  minor  foreign  bronze,  or  that  profits  could  be  made 
in  assembling  blocks  of  foreign  coin  and  returning  them  to  their  home  market, 
which  could,  in  theory,  be  a source  of  value. 
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The  Roman  minor  denomination  most  commonly  in  use  in  the  first  part  of 
the  first  century  BC  seems  to  have  been  the  quadrans,110  and  it  is  possible  that 
Pseudo-Ebusan/Massaliot  pieces  circulated  at  Pompeii  at  this  value  (Stannard 
2005b,  142).  The  slightly  larger,  probably  later.  Pseudo- Paestan  pieces,  which — like 
their  model — are  value  marked  as  semisses,  might  have  been  accepted  as  such. 

The  similarity  of  finds  from  the  sites  considered  and  the  spread  of  imitative 
coinages  throughout  Latium  and  Campania  also  suggest  that  there  was,  in  the  late 
Republic,  a relatively  unified  daily  transactional  economy  in  this  area,  at  least  be- 
tween major  towns.111 

While  precious  metal  could  be  carried  from  one  place  to  another  as  a store  of 
value,  there  would  be  no  incentive  to  take  bronze  with  one,  unless  there  was  the 
possibility  of  using  it  at  destination.  If  a variety  of  coin  was  useable  throughout 
central  Italy,  this  would  be  possible. 

We  cannot  generalize  these  comments  to  areas  outside  central  Italy,  as  very 
many  fewer  foreign  coins  were  present,  for  example,  at  Paestum  (as  shown  in  Ta- 
ble 4)  and  further  south,  as  well  as  in  Sicily,  at  this  period.  We  think  they  apply, 
however,  to  an  area  containing  at  least  Pompeii,  Minturnae,  Rome,  and  Narce. 

The  foreign  coins,  with  the  large  number  of  types  they  constitute,  allow  one 
to  draw  inferences  regarding  similarities  in  the  monetary  stock  in  different  places 
more  easily  than  does  the  uniform  coinage  of  the  Roman  republic.  As  Appendix  2 
shows,  several  key  mints  in  this  analysis  are,  in  addition  to  the  “Ebusus”  and  “Mas- 
salia”  complexes,  Kos,  with  Samos,  Chios,  and  Miletos;  Elis,  Thebes,  and  Thesbiai; 
Kyrenaika;  and  Apollonia  and  Dyrrhachion. 

The  patterns  will  become  clearer  as  more  information  on  large  numbers  of 
coin  finds  is  brought  together.  It  should  then  be  possible  to  build  up  a finer-grained 
picture,  which  can  take  into  account  the  specific  patterns  at  individual  sites  and 
allow  a better  understanding  of  the  flow  of  coin  among  them. 

There  is  an  important  methodological  corollary  if  foreign  coin  was  often  as- 
similated into  a monetary  stock  that  circulated  over  a wide  area.  In  that  case,  one 
cannot  simply  treat  a coin— or  a large  number  of  coins— of  a foreign  mint,  found 
in  a particular  site,  as  an  indication  of  direct  contacts.  The  challenge  is  then  to 
identify  both  the  initial  entry  points  for  foreign  coin  and  the  pattern  of  their  sub- 
sequent absorption  into  circulation. 

At  Paestum,  local  coins  were  struck  until  the  reign  of  Tiberius  and  were  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  the  monetary  stock  (70  percent),  supplemented  by  Rome  (24  per- 

1 10.  Crawford  (1982, 140):  “The  imitations  are  for  the  most  part  semisses  and  quadrantes, 
which  suggests  a period  after  the  sextans  had  ceased  to  be  the  smallest  denomination  in 
regular  use  and  given  way  to  the  quadrans.”  See  also  Burnett  (1982, 134). 

111.  Though  there  were  clearly  differences  of  degree,  with  Paestum,  for  example,  outside 
the  main  circuits  of  exchange. 
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cent)  (Table  4).  In  Italy,  only  Velia  also  struck  until  the  late  Republic.  The  presence 
of  Roman  coin  in  Sicily  at  this  time  (including  the  asses  of  Sextus  Pompeius)  was 
also  low  (about  20  percent)  (Frey-Kupper  forthcoming,  chap.  5.3,  with  fig.  88  and 
table  76).  Moreover,  many  towns  continued  to  strike  coins  in  their  name  until  the 
late  Republic,  and  in  many  cases,  its  end:  Akragas,  Alaisa,  Lilybaion  and  Segesta 
until  Augustus,  and  Panormos  (the  last  mint  to  close)  until  Tiberius.112  The  study 
of  several  Sicilian  sites,  mainly  in  the  west  (Monte  Iato/taitas,  Solunto/So/us,  Rocca 
d’EntellaAEnfe/Za,  Segesta/ Segesta,  Tusa/ Alaisa)  but  also  Serra  Orlando/ Morganti- 
na,  shows  that  smaller  cities  generally  supplied  about  15  to  25  percent  of  then- 
own  coin  needs  and  relied  for  about  30  to  40  percent  on  the  coins  of  the  nearest 
important  mints,  such  as  Panormos  and  Lilybaion  in  the  west  and  Syracuse  and 
Katane  in  the  east.  The  coin  of  the  Mamertines  continued  to  circulate  in  many  cit- 
ies, sometimes  making  up  15  percent  of  the  bronze  monetary  stock. 

In  the  Greek  areas  of  southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  then,  local  coin  appears  to  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  small  change.  In  such  circumstances,  imitative 
coinage  would  have  been  superfluous.  The  rare  examples  found  there  would  have 
come  from  Latium  and  Campania. 


Table  4.  Mints  frequencies  at  Paestum:  Greek  and  Roman  aes  coins  (211-C.30BC)113 


Spain 

1 

Sicily 

5 

Emporion 

1 

Katane 

1 

Italy 

613 

Panormos 

3 

Capua 

1 

Tyndaris 

1 

Brundisium 

2 

Macedonia 

1 

Copia 

3 

Autonomous  issue 

1 

Paestum 

578 

Delos 

2 

Velia 

26 

Delos 

2 

Brettii 

1 

Rome,  Republic 

197 

Petelia 

1 

AE 

197 

Rhegion 

1 

Total 

819 

The  Choice  of  Prototype  and  the  Status  of  the  Pseudomints’ Coins 

Why  did  neither  Pompeii  nor  Minturnae  strike  in  its  own  name,  as  Paestum  and 
Velia  did?  This  may  simply  reflect  the  fact  that  neither  city  had  ever  before  struck 
in  its  own  name  (whereas  Paestum  and  Velia  had  centuries  of  tradition  behind 
them)  and  were  not  likely  to  begin  to  do  so  at  a time  when  most  civic  mints  in 
Italy  had  closed.  In  this  context,  there  are  in  the  Liri  database  a number  of  as  yet 
unpublished  anonymous  issues,  which  may  be  attributable  to  Minturnae. 

1 12.  RPC  1, 168-177:  Frey-Kupper  (forthcoming,  part  1,  chap.  4.6.2). 

113.  Cantilena,  Pellegrino,  and  Satriano  (1999). 
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Were  the  pseudomints  informal  and  tolerated?  One  should  not  simply  describe 
such  pieces  as  “forgeries”  or  “fakes,”  which  are  legal  concepts  implying  that  it  was 
formally  forbidden  to  make  them,  that  people  had  to  be  tricked  into  accepting 
them,  and  that  their  makers  would  be  punished  as  criminals.  There  is  no  such 
evidence,  and  one  needs  to  be  careful  to  not  simply  extrapolate  backward  from 
medieval  or  modern  concepts.1 14  Moreover,  many  of  the  types  were  clearly  recog- 
nizable as  not  being  of  the  cities  they  purported  to  copy.  They  were  nonetheless 
accepted  in  commerce  so  could  therefore  not  have  been  perceived  as  “fraudulent.” 
Consider,  moreover,  how  the  coins  were  put  into  circulation:  the  numbers  were  so 
large — and  their  individual  value  so  low — that  the  clandestine  passing  of  a piece  or 
small  number  of  pieces  at  a time  into  the  monetary  stock  would  not  have  sufficed 
to  get  them  off  the  minters  hands  or  make  an  acceptable  profit. 

If  there  were  profits  to  be  made,  did  the  authorities  try  to  capture  them?  We 
know  from  an  honorific  decree  from  Sestos  of  the  late  second-century  BC  that 
Greek  city-states  could  issue  bronze  coins  specifically  to  make  money.115  It  is 
therefore  possible,  even  probable,  that  Pompeii  took  all  or  some  of  the  profits, 
if  there  were  any.  The  most  likely  scenario  is  that  they  were  handled  in  quantity 
by  moneychangers  under  control  of  the  civic  authorities,  in  the  context  of  break- 
ing larger-value  precious  metal  coins  into  smaller  denominations  for  the  needs  of 
daily  commerce. 

The  Sestos  decree  also  gives  civic  pride,  the  setting  of  the  emblem  of  the  state 
onto  coinage,  as  a reason  for  coinage.  Why  then  did  Pompeii  not  strike  a city  coinage? 
And  why  choose  Ebusus  and  Massalia  for  copying,  rather  than  Rome,  the  dominant 
power?  There  were  obviously  differences  between  Latium  and  Campania,  and  the 
east  and  Spain,  where  there  were  many  functioning  civic  mints  in  the  late  Republic. 
One  possibility  is  that  Roman  authorities  were  in  some  way  capable  of  forbidding 
civic  mints,  which  is  patently  not  the  case  outside  Italy.  There  is  no  evidence  for  this. 
It  is  also  implausible  that  Rome  would  act  to  prevent  the  copying  of  Roman  coins: 
in  fact,  it  seems  that  imitations  of  Rome  are  more  common  at  Minturnae  (a  Roman 
colony)  than  at  Pompeii,  as  there  are  many  closely  or  widely  Rome-derived  imita- 
tive issues  struck  over  foreign  coin  in  the  Liri  database  (Stannard  1998,  210-212). 

The  use  of  Roman  coinage  in  Latium  and  Campania  and  economic  factors  had 
already  led  to  the  closing  of  all  city  mints  in  the  area.  (Velia  and  Paestum  belong 
to  a separate  cultural  area,  where  Greek  monetary  traditions  survived,  as  in  Sicily.) 

114.  For  a discussion  of  the  role  of  imitative  coinages  and  their  status  and  of  moneychang- 
ers in  Roman  times  who  handled  them,  see  Peter  (2004,  esp.  26-29).  See  also  Wigg-Wolf 
(2004,  esp.  72-74). 

115.  OGIS,  339,  lines  45-46;  Louis  Robert  (1973,  esp.  49-50).  For  a more  recent  edition 
of  the  text  and  for  translation  and  comment,  see  Krauss  (1980, 14-63,  esp.  34-35).  For  nu- 
mismatic comments  on  the  law,  see,  for  example,  Meadows  (2001,  59,  61);  Figueira  (1998, 
252,  n.  90);  Howgego  (i995»  4i)- 
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It  is  possible  that,  at  the  time  Pseudo-Ebusan  and  Pseudo-Massaliot  coins  were 
made,  the  economy  of  Pompeii  was  still  relatively  independent  of  Rome  and  that 
the  coins  of  Ebusus  and  Massalia  were  accordingly  more  common  than  those  of 
Rome  and  had  already  been  assimilated  into  the  monetary  pool.116  The  imitative 
issues  may  then  simply  have  topped  up  the  supply  of  these  types,  and  it  may  be 
significant  that  only  the  smallest  coins  were  involved. 

While  it  is  also  hypothetically  possible  that  the  choice  of  foreign  mints  to  imi- 
tate reflects  the  anti-Roman  position  of  Pompeii  in  the  Social  War,  the  more  ba- 
nal explanation  seems,  on  balance,  the  more  likely.  This  reasoning  will  not  apply 
to  Pseudo-Panormos/Paestum  at  Minturnae,  but  that  is  a less  massive  and  later 
phenomenon,  which  probably  reflects  trade  contacts  with  western  Sicily,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  with  Paestum,  in  the  40s  BC,  as  well  as  a penury  of  small  change,  with 
Rome  no  longer  striking  bronze,  when  the  day-to-day  use  of  foreign  coinage  had 
become  commonplace. 

The  choice  of  the  Panormitan  prototype  (the  warrior  and  the  ethnic  reverse) 
presumably  reflects  its  ample  presence  in  Latium  and  Campania  at  the  time,  as 
shown  in  Table  1.  This  and  the  imitations  themselves  suggest  more  intense  con- 
tacts between  these  areas  and  Panormos,  and  a more  important  role  for  its  harbor, 
than  previously  supposed.  At  the  time  the  prototype  was  struck— toward  the  end 
of  the  second  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  c.  BC— Sicilian  communities  were  be- 
coming more  autonomous  in  administrative  matters.117  It  was  a period  of  general 
prosperity  and  renewal  likely  accompanied  by  increased  contacts  with  Italy  and  a 
more  prominent  role  for  Italian  negotiatores  in  Sicily. 

The  choice  of  Paestum  as  a mint  to  imitate  probably  reflects  the  generally 
flourishing  condition  of  the  city  in  the  first  century  BC:  the  large  number  of  in- 
scriptions from  Paestum  at  the  time  attests  to  the  activities  of  a large  number  of  lo- 
cal magistrates  and  to  an  intense  building  program  (Mello-Voza  1968,  esp.  95-104 
[personaggi]  and  203-208  [opere pubbliche ]).  Paestum  also  produced  a large  num- 
ber of  coins  in  the  Late  Republic,  signed  both  by  local  magistrates  and  by  private 
persons — probably  by  members  of  the  elite — who  may  have  distributed  them  to 
the  citizens  (Crawford  1973,  50-55;  Burnett  1982, 128-129;  CMRR,  72). 

Panormos  and  Paestum  were  both  important  centers  whose  coins  were  fre- 
quently seen  in  Latium  and  thus  good  models  for  imitative  issues  in  these  areas. 
The  same  familiarity  with  the  coins  of  Ebusus  and  Massalia  is  probably  behind 
their  role  as  models  in  Campania. 

116.  If  so,  the  subsequent  spread  of  these  coins  to  other  regions  may  have  become  more 
important  after  the  planting  of  the  Sudan  colony  at  the  end  of  the  Social  War  opened  the 
economy  more  to  the  north. 

117.  Frey-Kupper  (forthcoming,  part  1,  chap.  4.5.4),  who  suggests  that  this  is  a conse- 
quence of  the  Lex  Rupilia  of  131  BC. 
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Conclusions  and  Perspectives 

The  hypotheses  that  we  have  put  forward  draw  on  an  increasing  documentation 
and  understanding  of  the  changing  monetary  history  and  economy  of  the  cen- 
tral Italian  region,  in  particular  as  regards  the  production  and  movement  of  small 
local  coinages  and  the  role  of  small  change  arriving,  for  whatever  reason,  from  a 
wide  range  of  foreign  mints  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  elsewhere.  We  hypothesize  that  this 
was,  in  the  first  century  BC,  a more  unified  monetary  area  than  has  so  far  been 
suggested.  The  probable  attribution  of  Pseudo-Ebusus/Massalia  to  Pompeii  in  the 
early  first  century  BC  has  made  it  possible  to  follow  the  spread  of  these  coins  from 
this  center  and  draw  certain  conclusions,  in  particular  that  the  similarity  of  finds 
of  foreign  coins  throughout  the  area — which  includes  the  imitative  series  that 
originated  from  Pompeii  and  later  the  Pseudo- Panormitan/Paestan  material — 
suggests  that  small  coins  were  circulating,  throughout  the  area,  with  a monetary 
function.  Concentrating  on  the  foreign  coins,  with  their  large  number  of  types, 
rather  than  on  Roman  coinage,  which  was  more  uniform,  allows  one  to  see  such 
similarities  in  the  movement  of  small  change. 

It  now  becomes  important  to  integrate  these  ideas  into  a more  general  anal- 
ysis. A first  step  could  be  to  refocus  on  the  Roman  republican  coinage  and  the 
overall  monetary  stock,  with  all  its  elements.  The  imitations  of  Rome,  which  in 
the  nineteenth  century  were  collected  and  studied,  for  example,  by  d’Ailly,  were 
subsequently  ignored  as  unimportant,  until  Crawford  pointed  out  their  economic 
importance  (Crawford  1982,  esp.  138-141).  They  deserve  to  be  restudied,  and  we 
suggest  that  many  of  them  circulated  and  possibly  originated  in  southern  Latium 
and  northern  Campania.11® 

The  time  is  also  ripe  to  focus  more  on  the  overall  monetary  and  economic 
context  than  on  the  presence  of  coins  from  individual  foreign  mints,  seen  as  exam- 
ples merely  of  bilateral  contacts.  However,  this  will  only  be  fruitful  if  more  precise 
dates  are  available  for  the  different  issues  of  Italy  and  Sicily  and  the  foreign  issues 
entering  Italy.  Our  discussion  in  appendix  1,  of  the  overstriking  of  Kos  in  central 
Italy,  shows  the  range  of  questions  to  be  addressed  if  historical  implications  are  to 
be  drawn  from  them. 

There  is  a compelling  argument  to  move  beyond  the  coins  alone,  in  order  to 
integrate  information  on  other  classes  of  objects,  in  particular,  from  stratigraphic 
contexts.  This  includes  trade  containers  such  as  amphoras,  trade  goods  such  as 
fine  ceramics,  local  wares,  other  indices  of  trade  such  as  lead  fiscal  and  commercial 
sealings,  epigraphy,  and  the  literary  evidence.  Such  studies  will  only  really  be  possi- 
ble with  an  increasing  collaboration  between  specialists  in  the  different  disciplines. 

118.  Crawford  (1982, 140-141)  suggested  “Italy  and  the  Romanised  provinces  of  the  Nar- 
bonensis  and  what  later  became  Tarraconensis.”  He  did  not  exclude  a production  of  some 
issues  north  of  Rome. 
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“Pseudomints”  and  Small  Change  in  Italy  and  Sicily 
Appendix  1 

The  Presence  of  Koan  Coin  in  Central  Italy,  and  Overstrikes  on  Kos 

There  is  an  interesting  group  of  coins1 19  struck  over  the  Koan  issue120  that  we  il- 
lustrate as  no.  43.  The  obverse  overtype  is  Mercury,  copied  from  Roman  sextantes. 
Two  pieces  with  a common  obverse  die  share  an  eagle  reverse  (nos.  44  and  45):  the 
images  on  the  overstrikes  are  poor,  but  the  eagle  looks  much  like  that  on  no.  26.  A 
third  (no.  46),  with  a stylistically  similar  obverse  die,  uses  a Roman  prow  reverse, 
but  it  is  self-evidently  not  a canonical  sextans. 

Obv.  Three-quarters  facing  head  of  young  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin,  right. 

Rev.  Bow  in  case  and  club;  KG)l(i)N  above;  magistrate’s  name  below. 

43  JE  15  mm  o'"  3.37  g SNG  Cop.,  Caria,  nos.  677-682;  Ingvaldsen  (2002, 

issue  XIX);  Liri  x 1.070  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Mercury  wearing  petasus,  right;  border  of  dots. 

Rev.  Eagle  with  wings  spread,  left;  border  of  dots. 

44  JE  17  mm  / 3.09  g Paris  Ailly  1044  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Same  as  last;  same  die. 

Rev.  Same  as  last. 

45  JE  17  mm  J 2.97  g Paris  Ailly  1046  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Same  as  last. 

Rev.  Prow,  left;  border  of  dots.  The  coin  is  overstruck,  but  the  undertype  is 
unreadable. 

46  JE  17  mm  / 2.15  g Paris  (this  coin) 

Coins  of  the  same  Koan  issue  are  also  used  as  flans  in  another  group  of  central  Ital- 
ian issues:  nos.  47  and  48,  and  nos.  49  and  50 — each  a pair  of  coins  that  shares  an 
obverse  die  and  links  a shepherd  and  wolf  and  twins  reverse  with  a prow  reverse — 
are  all  overstruck  Kos.  The  wolf-and-twins  reverse  is  also  used  by  two  other  issues, 
which  we  illustrate  as  nos.  51  and  52.  All  specimens  that  we  know  of  the  issue  of 
no.  51  are  struck  over  Roman  quadrantes  of  the  late  second  or  early  first  century 
BC.  The  specimens  of  the  issue  of  no.  52  do  not  seem  to  be  overstruck. 

Obv.  Radiate  head  of  Apollo,  right;  border  of  dots. 

Rev.  Wolf  suckling  twins,  right;  Ficus  Ruminalis  behind;  the  shepherd,  Faustulus, 
to  left;  ROMA  in  exergue. 

47  JE  16  mm  \ 2.60  g Paris  Ailly  1283  (this  coin) 

119.  Brought  to  our  attention  by  Michel  Amandry. 

120.  We  thank  Kerstin  Hoghammar,  Hikon  Ingvaldsen,  Selene  Psoma,  and  Vassiliki 
Stefanaki  for  helping  us  with  Kos. 
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Obv.  Same  as  last;  same  die. 

Rev.  Prow  right. 

48  JE  18  mm  \ 3.61  g Liri  100.120  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Head  of  Mercury  wearing  petasus,  caduceus  on  shoulder,  right. 

Rev.  Same  as  no.  47;  probably  the  same  die. 

49  JE  16  mm  \ 2.42  g Liri  100.087  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Same  as  last;  same  die. 

Rev.  Same  as  no.  48. 

50  JE  16  mm  -*  2.51  g Kestner  2784  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Gryllos  formed  of  a Silenus  head,  right,  and  a beardless  head,  left,  topped  by 
a gryphon’s  head  and  wings;  border  of  dots. 

Rev.  Same  as  no.  47. 

51  JE  18  mm  *-  2.72  g Berlin  8212  IF  (this  coin) 

Obv.  Hercules  and  Antaeus;  border  of  dots. 

Rev.  Same  as  no.  47. 

52  JE  15  mm  T 3.64  g BM  SP  plates  2873  2/1 

If  nos.  44  and  45  do,  in  fact,  share  the  eagle-on-thunderbolt  reverse  type  of  no. 
26,  it  is  possible  that  they  are  part  of  the  Pseudo- Panormos/Paestum  group.  This 
would  date  them  to  the  40s  BC,  if  the  date  we  suggest  for  Pseudo-Panormos  is  cor- 
rect. Other  factors  suggest  that  a higher  date  is  probable.  The  shepherd  and  wolf 
and  twins  reverse  is  copied  from  a denarius  of  c.  137  BC  ( RRC , 267,  no.  235/1, 
SEX.POM),  which  gives  an  earliest  possible  date.  Some  of  these  coins  use  Roman 
sextans  types  (though  without  uncial  value  marks).  This  and  the  size  of  the  flans 
suggest  a second-century  BC  date.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a contradiction 
with  the  contemporaneous  use  of  Roman  quadrantes 121  as  flans  for  the  issue  of  no. 
51,  because  it  would  be  very  odd  to  overstrike  and  retariff  quadrantes  as  sextantes 
(assuming  that  all  these  pieces  were  intended  to  be  the  same  denomination).  It 
may  therefore  be  best  to  disassociate  the  date  of  the  group  struck  over  Kos  from 
the  date  of  the  issues  of  nos.  51  and  52  and  to  suggest  a date  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  second  century  BC  for  the  Kos  overstrikes  and  a date  in  the  first  half  of  the  first 
century  BC  for  the  others. 

It  remains  possible  that  all  these  issues  are  contemporaneous  (in  which  case 
the  use  of  sextans- derived  types  is  not  significant),  which  would  make  possible  a 
date  in  the  first  century  BC,  on  the  basis  of  the  overstrikes.  In  this  case,  these  issues 
could  well  be  grouped  with  the  Pseudo-Panormos/Paestum  issues. 


121.  Probably  of  the  first  century  BC,  as  they  seem  quite  light.  The  five  weighed  pieces  we 
know  average  2.91  g. 
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The  presence  in  Italy  of  Koan  coin  of  the  late  second  and  first  centuries  BC— and 
more  generally  coins  from  the  Asia  Minor  coast  of  this  period— is  an  important  fact 
that  deserves  to  be  probed  further.  The  Italian  overstrikes  suggest  that,  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  second  century  BC,  specimens  of  the  issue  of  no.  43  were  reaching 
central  Italy  in  large  numbers,  both  absolutely  and  by  comparison  to  other  Asian 
mints  of  the  period.  They  were  present  in  large  enough  numbers  to  be  preferential- 
ly used  as  flans  for  overstriking.  They  are  found  widely,  including  at  Minturnae,  in 
Rome,  and  to  the  north  of  Rome,  but  they  do  not  yet  seem  to  be  attested  at  Pompeii. 

Table  2,  in  the  body  of  this  paper,  shows  that  coins  from  Asia  Minor  account 
for  1 1 percent  of  the  large  sample  of  non-Roman  coins  in  the  Liri  database  (these 
coins  are  also  integrated,  with  other  finds,  in  Appendix  2).  Table  5 gives  a break- 
down of  these  coins,  which  are  very  largely  of  the  second  and  first  centuries  BC. 
Kos — overwhelmingly,  the  issue  of  no.  43 — is  the  most  common  Asia  Minor  mint, 
with  Miletos  a close  second.  The  mints  of  Ionia  and  Karia  and  their  islands  are  in 
general  well  represented:  Ephesos,  Chios,  Samos,  and  Rhodos.  The  coins  of  Pru- 
sias  II  of  Bithynia  (182-149  BC)  are  also  common,  a testament  to  the  intensity  of 
Roman  political  and  economic  involvement  with  Bithynia. 


Table  5.  Coins  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  Liri  database 


Bosporos 

Phanagoreia 

Kolchis 

Dioskurias 

Pontos 

Amisos 

Kabeira 


Paphalagonia 

Sinope 

Bithynia 

Nikaia 
Nikomedia 
Kingdom,  Prusias  II 


Mysia 

Adryamytteion 

Kyzikos 

Parion 

Pergamon 

Troas 


Assos 

Lesbos 

Mytilene 

Ionia 

Ephesos 

Magnesia 

Miletos 

Phokaia 

Teos 

Islands  off  Ionia 
Chios 
Samos 


1 

1 


4 


1 

13 


5 


1 

2 

30 


9 


1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

10 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

5 

2 

20 

1 

2 


Karia 

Bargylia 
Mylasa 
Stratonikeia 
Islands  off  Karia 
Kos 

Rhodos 

Lydia 

The  Kaystrianoi 
Philadelpheia 
Sardeis 
Phyrygia 

Apameia 

Laodike 

Lycia 

Kragos 

Masikytes 

Phaselis 

Pamphylia 

Aspendos 

Side 

Pisidia 

Kremna 

Isinda 

Sagalassos 

Cilicia 

Korykos 

Tarsos 

Total 


4 

5 


4 


32 


3 


3 

3 


4 

4 


3 


123 


1 

1 

2 

26 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 
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The  Greek  finds  from  the  Tiber,  listed  in  Table  6 (and  included  in  Appendix 
2,  Table  8)  suggest  a similar  picture,  with  a high  proportion  of  coins  from  the  Asia 
Minor  coast  (18.6  percent),  and  an  overwhelming  presence  of  Kos,  followed  by  Sa- 
mos. The  Koan  issue  of  no.  43  is  also  well  represented  in  the  material  in  Sottosuolo 
(R.  Alfoldi  1991,  34,  fig.  38). 


Table  6.  Greek  coins  in  the  Tiber122 


Spain  1 

Carthaginians 

Italy  l7 

Paestum 
Pseudo- Paestum 
Pseudo- Panormos 
Rhegion 

Sicily  53 

Akragas 
Katane 
Alaisa 
Panormos 
Syracuse 
Tauromenion 
Carthaginians 

Sardinia  7 

Carthaginians 

Illyria  2 

Apollonia 
Dyrrhachion 

Boeotia  3 

Thebes 
Thebes  (?) 

Euboea  1 

Chalkis 


Attica 

1 Athens 

Elis 

7 Zakynthos 

1 Messenia 

4 Messene 

5 Argolis 

Argos 

7 Pontos 

1 Amisos 

1 Paphlagonia 

6 Amastris 

3 2 Ionia 

3 Klazomenai 

3 Miletos 

Samos 

7 Karia 

Kos 

1 Kyrenaica 

1 Kyrene 

Zeugitania 

1 Carthage 

2 Carthage  (?) 

Utica 

1 Total 


1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 
8 


13 

1 

9 


122 


1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 

1 

2 
5 

13 

1 

1 

7 

1 


The  usual  dating  of  the  Koan  issue  of  no.  43  is  conventional  (166-88  BC).  The 
upper  date  derives  from  Rome’s  establishment  of  Delos  as  a free  port  under  Athe- 
nian protection,  to  punish  Rhodes  for  its  ambivalent  role  in  the  Third  Macedonian 
War.  The  lower  is  Mithradates  VI  Eupator’s  fleet’s  visit  to  Kos,  on  an  expedition 
against  Rhodes.  Recent  scholarship  has  proposed  higher  dates.  Kerstin  Hogham- 
mar  (2007, 85-90)  dates  it  to  the  early  second  century,  drawing  on  H&kon  Ingvald- 
sen  (2002, 143-146,  324-343),  who  lists  it  as  his  issue  XIX  and  dates  it  to  210-180 
BC.  During  the  issue,  the  ethnic  changes  from  KQJION  to  KQ)IQ)N,  while  the  next 
bronze  issue  (XXI,  with  an  obverse  head  of  Asklepios  and  a club  and  serpent-staff 


122.  Frey-Kupper  1995,  with  no.  9 re-attributed  as  Pseudo-Paestum,  and  nos.io  and  16-18 
as  Pseudo- Panormos. 
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reverse,  dated  by  Ingvaldsen  (2002, 149-151,  349-359)  to  190-170  BC,123  which 
Giannikouri  and  Stefanaki  (2006,  108-109)  as  well  as  Hoghammar  accept,  with, 
perhaps,  a slightly  earlier  beginning  [Hoghammar  2007,  88;  Giannikouri  and 
Stefanaki  forthcoming])  uses  only  KC0IG3N.  The  two  issues  are  linked  by  shared 
magistrates’  names.  Whatever  the  issue  dates,  it  appears  that  issue  XIX  circulated 
in  the  east  until  about  100  BC,  in  very  worn  condition  and  usually  countermarked 
with  a crab  (Ingvaldsen  2002,  62).  Its  dating  depends  ultimately  on  finds  in  the 
Athenian  agora,  in  two  different  contexts  both  until  now  dated  to  230-190/180  BC 
(Hoghammar  2007,  88,  drawing  on  Kroll  1993,  49-50,  274,  n.  62).  One  of  these 
is  the  Middle  Stoa  building  fill,  the  dating  of  which  depends  largely  on  the  chro- 
nology of  Rhodian  amphora  stamps  (first  published  by  Grace  1985).  The  relevant 
stamps  have  recently  been  dated  down  from  c.  187-183/182  BC  to  c.  175/173  to 
169/167  BC.124  The  consequences  of  this  for  the  dating  of  the  coins  from  the  con- 
text cannot  be  discussed  in  detail  here,125  but  169/167  BC  gives  a terminus  ante 
quem  for  the  closing  of  the  fill  and  for  the  loss  of  the  Koan  issue  XIX  coin  (of  the 
earlier  type,  with  the  ethnic,  KCOION)  found  in  it.126 

There  are  also  anomalies  in  the  evidence  of  the  Italian  finds  that  need  to  be 
taken  into  account.  Issue  XIX  is  very  common;  issue  XXI  is  very  rare.  The  thir- 
teen Koan  pieces  published  by  Frey-Kupper  (1995, 68-70,  nos.  100-112)  from  the 
Tiber  are  of  issue  XIX  only.  The  twenty-six  Koan  coins  in  the  Liri  database  (see 
appendix  2)  break  down  as  follows: 

123.  Giannikouri  and  Stefanaki  (forthcoming)  also  discuss  both  issues  in  an  unpublished 
study  of  a hoard  discovered  near  the  ancient  well  of  Vourinna.  We  thank  the  authors  for 
providing  us  the  paper,  which  is  also  mentioned  in  Hoghammar  (2007, 88). 

124.  Finkielsztejn  (2001, 123-125, 196,  table  22, 1).  Lawall  (2002,  esp.  319)  independently 
reached  the  same  conclusions.  Rotroff  (2006, 7-8)  in  discussing  the  dates  of  the  plain  wares 
accepts  the  new  chronology.  Hoghammar  (2007,  88)  mentions  Finkielsztejn’s  chronology 
but  proposes  the  upper  date  of  the  period  as  closing  date  of  the  stratum. 

125.  Kroll  (1993  [49-50])  fixed  the  end  of  his  period  II  for  the  Athenian  bronze  coinage 
“by  the  great  construction  fill  of  the  Middle  Stoa  in  the  Agora  (Deposit  H-K  12-14).  The 
189  identifiable  coins  excavated  from  the  fill  give  a nearly  complete  run  of  the  Athenian 
bronze  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  down  to  the  closing  of  the  fill  ca.  183  BC.”  He 
supposed  that  minting  was  interrupted  at  the  end  of  period  II  and  started  again  in  period 
III  in  the  160s  “presumably  because  continued  production  was  judged  unnecessary”  (Kroll 
1993,  50).  Kroll  has  now  accepted  the  implications  of  the  downdating  of  the  Rhodian  am- 
phora stamps  for  the  dating  of  the  Athenian  bronze  coinage,  in  a note  cited  in  Rotroff  (2006, 
8):  “With  the  closing  of  the  Middle  Stoa  deposit  lowered  to  170/160,  however,  the  lacuna 
vanishes,  and  we  find  the  period  III  varieties  following  directly  upon  the  latest  varieties  of 
period  II.” 

126.  Kroll  (1993,  274,  no.  958a  [H-K  12-14]).  The  coin  from  the  other  context  is  no.  958b 
(also  with  the  ethnic  KtolON),  “found  with  other  coins,  the  latest  being  Athenian  period  II 
pieces  of  ca.  220S-190S  BC  and . . . Antiochos  III,  223-187  BC.” 
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Table  7.  Koan  coins  in  the  Liri  database 


Issue  XIX  19 

Issue  XXI  1 

RPC  1, 453,  nos.  2733,  2735,  or  2737,  c.  10  BC-AD  10: 

Head  of  Augustus  / Head  of  Herakles  in  a lion’s  skin  4 

RPC  1, 453,  no.  2739,  c.  10  BC-AD  10: 

Head  of  Augustus  / Club  and  serpent-staff  2 


The  fact  that  issues  XIX  to  XXI  did  not  travel  to  Italy  together  is  difficult  to  explain, 
as  they  circulated  together  in  Kos  and  as  issue  XXI  was  the  larger.127  This,  the  close 
chronological  link  between  the  two  issues  and  the  absence  of  the  countermark  in 
Italy,  suggest  that  these  coins  arrived  early,  when  issue  XXI  was  only  just  coming 
into  circulation.  This  argues  strongly  for  the  movement  of  a block  of  coins  and  not 
a gradual  trickle  in  through  trade.  It  is  possible  that  this  block  was  exported — we 
cannot  suggest  how  or  for  what  reason— at  the  time  of  or  just  before  countermark- 
ing for  continued  circulation,  in  connection,  Stefanaki  believes,  with  Koan  silver 
and  bronze  plinthophoric  issues  of  between  c.  180  BC  and  the  end  of  the  century.12* 
The  prototype  of  the  Italian  overstrikes  gives  a terminus  post  quern  of  137  BC 
for  the  overstriking  of  the  Koan  type.  The  coins  of  issue  XIX  found  in  Italy  show 
little  sign  of  wear  and  are  never  countermarked.  The  overstruck  pieces  do  not  seem 
to  be  over  worn  coins.  It  is  also  important  to  evaluate  the  historical  probability  of 
large  numbers  of  Koan  coins  traveling  to  Italy  during  the  Second  Punic  War  or  early 
afterward,  which  seems  unlikely.  From  our  evidence,  then,  we  would  suggest  revis- 
iting the  Greek  evidence,  to  see  whether  it  is  not  prudent  to  date  these  series  later. 

Whatever  the  date,  the  presence  of  Koan  coin  at  Rome  and  at  Minturnae  testi- 
fies to  substantial  contacts  with  Rome  and  is  evidence  for  the  island’s  role  in  trade 
with  Italy.  Kos  was  known  for  three  exports:  wine  (made  with  added  seawater), 
silk,129  and  perfume.  Koan  wine,  in  particular,  is  amply  attested,  including  in  Rome 
and  at  Pompeii.130  The  ties  between  the  two  regions  were  obviously  close. 

127.  Ingvaldsen  (2002, 61-62,  fig.  5),  however,  points  out  that  issue  XIX  is  far  better  rep- 
resented than  issue  XXI  in  the  single  finds  from  within  the  temenos  of  the  Asklepieion,  in 
comparison  to  the  relationship  of  these  issues  in  the  corpus  generally.  He  attributed  this  to 
“the  coin  circulation  within  the  Asclepieion  [being]  proportionally  reduced  compared  to 
the  island  in  general  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century.” 

128.  We  thank  Vassiliki  Stefanaki  for  her  advice. 

129.  Sherwin-White  (1978,  254-255):  “The  silk  trade,  too,  must  have  been  especially  op- 
erative in  drawing  Romans  to  Cos,  whose  importation  of  the  rare  and  luxurious  cloth  from 
Cos  is  so  well  attested  in  the  early  Imperial  period.” 

130.  Sherwin-White  (1978,  237,  252):  “The  Elder  Cato  had  a recipe  for  the  local  pro- 
duction of ‘Coan  sea-flavoured  wine,’  which  was  evidently  known  already  in  Rome  by  160 
BC,  sufficiently  well-liked  for  local  production  to  seem  desirable.  Indeed  Coan  wine  was 
popular  enough  by  the  first  century  BC  for  manufacturers  there  to  imitate  the  shape  of 
Coan  amphorae;  a number  of  locally  produced  Italian  ‘Coan  amphorae’  have  been  found 
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This  drew  numbers  of  Roman  and  Italian  negotiators  to  settle  in  Kos.131  In 
88  BC,  Kos  gave  asylum  to  these  Romans  in  the  Asklepieion,  on  the  occasion  of 
Mithradates’  visit,  while  otherwise  receiving  him  hospitably  (Sherwin- White  1978, 
138-140).  Kos  remained  in  Rome’s  good  graces  until  the  civil  war  of  49-46  BC, 
when  it  aligned  itself  with  the  republicans  and  fought  with  Pompey’s  fleet. 

Appendix  2 

Foreign  Coins  from  Rome,  Mintumae,  and  Pompeii  and  the  Surroundings 

In  the  following  Table  8,  we  have  brought  together  information  on  the  distribution 
of  foreign  mints,  in  a number  of  substantial  finds,  from  Rome,  Minturnae,  and 
Pompeii.  At  this  stage,  it  is  not  possible  to  associate  in  any  meaningful  way  this 
information  with  information  on  finds  of  Roman  republican  coins. 

Rome:  At  the  moment,  only  one  substantial  group,  from  the  Tiber,  has  been  ex- 
haustively described.132  From  several  recent  excavations,  small  numbers  only  of 
coins  have  been  described,  which  we  do  not  list.133  There  are  other  sources  that 

at  Pompeii.  Varro  attests  the  importation  of  Coan  wine  to  Italy  in  the  first  century  BC 

In  his  Res  Rusticae,  writing  in  37  BC,  Varro  referred  to  Romans’  current  inclination  to  rely 
on  a contractor  to  bring  grain  from  Africa  and  Sardinia,  and  the  wine  they  stored  in  their 
cellars  from  Cos  and  Chios,  rather  than  cultivate  these  products  themselves.  It  is  probable 
that  part  of  the  business  of  the  negotiatores  on  Cos  was  shipping  wine.  The  involvement 
of  Romans,  or  Italians,  in  the  Coan  wine  trade  is  directly  attested  by  the  presence  of  Latin 
names,  written  in  Latin,  on  a number  of  Coan  amphorae  handles.” 

131.  Sherwin-White  (1978, 253):  wWe  receive  a distinct  impression  of  the  density  in  which 
Romans  were  settled  on  Cos  from  inscriptions  of  the  first  century  BC.  This  is  particularly 
striking  when  comparison  is  made  with  Roman  settlement  on  Rhodes.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, no  trace  of  a Roman  community  established  on  Rhodes  at  the  time  of  the  First 
Mithradatic  War,  as  there  was  on  Cos,  and  on  other  Aegean  islands.” 

132.  Frey-Kupper  (1995,  33-34):  “Le  monete  ritrovate  nel  Tevere,  conservate  nel  Museo 
Nazionale  Romano  di  Roma,  sono  venute  alia  luce  tra  il  1877  e il  1890  in  occasione  dei 
lavori  di  sistemazione  dell’alveo  del  fiume  e di  costruzione  degli  argini  del  Lungotevere. 
L’inventario  dei  singoli  pezzi  di  questo  complesso  ebbe  inizio  nel  1903  quando  S.L.  Cesano 
prese  a lavorare  nel  Museo  Nazionale  Romano.  Nel  1923,  I’inventario  della  Cesano  contava 
1 1.183  monete  antiche.  I pezzi  inventariati  non  rappresentano  tutto  il  materiale  numisma- 
tico  originate  proveniente  dal  Tevere,  ma  comunque  una  buona  parte  di  esso,  cio£  i pezzi 
scelti  da  S.L.  Cesano  per  la  raccolta  del  Museo  Nazionale  Romano  della  quale  costituiscono 
un  nudeo.  L’inventario  delle  monete  ‘greche*  fu  realizzato  nel  1909  e ripreso  successiva- 
mente  nel  1923.  Nell’inventario  mancavano  i riferimenti  ai  luoghi  precisi  di  rinvenimento 
di  questi  pezzi  e anche  non  si  trovano  indicazioni  in  merito.  In  occasione  del  nostro  lavoro 
si  sono  potute  identificare  122  monete  ‘greche’  che  corrispondono  all’ 1,1%  ca.  dei  materiali 
numismatici  inventariati  dal  Tevere.  Pu6  sembrare  poco,  tuttavia  il  nostro  contributo  pre- 
senta  il  piu  grande  complesso  mai  pubblicato  di  monete  greche  rinvenute  a Roma.” 

133.  Five  Greek  coins  in  Molinari  (1995,  112-113,  nos.  1-5),  including  one  “Dionysus 
/ panther”  (Stannard  1995a,  212-213);  see  also  Travaini  (1985,  79,  no.  1),  with  another 
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have  not  been  used,  because  they  have  not  yet  been  described:  the  Sottosuolo  ma- 
terial on  which  Maria  R.  Alfoldi  (1991)  is  working  with  her  collaborators  and 
Reece’s  (1982,  119)  assembly  of  108  Greek  coins  from  old  excavations  in  Rome. 
He  apologizes  for  the  poverty  of  the  section  on  the  Greek  coins,  which  he  does  not 
describe  in  any  detail. 

Minturnae:  There  is  substantial  information  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  impe- 
rial coins  recovered  in  the  underwater  excavations  in  the  Liri  at  Minturnae  by 
Br.  S.  Dominic  Ruegg  (1995,  61-73,  148-152),  republished  by  Novella  Vismara 
(1988).134  A further  substantial  block  of  coins  from  the  Liri,  which  we  list,  was 
described  by  Teresa  Giove  (1998). 135  It  should  be  noted  that,  in  Table  8,  under  the 
Liri  database,  we  do  not  list  all  the  coins  in  the  database,  only  those  of  mints  listed 
from  the  other  sources,  for  comparison.1 36 

Pompeii:  We  repeat  and  slightly  refine  earlier  listings.137  These  include  material 
from  the  British  School  at  Rome  excavations  in  the  House  of  Amarantus  (Stan- 
nard 2005b,  121),  from  the  Uffici  Scavi  at  Pompeii  (Stannard  2005b,  121-122),  and 
from  the  votive  well  at  Gragnano  (Privati  di  Stabiae)  (Cantilena  1997). 

This  listing  is  a blunt  instrument.  A fuller  study  would  need  to  take  into  account 
the  dates  of  the  various  issues.  Table  8 contains  coins  from  the  fourth  century  BC 
to  the  third  century  AD  and,  without  the  time  element,  the  historical  value  of  the 
information  is  low.  The  dating  of  many  Greek  bronze  issues  is,  however,  uncertain 
and  imprecise.  This  makes  the  full  photographic  publication  of  site  finds  (as  in 
Vismara  1998)  crucial.138  In  this  way,  the  materials  may  be  reinterpreted  as  nu- 
mismatic research  progresses. 

“Dionysus  / panther”  and  Travaini  (1996-1997,  412-413),  with  one  Pseudo-Panormitan 
coin,  given  to  Panormos.  There  is  also  a small  number  of  Greek  coins  from  Ostia,  published 
in  Silberstein  Trevisani  (1989, 123,  no.  6),  given  as  Punic  like  SNG  Cop.,  North  Africa,  nos. 
94-96;  123,  no.  7,  “Dionysus  / panther,”  given  as  Naples;  124,  no.  12,  given  as  Antipolis  (?), 
but  may  be  Kos,  like  our  no.  43;  128.no.  32,  uncertain  Greek  Imperial;  126,  nos.  21-22, 128, 
no.  31,  and  129,  no.  41  (all  Massalia  of  the  post-49  BC  dumpy  types). 

134.  This  listing  replaces  and  refines  the  earlier,  unillustrated,  and  partial  publication  of 
these  coins  in  Frier  and  Parker  (1970),  Metcalf  (1974),  and  Houghtalin  (1985). 

135.  The  listings  of  the  coins  from  Ruegg s excavations  that  she  gives  in  her  table  B,  on  p. 
132,  are  based  on  Frier  and  Parker  (1970),  Metcalf  (1974),  and  Houghtalin  (1985)  and  are 
therefore  superceded  by  the  more  complete  and  accurate  listings  in  Vismara  (1998). 

136.  The  listing  of  coins  from  the  Liri  database  expands  those  in  Stannard  (2005b).  This  is 
work  in  progress,  and  further  coins  are  still  to  be  identified  and  the  whole  material  published. 

137.  Stannard  (2005b,  141,  fig.  13)  is  based  on  the  material  mentioned  in  the  following 
sources;  he  examined  and  counted  most  of  the  coins. 

138.  For  poorly  preserved  bronze  coins,  illustrations  from  casts  are  infinitely  preferable 
to  direct  photographs.  In  our  studies,  we  have  sometimes  only  been  able  to  identify  coins 
once  we  have  made  casts. 
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Table  8.  A preliminary  listing  of  substantial  groups  of  foreign  coins 
from  Rome,  Minturnae,  and  Pompeii  and  the  area 


Rome 

Minturnae 

Pompeii  and 

area 

Tevere 

Liri 

Liri 

Liri 

Amarantus  Pompeii  Gragnano 

database  (Vismara) 

(Giove) 

Spain 

Untikesken  / Emporiai 

6 

1 

Kese  / Tarraco 

5 

2M# 

Carmo 

1 

Carteia 

1 

1 

Ebusus 

Ebusus  and  Pseudo-Ebusus 
Carthaginians 

1 

48 

5 

6 

13  47 

52 

Gaul 

Massalia  and  Pseudo- MassaJia 

106 

2 

2 

4 12 

few 

The  Thrones 

1 

1 

The  Leuci 

1 

The  Eburones 

1 

Narbo 

1 

1 

Nemausus 

1 

3 

Campania 

Allifae 

1 

Atella  or  Galatia 

1 

Cales 

20 

3 

1 

Compulteria 

Imthii  (Sorrento,  sanctuary  of 

3 

8 

Punta  della  Campanella?) 

1 

1 

1 z 

Minturnae  (?),  Pseudo- Paestum 

1 

2 

tm 

Minturnae  (?),  Pseudo- Panormos  4 

68 

3m 

1 

Neapolis 

182 

7 

8 

9 10 

300+ 

Nuceria  Alfatema 

1 

2 

15 

Phistelia 

1 

1 

Pompeii,  Pseudo-Ebusus 

61 

1 

12  22 

5 

Pompeii,  Pseudo- Massalia 

At  least 

1 

? 

3AOY 

Suessa 

6 

l 

139.  In  this  column,  we  give,  in  a footnote,  the  reference  in  Vismara  (1998)  of  those  coins 
we  attribute  differently.  We  have  not  checked  all  the  attributions,  which  is  difficult  from 
photographs  of  poor  coins.  Vismara  herself  notes  that  some  of  her  attributions  are  hypo- 
thetical. We  have  also  excluded  those  coins  that  she  lists  as  illegible  and  a few  very  uncertain 
pieces:  nos.  99-104  and  146. 

140.  No.  8 (as  Kese)  and  no.  122  (as  Tarraco). 

141.  No.  40,  the  same  dies  as  no.  16  of  this  paper. 

142.  Nos.  52-55. 
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Rome  Mintumae  Pompeii  and  area 


Tevere 

Liri 

Liri 

Liri  Amarantus  Pompeii  G rag  nano 

database 

(Vbmara) 

(Giove) 

Latium, 

Samnium, 

Shared  types  (Athena  / cock) 

2 

Campania 

Central  Italia 
assemblage143 

Shared  types  (Apollo  / Bull) 
Bearded  Hercules,  club  on  shoulder 

3 

13 

/ young  Hercules,  wearing  lions 
skin,  in  wreath 

2 

i,m 

Dionysus  / panther145 

245 

6'« 

4 l 

Geryon  / Hercules  fighting  Hydra 

10 

2'47 

Janus  / Vulcan,  L.NNI 

Vulcan  / ring,  holding  strigils  and 

4 

1,4‘ 

aryballos , P.CAIO 

31 

l'4’ 

Vulcan  / comucopiae , P.CAIO 
Helmeted  Athena  / centaur; 

14 

l'i0 

SOEVA/M=or  NF; 

12 

1,5‘ 

Elephant  / standing  male  figure 

143.  The  “central  Italian  assemblage”  is  a term  that  Stannard  uses  for  a large  and  mostly 
unpublished  group  of  coins  on  which  he  is  working.  It  is  mainly  bronze,  but  it  includes 
struck  lead  issues,  sometimes  from  the  same  dies  as  the  bronze;  there  are  divisional  pieces 
with  uncial  values  and  coordinated  denominations.  All  legends  are  Latin,  often  the  names 
of  members  of  the  Anniagews,  using  the  ligate  letters,  N,  alone,  and  in  a variety  of  expanded 
forms.  Overstrikes— including  on  post -Lex  Papiria  Roman  bronze— give  dates  in  the  early 
part  of  the  first  century  BC.  The  coins  were  probably  struck  in  southern  Latium  and  north- 
ern Campania.  For  an  overview,  see  Stannard  (2005a,  48). 

144.  No.  64  (as  Panormus)  = Bahrfeldt  (1904,  438,  no.  92,  and  pi.  V,  no.  107).  The  issue 
is  not  Sicilian. 

145.  This  is  the  commonest  of  the  issues  in  the  central  Italian  assemblage  and  is  discussed 
in  Stannard  (1995a,  212-213,  and  pi.  3i>  15-19,  and  pi.  32,  45).  He  dates  it,  by  overstrikes 
discussed  there,  to  the  late  90s  and  early  80s  BC.  Morello  (1996)  publishes  221  specimens 
of  this  issue,  all  taken  without  reference  from  the  photographs  in  Stannard  (1995b),  which 
represented  the  status  of  the  Liri  database  of  the  central  Italian  assemblage  at  that  time. 

146.  Nos.  16-21  (as  Minturnae). 

147.  Nos.  23-24  (as  uncertain  of  central  Italy). 

148.  No.  27  (as  uncertain  of  central  Italy,  or  Sicily).  For  this  issue,  see  Stannard  (2005a,  55, 
no.  20).  This  is  an  example  of  a legend  of  a member  of  the  Annia  gens,  which  is  common  in 
the  central  Italian  assemblage. 

149.  No.  25  (as  uncertain  of  central  Italy).  For  this  issue,  see  Stannard  (2005a,  53,  no.  10). 
The  strigils  and  aryballos  is  one  of  the  Italo-Baetican  types  that  characterize  much  of  the 
central  Italian  assemblage;  ibid.,  47-61. 

150.  No.  26  (as  uncertain  of  central  Italy). 

151.  No.  15  (as  Larinum):  listed  by  Babelon  as  Aufidia  4. 

152.  No.  22  (as  uncertain  of  central  Italy). 
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Rome 

Minturnae 

Pompeii  and  area 

Teverc 

Liri 

Liri 

Liri 

Amarantus  Pompeii  Gragnano 

database 

(Vismara) 

(Giove) 

Apulia 

Arpi 

4 

4 

1 

Calabria 

Brundision 

3 

1 

1 

Orra 

1 

Taras 

2 

1 

Lucania 

Copia 

1 

1 

Heraklea 

1 

Paestum 

7 

21 

2 

1 

1 

6+ 

Velia 

29 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bruttium 

Locri  Epizephyrii 

4 

1 

Rhegion 

5 

35 

1 

3 

Sicily 

Akragas 

7 

3 

1 

Alaisa 

1 

5 

1 

Kamarina 

1 

Katane 

1 

7 

Kentoripai 

2 

1 

Lilybaion  (?) 

3153 

Messana,  Mamertines 

14 

3 

5 

1 3 

Morgantina,  Hispanorum 

1 

1 

Panormos 

6 

28 

3 

1 

1 

Uncertain  western  Sicilian  mint 

1 

2154 

Syracuse 

32 

61 

5tS5 

6 

2 

1 9 

Tauromenion 

3156 

6 

Carthaginians 

3 

5 

3157 

1 

Sardinia 

Carthaginians 

7 

9 

4 

1 

2 

Macedonia 

Kingdom 

4 

3 

Philippi 

1 

153.  Nos  61  (Janus  / W.ACILI  Q in  wreath),  62  (Janus  / NASO  in  wreath),  63  (Janus  / wolf 
and  twins,  P.E)  (as  uncertain  of  Sicily).  Frey-Kupper  (1999, 411-413),  attributed  these  coins 
to  Lilybaion  (?),  and  we  list  them  here  as  such. 

154.  Nos.  65  and  66  (as  uncertain  of  Sicily).  These  are  of  a Romano-Sicilian  series  (G&brici 
1927, 160,  nos.  261-267);  see  Frey-Kupper  (forthcoming,  part  1,  chap.  4.5,  nos.  684-689). 

155.  No.  56  is  very  small  and  light  (18  mm,  2.9  g).  It  may  be  an  imitation  (like  Buttrey, 
Erim,  Groves,  and  Holloway  1989, 102,  no.  343)  or  a coin  of  the  Mamertines  (like  Sarstrom 
1940,  group  V C). 

156.  T\isa  Cutroni  (2003,  361)  proposes  to  attribute  the  two  specimens  of  the  type 
“womans  head  with  polos , left  / bunch  of  grapes,”  Frey-Kupper  (1999,  60,  nos.  67-68)  to 
Sardinian  mercenaries  in  Sicily. 

157.  From  the  description,  one  possibly  Carthage. 
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Rome 

Mintumae 

Pompeii  and  area 

Tevere 

Liri 

Liri  Liri 

Amarantus  Pompeii  Gragnano 

database 

(Vismara)  (Giove) 

Thrace 

Sestos 

5 

1 

1 

Odessos 

1 

Thessaly 

General 

3 

1 

1 

Illyria 

Apollonia 

1 

12 

1 

Kings  of,  Ballaios 

11 

1 

Islands  off 

Illyria 

Acarnania 

Epidamnos-Dyrrhachion 

Korkyra 

Leukas 

1 

9 

1 

1 

Boeotia 

Thebes 

3 

10 

Thespiai 

5 

2 

Peloponessos 

Elis 

7 

1 

Islands  off  Elis  Zakynthos 

1 

1 

Aitolia 

Aitolian  League 

1 

Euboea 

Chalkis 

1 

Attica 

Athens 

1 

7 

Achaia 

Aigion 

1 

Patras 

1 

1 

Messenia 

Messene 

l 

Argolis 

Argos 

2 

15 

1 

3 

Arcadia 

Mantinea 

1 

Cyclades 

Paros 

Pontos 

Amisos 

1 

3 

Paphlagonia 

Amastris 

1 

Bithynia 

Kingdom,  Prusias  II 

10 

l158 

Prusias  ad  Hypium  (?) 

1 

Mysia 

Kyzikos 

1 

1 

Pergamon 

2 

1 

Ionia 

Klazomenai 

1 

Ephesos 

5 

1 

1 

Magnesia 

2 

1 

Miletos 

2 

20 

3 

Islands  off 
Ionia 

Smyrna 

Samos 

5 

5 

1 

158.  No.  46  (as  Sicily,  Aitna). 
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Rome  Mintumae 

Pompeii  and  area 

Teverc  Liri 

Liri 

Liri 

Amarantus  Pompeii  Gragnano 

database  (Vismara) 

(Giove) 

Teos 

2 

1 

Islands  off 

Kos 

13  26 

1 

Karia 

Phrygia 

Apameia 

Eukarpeia 

2 

1 

1 

Lycia 

Masikytes 

1 

1 

Pisidia 

Termessos 

1 

Cappadocia 

Caesarea 

2 

Syria 

Antioch 

2 

5 

Laodikeia  ad  Mare 

1 

Seleukeia  Piereia 

1 

Coele-Syria 

Chalkis 

1 

Phoenecia 

Karne 

1 

Palestine 

Herod  Agrippa  I 

1 

Judaea 

Procurators 

10 

3 

Aelia  Capitolia 

l 

Nabataea 

Aretas  IV 

1 

Mesopotamia 

Carrhae 

1 

Raphaena 

1 

Edessa 

1 

Egypt 

Islands 

Alexandria 

13 

1 

1 

1 

between 
Africa  and 
Sicily 

Melita 

10 

1 

Kyrenaika 

General 

i 138+ 

5 

4 

2 2 

Zeugitania 

Carthage 

23  19 

2 

1 Some 

Utica 

1 

Total 

137  1438+ 

134 

74 

59  102  412+ 
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Abbreviations 

BAR  = British  Archaeological  Reports. 

CMRR  = Crawford,  Michael  H.  1985.  Coinage  and  money  under  the  Roman  repub- 
lic. London. 

HN,  Italy  = Rutter,  N.  Keith,  ed.  2001.  Historia  Nummorum.  Italy.  London. 

OGIS  = Dittenberger,  Wilhelm,  ed.  1903-1905.  Orientis  Graeci  inscriptiones  selec- 
tae.  Supplementum  Sylloges  inscriptionum  Graecarum.  Leipzig. 

RPC  I = Amandry,  Michel,  Andrew  Burnett,  and  Pere  Pau  Ripoltes.  1992.  Roman 
provincial  coinage.  Vol.  1,  From  the  death  of  Ceasar  to  the  death  ofVitellius  (44 
BC-AD  69).  London  and  Paris. 

RRC  = Crawford,  Michael  H.  1974.  Roman  republican  coinage.  Cambridge. 

SNG  Cop.,  Italy-Sicily  = Sylloge  Nummorum  Graecorum.  The  Royal  collection  of 
coins  and  medals.  Danish  National  Museum.  Vol.  1,  Italy-Sicily.  Copenhagen, 
1942. 

SNG  Cop.,  Ionia,  Caria  and,  Lydia  = Sylloge  Nummorum  Graecorum.  The  Royal 
collection  of  coins  and  medals.  Danish  National  Museum.  Vol.  5,  Ionia,  Caria, 
and  Lydia.  Copenhagen,  1947. 

SNG  Cop.,  North  Africa  = Sylloge  Nummorum  Graecorum.  The  Royal  collection  of 
coins  and  medals.  Danish  National  Museum.  Vol.  42,  North  Africa,  Syrtica- 
Mauretania.  Copenhagen,  1969. 
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Local  Politics  in  the  Late  Republic: 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  at  Patras 

Emily  Haug* 


Two  Late  Roman  Republican  coins  from  Patras  are  investigated:  one  with  a 
portrait  of  Cleopatra  ( RPC  1.1245)  and  the  second  signed  by  Agys  Aischrio- 
nos  (BMC  Patras  1-2).  A close  examination  of  the  former  reveals  previously 
unpublished  information  about  its  legend  and  imagery,  with  special  attention 
paid  to  Patrass  attraction  to  Alexandria.  An  examination  of  the  second  coin 
illustrates  how  the  city  subsequently  demonstrated  its  loyalty  to  Rome. 

Taking  as  its  focus  Greece  in  the  late  Roman  Republican  period,  with  emphasis 
on  the  city  of  Patras,  this  paper  asks  how  we  can  relate  historical  circumstances 
to  why  coins  were  struck,  with  what  iconography  a city  decided  to  strike  coin- 
age, and  thereby  how  we  should  interpret  these  issues.1  In  particular,  it  studies  the 
numismatic  evidence  for  the  political  power  of  Antony,  and  eventually  Cleopatra, 
in  a city  of  Greece  in  the  late  30s  BC.  By  examining  a particular  city  of  the  eastern 
Roman  Empire  where  Antony  had  established  important  political  and  social  net- 
works after  the  formation  of  the  Triumvirate,  we  can  better  appreciate  how  local 
politics  reacted  to  larger  events  in  the  Mediterranean.  As  we  will  see,  between 
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the  death  of  Caesar  and  the  Battle  of  Actium,  Patras  gives  indications  that  it  had 
turned  its  loyalties  to  Cleopatra  rather  than  to  Rome;  that  is,  Cleopatra’s  patron- 
age was  seen  as  a viable,  if  not  preferable,  alternative  to  Roman  rule  by  influential 
parties  in  the  Greek  city.  We  can  track  how  Patras  situated  itself  in  the  larger  cir- 
cumstances of  the  region  during  the  Triumviral  period,  Antony’s  buildup  for  war, 
and  the  immediate  aftermath  of  his  defeat.  Indeed,  Patras  reveals  itself  as  just  one 
city  among  many  that  adapted  quickly  to  the  changing  tides  of  authority  that  con- 
vulsed the  Mediterranean  before  the  pax  Augusta  became  established. 

Located  in  the  northern  Peloponnese,  Patras  has  a history  of  coin  production 
that  has  not,  as  yet,  undergone  a thorough  and  systematic  examination.2  This  city’s 
coinage  deserves  attention  for  more  than  one  reason.  First,  the  consistency  with 
which  it  issued  coinage  allows  for  a longue  durie  approach.  Second,  Patras  became 
a colony  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a fact  that  offers  opportunities  for  research 
into  Roman  imperialism  and  provincial  administration  via  numismatic  imagery; 
indeed,  during  the  Flavian  period  Patras  offers  one  of  the  few  cases  where  we  know 
of  imperial  intervention  in  local  coin  production  (Levy  1987).  Third,  its  proxim- 
ity to  Corinth,  also  a Roman  colony,  allows  for  interesting  avenues  of  comparison 
and  contrast.  Finally,  the  coinage  of  Patras  reveals  a choice  of  types  that  does  not 
restrict  itself  to  the  formula  of  many  other  colonies;  that  is,  while  it  maintained  the 
standard  colonial  types  of  the  colonist  or  priest  ploughing,  the  aquila  and  stan- 
dards, and  the  she-wolf  suckling  Romulus  and  Remus,  it  embraced  other  types  of 
singularly  Hellenistic  character,  making  possible  an  examination  of  the  construc- 
tion and  expression  of  collective  identity.  Although  study  of  Patras’s  coinage  is 
thus  open  on  many  fronts,  for  our  purposes  we  will  concentrate  on  two  of  its  coin 
issues:  the  famous  coin  with  Cleopatra’s  portrait  issued  in  32-31  BC  (Fig.  1)  and 
that  signed  by  Agys  Aischrionos  (Fig.  2). 

In  order  to  understand  these  coins,  we  must  briefly  consider  the  wider  politi- 
cal stage  of  32-31  BC.  As  a major  player  on  this  stage,  Cleopatra  became  legend- 
ary from  the  moment  of  her  death — if  not  beforehand — and  her  image  remains 
multifaceted  (Jones  2006;  Walker  and  Higgs  2001;  Wyke  2002).  A sometimes  ro- 
manticized and  scandalous  picture  of  Cleopatra  survives  from  the  ancient  literary 
evidence,  undoubtedly  written  by  authors  with  agendas  or  men  separated  from 
her  by  a significant  amount  of  time.  As  the  object  of  scorn  and  even  praise,  ancient 
historians  made  her  famous  as  a tirelessly  charming  temptress  who  was  able  to 
bewitch  Marc  Antony,  an  example  of  a vulnerable  man  who  succumbed  to  foreign, 
female  allure  (Pelling  1988,  17-18;  Seneca  Ep.  83.25;  cf.  Josephus  A.J.  15.93,  Dio 
48.24.2,  App.  5.8-9,  Horace  Epode  9). 

2.  For  a very  brief  study  of  the  imagery  on  Greek  colonial  coinage,  including  Patras,  see 
Papageorgiadou-Bani  (2004). 
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Figure  1 (at  1.5x1  scale) 

Image  courtesy  of  LHS  Numismatik  AG,  Coins  of  the  Peloponnesos—The  BCD  Collection, 
Auction  96,  Lot  no.  531 


Figure  2 (at  2x1  scale) 

Image  courtesy  of  LHS  Numismatik  AG,  Coins  of  the  Peloponnesos — The  BCD  Collection, 
Auction  96,  Lot  no.  535 

Yet  according  to  the  poets,  she  posed  a threat  not  only  to  one  Romans  virility: 
they  painted  a picture  of  a foreign,  frenzied  queen  who  plotted  against  Rome  itself 
with  dangerous  dreams  of  grandeur  (Propertius  El.  3.11).  Although  the  surviving 
ancient  sources  are  hostile  (even  if  sometimes  ambiguous)  toward  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  it  would  be  inadvisable  simply  to  assume  that  Antony  and  Cleopatra’s 
defeat  was  inevitable.  In  3 1 BC,  Antony  still  had  many  attributes  to  make  him  at- 
tractive to  his  supporters;  indeed,  his  attempts  to  conquer  the  East  put  him  in  the 
footsteps  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Pompey,  and  Julius  Caesar  (Williams  2001, 195- 
196).  It  is  entirely  plausible  that  up  to  the  Battle  of  Actium,  Antony  had  real  sup- 
port not  only  in  the  East  but  even  at  Rome,  and  Octavian  had  an  uphill  ideological 
battle  to  fight  against  his  former  brother-in-law,  which  he  conducted  vigorously  in 
32  BC  and  thereafter.  The  inclusion  of  Cleopatra  in  Antony’s  plans,  however,  had 
the  potential  to  divert  provincial  attention  away  from  Rome,  and  it  is  tempting  to 
explore  whether  the  victor  of  Actium  had  to  reestablish  “the  centrality  of  Rome 
within  world  affairs,  as  the  seat  of  eternal  Victory  whose  headquarters  were  on  the 
purely  purified  Capitol”  and  subdue  any  ideas  of  rising  power  in  the  East  (Wil- 
liams 2001,  197).  It  is  possible,  as  we  will  suggest  was  the  case  with  Patras,  that 
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for  eastern  Mediterranean  regions  Alexandria  became  a viable  alternative  political 
center  to  Rome  through  the  partnership  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony. 

By  32-31  BC,  Patras  had  a long  history  of  involvement  with  Rome.  Although 
it  had  been  involved  in  the  Achaean  War  against  the  Romans,  which  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  Corinth  in  146  BC  by  Lucius  Mummius,  Patras’s  harbor  none- 
theless profited  from  the  destruction  of  its  neighbor,  which  led  to  increasing  ties  to 
the  West,  and  especially  to  Rome  (Rizakis  2001,  75;  1988, 454;  1989, 180;  Warren 
1999.  378,  388n59).  By  the  late  Republic,  Patras  was  important  as  a point  of  land- 
ing and  embarkation  for  Sulla  during  Rome’s  war  against  Mithridates,  and  in  the 
5 os  BC  Cicero’s  letters  reveal  that  the  city’s  port  was  a popular  destination  for  im- 
portant Roman  politicians,  including  Caesar  (ad  Att.  11.20, 11.21,  16.6;  ad  Fam. 
16.6, 7.28).  In  40  BC,  Antony  was  accorded  Greece  as  a part  of  the  Treaty  of  Brun- 
disium,  and  his  sojourn  in  Patras  in  the  winter  of  32  BC  with  Cleopatra,  as  related 
by  Dio  Cassius  (50.9.3),  is  the  most  likely  date  for  the  minting  of  the  first  issue 
under  consideration  (Fig.  1). 

This  coin  was  among  the  last  fractional  bronze  coins  minted  by  the  Greek 
city.  The  obverse  has  a diademed  portrait  of  Cleopatra  with  the  legend  BAIIAIIXA 
KAEOIIATPA  in  the  nominative  (with  cursive  E)  and  a reverse  with  the  headdress 
of  Isis  and  the  legend  AHAI AYIONOI  riATPEON  ( RPC  1. 1245).  Its  exact  denom- 
ination is  ambiguous,  since  its  size  and  weight  could  make  it  either  a hemiobol  or 
assarion , “but  similarities  to  the  earlier  hemiobols  indicate  that  it  too  belongs  to 
the  traditional  Greek  bronze  system”  (Kroll  1997, 127).  RPC  claims  that  the  magis- 
trate is  otherwise  unknown,  a premise,  to  my  knowledge,  heretofore  unchallenged. 

The  issue  has  been  explained  as  honorific,  perhaps  simply  because  Cleopatra 
was  in  town  (Regling,  ZfN,  1906, 395);  indeed,  this  coin  may  not  have  been  the  only 
expression  of  Patras’s  homage  to  the  Egyptian  queen.  Stephanos  Thomopoulos,  a 
nineteenth-century  historian  of  Patras,  reported  that  a relief  of  Cleopatra,  which 
has  since  disappeared,  was  found  in  the  city  (Rizakis  1995,  no.  99;  Thomopoulos 
1907, 170).  It  has  also  been  argued  that  through  the  use  of  the  title  BASILISSA  the 
city  acknowledged  “that  Patras  was  in  her  power,”3  but  what  kind  of  “power”  such 
language  entailed  is  unclear.  Are  we  to  believe  that  it  can  be  dismissed  as  simply 
honorific,  or  did  Patras  really  advertise  Cleopatra  as  its  queen?  Is  it  possible  to 
know  more  about  the  magistrate?  Can  we  say  more  about  the  iconography?  And, 
ultimately,  were  we  to  answer  these  questions,  can  we  develop  a picture  that  allows 
us  to  glean  how  Antony  and  Cleopatra  were  received  in  areas  of  Greece? 

Let  us  start  by  discussing  who  minted  the  coin  and  the  motivations  behind  its 
issue.  Cicero’s  letters  may  tell  us  a little  about  the  magistrate  who  minted  the  coin. 
In  46  BC,  the  orator  wrote  a letter  to  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus,  his  Roman  friend 


3.  RPC  1,  p.  39.  See  also  Koch,  ZfN,  1924,  92m. 
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acting  as  governor  of  Achaea,  to  recommend  his  client  and  intimate  friend  Lyson 
of  Patras.  Cicero  asked  Sulpicius  to  receive  Lyson  as  a friend  and  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  Lyson’s  son,  who  unfortunately  remains  nameless  in  the  letter.  Lyson’s 
son,  Cicero  relates,  was  adopted  by  a Roman  exile,  C.  Maenius  Gemellus,  who 
became  a citizen  of  Patras.  Cicero  specifically  tells  us  that  this  adoption  took  place 
under  the  laws  of  Patras,  and  at  the  time  of  the  letter  Maenius  had  passed  away, 
and  Cicero  wanted  Sulpicius’s  help  to  ensure  that  Lyson’s  son  received  his  proper 
inheritance.4 

Could  this  son  of  Lyson  be  the  magistrate  of  our  coin,  Agias  the  son  of  Ly- 
son? Such  a suggestion  must  remain  speculative,  but  if  Lyson’s  son  were,  as  Cicero 
describes  him,  an  adulescens  at  the  time  of  the  letter,  it  is  not  entirely  implausible 
that  he  minted  the  coin  of  Cleopatra  at  Patras  fourteen  years  later.  Furthermore, 
for  Achaea,  the  name  Lyson  is  only  attested  twice:  in  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  on 
this  coin  ( LGPN , vol.  3A).  The  name  Agias  is  attested  twice  for  Patras,  once  in  the 
second/first  century  BC  and  on  this  coin  (LGPN,  vol.  3A).  If  the  Lyson  of  Cicero’s 
acquaintance  and  the  issuer  of  the  coin  were  indeed  related  this  has  important 
ramifications  for  how  we  read  the  coin.  For  Lyson  was  a member  of  a leading 
family  in  Patras  with  a history  of  involvement  with  the  Romans.  In  the  same  let- 
ter of  Cicero  we  learn  that  Lyson  had  been  a Pompeian  partisan,  and  after  the 
defeat  at  Pharsalus  he  went  to  Rome  and  successfully  found  aid  from  his  Roman 
patrons,  including  Cicero,  so  that  his  property  was  protected  from  Caesar  (Cicero 
ad  Fam.  13.19.1).  Lyson’s  son  was  adopted  by  Maenius,  a Roman  exile,  according 
to  Patras’s  laws,5  and  Cicero  makes  it  clear  not  only  that  Maenius  was  his  client 
but  that  he  himself  has  a special  relationship  with  Lyson  (ad  Fam.  13.19.1:  Cum 
Lysone  Patrensi  est  mihi  quidem  hospitium  vetus,  quam  ego  necessitudinem  sancte 
colendam  puto).  In  addition,  it  may  be  possible  to  offer  further  evidence  of  ties 
between  Agias  and  Marc  Antony.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Maenius  Gemellus 
may  have  been  the  same  scandalous  Gemellus  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus 
who  organized  an  outrageous  banquet  for  his  elite  guests,  including  a consul  and 
the  tribunes  (Valerius  Maximus  9.1.8;  RE,  14:  254,  no.  20).  If  this  is  the  same  Ge- 
mellus, such  behavior  may  have  led  to  his  exile  in  Patras.  In  this  same  passage, 
Valerius  Maximus  also  says  that  two  noblewomen,  Mucia  and  Fulvia,  were  invited 
to  the  party  that  had  turned  his  house  into  a brothel.  Mucia  was  wife  to  Pompey 

4.  Cicero  ad.  Fam.  13.19.2:  Quae  ne  singula  enumerem,  totam  tibi  domum  commendo; 
in  his  adulescentem  filium  eius,  quern  C.  Maenius  Gemellus,  cliens  meus,  cum  in  calamitate 
exsili  sui  Patrensis  civis  foetus  esset,  Patrensium  legibus  adoptavit;  ut  eius  ipsius  herditatis  ius 
causamque  tueare. 

5.  Because  Maenius,  a Roman  exile  and  citizen  of  Patras,  adopted  Lyson  s son  according 
to  local  and  not  Roman  laws,  the  adopted  son  may  not  have  had  to  change  his  name  or 
patronymic;  see  Smith  (1967, 302-310). 
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and  Fulvia  was  married  to  the  scandalous  Clodius  and  eventually,  of  course,  Marc 
Antony.  This  information  is  undoubtedly  tenuous,  but  if  true,  then  Gemelluss  as- 
sociation with  Fulvia  may  help  explain  his  adoptive  son’s  later  ties  with  Marc  Ant- 
ony. However,  the  manuscripts  also  have  variant  readings  of  the  names  Mucia  and 
Fulvia,  including  the  otherwise  unknowns  Munia,  Fluvia,  and  Flavia.6 

While  the  details  of  these  personal  relationships  are  tentative,  the  larger  in- 
stitution of  Roman  patronage  in  the  provinces  of  which  Agias  was  a resident  was 
undeniably  real.  A system  of  patronage  accompanied  the  Roman  process  of  impe- 
rialism, and  the  political  networks  between  Rome  and  her  provinces  that  were  ce- 
mented during  the  Republic  evolved  in  the  Late  Republic  into  direct  ties  between 
Roman  patrons  and  provincial  cities  and  the  local  elite  (Badian  1958).  This  pro- 
cess, of  course,  only  accelerated  and  coalesced  after  Augustus,  turning  the  emperor 
into  the  ultimate  patron  of  the  Roman  Empire.  For  our  purposes,  it  is  notable 
that  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra’s  eventual  quartering  in  Patras  in  the  winter  of 
32  BC  was  but  the  final  stage  in  Antony’s  creation  of  social  networks  in  Greece. 
Consequently,  a consideration  of  his  career  in  the  region  helps  us  attain  a larger 
historical  and  numismatic  context  for  Agias’s  and  Patras’s  subsequent  attraction  to 
Cleopatra,  and  a realization  that  Patras  was  not  anomalous  in  its  veneration  of  the 
Egyptian  queen. 

Antony  stayed  in  Athens  after  his  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  42  BC  at 
Philippi  and,  as  stated  above,  in  40  BC  he  was  officially  accorded  Greece  as  a part 
of  the  division  of  land  in  the  Treaty  of  Brundisium.  Why  Antony  showed  such 
a strong  interest  in  this  province  after  the  death  of  Caesar  is  not  too  difficult  to 
comprehend;  it  formed  a crossroads  where  he  could  watch  Octavian  in  the  West 
as  well  as  raise  revenue  for  his  Eastern  campaigns  (Amandry  1982/3, 1).  As  one  of 
Antony’s  favorite  places  of  residence  during  the  Triumviral  period,  Athens’s  coin- 
age indirectly  reflects  his  presence.  Athenian  bronze  coinage  dated  to  39-37  BC, 
when  Antony  and  Octavia  wintered  in  Athens  as  newlyweds,  has  Dionysus  on  the 
obverse,  perhaps  in  honor  of  Antony  as  the  “New  Dionysus”  (Kroll  1993,  84-85, 
103,  cat.  nos.  140-142);  this  is  the  first  and  only  time  until  Hadrian  that  Dionysus 
is  depicted  on  the  obverse  of  Athenian  coins.7  Furthermore,  Antony’s  influence 
extended  to  the  recently  established  Roman  colonies  of  the  Peloponnese.  In  the 
coinage  issued  by  the  duoviri  of  Corinth,  a striking  number  of  men  have  direct 

6.  Flavia,  however,  is  a likely  corruption  due  to  the  name’s  late  antique  usage  as  a status 
marker. 

7.  The  reverse  depicts  Athena  advancing  r.,  holding  lowered  spear  in  r.  hand;  aegis  draped 
over  extended  1.  arm,  which  Kroll  suggests  alludes  to  Antony’s  marriage  with  Athena.  He 
also  notes  that  this  phenomenon  was  paralleled  in  Ephesus,  where  cistophoric  tetradrachms 
of  the  same  year  have  Antony’s  portrait  with  the  ivy  wreath  and  a standing  Dionysus  on  the 
reverse. 
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connections  with  Antony.  This  includes  Marcus  Insteius  Tectus,  a man  who  be- 
sieged Brutus  at  Mutina  with  Antony  in  43  BC  and  issued  coins  just  a year  later 
in  Corinth  ( RPC  1.1118-21),  and  three  men  who  as  fireedmen  agents  of  Antony 
minted  coins  as  duoviri:  M.  Antonius  Orestes  in  40  BC  ( RPC  1. 1122-3),  M.  Anto- 
nius  Theophilus  in  30  BC  ( RPC  1.1129-30),  and  his  son  M.  Antonius  Hipparchus 
(RPC  1.1134-5)  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  BC  (Spawforth  1996, 170;  Amandry 
1982/3,  2;  1988,  26-43).®  Moreover,  Corinth  minted  coinage  with  Marc  Antony’s 
portrait  between  39-36  BC  under  the  duoviri  P.  Aebutius  and  G.  Pinnius  ( RPC 
1.1124-6;  Amandry  1988,  36-37).*  The  colony  at  Dyme  also  offers  numismatic 
evidence  demonstrating  that  Antony  led  a second  deductio  at  the  site.  Originally 
called  Colonia  Iulia  Dumaeorum  and  abbreviated  CID  on  its  legends  (RPC  1.1283- 
4),  in  39-36  BC  a new  name  appears  with  the  abbreviation  CIAD,  or  Colonia  Iulia 
Antonia  Dumaeorum  (RPC  1.1285).  Antony  clearly  hoped  to  solidify  his  social 
networks  in  Greece,  and  thus  connected  himself  with  colonies  and  colonists  that 
were  naturally,  but  significantly,  made  up  of  veterans. 

Antony’s  influence  was  also  felt  through  the  legates  he  left  in  charge  of  his  af- 
fairs when  he  was  absent  on  his  Eastern  campaigns.  L.  Sempronius  Atratinus  was 
Antony’s  anti  strategos  in  Greece  between  39-36  BC  (LLS  9461  = IG IX,  2, 39),  and 
several  different  coinages  attributed  to  Atratinus  were  issued  while  he  was  allied 
with  Antony,  including  one  at  Sparta  and  the  so-called  Fleet  coinage.10  The  extent 
of  his  authority  as  a legate  of  Antony,  however,  was  even  documented  at  Patras;  in 
an  inscription  honoring  his  wife  Marcia  Censorina,  he  is  entitled  the  “patron”  and 
Ueuergetesn  of  the  city  (Rizakis  1998,  no.  33;  Moretti  1980/4)." 

Things  change,  however,  as  we  move  later  into  the  30s  BC,  when  it  is  clear  that 
Antony  aligned  himself  more  closely  with  Cleopatra  and  the  two  begin  to  share 
room  on  coinage.  Since  this  phenomenon  parallels  Patras’s  Cleopatra  coin,  it  is 

8.  For  Theophilus,  see  also  Plutarch  Ant.  67.7,  who  states  that  Antony  wrote  to  Theophilus 
after  his  defeat  at  Actium  asking  that  Theophilus  safely  hide  his  friends  in  Corinth  until  they 
made  peace  with  Octavian.  Plutarch  relates  that  his  son  Hipparchus  was  good  friends  with 
Antony  and,  living  in  Corinth,  was  the  first  of  Antony’s  freedmen  to  join  Octavian’s  camp. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  numismatic  evidence,  whereby  Hipparchus  as  duovir  issued  coins 
with  the  portrait  of  Augustus  and,  among  other  things,  his  grandsons  Lucius  and  Gaius. 

9.  It  seems  this  issue’s  types  were  directly  influenced  by  the  aurei  and  denarii  issued  by 
Antony  and  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  in  41-40  BC  in  Asia  Minor  after  their  reconcilia- 
tion. See  BMCRR  (2: 494-495),  Sydenham  nos.  1178-11798,  and  RRC  no.  521. 

10.  Sparta:  RPC  1,  no.  1101.  “Fleet-coinage”:  RPC  1,  nos.  1453-1461;  see  further  Amandry 
2008,  421-434.  Two  other  coinages  are  attributed  to  Atratinus,  that  of  Ionia  or  the  Troad 
(RPC  1,  no.  2226)  and  two  issues  of  Sicily  ( RPC  1,  nos.  653, 655). 

1 1.  For  this  Patrean  inscription  and  another  honoring  Marcia  Censorina  as  daughter  of  L. 
Marcius  Censorinus  (governor  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia  in  42-40  BC),  see  Rizakis,  Zoum- 
baki,  and  Kantirea  (2001,  nos.  ACH  164,  212,  pp.  86, 95). 
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well  worth  pursuing  the  Greek  issues  that  relate  to  the  Ptolemaic  queen.  Although 
her  portrait  appears  frequently  further  east  in  the  Mediterranean,  her  iconography 
seems  to  have  pervaded  Greece  as  well,  despite  the  fact  that  this  was  not  territory 
granted  to  her  or  her  children  by  Antony.  Aegium  issued  coins  signed  by  Theox- 
ios-Kletaios  that  have  the  head  of  Dionysus  on  the  obverse  and  a standing  eagle 
on  the  reverse.  Kroll  argues  that  the  head  of  Dionysus  is  a reference  to  Antony  and 
the  eagle  to  Cleopatra  and  thus  dates  this  coinage  and  the  other  issues  signed  by 
the  same  magistrate  to  just  before  Actium,  based  on  the  fact  that  in  32  BC  Antony 
divorced  Octavia  and  declared  his  alliance  with  Cleopatra  (Kroll  1993,  233,  cat. 
nos.  732-733)- 

Athens  also  put  out  coinage  with  the  obverse  of  Zeus  and  a reverse  of  either  a 
bearded  Dionysus  or  eagle  on  a thunderbolt  (Kroll  1993, 104-105,  cat  nos.  144- 
145).  Since  this  is  the  only  time  that  Athens  emitted  any  coinage  with  the  eagle  as  a 
device,  and  the  reverse  type  of  Dionysus  was  issued  contemporaneously,  it  is  likely, 
that  iconographic  reference  is  being  made  to  both  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (Kroll 
1993, 105). 12  That  the  Athenians  would  do  so  should  not  be  so  surprising,  since  we 
know  they  honored  Antony  and  Cleopatra  in  other  ways;  according  to  Dio  Cassius 
(50.15.12),  the  city  set  up  statues  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony  in  the  guise  of  gods  on 
the  Acropolis  that  were  hurled  down  by  thunderbolts  as  portents  of  their  coming 
defeat  at  Actium.  Kroll  argues  that  we  cannot  date  these  coins  until  32  BC  because 
Cleopatra  was  unpopular  with  the  Athenians,  who  loved  Octavia,  and  thus  did 
not  win  honors  from  them  until  that  year  (Plutarch  Ant.  57.1-2);  to  that  end  the 
Athenians  would  only  “refer  to  the  Kingdom  of  Egypt  rather  than  to  Kleopatra,  the 
new  Isis,  directly”  (Kroll  1993, 104). 

If  we  accept  Kroll’s  argument,  then  the  minting  of  the  Cleopatra  coin  at  Pa- 
tras fits  into  a larger  pattern  of  numismatic  evidence.  In  other  words,  Antony  was 
clearly  proactive  in  his  role  as  patron  of  certain  cities  in  Greece,  and  this  is  clearly 
demonstrated  numismatically.  Nonetheless,  the  possible  appearance  of  Cleopatra 
in  other  civic  coinages  of  Greece  (i.e.,  Athens  and  Aegium)  adds  a new  dimension 
to  Agias’s  coin  at  Patras  and  demonstrates  that  her  presence  as  a Hellenistic  patron 
had  been  added  to  Agias’s  status  as  a Roman  client.  Although  Lyson’s  family  had 
been  under  the  patronage  of  Cicero  and  had  once  traveled  to  Rome  to  settle  ac- 
counts and  protect  their  interests  in  Greece,  this  coin  shows  that  the  family  had 
redirected  their  allegiance  to  Cleopatra,  to  whom  Antony  was  now  allied,  in  order 
to  protect  their  interests.  This  is  indicative  of  where  Agias  thought  he  should  turn 


12.  Nonetheless,  it  is  still  perhaps  curious  that  a more  direct  allusion  to  Cleopatra  was  not 
chosen,  especially  considering  that  her  role  as  the  New  Isis  might  more  aptly  complement 
Antony’s  role  as  the  New  Dionysus. 
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as  a client.  That  is  to  say  that  Agias’s  services  as  a client,  supporter,  and  local  advo- 
cate were  focused  on  Cleopatra,  more  than  likely  with  Antony’s  blessing,  and  thus 
the  perceived  center  of  power  had  shifted  to  Alexandria  rather  than  Rome  for  this 
leading  family  in  the  East.  Kroll  has  also  briefly  argued  along  these  lines  for  this 
Patrean  coin  not  based  on  the  magistrate  but  on  its  denomination  and  imagery: 
“Cleopatra  herself  was  a Greek  queen,  and  may  have  been  honored  above  all  be- 
cause her  kingdom  represented  a hopeful  alternative  to  Roman  dominance.  If  so, 
the  absence  of  a Patras  portrait  coin  for  Antony  was  not  mere  oversight”  (Kroll 
1997, 127). 

The  reasons,  beyond  Antony’s  encouragement,  that  Agias  would  accept  Cleo- 
patra as  a patron  can  be  deduced  from  the  imagery  on  the  coin.  Since  the  absence 
of  Antony  is  striking,  it  should  be  discussed  first.  His  nonappearance  has  several 
possible  explanations,  not  all  mutually  exclusive.  First,  the  Senate  had  declared 
war  only  on  Cleopatra  (Dio  50.4.4-5),  and  since  the  war  was  nominally  against  her 
and  her  alone,  the  city  advertised  its  support  of  the  official  enemy  of  the  Roman 
empire  with  this  coin.  This  fact  cannot  be  emphasized  enough  and  is  too  often 
ignored  by  the  brief  commentaries  on  this  issue.  The  decision  to  honor  Cleopatra 
while  she  was  the  declared  enemy  of  Rome  with  her  portrait  and,  in  particular,  in 
the  name  of  a local  magistrate,  deserves  primary  attention.  Agias’s  advertisement 
that  he  had  something  to  do  with  minting  this  coin  was  undoubtedly  a bold  politi- 
cal move,  since  it  publicized  the  connections  that  he  and  Patras  possessed  with  an 
enemy  of  Rome.  This  was  dangerous,  because  as  a client  ruler  Cleopatra  had  not 
only  failed  to  respect  the  maiestas  populi  Romani  but  was  actively  threatening  it 
(Reinhold  1981/2);  thus  Patras  was  supporting  an  official  betrayer  of  fides  as  its 
own  patron.  Furthermore,  as  we  have  seen,  Agias’s  family  may  have  had  a history 
of  personal  connections  with  Rome. 

But  who  would  have  seen  this  rather  seditious  coin?  The  small  denomina- 
tion of  the  coin  suggests  that  it  was  intended  for  circulation  in  local  markets  and 
was  presumably  seen  by  Patreans,  Antony’s  and  Cleopatra’s  soldiers,  and  neigh- 
boring cities;  thus  the  coin’s  advertisement  that  Patras  supported  the  queen,  and 
the  lack  of  any  reference  to  Antony,  symbolically  reinforced  the  absence  of  Rome 
in  the  mind  of  the  local  observers  of  the  coin.  Hence  the  advertised  adherence  to 
Cleopatra  may  have  been  meant  implicitly  to  boost  local  support  for  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  rather  than  simply  to  serve  as  an  honorific  image.  I would  also  suggest 
that  Cleopatra  was  a suitable  figure  for  the  coinage  since  her  name  is  in  part  shared 
with  the  polis  (i.e.,  CleoPATRA);  coins  that  used  wordplay  as  a basis  for  types  were, 
of  course,  not  uncommon  in  Greece. 

Why  Cleopatra  should  have  any  appeal,  however,  still  needs  to  be  explained. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  unpopularity  of  Roman  rule  in  Greece  was  a 
problem  for  the  Triumvirate  and,  in  fact,  had  to  be  addressed  by  Augustus  after 
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Actium  (Levick  1996,  65  iff).  Perhaps,  then,  Antony’s  promotion  of  Cleopatra  as 
his  ally  was  his  attempt  to  quell  Greek  discontent  over  Rome’s  rather  unfamiliar 
cultural  presence,  because  the  influence  of  a Macedonian  monarch  was  more  fa- 
miliar. Michael  Grant  already  addressed  this  problem  when  he  wrote:  “[Cleopa- 
tra’s] contribution  to  the  principate  was  a warning  that,  if  Greek  symbolism  was 
necessary  to  rule  the  Greeks,  the  princeps  must,  without  a Greek  colleague,  com- 
bine it  in  his  own  many-sided  Imperial  personality. . . . For  [a]  numismatic  study 
she  and  Antony  illustrate  the  complexity  of  the  Romano-Hellenistic  tradition  to 
which  Augustus’s  portrait-coinage  succeeded”  ( F1TA , 374). 

Patras  was  a Greek  city  openly  honoring  a Hellenic  queen,  and  thus  a moti- 
vating factor  for  issuing  this  coinage  was  an  acknowledgment  of  a shared  cultural 
heritage  not  as  yet  recognized  with  Rome.  Moreover,  it  was  not  unusual  for  Hel- 
lenistic monarchs  to  fight  alongside  Roman  generals,  so  Antony’s  promotion  of  the 
queen  would  not  have  been  completely  without  precedent  or  purpose,  especially  if 
he  wanted  to  ensure  the  loyalty  of  the  provinces  by  encouraging  Cleopatra’s  influ- 
ence in  the  East. 

But  how  “Hellenic”  could  Cleopatra  have  seemed  to  the  Greeks,  especially 
given  that  her  kingdom  had  its  foundations  in  Egypt  and  was  of  Macedonian  de- 
scent? Such  a supposition  may  even  be  undermined  by  the  appearance  of  the  Isis 
headdress  on  the  reverse  and  its  concomitant  Egyptian  heritage.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  headdress  is  a reference  to  an  actual  cult  of  Isis  at  Patras  (Rizakis 
1995,  184,  no.  273),  in  which  case  it  would  be  the  only  evidence  for  it  at  this  time; 
but  such  an  interpretation  is  also  unnecessary.  Cleopatra  was  widely  referred  to  as 
the  “New  Isis”  (Plutarch  Ant.  54.6;  Dio  50.5.3,  50.25.3).  Nonetheless,  as  far  as  the 
numismatic  evidence  is  concerned,  the  headdress  seems  to  have  been  used  only  as 
a control  mark  on  Cleopatra’s  coins  in  Alexandria  (BMC,  Ptolemies  Kings  of  Egypt, 
p.  122,  no.  i),and  it  has  no  direct  parallel  as  a type  anywhere  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean during  this  period,  although  the  famous  Syrian  coins  with  Cleopatra’s  and 
Antony’s  portrait  and  the  legend  BAXIAIZXA  KAEOnATPA  ©EA  NEOTEPA  prob- 
ably offer  numismatic  evidence  for  Cleopatra’s  connection  with  the  epithet  “New 
Isis”  further  east.13  The  eagle  and  thunderbolt  type  was  not  chosen  as  a reverse  at 
Patras,  unlike  at  Aegium  and  Athens.  Instead  the  coin  bore  an  image  of  the  queen 
as  a goddess  that  Greeks  already  associated  with  Cleopatra. 

Although  post- Actium  Roman  poets  famously  used  Isis’s  religious  symbol- 
ism as  a language  for  denouncing  Eastern  fanaticism  (Wyke  2002,  212-214),  this 
same  Roman  climate  that  was  hostile  toward  the  cult  of  Isis  also  did  not  recog- 
nize the  popularity  of  the  cult  throughout  the  Mediterranean,  let  alone  the  city  of 


13.  RPC  1. 4094-6.  On  the  reading  of  this  legend  see  Howgego  (1993,  203)  contra  Buttrey 
1954- 
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Rome.  The  cult  of  Isis  had  spread  dramatically  across  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
first  century  BC,  and  not  just  in  those  areas  that  were  influenced  by  the  Ptolemaic 
Empire  (Goudchaux  2001, 130-131),  such  as  southern  Asia  Minor  (Magie  1953). 
The  role  of  Greeks  as  much  as  Egyptians  in  disseminating  the  cult  should  not  be 
underestimated  (Bricault  2001, 148);  for  example,  inscriptions  concerning  Corin- 
thian devotees  of  Isis  are  found  within  and  outside  Corinth  in  the  second  and  first 
centuries  BC  (Smith  1977, 225-227).  Furthermore,  the  cult’s  expansion  had  begun 
to  transform  the  Egyptian  nature  of  the  cult,  especially  given  that  traders  from 
non-Egyptian  regions  were  the  ones  exporting  the  cult,  so  that  it  gained  a univer- 
sal appeal  untethered  by  strictly  Egyptian  connotations  (Goudchaux  2001,  131; 
Smith  1977,  228ff).  Although  in  Cleopatra’s  period  such  a transformation  did  not 
completely  remove  Egypt  from  conceptions  of  the  cult,  the  use  of  the  headdress 
did  not  necessarily  make  Cleopatra— to  Greek  eyes— the  exotic  foreigner  that  the 
later  Augustan  poets  presented. 

With  all  of  this  in  mind,  then,  how  does  this  coin  complete  our  picture  of  the 
historical  circumstances  of  one  city  in  Greece  at  the  end  of  the  Republic?  As  stated 
above,  Patras  was  an  area  with  important  western  ties  before  the  appearance  of 
Antony,  and  his  efforts  to  strengthen  his  authority  in  Achaea  were  of  paramount 
importance  when  war  finally  broke  out  between  him  and  his  former  brother-in- 
law.  Antony  came  to  dominate  Achaea  not  only  through  his  frequent  visits  to 
Greek  cities  and  his  network  of  Roman  men  with  strong  influence  in  the  region, 
but  also,  if  the  son  of  Lyson  was  involved  in  this  coinage,  we  can  see  that  some 
Greek  alliances  had  shifted  from  Rome  to  Alexandria  with  the  encouragement  of 
Antony.  This  coinage  may  not  have  been  issued  just  because  Cleopatra  and  Antony 
were  in  town;  instead  the  coin  might  represent  a family  of  former  Roman  clients 
redirecting  their  allegiance  to  those  on  whom  they  thought  they  could  rely  in  or- 
der to  protect  their  wellbeing.  Again,  it  would  be  fascinating  to  know  what  plans 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  possessed  had  they  been  victorious,  and  here  there  is  an  in- 
dication that  a local  city  was  ready  to  face  that  future.  Indeed,  we  can  then  dismiss 
the  notion  that  because  her  customary  title  BASILISSA  is  used  Patras  was  under 
her  singular  control;  what  plans  Antony  and  Cleopatra  had  were  they  successful  in 
conquering  Octavian  remains  necessarily  in  doubt,  but  we  might  gather  that  joint 
rule  was  not  out  of  the  question. 

Of  course  Antony  and  Cleopatra  lost  their  battle,  and  what  happens  next  in 
Patras’s  coinage  is  extremely  telling,  although  the  following  interpretation  may 
prove  controversial.  A silver  coin  of  Patras  has  the  head  of  Zeus  on  the  obverse  and 
a wreath  encircling  the  name  of  Agys  Aischrionos  on  the  reverse  with  the  mono- 
gram of  Patras  ( RPC  1.000;  Fig.  2).  Although  the  date  of  this  coin  was  originally 
believed  to  be  pre-146  BC,  recent  work  has  suggested  a post-146  date  (Boehringer 
1991;  Warren  1999b).  Warren,  moreover,  has  proposed  an  exact  date  for  this  coin 
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based  on  the  wreath  of  the  reverse.  This  wreath  does  not  look  like  conventional 
Greek  wreaths,  and  in  particular  the  arcs  at  the  bottom  of  the  wreath  cannot  be 
ribbons,  which  instead  are  at  the  top  of  the  wreath.  Rather,  she  suggests,  these 
arcs  represent  the  prows  of  ships.  This  wreath,  then,  would  be  a corona  navalis, 
the  crown  awarded  for  naval  victories.14  Furthermore,  Agrippa  is  the  only  certain 
recipient  of  this  crown  up  to  and  including  the  reign  of  Augustus  for  services  ren- 
dered against  Sextus  Pompeius  in  36  BC.15  Dio  tells  us  that  Agrippa  took  Patras 
in  31  BC,  after  the  blockade  of  Actium  had  begun  (Dio  50.13.5),  on  the  basis  of 
which  Warren  suggests  that  this  coin  was  issued  in  that  year  with  the  depiction  of 
the  crown  “as  a flattering  reference  to  Agrippa  and  to  placate  him  and  Octavian 
after  the  city’s  previous  support  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra”  (Warren  1999, 387115  5). 
Walker  has  subsequently  adopted  this  date  and  used  it  tentatively  to  date  other 
possible  post- 146  coins.16 

How  soon  this  coin  was  minted  after  Actium  is  uncertain,  especially  since  the 
date  for  the  founding  of  the  colony  of  Patras  is  controversial.  No  source — literary, 
epigraphic,  numismatic,  or  archaeological — gives  a precise  date  for  the  original 
founding,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  a date  of  16  BC  or  14  BC  is  appropriate 
(Rizakis  1998,  2407).  Rizakis,  however,  has  also  argued  that  there  were  two  foun- 
dations of  the  colony:  one  immediately  after  Actium  and  another  in  16/5  BC,  and 
that  is  why  there  are  contradictions  in  the  sources  (Rizakis  i998>  24-28).  This  coin 
may  have  a bearing  on  the  debate,  since  it  was  struck  in  the  name  of  the  Greek  city, 
not  the  Roman  colony.  If  Warren’s  suggestion  is  correct  that  these  types  were  intro- 
duced following  Agrippa’s  capture  of  Patras  in  3 1 BC  “to  placate  him  and  Octavian 
after  city’s  previous  support  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra”  (Warren  1999,  387055), 
then  this  suggests  that  the  foundation  of  the  colony  was  not  immediate. 

It  has  been  noted  that  after  Actium,  Augustus  instituted  a policy  to  stabilize 
Greece,  and  the  establishment  of  Roman  colonies  was  meant  to  create  sites  favor- 
able to  Rome  that  were  situated  among  the  Greek  cities  (Rizakis  1997,  15;  Al- 
cock  1993, 141).  If  Patras  was  soon  turned  into  a colony  after  Actium,  then  it  was 


14.  While  the  other  depictions  of  the  corona  navalis  on  coins  do  not  look  exactly  like  this 
Patrean  coin  (so  Maxfield  [1981,  pi.  la-c],  citing  BMCRE  Augustus  721,  BMCRE  Augustus 
669,  and  BMCRE  Tiberius  161),  artistic  license  could  explain  the  variability  of  appearance. 

15.  Maxfield  1981,  75,  citing  Livy  Perioch.  129,  Velleius  2.81.3,  Seneca  de  Benef.  3.32.4, 
Pliny  Nat.  Hist.  16.3,  Dio  49.14.3.  Maxfield  also  notes  that  Pliny  the  Elder  is  the  only  literary 
source  that  tells  us  of  another  recipient  of  this  award.  According  to  Pliny  the  Elder,  Pompey 
the  Great  gave  the  crown  to  Varro  for  his  help  against  the  pirates.  Although  Maxfield  wise- 
ly does  not  dismiss  Pliny’s  story,  Agrippa  is  still  the  only  recipient  who  would  matter  for 
Patras. 

16.  See  LHS  Numismatics,  Auction  96,  8-9  May  2006.  Coins  of  Peloponnesos:  The  BCD 
Collection  (138). 
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not  necessarily  punished  for  its  support  of  Antony.  Indeed,  Pausanias  tells  us  that 
when  the  colony  was  founded  by  Augustus,  “he  granted  freedom  to  the  Patraeans, 
and  to  no  other  Achaeans;  and  he  granted  also  all  the  other  privileges  that  the 
Romans  are  accustomed  to  bestow  on  their  colonists”  (Pausanias  7.18.7).  Further- 
more, Patras  seems  to  have  been  given  authority  over  the  territories  of  southern 
Aetolia,  cities  of  West  Lokris  (with  the  exception  of  Amphissa),  and  the  lake  of 
Kalydon  (Strabo  10.2.21;  Pausanias  7.18.8, 10.38.9;  Rizakis  1998,  28n4;  Kahrstedt 
1950).  The  statue  of  Artemis  Laphria  that  was  originally  from  Kalydon  was  also 
given  to  Patras  (Pausanias  7.18.8).  Indeed,  the  image  of  Artemis  Laphria  would 
become  quite  prevalent  in  the  coinage  of  Patras  from  the  time  of  Nero,  perhaps  as 
a testament  to  Augustus’s  gift  and  to  the  imperial  cult  as  well,  which  we  know  was 
connected  with  the  cult  of  Artemis  Laphria  at  Patras. 

Agreeing  with  Warren’s  assessment  of  this  coin,  then,  we  must  assume  that 
someone  at  Patras,  if  not  Agys  himself,  knew  how  to  pay  homage  to  Agrippa  and 
his  achievements  directly  without  having  to  put  his  portrait  on  the  coin.  These  sil- 
ver coins  may  have  been  used  to  help  pay  the  victor’s  troops  after  Actium,  and  this 
naval  symbol  therefore  may  have  also  been  especially  appropriate  since  Octavian’s 
triumph  was  accomplished  by  his  fleets.  The  immediacy  with  which  these  coins 
were  struck  is  particularly  remarkable  when  we  think  that  Augustus  may  have 
penalized  Patras  by  ensuring  that  Roman  veterans  governed  the  city  but  also  re- 
warded it  with  the  privilege  of  synoecism.  The  princeps’s  vision  seems  to  have  been 
of  colonies  existing  as  a fusion  of  Roman  and  Greek  elements,  which  is  indeed  the 
message  that  was  blessed  by  Antony  with  the  minting  of  Agias’s  coin  in  the  winter 
of  32  BC,  as  I have  argued  above. 

We  shall  end  here  at  the  opening  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  it  is  worth  noting 
again  that  two  coins  from  the  city  of  Patras  have  enabled  us  to  glimpse  the  world 
of  local  politics  at  a time  when  Octavian’s  victory  was  far  from  certain.  Patras  may 
have  had  a natural  affinity  to  Cleopatra  for  several  reasons,  including  a shared 
ancestry  and,  to  a certain  extent,  onomastics,  but  here  we  have  also  seen  the  local 
elite  display  their  loyalty  via  their  knowledge  of  sophisticated  imagery  and  detail. 
For  on  one  coin,  Agias,  the  son  of  Lyson,  knew  to  display  the  Isis  headdress  and 
thus  herald  all  of  the  connotations  of  Cleopatra  as  a New  Isis  that  were  already 
demonstrated  by  statues  at  Athens.  Subsequently,  Agys  Aischronios  demonstrated 
loyalty  to  Octavian  and  Agrippa  by  the  image  of  the  corona  navalis,  revealing  the 
martial  prowess,  domination,  and  skill  of  the  new  ruling  family.  Ultimately,  Agys 
Aischronios’s  coin  also  proves  that  Patras  was  not  punished  for  its  previous  fidelity 
to  the  foreign  queen  (and  Antony),  and  thus  as  the  pax  Augusta  settled  in  so  ended 
the  need  for  the  city  to  choose  sides.  If  anything,  these  two  coins  remind  us  that 
Rome’s  treatment  of  its  provinces  required  a delicate  touch,  and  although  leading 
Roman  men  were  intrusive  in  local  politics,  it  was  also  the  case  that  under  Roman 
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imperialism  certain  elements  of  regional  identities  could  not  be  denied,  even  if 
they  were  tamed. 
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Le  monnayage  de  L.  Sempronius  Atratinus  revisite 

Plates  86-95  Michel  Amandry* 


This  article  presents  an  updated  catalogue  of  the  coinage  of  L.  Sempronius 
Atratinus  and  new  thoughts  on  the  minting  location,  date,  and  denominations 
of  the  coinage. 

Pr£s  de  vingt  ans  se  sont  6coules  depuis  la  parution  du  corpus  du  monnayage  de 
ceux  que  Ion  appelle  traditionnellement  les  «pr6fets  de  la  flotte»  d Antoine.1  Apr£s 
avoir  repris  lfctude  du  numeraire  de  L.  Calpurnius  Bibulus  en  1998, 2 il  in  a sembl6 
utile  de  revisiter  aujourd’hui  le  monnayage  de  L.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

* michel.amandry@bnf.fr 

1.  M.  Amandry,  MLe  monnayage  en  bronze  de  Bibulus,  Atratinus  et  Capito,”  Revue  su- 
isse  de  Numismatique  (RSN)  65,  1986,  p.  73-103  (article  cit6  ici  Amandry  1986);  RSN  66, 
1987,  p.  101-133  et  RSN  69,  1990,  p.  65-96.  On  retrouve  ces  monnayages  dans  A.  Bur- 
nett, M.  Amandry  et  P.  P.  Ripollds,  Roman  Provincial  Coinage  ( RPC)  I.  From  the  death 
of  Caesar  to  the  death  of  Vitellius  (44  BC-AD  69 ),  Londres-Paris,  20063.  Pour  le  materiel 
suppl&nentaire  public  ici,  mes  remerciements  vont  & C.  Clay,  J.  Guillemain,  F.  Planet,  C. 
Stannard,  H.  Voegtli,  R.  Witschonke.— Les  monnaies  reproduces  sur  les  planches  sont 
marquees  dun  ast^risque— II  mest  particuli&rement  agreable  de  contribuer  au  volume  du 
150*  anniversaire  de  TANS.  Peu  de  socides  numismatiques  savantes  ont  £t£  cremes  avant 
FANS : la  Royal  Numismatic  Society  en  1836  et  la  Soci£t£  royale  beige  en  1841.  Toutes 
les  autres  grandes  soci6t6s  europ6ennes  sont  n6es  apr£s  1858  (1865  en  France ; 1873  en 
Su&de ; 1879  en  Suisse  enfin  1892  en  Italie).  Mon  premier  contact  avec  TANS  date  de 
1984  : bientdt  25  ans  de  contacts  frequents,  d amities  fiddes,  de  souvenirs  communs  festifs. 

2.  M.  Amandry,  “The  coinage  of  Bibulus  again,”  Coins  of  Macedonia  and  Rome : Essays  in 
Honour  of  Charles  Hersh  (6d.  A.  Burnett,  U.  Wartenberg  et  R.  Witschonke),  Londres,  1998, 
p.  185-188  et  pi.  26-28. 
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Catalogue 

On  trouvera  la  liste  des  collections  publiques  et  privees  dans  RSN  65,  1986,  p. 
76-77.  II  convient  dy  ajouter  la  collection  du  Castelvecchio  de  Wrone  publiee  par 
F.  Schmidt-Dick  et  al.,  Die  Romischen  Miinzen  des  Medagliere  im  Castelvecchio  zu 
Verona,  TNRB  9,  Vienne,  1995. 

I.  Serie  lourde 

A.  Sesterce,  bronze  au  plomb,  33-38  mm,  20,36  g (15  exs.).  Axe:  variable 
RSN  65, 1986,  p.  80-81,  A et  RSN  69, 1990,  p.  66  ( corrigendum ) et  67  ( ad- 
denda);  RPC  1453;  Sear3  279 

M*ANI*IMP*TER*COS»DES»ITER*ET*TER*lll*VIR*R»P*C;  tte  nue  d’Antoine 
a gauche  faisant  face  au  buste  drap£  d’Octavie  k droite 
L»ATRATINVS*AVGVR»COS*DESIG;  quadrige  d’hippocampes  a droite  con- 
duit par  un  couple  (Antoine  et  Octavie  represents  en  Poseidon  et  Am- 
phitrite);  dans  le  champ  a gauche,  HS;  sous  le  quadrige,  A et  osselet. 

1. *  Di  Ri  a.  Bologne  185;  22,30  g;  8h. 

2. *  b.  Vente  Numismatica  Ars  Classica  15,  18/V/1999,  230; 

22,70  g;  2h. 

3. *  D2  R2  a.  New  York  ANS  1944.100.7100;  21,77  g (percee);  lh. 

4.  b.  Coll.  RBW  (ex  NumCirc  vol.  LXXIX,  n°  3,  March  1971, 

2747  et  vol.  LXXXV,  n°  10,  October  1977,  9735;  Triton 
XI,  coll.  Villemur , 8-9  Jan.  2008,  lot  450);  20,80  g;  i2h. 

5.  c.  Florence  35824;  16,05  g;  - 

6. *  D2  R3  a.  VenteBirkleretWaddell,7/XII/i979,284(exSotheby,coll. 

Montagu,  23-28/III/1896,  687;  Glendining,  coll.  Hall,  I, 

1 9/VII/ 1950, 68  5;  MM/Leu,  coll.  Niggeler,  21  -22/X/ 1966, 
991;  MM  LII,  19-20/VI/1975,  508);  20,62  g;  ?. 

7-  b.  Venise  Museo  Archeologico  3850;  25,33g;  i2h. 

8.*  D2  R4  a.  Vente  Hauck  et  Aufhauser  14,  6-7/X/1998,  272;  18,03 

g;  9h. 

9*  D2  R5  a.  Coll.  C.  C.  Vermeule  (ex  Glendining,  coll.  Ryan,  2/ 

IV/1952,  2245);  20,99  g;  2- 


3.  D.  R.  Sear,  The  history  and  coinage  of  the  Roman  Imperators  49-27  BC,  Londres,  1998. 
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10.*  D3 

R5 

a. 

Budapest  33/1959;  29,30  g;  9h. 

11*  D3 

R6 

a. 

Berlin  1203/1931;  19,74  g;  6h. 

12.*  D3 

R7 

a. 

Coll.  L.  Chaurand;  17,07  g;  ?. 

13. 

b. 

Paris  BnF  FG  851;  14,82  g;  9h. 

14.  D3 

R8 

a. 

Rome  SPQR  Medagliere  comunale;  20,33  g (percee  en 
deux  endroits);  ?. 

15-  D3 

R? 

a. 

Zurich  ZB  510;  i5,66g;  nh. 

B.  Tressis,  bronze,  30-35  mm,  16,69  g (8  exs.).  Axe:  var. 

RSN  65, 1986,  p.  81,  B et  RSN  69,  1990,  p.  67,  addenda;  RPC  1454;  Sear 
280 

M»A£ff»IMP*TER»COS»DES»ITER*ET*TER*lll*VIR*R*P*C;  tftes  nues  accotees 
d’Antoine  et  d’Octave  k gauche  faisant  face  au  buste  drape  d’Octavie  k 
droite 

L*ATRATINVS*AVGVR*COS«DESIG;  trois  galores  sous  voile  k droite;  au- 
dessus  des  proues,  lituus;  au-dessous,  f et  trisk£le. 


1.* 

Di 

Ri 

a. 

Vienne  35875;  17.22  g;  nh. 

2. 

b. 

Cortona;  14.85  g;  ?. 

3* 

Di 

R2 

a. 

Vente  J.  Matter  XXVIII,  coll.  V.  Ruzicka,  8/XII/84,  18; 
19.20  g;  3h. 

4-* 

D2 

Ri 

a. 

Coll.  RBW  (ex  Peus  355,  27/IV/1998,  246);  14.40  g;  2h. 

5-* 

D2 

R2 

a. 

Rome  Museo  nazionale;  17,19  g;  ?. 

6.* 

D2 

R3 

a. 

Berlin  220/1907  (ex  J.  Hirsch,  coll.  I-B,  27/V/1907,  494); 
16,73  g;  6h. 

7* 

D2 

R4 

a. 

Vienne  35873;  17.50  g;  8h. 

8.* 

d3 

R5 

a. 

Coll.  RBW  (ex  VSO  C.  Burgan,  30/VI/ 1987,  355;  Vente 

Numismatica  Ars  Classica  1, 29-30/III/1989, 756);  16,45 
g:  7h. 
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Digitized  by 


C.  Dupondius,  bronze  au  plomb,  24-31  mm,  11,81  g (19  exs.).  Axe:  variable 
RSN  65,  1986,  p.  82,  C et  RSN  69,  1990,  p.  67,  addenda ; RPC  1455;  Sear 
281 

M*ANT*IMP»TER»COS*DES*ITER*ET*TER*lll*VIR*R*P*C;  tetes  nues  accolees 
d’Antoine  et  d’Octave  a gauche  faisant  face  au  buste  drape  d’Octavie  a 
droite 

L*ATRATINVS*AVGVR*COS*DESIG;  deux  galores  sous  voile  k droite;  au- 
dessus,  de  part  et  d’autre  des  voiles,  bonnets  des  Dioscures;  au-dessus  ou 
devant  les  proues,  lituus;  au-dessous,  B 


1.* 

Di 

Ri 

a. 

Oxford;  11,80  g;  lh. 

2. 

b. 

New  York  ANS  1944.100.7105;  n,33  g;  i2h. 

3- 

c. 

Coll.  RBW  (ex  vente  Elsen  64,  2/XJI/2000,  744); 
11,56  g;  nh. 

4-* 

Di 

R2 

a. 

V6rone  2952;  11,16  g;  2h. 

5-* 

Di? 

r3 

a. 

Classical  Numismatic  Group  Electronic  Auctions  188, 
28/V/08, 193  (ex  coll.  S.  Wagner);  11,42  g;  3h. 

6.* 

D2 

r4 

a. 

Munich;  13,16  g;  3h. 

7-* 

D2 

R5 

a. 

Utrecht  GM  1914;  10,21  g;  loh. 

8.* 

D2 

R6 

a. 

Vienne  Universite;  11,39  g;  ?• 

9* 

D2 

R7 

a. 

Coll.  RBW  (ex  vente  Vecchi,  coll.  Fallani,  13/IX/1996, 
640);  9,60  g;  9h. 

10. 

D2 

R? 

a. 

Vienne  5413;4  8,i5g;5h. 

11/ 

d3 

R8 

a. 

Oslo  UMK  70;  14,60  g;  6h. 

12.* 

b. 

Vienne  35874;  13.94  g;  i^h. 

13- 

c. 

Autrefois  coll.  P.  V.;  10,34  g;  i2h. 

14* 

d3 

r9 

a. 

Vente  Helbing63,  coll.  Prix,  29/IV/1931,  315;  11,1  og;  ?. 

15- 

d3 

Rio 

a. 

Coll.  RBW;5  12,06  g;  ? 

4.  Peut-etre  le  coin  R7,  mais  retouch^. 

5.  “Acquis  de  Spink : reproduit  dans,"  The  Celator  14,  7,  July  2000,  p.  30. 
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16.  D3  R11  a.  Paris  BnF  FG  4599;  11,77  g;  i2h. 

17.  D3  R12  a.  Venise  Museo  Archeologico  3851;  14,22  g;  lh. 

18. *  D3  R13  a.  Paris  BnF  FG  4597;  9,72  g;  nh. 

19.  D?  R13  a.  Florence  38525;  16,70  g;  ?. 

Autre  exemplaire 

20.  D?  R?  a.  Coll.  RBW  (ex  vente  Classical  Numismatic  Group  MBS 

61,  25/IX/2002, 1028;  9,75  g;  lh. 

D.  As,  bronze,  22-24  mm,  9,68  g (21  exs.).  Axe:  variable 

RSN  65,  1986,  p.  82-83,  D et  RSN  69,  1990,  p.  67,  addenda-,  RPC  1456; 
Sear  282 

M*ANT •IMP*TER*COS*DES*ITER»ET *TER*I  I l-VI  R»R»P*C;  tete  nue  dAntoine 
accolee  au  buste  drape  d’Octavie  k droite 

L»ATRATINVS*AVGVR*COS«DESIG;  galore  sous  voile  a droite;  entre  la 
poupe  et  la  voile  ou  sous  la  galore.  A;  sous  la  proue,  tfite  de  Gorgone;  au- 
dessus  de  la  proue,  lituus 

1.*  Di  Ri  a.  New  York  ANS  1944.100.7110;  11,49  g;  nh. 

2*  Di  R2  a.  Glasgow  H 1895;  7,71  g;  ?. 

3.  b.  Coll.  RBW  (ex  vente  Spink  Geneve  1 5— 16/II/1977,  215); 

10,74  g;  I2h. 


4.* 

c. 

Copenhague  1264;  11,97  g;  9h. 

5- 

d. 

Coll.  RBW;  11,08  g;  2h. 

6.* 

D2 

R3 

a. 

Vienne  35878  (T  4107);  7,34  g;  i2h. 

7- 

b? 

Stock  Lanz  (1990);  12,04  g;  4h. 

8* 

D2 

R4 

a. 

Berlin  60/1914;  9,24  g;  nh. 

9* 

D2 

R5 

a. 

Berlin  969/1904;  9,58  g;  i2h. 

10* 

D2 

R6 

a. 

Autrefois  coll.  S.  Wagner;  8,16  g;  i2h. 

11. 

D2 

R7 

a. 

Coll.  RBW;  12,02  g;  loh. 

12.* 

b. 

Verone  2953;  10,75  g;  9h. 
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13.*  D3 

R8 

a. 

Londres  BM  1947-6-6-1439  (Cameron);  5,38  g;  ih. 

14- 

b. 

Bologne  189  (droit  et  revers  retouches);  10,37  g;  3h. 

15*  d3 

R9 

a. 

Stock  Santamaria  (1982);  9,76  g;  3h. 

16. 

b. 

Vienne  35876;  7.94  g;  i2h. 

1 7*  D4 

Rio 

a. 

New  York  ANS  1944.100.7107;  9,98  g;  i2h. 

18.*  D4 

R11 

a. 

New  York  ANS  1944.100.7108;  11,04  g;  6h. 

19.*  D4 

Rl2 

a. 

Londres  BM  1926-1-16-1018  (Seager);  8,70  g;  7h. 

Autres  exemplaires: 

20.  D? 

R? 

a. 

Corinthe  74/13;  8,60  g;  ih. 

21.* 

b. 

Glasgow  H 1894  (droit  et  revers  retouches);  9,46  g;  ? 

E.  Semis,  bronze,  15-18  mm,  4.36  g (2  exs.).  Axe:  variable 
RSN  65, 1986,  p.  83,  E,  RPC  1457:  Sear  283 
Legende  illisible;  tete  nue  d’Antoine  & droite 
L*ATRATINVS«AVGVR*COS*DESIG;  proue  droite;  au-dessus,  S 

1. *  Di  Ri  a.  Classical  Numismatic  Group  MBS  78,  14/V/2008,  1236 

(ex  coll.  P.V.);  4,75  g;  3h. 

2.  * Di?  R2  a.  Coll.  RBW  (ex  Elsen  64,  2/XII/2000,  746);  3,97  g;  9. 


F.  Quadrans,  bronze,  13-16  mm,  2,87g  (3  exs.).  Axe:  variable 

RSN  65,  1986,  p.  83,  F et  RSN  69,  1990,  p.  67,  addenda;  RPC  1458;  Sear 
284 

M.ANT.|MP.TER-C0S-DES*ITER.ET.TER*II|.VIR.R.P.C;  t&e  janiforme 
L*ATRATINVS*AVGVR*COS*DESIG;  chenisque  ou  lituus  4 droite;  dans  le 
champ,  trois  globules 


1.*  Di  Ri  a.  Paris  BnF  1982/1332;  2,09  g;  6h. 


2*  Di?  R2  a. 
3-*  b. 


Coll.  RBW  (ex  CNG  MBS  76/1,  coll.  S.  Wagner,  12  Sep. 
2007,  lot  1047);  3,71  g;  7h. 

Liri;  2,80  g;  ih.. 
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A.  Sesterce,  bronze  au  plomb,  27-32  mm,  12,18  g (17  exs.).  Axe:  variable 
RSN  65, 1986,  p.  83-84,  A et  RSN  69, 1990,  p.  67  (addenda)-,  RPC  1459; 
Sear  291 

Meme  description  que  I,  A 
Meme  description  que  I,  A 


1. *  Di  Ri  a.  Londres  BM;  12,39  g;  i2h. 

2.  Di  R2  a.  Hanovre  3315a;  19,55  g;  3b. 

3. *  Di  R3  a.  Coll.  RBW  (ex  vente  A.  Malloy  MBS  XX,  20/VII/1984, 

325);  8.75  g;  3b. 

4.  * b.  New  York  ANS  1944.100.7102;  9,34  g;  5h. 

5. *  D2  R4  a.  Vienne  35892  (T  4104);  7,81  g;  lh. 

6. *  D2  R5  a.  Bruxelles  Musses  Royaux  dAxt  et  d’Histoire  (section 

Antiquity),  coll.  E.  De  Meester  de  Ravenstein  n°  1374; 
10,90  g;  i2h. 

7. *  D2  R6  a.  Coll.  RBW  (ex  Harmer  Rooke  12/XII/1986,  475);  14,48 

g;9h. 

8.  D2  R7  a.  VeniseMuseo  Archeologico  3852;  11,32  g;  lh. 

9. *  D2  R8  a.  Londres  BM  1947-6-6-1437  (Cameron);  15,30  g;  lh. 

10.  b.  Londres  BM  1947-6-6-1438  (Cameron);  11,65  g:  4h. 

11. *  D3  R9  a.  Vente  Sternberg  XXXV,  28-29/X/2000,  412  (ex  J. 

Hirsch,  coll.  Consul  Weber,  XXIV,  10/V/1909,  777; 
Hess  20/V/1912,  337;  R.  Ratto  23/I/1924, 1414;  Lugano, 
coll.  Sydenham,  fev.  1928,  444;  Glendining,  coll.  Hall  I, 
21/VII/1950,  687;  Spink  Geneve  1 5— 16/II/1977,  210); 
11,50  g;  i2h. 

12. *  D3  Rio  a.  Berlin  I-B;  11,99  g;  i2h. 

13. *  D3  R11  a.  Copenhague  1261;  12,28  g;  8h. 

14. *  D4  R12  a.  Vente  Spink  Geneve  15-16/II/1977,  211;  11,89  g;  i2h. 

15. *  D4?  R12  a.  Milan  2280;  8,96  g;  ?. 
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16.  D4?  R12?  a.  New  York  ANS  1944.100.7101;  16,35  g;  nh. 

17.  b.  Turin  S.  A.  12068  (Fabretti  4726  bis);  12,55  g:  ?• 

B.  Dupondius,  bronze,  21-23  nim,  6,78  g (11  exs.).  Axe:  variable 

RSN  65, 1986,  p.  84,  B et  RSN  69, 1990,  p.  67  (addenda);  RPC  1460;  Sear 
292 

Meme  description  que  I,  B 
M£me  description  que  I,  B 


1/ 

Di 

Ri 

a. 

Paris  BnF  4600;  8,52  g;  9h. 

2. 

Di? 

Ri? 

a. 

Parme;  ?;  ?. 

3-* 

Di 

R2 

a. 

Vienne  35877;  6,17  g;  izh. 

4-* 

D2 

R2 

a. 

Paris  BnF  10638;  4,12  g;  6h. 

5." 

b. 

Tubingen  coll.  Hommel;  8,45  g;  i2h. 

6. 

c. 

Venise  Museo  Archeologico  3856;  5,66  g;  i2h. 

7* 

d. 

Vente  Glendining,  coll.  Hall  1, 21/VII/1950, 688, 7,58  g;  ? 

8.* 

D2 

R3 

a. 

Berlin  v.  Rauch;  8,51  g;  lh. 

9* 

D2 

R4 

a. 

Stock  Hess  (1980);  6,33  g;  3I1. 

10.* 

D2 

R5 

a. 

Peus  382,  26/IV/2005, 371  (ex  Helbing  63,  coll.  Prix,  29/ 
IV/1931,  313;  Ratto  liste  fev.  1966,  371;  Finarte  Numis- 
matica  Asta  1004, 20/III/1997, 315);  6,50  g;  7h. 

11. 

D2 

R5? 

a. 

Coll.  R.  Weigel;  13,00  g;  4I1. 

12. 

D? 

R? 

a. 

Vatican  6392;  8,23  g;  ?. 

C.  As,  bronze  au  plomb,  17-20  mm,  5,20  g (11  exs.).  Axe:  variable 
RSN  65, 1986,  p.  84,  C;  RPC  1461;  Sear  293 
Mdme  description  que  I,  C 
Meme  description  que  I,  C 

1.* 

Di 

Ri 

a. 

Vente  Leu  25,  23/IV/1980,  220;  4,90  g;  9h. 

2* 

Di 

R2 

a. 

New  Haven  Yale  University;  5,08  g;  3h. 
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3-* 

D2 

R3 

a. 

Berlin  I-B;  4,59  g;  3h. 

4* 

b. 

Coll.  RBW;  5,86  g;  i2h. 

5* 

d3 

R4 

a. 

Stock  Hess  (1980);  4,51  g;  9h. 

6. 

d3 

R5 

a. 

T.  Cederlind  BBS  143,  9/VII/2007, 190  (ex  T.  Cederlind 
BBS  141, 19/XII/2006, 196),  6.04  g 

7-* 

D4 

R6 

a. 

Classical  Numismatic  Group  MBS  78, 14/V/2008, 1237 
(ex  coll.  P.V.);  4,41  g;  i2h. 

8.* 

d4 

R7 

a. 

Coll.  RBW  (ex  vente  A.  Malloy  MBS  XX,  20/VII/1984. 
327);  6,23  g;  4h. 

9- 

b. 

Parme;  ?;  ? 

10.* 

c. 

Madrid  coll.  Sastre  24680;  4,51  g;  7h. 

11. 

D? 

R7 

a. 

H.  Berk  131th  BBS,  2/IV/2003, 480, 6,07  g;  ? 

12.* 

d4 

R8 

a. 

Argenton-sur-Creuse;  5,07  g;  6h. 

Faux 

F l . Sesterce,  faux  coul£,  XVIIIe  si£cle  (?) 

RSN  69, 1990,  p.  69,  F4 

]TER*COS*DES*ITER«ET*TER[ 

L*ATRATINVS*AVGVR*PRAEF‘CLASS*F*C 

1.  * Riccio,  pi.  VI,  4 = Babelon  1,  Antonia  71 

F2.  Dupondius,  faux  coule,  XVIIIe  si£de  (?) 

RSN  69, 1990,  p.  69,  F5 

M-ANT.IMP*TER-COS*IH.VIR«R*P*C 

L.ATRATINVS»AVGVR.PRAEF.CLASS«F«C 

1.*  Vienne  5186;  24,15  g;  6h  = Babelon  I,  Antonia  72 

F3.  Dupondius,  faux  cod6,  XVIIIe  si&cle  (?) 

RSN  66, 1987,  p.  111,  F3  (attribue  a Capito) 

M-ANT IMP-TER-COS  lll-VIR.R.P-C 
L-ATRATINVS*AVGVR-PRAEF*CLASS«F*C 

1. *Coll.  priv^e;  36,56  g;  sh. 

2.  Coll,  privee;  ?;  ?. 
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F4.  Sesterce,  faux  frapp£,  d£but  XXe  si&cle  (?) 

M. ANT-IMP. TER«COS*DES«ITER. III. VIR*R*P.C 
L*  ATRATI N VS*  AVGVR.COS*DESIG 

1.  * Coll,  priv£e;  21,92  g;  6h. 

2.  "Coll,  priv^e;  20,8  5 g;  7.  Au  revers,  contremarque  figurant  une  Victoire  a g. 

COMMENTAIRE 

Je  reprends  les  principaux  points  de  mon  commentaire  de  1990,  en  tentant  de 
preciser,  de  nuancer,  £ventuellement  de  proc^der  k une  retraetatio. 

1 . Sur  Atratinus 

Ne  en  73  avant  J.-C.,  Atratinus  etait  fils  adoptif  de  L.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  mais 
fils  naturel  de  L.  Calpurnius  Bestia.  £lu  membre  du  college  des  Augures  en  40, 6 
il  pr^senta  avec  Messala  devant  le  S£nat  H6rode  quAntoine  et  Octave  avaient  fait 
declarer  roi  des  Juifs.7  Au  traifa  de  Mis£ne,  en  juillet  39,  il  fut  nomme  consul  des- 
ignate et  partit  sans  doute  en  Gr£ce  avec  Antoine  k lautomne  39.  Il  y resta  prob- 
ablement  jusquen  36,  en  quality  de  legatus  propraetore.  Une  inscription  trouv^e 
k Hypata,  en  Thessalie  lui  donne  le  titre  d’  antistratigos .8  II  devait  etre  populaire 
en  Achaie,  puisque  la  citi  de  Sparte  emit  un  monnayage  en  son  nom9  et  qu  une 
inscription  de  Patras  le  qualifie  de  patron  et  evergfete  de  la  cit£.10  En  36,  il  est  prob- 
able qu  il  commandait  les  vaisseaux  promis  k Octave  par  Antoine  pour  en  finir 
avec  Sextus  Pomp£e,  vaincu  en  septembre  36  k Nauloque.  Le  nom  dAtratinus  fig- 
ure sur  deux  series  siciliennes  datables  de  lautomne  36,  Tune  d’Entella,11  lautre  de 
Lilyb^e.12 

6.  Le  monnayage  qu’il  fait  frapper  en  40/39  ( RPC  I,  2226  et  RPC  Suppl.  I,  S-2226A)  men- 
tionne  ce  titre. 

7.  Jos^phe,  Bel.  Iud.  I,  284,  Paris,  Les  Belles  Lettres  (id.  A.  Pelletier),  1975. 

8.  IG IX,  2,  39  = ILS  9461. 

9.  S.  Grunauer-von  Hoerschelmann,  Die  Munzpragung  der  Lakedaimonier , AMVGS  VII, 
Berlin,  1978,  p.  39,  p.  145,  groupe  XVI,  s£rie  9 et  pi.  12;  RPC  1, 1 101.  Pour  une  revision  de  la 
liste  des  Emissions  telle  quelle  figure  dans  Grunauer,  op.  cit .,  p.  37,  voir  vente  LHS  96,  coll. 
BCD,  p.  224,  n°.  901-2. 

10.  L.  Moretti,  Riv.  di  Filologia  1980/4,  p.  448-452  = SEG  XXX,  1980,  n°  433  = A.  D. 
Rizakis,  Achaie  II.  La  citi  de  Patras : ipigraphie  et  histoire , Meletimata  25,  Athdnes,  1998,  p. 
32  et  p.  115-6,  n°  33.  Linscription  honore  Spouse  dAtratinus,  Censorina,  fille  de  L.  Mar- 
cius  Censorinus,  gouverneur  de  Macedoine  et  dAchaie  pour  le  compte  dAntoine  en  42-40. 
Notons  que  la  soeur  dAtratinus,  Sempronia,  la  femme  de  L.  Gellius  Poplicola,  est  honoree 
par  trois  inscriptions : Rizakis,  op.cit .,  p.  116,  n.  2. 

11.  Grant,  M.,  From  Imperium  to  Auctoritas  (FITA)t  Cambridge,  1946,  p.  392-3;  R.  Cal- 
ciati,  Corpus  Nummorum  Siculorum  I,  Milan,  1983,  p.  321-2,  n°  15-19;  RPC  I,  653-4. 

12.  FITAy  p.  392-3;  R.  Calciati,  op.  cit.>  p.  263-4,  n°  15;  RPC  1, 655. 
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En  34,  Atratinus  fiit  consul  suffectus  avec  L.  Scribonius  Libo.  On  perd  en- 
suite  sa  trace.  Aprfcs  Actium,  il  a obtenu  son  pardon  d’Octave,  car  on  le  retrouve 
proconsul  d’Afrique  en  22/21. 13  II  obtint  dans  cette  charge,  pour  des  actions 
inconnues,14  le  triomphe  qu’il  cdldbra  & Rome  en  octobre  21. 15  Sa  mort  se  situe  en 
7 avant  J.-C.  et  il  fut  enterrd  dans  son  mauso!6e  k Gaeta.16 

2.  Ou  a et6  frappe  le  monnayage  d’ Atratinus? 

Aucune  nouvelle  provenance  ne  m’est  connue  depuis  1990.  Mais  les  monnaies 
d’Atratinus  se  rencontrent  dans  le  Pdoponn^se,  en  Cr£te  et  sur  le  marchd  athenien. 
Nul  doute  dans  mon  esprit  que  ces  monnaies  ont  6t6  6mises  en  Gr£ce.  En  raison  de 
lews  caracteristiques  techniques  (cavit£  centrale  invitant  k choisir  un  atelier  actif 
dans  le  P&oponnese),  il  m’avait  sembl6  natwel  de  proposer  l’atelier  de  Corinthe 
qui  fut  une  des  places  strat^giques  dAntoine  et  dont  Tun  des  ports  peut  avoir  ac- 
cueilli  une  de  ses  escadres  mdditerrandennes.  Mais  les  suggestions  de  J.  Kroll17  me 
semblent  aujourd’hui  emporter  ladhesion.  Il  insiste  sur  certaines  similarity  entre 
le  monnayage  de  Lac£d£mone  et  celui  dAtratinus  et  sur  1’importance  du  port  la- 
conien  de  Gytheion  qui  fut  en  74  la  base  navale  de  M.  Antonius  Creticus,  le  p£re 
dAntoine,  dans  sa  lutte  pow  dradiquer  la  piraterie  qui  s^vissait  en  Mdditerrande. 
^argument  des  provenances  en  faveur  du  sud  du  P£loponn£se  est  lui  aussi  fort, 
puisque  le  flux  de  monnaies  vers  la  Cr&te  passait  par  Gytheion.  L’hypoth&se  ddvel- 
oppee  par  Martini18  est  une  pure  construction  intellectuelle : l’attribution  du  mon- 

13.  Un  aussi  long  delai  entre  son  consulat  a ete  explique  par  le  fait  qu’il  avait  ete  des  par- 
tisans d’Antoine  et  que  c’est  uniquement  le  manque  de  consulaires  qui  avait  oblige  Auguste 
a admettre  k la  sortitio  des  provinces  publiques  les  anciens  consulaires  partisans  d’Antoine, 
quand  ils  vivaient  encore.  Pour  une  explication  juridique,  voir  E Hurlet,  Le  proconsul  et  le 
prince  d’Auguste  d Dioclitien,  Bordeaux,  2006,  p.  46-48. 

14.  Il  riprima  sans  doute  des  troubles  aux  confins  de  la  Maurltanie  et  de  la  Numidie, 
mais  les  historiens  remains  ont  peu  comment^  ces  conflits  endemiques : M.  Coltelloni- 
Trannoy,  Le  royaume  de  Mauretanie  sous  Juba  II  et  Ptolemie.  Etudes  d’antiquitis  africaines, 
Paris,  1997,  p.  48. 95-96. 

15.  Cf.  les  Fasti  triumphales  Capitolini  et  les  Fasti  triumphales  Barberiniani  ( CIL  I2,  p.  50, 
77  = Inscr.  It.  XIII,  1,  p.  571).  Voir  les  remarques  de  E Hurlet,  “Les  auspices  d’Octavien/ Au- 
guste,” Cahiers  GlotzXll,  2001,  p.  167-8  et  n.  48 : Atratinus  gouverne  sa  province  en  quality 
de  privatus  cum  imperio,  k une  £poque  ou  un  tel  statut  ne  remet  pas  en  cause  la  validity 
des  auspices  que  les  g£n£raux  etaient  alors  autorises  4 prendre  en  campagne.  Le  monopole 
auspicial  au  profit  de  la  famille  imp£riale  date  de  19  avant  J.-C. 

16.  R.  Martini,  “Lucius  Sempronius  Atratinus  magistrate  repubblicano,  politico  anto- 
niano,  uomo  del  cambiamento,”  Circolo  Numismatice  «Mario  Rasile ».  Quaderno  di  Studi 
XXVII,  Maggio/Guigno  1998,  p.  43-68  (plus  part.  p.  46-49  et  n.  18). 

17.  J.  H.  Kroll,  “Traditionalism  vs  Romanization  in  bronze  coinages  of  Greece,  42-31  BC,” 
Topoi  7, 1997,  p.  123-136  (plus  part.  p.  128-9). 

18.  R.  Martini,  loc.  cit.  n.16,  p.  59-60. 
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nayage  d’Atratinus  k file  de  Zante  repose  sur  la  supposition,  qui  n’est  etayee  par 
aucun  texte,  qu’Atratinus  aurait  pris  la  place  de  Sosius  a Zante  quand  ce  dernier 
partit  en  Syrie  en  38  pour  remplacer  P.  Ventidius  k la  tete  de  la  province  de  Syrie  et 
qu’il  serait  rest£  dans  cette  lie  jusqu’au  retour  de  Sosius  qui  avait  capture  Jerusalem 
en  juillet  37.  S’il  est  vrai  que  les  monnaies  de  Zante  de  Sosius  ont  egalement  une 
cavity  centrale,19  le  probl^me  des  provenances  est  £vacu£  par  Martini  sous  pretexte 
que  le  caractere  officiel  de  ces  frappes  « rende  automaticamente  le  monete  sovra- 
territoriali. . . In  questa  luce  l’equazione  « ritrovamento : area  di  produzione  » viene 
a perdere  grand  parte  della  propria  aderenza  critica  ».20  C’est  ainsi  qu’il  attribue  le 
monnayage  de  Bibulus  a Ath£nes21  et  celui  de  Capito  k Eph£se  ! 

3.  Datation 

La  datation  du  monnayage  dAtratinus  (et  de  celui  de  Bibulus  et  de  Capito)  repose 
sur  la  datation  de  la  troisieme  salutation  imp£ratoriale  dAntoine.  Depuis  1990, 
personne,  a ma  connaissance,  n’a  remis  en  question  la  date  de  38,  ce  qui  induit 
pour  les  trois  magistrats  une  plriode  de  frappe  allant  de  fin  38  k 37.  Atratinus 
et  Capito  auraient  pu  toutefois  faire  frapper  leurs  series  leg^res  apr£s  Nauloque. 
R.  Martini  s’en  tient22  il  est  vrai  aux  dates  qu’il  proposait  en  1985  (fin  39-38), 
sans  vraiment  discuter  mes  arguments.  Mais  je  me  range  d^sormais  & son  avis 
sur  un  point:23  il  serait  £tonnant  qu’Atratinus  et  Capito  aient  continue,  en  36/35, 
& faire  frapper  des  monnaies  figurant  le  portrait  d’Octavie,  meme  dans  des  terri- 
toires  qui  ne  dependaient  pas  de  Cldopatre.  Je  date  done  d£sormais  le  monnayage 
d’Atratinus,  series  lourde  et  l£g£re,  de  38/37. 

4.  Denominations 

Le  syst£me  mis  en  place  par  les  trois  officiers  d’Antoine  est  complexe : je  n’y  reviens 
pas.  Il  se  compose,  pour  les  series  lourdes,  de  6 denominations— sesterce,  tressis, 
dupondius,  as,  semis  et  quadrans— et,  pour  les  series  l£g£res  (uniquement  frapp£es 
par  Atratinus  et  Capito),  de  trois  denominations,— sesterce,  dupondius  et  as.  Car  il 
y a bien  series  lourde  et  leg£re  et  s’obstiner  k le  nier24  en  affirmant  simplement  que 


19.  RPC  1, 1290-1293. 

20.  R.  Martini,  loc.  cit.,  p.  61. 

21.  Dans  la  publication  des  fouilles  de  Hama  en  Syrie  ( Hama.  Fouilles  et  recherches  1931- 
1938.  Ill  3.  The  Graeco-Roman  objects  of  clay,  the  coins  and  the  Necropolis,  Copenhague, 
1986),  R.  Thomsen  publie,  p.  60,  parmi  les  monnaies  de  Phenicie,  sous  la  rubrique  « Place 
unidentified  » une  monnaie  dAntoine  qu’il  decrit  ainsi « Obv.  Connected  busts  of  Antonius 
and  woman  to  the  right ; countermark  palm  branch  and  E ».  Voila  sans  nul  doute  un  nouvel 
exemplaire  d’un  as  de  Bibulus  qui  m’avait  echappe. 

22.  Loc.  cit.  p.  54. 

23.  Loc.  cit.  p.  60. 


24.  R.  Martini,  loc.  cit.  p.  58-59. 
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ces  pieces  £taient  frapp£es  « al  marco  » et  que  Ton  napportait  pas  un  grand  soin  k 
leur  production  car  elles  £taient  en  bronze  revient  a nier  l’£tude  meme  des  coins.  Et 
il  ne  faut  pas  me  faire  dire  ce  que  je  n’ai  jamais  £crit,  k savoir  que  les  series  lourdes 
sont  en  cuivre  presque  pur  et  les  series  l£g£res  en  bronze,  impliquant  deux  circuits 
de  circulation.  Les  analyses  publics  en  199025  montraient  bien  que,  quelle  que  soit 
la  s£rie,  ces  pieces  £taient  fabriqu£es  dans  un  bronze  allie  de  plomb.26 

Mais  revenons  pour  finir  a quelques  constatations  s£rieuses : Atratinus  est 
honors  k Sparte  au  cours  de  Emission  XVI.27  C’est  avec  Emission  XVIII  que  Lac£- 
demone  adopte  un  nouveau  syst£me  que  Grunauer  met  au  compte  de  l’influence 
du  monnayage  des  « prefets  de  la  flotte  ».28  Le  poids  moyen  des  exemplaires  des 
£misions  XVIII  k XXII,  toutes  frapp£es  avant  le  r£gne  dAuguste,  est  le  suivant : 


XVIII 

10.48 

g(24 

exs.) ; 

XIX 

11.31 

g (96 

exs.); 

XX 

27.95 

g (14 

exs.) ; 

XXI 

11,65 

g (35 

exs.) ; 

XXII 

ii,75 

g(23 

exs.); 

II  est  difficile  daffirmer  que  les  exemplaires  de  Emission  XVIII  represented  une 
denomination  diff£rente  de  celle  frappee  au  cours  des  emissions  XIX,  XXI  et  XXII. 
S.  Grunauer  optait  pour  les  equivalences  suivantes:29 

Sesterce  XX 

Dupondius  XIX,  serie  1 

As  XVIII,  XIX,  series  2-4,  XXI,  XXII 

Elle  dissociait  dans  1’emission  XIX  la  serie  1 des  3 autres  series : le  poids  moyen  des 
exemplaires  de  la  serie  1 est  effectivement  plus  lourd  (12,69  g»  9 exs.)  que  celui  des 
series  2 k 4 (1 1,17  g,  87  exs.).  Mais  il  est  peu  vraisemblable  de  separer  la  serie  1 des 


25.  Amandry  1990,  p.  95. 

26.  R.  Martini,  loc.  cit.  p.  58  : « gli  autori  numismatici...avevano  ipotizzato  una  duplice 
circolazione  delle  monete  di  Antonius.  L’ipotesi  £ ripresa  anche  dall’Amandry,  pur  se  deve 
accettare  il  dato  di  fatto  que  le  supposte  differenze  metalliche  non  esistono  ».  Ce  texte  est 
interessant,  car  k aucun  moment  Martini  ne  renvoie  k un  article  anterieur.  Qui  sont  les  « au- 
tori numismatici » dont  il  parle?  ou  aurais-je  pu  ecrire  les  sottises  qu’il  m’attribue? 

27.  Grunauer- von  Hoerschelmann,  op.  cit.,  n.  9,  p.  140-148,  serie  9.  Corriger  Kroll,  loc. 
cit.,  qui  parle  de  remission  14,  p.  128.  Les  deux  exemplaires  d’Atratinus  qui  portent  les  noms 
<t>IAG)  et  nPA  CO),  qui  apparaissent  au  cours  de  remission  XVII  (series  14  et  16 : Grunauer- 
von  Hoerschelmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  155)  obligera  peut-etre  a intervertir  emissions  16  et  17. 

28.  Grunauer-von  Hoerschelmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  51-52,  approuve  par  J.  Kroll,  loc.  cit., 
p.  128. 

29.  Grunauer-von  Hoerschelmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  51. 
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series  suivantes,  de  la  2 en  tout  cas,  de  m&mes  types  de  droit  et  de  revers.  J.  Kroll,30 
suivi  par  A.  Walker  dans  son  catalogue  de  la  collection  BCD,  optent  pour  la  valeur 
nominate  d’un  dupondius  pour  les  exemplaires  des  Emissions  XVIII,  XIX,  XXI 
et  XXII.  Le  poids  moyen  de  11,32  g (178  exs.)  n’est  gu&re  eloigne  en  tout  cas  du 
poids  moyen  des  dupondii  lourds  d’Atratinus  (11,81  g,  19  exs.).  La  question  est 
evidemment  de  comprendre  pourquoi  le  monnayage  de  Lacedemone  aurait  ete 
roman is^  si  tdt.  J.  Kroll  insiste  sur  l’importance  stategique  de  la  Laconie  et  de  son 
port,  Gytheion,  pour  Antoine.  Utilisation  par  les  marins  des  escadres  de  deniers, 
mais  surtout  de  bronzes  « romains  » aurait  conduit  les  Lacedemoniens  k adapter 
leur  monnayage  k ces  denominations. 

Plus  au  nord,  sur  l’Adriatique,  la  cite  d’Apollonia  semble  en  avoir  fait  de  meme 
et  aligne  le  syst^me  apolloniate  sur  le  syst&me  romain.31  Les  donnees  relevees  par 


S.  Gjongecaj  et  O.  Picard  sont  les  suivantes: 

Apollonia 

Atratinus 

Poids  moyen  rapport 

Poids  moyen 

valeur 

Artemis 

i7g  4 

16,69  g 

tressis 

Dionysos 

11.97  g 3 

11.81  g 

dupondius 

Apollon/obeiisque 

8.3  g 2 

9.68  g 

as 

Apollon/cithare 

4.43  g 1 

4.36  g 

semis 

Comme  e Lacedemone,  la  cite  a adapte  son  iconographie  traditionnelle  de  bronze 
aux  nouvelles  especes,  en  leur  attribuant  le  poids  de  denominations  romaines. 
Dyrrachion  semble  en  avoir  fait  de  meme.32  Ainsi  le  phenomene  qui  avait  ete  ent- 
revu  en  Mauretanie33  se  produit  en  Grece  : Integration  progressive  dans  la  mou- 
vance  romaine,  avant  le  regne  dAuguste,  de  monnayages  de  cites  grecques.  Ce 
phenomene  survient,  il  est  vrai,  dans  des  provinces  ou  ont  ete  instates  tres  tot  des 
colonies  romaines.34 

30.  J.  Kroll,  loc.  cit.,  p.  128. 

31.  S.  Gjongecaj  et  O.  Picard,  Le  tresor  de  Dimalla  1973  et  le  passage  du  monnayage  helie- 
nistique  au  monnayage  imperial  k Apollonia  d’lllyrie.  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Helle- 
nique  CXXII,  2 (1998),  p.  511-527  (plus  part.  p.  520-522). 

32.  S.  Gjongecaj,  “Le  tresor  de  Lleshan  (Elbasan),”  Revue  Numismatique  163,  2007,  p. 
101-140  (plus  part.  p.  111-112). 

33.  M.  Amandry,  “Transformations  des  villes  indigenes  en  villes  romaines  en  Mauretanie : 
apport  de  la  numismatique,”  ANEJOS  AEspA  XXII,  2000,  p.  53-58. 

34.  M.  Amandry,  “Les  colonies  romaines  ont-elle  ete  le  vecteur  de  l’introduction  des  de- 
nominations romaines  au  pourtour  de  la  Mediterranee?,”  Topoi  7, 1997,  p.  137-148. 
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The  Aureus  Under  Trajan:  The  Metrological  Evidence 

Bernhard  E.  Woytek* 


This  article  provides  an  in-depth  examination  of  the  metrological  behaviour 
of  Trajan’s  aureus  issues  (AD  98-117)  and  is  based  on  the  data  of  about  1800 
coins,  assembled  in  the  course  of  a wider  program  of  research  on  the  coinage 
of  Trajan’s  reign. 

Trajan  reduced  the  aureus  weight  from  the  standard  of  1/43  pound,  which  had 
been  used  for  the  later  issues  of  Domitian  and  under  Nerva,  to  the  Neronian 
standard  of  1/45  pound  soon  after  his  accession,  in  AD  98/99,  and  this  lower 
standard  was  adhered  to  throughout  his  reign.  The  reduction  is  to  be  inter- 
preted in  the  context  of  Trajan’s  lowering  of  the  silver  content  of  the  denarius 
alloy  to  c.  80  percent  in  AD  100. 

Up  to  now,  the  metrology  of  Trajan’s  gold  coinage  (AD  98-117)  has  not  received 
comprehensive  treatment.  This  deficiency  was  recently  pointed  out  by  Cathy  E. 
King:  when  discussing  the  problem  of  the  weight  standard  of  Trajan’s  half  aureus 
in  her  long-awaited  monograph  on  Roman  quinarii , she  did  not  have  reliable  fig- 
ures for  its  double  piece  at  hand  (King  2007, 122).  This  lack  of  adequate  metrologi- 
cal information  on  the  Trajanic  aureus  is  all  the  more  unsatisfactory  because  we 
know  for  sure  that  there  was  a considerable  reduction  in  the  weight  standard  of  the 
gold  coinage  under  Trajan.  The  precise  dating  of  the  lowering,  however,  as  well  as 

^Numismatic  Commission,  Austrian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Postgasse  7/1/1, 1010  Vienna, 
Austria.  E-mail:  bemhard.woytek@oeaw.ac.at.  Currently  fellow  of  APART  [Austrian  Pro- 
gram for  Advanced  Research  and  Technology]  of  the  Austrian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vi- 
enna. Thanks  are  due  to  Richard  B.  Witschonke  for  painstakingly  reviewing  my  English  and 
to  the  anonymous  referees  of  AJN  for  valuable  comments  and  suggestions. 
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its  extent  and  whether  it  happened  gradually  or  suddenly  have  been  debated  since 
the  mid-nineteenth  century. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  supply  much  needed  metrological  data 
and  to  discuss  briefly  their  implications  in  the  context  of  the  monetary  economy 
of  Trajan’s  reign.  Metallurgical  analyses  of  silver  denarii  recently  conducted  as  part 
of  the  author’s  research  on  Trajan’s  coinage  have  brought  about  a fundamental 
change  in  the  modern  conception  of  this  emperor’s  monetary  reforms.  As  has  been 
demonstrated  (Woytek  et  al.  2007),  the  Roman  mint  had  already  reduced  the  silver 
content  of  the  denarius  alloy  from  slightly  below  c.  90  percent  to  c.  80  percent 
in  the  issues  of  AD  100.  Thus,  the  reduction  in  fineness  was  much  more  marked 
and  took  place  some  years  earlier  than  had  been  previously  thought.1  Therefore, 
it  seems  necessary  to  check  how  the  metrology  of  Trajan’s  aureus  fits  with  the  evi- 
dence of  his  silver  coinage. 

The  weight  statistics  presented  in  this  paper  are  based  on  the  material  collect- 
ed by  the  author  since  2001,  in  the  course  of  the  preparation  of  a new  corpus  of  the 
imperial  coinage  of  Trajan,  to  be  published  shortly  in  the  Viennese  series  Moneta 
Imperii  Romani  by  the  Austrian  Academy  of  Sciences.  For  this  book,  information 
on  more  than  forty  thousand  Trajanic  coins  has  been  gathered  from  the  most  im- 
portant museum  collections  of  the  world — both  published  and  unpublished — as 
well  as  from  publications  of  the  coin  trade,  auction  catalogues,  and  dealers’  lists. 
Among  the  technical  data  thus  assembled,  the  weights  of  about  1,800  Trajanic  aurei 
have  been  recorded,  representing  a most  reliable  sample  size  for  our  investigations. 

The  only  Roman  emperor  of  the  late  first  century  whose  gold  coinage  has  been 
studied  in  greater  detail  from  the  metrological  point  of  view  is  Domitian  (AD  81- 
96).  Ian  Carradice  has  calculated  average  weights  for  Domitianic  aurei  from  the 
third  and  final  period  of  this  ruler’s  precious  metal  coinage,  stretching  from  AD 
85  to  96.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  aurei  of  this  period  in  the  Zemun  hoard, 
discovered  near  Belgrade  in  1875, 2 averaged  7.63  g (on  contemporary  weighings), 
whereas  ninety-six  pieces  of  the  same  period  preserved  in  major  museums’  collec- 
tions were  found  to  average  a little  less,  viz.  7.54  g (Carradice  1983,  50-51)-  This 


1 . According  to  the  reconstruction  of  Walker  (1977, 46, 5 5-57),  which  held  sway  for  about 
three  decades,  Trajan  reformed  the  denarius  coinage  only  in  AD  107,  reducing  the  silver  con- 
tent just  slightly,  from  c.  93  percent  to  between  88  and  90  percent.  This  hypothesis  is  based  on 
fallacious  figures  obtained  during  analyses  of  Trajanic  denarii  with  an  entirely  inappropriate 
analytical  technique.  See  Butcher  and  Ponting  (1998),  312,  322;  Woytek  et  al.  (2007). 

2.  See  Ljubic  (1876).  This  hoard,  of  which  originally  230  aurei  were  acquired  by  the  then 
National  Museum  Zagreb,  is  now  partly  dispersed,  because  duplicates  were  sold  off  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century;  the  remaining  eighty-five  coins  are  today  kept  in  the  numismatic 
collection  of  the  Archaeological  Museum  of  Zagreb.  I am  extremely  grateful  to  Ivan  Mimik 
for  providing  information  on  the  hoard. 
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is  not  surprising,  since  the  aurei  in  public  collections  come  from  various  sources 
and  inevitably  have  suffered  different  degrees  of  wear;  the  Zemun  pieces,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  part  of  a hoard  closing  early  in  Trajan’s  rule  (AD  99)  and  are  in 
excellent  condition,  because  their  circulating  life  was  short.  Carradice  (1983,  51), 
therefore,  regarded  them  as  the  “best  guide  to  the  weights  of  gold  coins”  in  Domi- 
tian’s  reign.3 

The  aureus  standard  used  in  the  final  period  of  Domitian’s  gold  coinage  con- 
tinued into  the  reign  of  his  successor  Nerva  (AD  96-98),  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  frequency  table  below  (Fig.  1).  It  shows  the  weight  distribution  of  eighty- 
five  aurei  of  Nerva;  the  data  were  assembled  from  the  published  collections  of 
London,  Paris,  and  Glasgow  (Mattingly  1936;  Giard  1998;  Robertson  1962),  as 
well  as  from  specimens  in  trade  recorded  in  the  central  card  file  (Numismatische 
Zentralkartei — NZK)  at  the  Institute  for  Numismatics  of  Vienna  University.  It  is 
the  present  writer’s  opinion  that  metrological  analyses  should  preferably  be  car- 
ried out  using  frequency  tables.4  The  advantages  of  this  tool  were  first  described 


Figure  1.  Weights  of  eighty- five  aurei  of  Nerva 

3.  It  must  be  stressed,  however,  that  the  weights  of  the  Zemun  coins  provided  by  Ljubic 
(1876)  should  be  used  with  caution;  comparison  between  the  weights  reported  in  his  publi- 
cation for  some  of  the  pieces  that  are  still  in  Zagreb  with  these  coins’  weights  as  determined 
by  modern  balances  shows  that  Ljubid’s  figures  are  systematically  too  high,  by  0.01-0.03  g. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Carradice’s  contention  is  doubtless  valid:  a “corrected”  average  weight 
of  the  Zemun  pieces  would  still  be  significantly  higher  than  the  average  of  the  weights  of 
Domitianic  aurei  from  other  sources. 

4.  It  is  still  a point  of  debate  whether  mean  weights  (as  calculated  by  Carradice),  median,  or 
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systematically  by  Hill  (1924).  In  fact,  apart  from  establishing  the  probable  target 
weights,  frequency  tables  give  an  impression  of  the  metrological  structure  of  an- 
cient coin  issues,  and  this  information  can  be  crucial. 

The  greatest  concentration  of  aureus  weights  of  Nerva  falls  between  7.55  and 
7.59  g,  although  the  range  between  7.60  and  7.64  g is  also  well  represented.  It  is 
probably  here  where  the  target  weight  is  to  be  sought,  and  this  target  weight  is 
in  accordance  with  the  data  derived  from  the  weights  of  Domitian’s  aurei  in  the 
Zemun  gold  hoard  by  Carradice  (mean  weight  7.63  g).  As  to  determining  the  stan- 
dard used  by  the  Roman  mint  for  the  aurei  in  the  last  decade  or  so  of  Domitian’s 
reign  and  under  Nerva,  the  classic  question  of  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound 
{libra)  arises  in  as  much  as  calculations  range  from  322.56  to  327.45  g.5  It  is  most 
difficult  to  find  the  correct  equation,  so  that  it  has  even  been  claimed  that  “an  ab- 
solute figure  seems  unobtainable”  (King  2007,  12).  Recent  research  suggests  that 
a value  close  to  the  highest  of  the  cited  figures  (326.7  g)  may  be  the  correct  one 
(Hahn  2005,  279-282;  following  Elsen  2004,  1-11).  I have  calculated  a libra  as 
c.  327  g,  which  leads  to  the  calculation  of  a standard  of  forty- three  to  the  pound 
for  the  aurei  of  Domitian  and  Nerva  (theoretically  c.  7.60  g,  on  this  reckoning). 
Therefore,  Domitian  chose  a standard  considerably  higher  than  Nero’s  reformed 
weight  standard  for  aurei,  which  had  been  forty-five  to  the  pound  according  to 
Pliny  ( Naturalis  Historia  33.47),  but  much  lower  than  the  aureus  standard  of  forty 
to  the  pound  instituted  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  introduced  a regular  Roman  gold 
coinage  in  46  BC.6 

The  dies  imperii  of  Trajan  was  January  28,  AD  98  (Hanslik  1965, 1045).  When 
he  ascended  the  throne,  Trajan  was  not  in  Rome  but  rather  in  Germania  Inferior, 
from  where  he  went  on  a prolonged  journey  along  the  northern  borders  of  the 
empire,  returning  to  Rome  only  in  the  autumn  of  AD  99.  Despite  his  absence, 
coinage  was  produced  in  Rome  during  this  period.  The  first  issue  struck  in  the 
name  of  the  new  emperor  by  the  Roman  mint  bears  the  legends  IMP  NERVA 
CAES  TRAIAN  AVG  GERM  P M (obv.)  / TR  P COS  II  P P (rev.),  as  was  recognized 
by  Strack  (1931,  21-22).7  The  peculiar  sequence  of  names,  “Imperator  Nerva 
Caesar  Traianus,”  suggests  that  the  administration  at  Rome,  without  consult- 
ing the  new  ruler,  devised  the  titulature.  Indeed,  this  was  put  right — perhaps  on 


mode  weights  or  frequency  tables  ought  to  be  used  in  order  to  determine  the  “true”  target 
weights  of  ancient  coin  issues.  See,  most  recently,  Butcher  and  Ponting  (2005a,  110-111). 

5.  For  the  lower  figure  (calculated  by  L.  Naville),  see  Duncan-Jones  (1994, 213-215),  final- 
ly opting  for  322.8  g;  for  Boeckh’s  higher  figure  (advocated  also  by  Mommsen),  see  Hultsch 
(1882, 155-161). 

6.  This  standard  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  too  (Naturalis  Historia  33.47);  for  Caesar’s  aureus 
standard,  see  Woytek  (2003,  227,  264,  267;  2004,  344). 

7.  See  also  Wolters  (1992,  284-289)  on  this  point.  Strack  1931,  nos.  1-4  and  300-303. 
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Trajan’s  own  order8— in  the  immediately  following  group  of  coins.  The  first  issue 
was  a very  small  one,  struck  probably  only  in  the  first  two  weeks  or  so  of  Tra- 
jan’s rule  (Wolters  1992,  288,  n.  14).  Aurei  of  this  issue  are  excessively  rare,  with 
just  five  specimens  in  all  being  known  to  me.  Weights  are  available  for  three  of 
them:  7.31, 7.55,  and  7.59  g,  respectively.9  Aurei  of  the  Roman  Principate  were  not 
struck  al  pezzo,  but  al  marco,  so  that  individual  weights  could  differ  substantially. 
This  explains  the  rather  low  weight  of  the  piece  in  the  British  Museum,  which  does 
not  affect  the  metrological  interpretation  of  the  issue  as  such:  the  first 
Trajanic  aurei  were  certainly  produced  on  the  same  standard  that  had  been  in  use  in 
the  final  phase  of  Domitian’s  reign  and  under  Nerva,  viz.,  forty- three  to  the  pound. 

The  first  substantial  issue  of  Trajanic  precious  metal  bears  the  corrected 
legends  IMP  CAES  NERVA  TRAIAN  AVG  GERM  (obv.)  / PONT  MAX  TR  POT  COS 
II  (rev.)  (Strack  1931,  nos.  10-20).  The  absence  of  the  title  pater  patriae  (P  P)  is 
conspicuous,  as  compared  to  the  issue  at  the  very  beginning  of  Trajan’s  reign.  In 
fact,  Pliny  the  Younger  states  in  the  Panegyricus  (21.1-2)  that  Trajan  repeatedly 
refused  this  honorific  in  the  initial  phase  of  his  rule.  Most  likely,  the  administration 
of  the  Roman  mint  had  automatically  included  the  title  in  the  legends  of  the  first 
issue,  because  Trajan  was  expected  to  follow  Nerva’s  example  in  accepting  it  at 
once  (Strack  1931, 20,  n.  46).  The  emperor,  however,  preferred  to  demonstrate  his 
modesty  and  immediately  ordered  the  removal  of  the  “P  P”  from  his  titulature.  In 
military  diplomas  dated  February  20,  AD  98,  the  tide  has  already  been  dropped 
( CIL  XVI,  42;  Haalebos  1999,  208-209).  After  some  months,  the  emperor  finally 
yielded  to  the  senate’s  insistence.  The  precise  date  of  Trajan’s  assumption  of  the 
tide  is  uncertain,  but  it  has  been  inferred  from  another  passage  of  the  Panegyricus 
(57.iff.,  esp.  5)  that  he  assumed  it  shortly  (?)  before  the  consular  election  comitia 
for  AD  99,  perhaps  before  mid-October  of  98  (Dierauer  1868,  42,  n.  2;  Strack 
1931,  20-21).*0  In  this  passage,  Pliny  mentions  Trajan’s  refusal  of  the  consulate  for 
AD  99,  adding  praises  of  the  emperor’s  modesty,  although  he  had  already  been 
Augustus  et  Caesar  et  pater  patriae  at  that  time.  The  PONT  MAX  TR  POT  COS  1 1 issue 
lacking  this  tide  was  therefore  probably  produced  between  February  and  the  late 
autumn  of  AD  98,  at  the  latest. 

8.  Wolters  (1992,  288-289,  n.  14),  contra  Seelentag  (2004,  $8-59).  According  to  him,  the 
change  was  ordered  “von  den  stadtromischen  Vertrauten  des  neuen  Herrschers.” 

9.  The  pieces  are  (1)  London,  Mattingly  1936  (=  BMC)  Trajan  48;  (2)  Rome,  Medagliere 
Capitolino,  inv.  no.  3530  (ex  Campana  coll.);  and  (3)  Mazzini  1957,  no.  591  (weight  given 
as  7.50  g)  = A.  Hess  AG,  auction  sale  5/4/1955  (“Goldmunzen  und  Goldmedaillen”),  no.  85 
(weight  given  as  7.60  g)  = Numismatica  Ars  Classica  AG  auction  sale  23  (19/3/2002),  no. 
1532  (weight  given  as  7.59  g). 

10.  On  the  dating  of  the  consular  elections/designations  under  the  empire,  see  Mommsen 
(1887,  588),  in  the  autumn  “im  October,”  from  Augustus  on;  and  Strack  (1931,  18,  n.  40): 
“etwa  Mitte  Oktober.” 
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cos  II 

rev.  PONT  MAX  TR  POT  COS  II 


Figure  2.  Weights  of  fifty-three  aurei  of  Trajan,  COS  II 
(c.  February-October?,  AD  98).  Mean  weight:  7.48  g. 


As  can  be  seen  (Fig.  2),  a frequency  table  of  aureus  weights  of  this  issue  dis- 
plays a distinct  peak  in  the  range  from  7.55  to  7.59  g,  just  like  the  frequency  table 
of  aurei  from  Nerva’s  reign  (Fig.  1).  It  seems  clear  that  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
Trajan’s  reign  the  weight  standard  of  the  gold  coinage  was  not  tampered  with;  it 
remained  at  forty-three  to  the  pound. 

The  frequency  table  of  aureus  weights  of  the  following  issue,  which  again  in- 
cluded the  title  P(ater)  P(atriae)  and  is  to  be  dated  in  the  period  between  c.  mid- 
October  98  and  the  end  of  99  (Strack  1931,  nos.  21-28), 11  presents  us  with  a differ- 
ent picture  (Fig.  3).  The  metrological  structure  of  this  group  differs  fundamentally 
from  the  issues  discussed  up  to  now,  because  it  covers  a broad  range  of  weights. 
Whereas  nearly  all  the  weights  recorded  for  the  aurei  of  Nerva  and  Trajan’s  first 
substantial  issue  cluster  within  0.5  g,  the  present  group  covers  nearly  1.0  g.  There 
is  no  well-defined  point  of  highest  frequency  for  P M TR  P COS  II  P P aurei,  just  an 
insignificant  peak  at  7.25-7.29  g within  a concentration  of  weights  in  the  broader 
range  between  7.25  and  7.39  g.  The  table  reveals  a marked  reduction  of  the  weight 
standard. 


11.  Trajan  became  consul  for  the  third  time  on  January  1,  AD  100. 
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rev.  P M TR  P COS  II  P P 


weight  in  grams 

Figure  3.  Weights  of  sixty-one  aurei  of  Trajan,  COS  II 
(c.  October?  AD  98- AD  99).  Mean  weight:  7.26  g. 


Based  on  the  weight  of  the  libra  adopted  here,  a lowering  of  the  standard  to 
1/44  pound  would  have  resulted  in  a target  weight  of  c.  7.43  g,  whereas  a standard 
of  1/45  is  equivalent  to  a theoretical  target  weight  of  c.  7.27  g.  In  our  sample,  the 
weight  range  between  7.40  and  7.44  g is  represented  by  just  a single  specimen, 
while  the  peak — however  insignificant  it  may  be — is  at  7.25-7.29  g,  and  twenty- 
six  of  the  sixty-one  weights  recorded  for  this  group  are  below  7.25  g.  It  seems  very 
likely  that  the  majority  of  the  P M TR  P COS  II  P P aurei  were  struck  on  the  Nero- 
nian  standard  of  forty-five  to  the  pound.  A glance  at  Figure  3 shows  that  a consid- 
erable number  of  specimens  in  the  central  range  of  weights  (7.25-7.39  g)  exceed 
this  target  weight,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  militate  against  our  hypothesis.12 

This  issue  could  have  represented  a transitory  phase,  because  not  all  of  the 
aurei  were  struck  on  flans  produced  according  to  the  new,  lower  standard.  The 
broad  range  of  weights  covered  by  the  issue  and  the  unusual  proportion  of  heavier 


12.  The  presence  of  a considerable  number  of ‘overweight’’  aurei  provisionally  assigned 
to  the  standard  of  1/45  of  a pound  here  seems  explicable  on  our  theory,  since  a new  stan- 
dard always  tends  to  set  in  with  rather  heavy  coins  and  is  bound  to  decline  later  on.  What 
is  more,  some  of  these  coins  might  in  fact  be  struck  on  “light”  flans  belonging  to  a higher 
standard.  See  below. 
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pieces  can  be  explained  by  the  use  of  (at  least)  two  different  standards  by  the  mint 
of  Rome  in  the  months  possibly  between  October  98  and  the  end  of  99.  The  high 
weights  (7.45-7.74  g)  recorded  for  P M TR  P COS  II  P P aurei  (Fig.  3)  are  compa- 
rable to  the  weights  of  the  first  Trajanic  issue  and  of  Nerva’s  aurei  struck  on  the 
standard  of  1/43  pound.  There  are  two  possibilities:  either  the  reduction  of  the 
standard  was  decreed  before  production  of  the  new  issue  began  and  the  mint, 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  coining  process,  merely  used  up  heavier  flans  that  had 
already  been  prepared,  or  the  reduction  was  instituted  while  the  minting  of  the 
group  was  already  under  way.  Since  using  heavy  flans  at  a time  when  the  standard 
had  already  been  lowered  would  have  meant  a considerable  loss  of  revenue,  the 
first  possibility  seems  less  likely.  Probably  the  new  target  weight  was  introduced 
as  the  production  of  the  issue  was  already  in  progress.  The  following  aurei  of  this 
group  with  a weight  of  more  than  7.50  g have  been  recorded: 


Weight 

Reverse  Type 

References 

Location  / Source 

7.52  g 

Germania  seated  1. 

Strack  23:  RIC  5 

Utrecht,  Schumann  coll.,  inv.  no. 
14,  ex  Ciani-Vinchon  auction  sale 
6/5/1955,  no.  328  (weight  given  as 
7.53  g here) 

7-52  g 

Germania  seated  1. 

Strack  23;  RIC  5 

Hess-Leu  auction  sale  27/3/1956,  no. 
381,  ex  Jameson  coll.:  Jameson  1980, 
no.  89  (weight  given  as  7.54  g here) 

7-52  g 

Germania  seated  1. 

Strack  23;  RIC  5 

Paris,  inv.  no.  Rothschild  244 

756  g 

Fortuna  standing  1. 

Strack  22;  RIC  4 

Vienna,  inv.  no.  7869 

7.57  g 

Roma  seated  1. 

Strack  25;  RIC  8 

Classical  Numismatic  Group  auction 
sale  46  (24/6/1998),  no.  1232, 
ex  Dorotheum  auction  sale  975 
(13/6/1955:  Zeno  coll.,  part  1),  no.  597 

7-62  g 

Fortuna  standing  1. 

Strack  22;  RIC  4 

cast  in  Madrid:  Alfaro  Asins  1993, 
Apendice,  no.  155 

7.68  g 

Germania  seated  1. 

Strack  23;  RJC  5 

Berlin,  without  inv.  no. 

7-73  g 

Germania  seated  1. 

Strack  23;  RIC  5 

Utrecht,  general  coll.,  ex  J.  Hirsch 
auction  sale  24  (10/5/1909:  Consul 
Weber  part  2),  no.  1331  (weight  given 
as  7.71  ghere)13 

Table  1.  Aurei  of  Trajan,  rev.  P M TR  P COS  II  P P:  weight  > 7.50  g. 


13.  This  piece  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  an  aureus  from  the  Zemun  hoard,  which  is 
no  longer  at  Zagreb.  See  Ljubuf  (1876,  28,  no.  226),  where  the  weight  is  given  as  7.75g. 
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Table  1 needs  some  explanatory  comments.  Fortuna,  Germania,  and  Roma  are 
the  only  reverse  types  that  are  known  for  aurei  of  this  issue;  they  had  already  been 
used  in  the  PONT  MAX  TR  POT  COS  II  group.  In  the  P M TR  P COS  II  P P issue,  they 
are  all  represented  both  among  the  heavy  and  the  light  pieces,  with  lighter  pieces 
outnumbering  the  heavy  ones  by  far.  This  shows  that  the  reduction  occurred  early 
in  the  production  of  the  issue.  While  the  typological  distribution  of  the  coins  does 
not  give  us  a clue  to  the  precise  dating  of  the  reduction  of  the  standard,  it  indicates 
that  aurei  of  all  three  types  in  this  group  were  probably  not  struck  sequentially, 
but  more  or  less  simultaneously.14  For  all  the  aureus  types,  die  links  between  very 
heavy  specimens  listed  above  and  lighter  specimens  have  been  observed.15  That 
there  was  no  typological  differentiation  between  pre-  and  postreform  aurei  is  in 
accordance  with  our  expectations. 

Trajan  entered  Rome  for  the  first  time  as  emperor  probably  in  the  autumn 
of  AD  99  (Hanslik  1965,  1050-1051).  Pliny  the  Younger  records  his  presence  in 
the  capital  at  the  comitia  for  the  year  100,  or  about  mid-October  99  ( Panegyricus 
63. iff.,  64.iff.).  He  was  elected  consul  for  the  third  time  at  these  elections,  and 
entered  office  on  January  1,  AD  100  (Hanslik  1965, 1053-1054).16 


14.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  aurei  with  Germania  are  overrepresented  among  the 
heavyweight  coins  listed  above.  In  general,  pieces  with  this  reverse  are  decidedly  less  com- 
mon in  the  P M TR  P COS  II P P issue  than  Fortuna  aurei  and  were  probably  produced  on  the 
same  scale  as  aurei  with  Roma  reverses,  according  to  the  figures  available  to  me.  In  my  files, 
there  are  thirty-nine  Fortuna  aurei  of  this  issue  and  fifteen  pieces  each  of  the  Germania  and 
Roma  types;  unfortunately,  for  some  of  them  no  weights  are  available. 

1 5.  The  Germania  aureus  in  Berlin  (7.68  g)  was  struck  from  the  same  pair  of  dies  as  BMC 
34  (7-39  g)>  Paris,  inv.  no.  AF  526  (7.32  g),  and  Giessener  Miinzhandlung  auction  sale  101 
(6/3/2000),  no.  782  (7.00  g).  The  Roma  aureus  from  the  Zeno  coll.  (7.57  g)  was  struck  from 
the  same  obverse  die  as  the  Germania  aureus  ANS  1958.214.8  (7.42  g).  The  Fortuna  aureus 
in  Vienna  (7.56  g)  was  struck  from  the  same  pair  of  dies  as  a Fortuna  aureus  in  Glasgow, 
Robertson  (1971),  Trajan  no.  14  (7.36  g). 

16.  As  for  Trajan’s  designation  for  the  third  consulship,  Ehrhardt  and  Weiss  (1995,  326) 
have  put  forward  the  hypothesis  that  it  occurred  only  after  the  period  November  6-12, 
99,  since  an  inscription  with  a letter  of  Trajan  to  the  city  of  Delphi  dating  from  this 
timespan  styles  the  emperor  simply  COS  II,  without  mentioning  the  designation.  Though 
this  interpretation  is  widely  accepted  today,  the  designation  may  simply  have  been  left  out 
in  the  inscription.  Such  an  omission  is  perfectly  plausible,  as  can  be  demonstrated  by  a 
numismatic  analogy  from  Trajan’s  rule:  the  emperor’s  designation  for  the  fifth  consulship 
was  not  indicated  on  all  the  imperial  issues  produced  in  Rome  after  the  consular  election, 
but  only  on  the  bronzes,  while  the  contemporary  aurei  and  denarii  (including  the  new 
cognomen  DACICVS,  which  he  assumed  after  December  10,  102)  style  Trajan  only  COS 
IIII  (Strack  1931,  nos.  55-60). 
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cos  III 

rev.  P M TR  P COS  III 


Figure  4.  Weights  of  fifty-three  aurei  of  Trajan,  COS  III  (AD  100). 
Mean  weight:  7.21  g. 


The  aurei  produced  by  the  Roman  mint  in  AD  100  were  struck  according  to  the 
Neronian  standard  of  forty-five  to  the  pound  (target  weight:  7.27  g),  as  can  be  seen 
in  Figure  4.  The  diagram  exhibits  a “classic”  distribution,  with  the  greatest  concen- 
tration of  weights  to  be  observed  in  the  range  between  7.25  and  7.29  g;  the  next 
higher  weight  group  is  markedly  less  well  represented.  In  this  issue,  the  weight 
range  covered  by  the  recorded  specimens  is  again  just  about  0.5  g,  far  smaller  than 
that  in  the  preceding  P M TR  P COS  II  P P group.  This  third  issue,  comparable  in  the 
number  of  samples  to  the  first  two  issues,  was  struck  on  a single  weight  standard. 

This  standard  was  employed  in  the  issues  of  Trajan’s  fourth  consulate,  too  (Fig. 
5),  which  covered  two  years.  The  sample  size  for  these  coins  is  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  the  preceding  groups.  The  weight  peak  in  the  frequency  table  falls 
somewhat  lower  than  that  of  the  COS  III  issue,  in  the  range  of  7.20-7.24  g,  but  the 
next  higher  class  is  also  well  documented.  Clearly  the  same  target  weight  (7.27  g 
on  our  reckoning)  as  in  the  preceding  issue  was  intended,  but  it  was  achieved  with 
less  accuracy  in  this  group. 

The  issues  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  consulates  cover  the  first  five  years 
of  Trajan’s  reign  (AD  98-102)  and  are  generally  taken  to  constitute  the  first  of 
the  three  major  phases  of  his  coinage.  Before  examining  the  development  of  the 
Trajanic  aureus  during  the  emperor’s  fifth  and  sixth  consulates  (AD  103-111  and 
112-117,  respectively),  we  should  compare  the  results  obtained  so  far  with  previ- 
ous research  on  the  topic. 
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rev.  P M TR  P COS  IIII  P P 


Figure  5.  Weights  of  139  aurei  of  Trajan,  COS  IIII  (AD  101-102). 
Mean  weight:  7.16  g. 


The  metrological  information  on  Trajanic  gold  coins  provided  by  Mattingly 
and  Sydenham  (1926,  242)  in  the  first  edition  of  volume  2 of  the  standard  hand- 
book The  Roman  Imperial  Coinage  ( RIQ  is  misleading.  Without  mentioning  a 
change  in  standards  the  authors  state:  “In  gold,  the  aureus  and  quinarius . . . were 
issued  at  the  reformed  Neronian  weight.”  Bolin,  in  his  influential  monograph,  also 
failed  to  make  a clear  distinction  between  heavyweight  and  lightweight  Trajanic 
aurei.17  While  Strack  (1931, 12)  did  not  deal  with  the  weight  standard  of  Trajan’s 
gold  coins  at  all,  Mattingly  (1936,  xiv)  briefly  surveyed  the  problem:  “The  aureus 
of  the  heavier  standard,  as  struck  by  Domitian  through  almost  all  his  reign,  con- 
tinued over  Nerva  into  the  first  year  of  Trajan:  it  then  fell  again  to  the  reduced 
standard  of  Nero.”18  West  appears  not  to  have  been  entirely  convinced  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  statement,19  but  Mattingly  was,  in  fact,  not  too  far  off  the  mark, 


17.  The  standard  for  aurei  introduced  by  Nero  was  temporarily  abandoned  by  Domitian 
and  Nerva,  but  it  was  reintroduced  by  Trajan  (Bolin  1958, 191). 

18.  See  also  the  table  of  weights  provided  (Mattingly  1936,  xv),  with  the  comment:  “The 
‘early’  class  is  of  Trajan’s  first  year  only”;  Mattingly  correctly  states  that  aurei  of  the  “heavy” 
standard  occur  both  in  Trajan’s  PONT  MAX  TR  POT  COS  II  and  in  the  P M TR  P COS  II  P P is- 
sue. He  gives  the  average  weight  of  the  two  classes  as  being  7.59  and  7.22  g respectively,  add- 
ing that  a frequency  table  for  the  lighter  Trajanic  aurei  “shows  a peak  at . . . 7.19”  (xv,  n.  2). 

19.  “It  seems  probable  that  early  in  his  reign  Trajan  reduced  the  weight  of  the  aureus  to  the 
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with  one  important  caveat:  one  cannot  be  sure  about  the  absolute  dating  of  Trajan’s 
reduction,  as  outlined  above.  Since  production  of  the  P M TR  P COS  II P P issue,  in 
which  the  metrological  change  is  to  be  observed,  may  have  started  as  late  as  99, 
credit  once  more  has  to  go  to  Theodor  Mommsen.  In  his  Geschichte  des  romischen 
Munzwesens,  working  from  an  exiguous  amount  of  data,  Mommsen  surmised  that 
the  weight  standard  of  Domitian’s  aurei  continued  not  only  into  the  first  but  pos- 
sibly into  the  first  two  years  of  Trajan’s  reign.20  Mommsen  thus  prudently  left  open 
the  possibility  that  heavy  aurei  were  still  struck  in  AD  99. 

In  recent  years,  scholarly  discussion  of  the  metrology  of  Trajan’s  aureus  has 
shifted  to  the  special  problem  of  the  character  of  the  lowering  of  its  weight.  Wolt- 
ers  has  repeatedly  argued  that  there  was  no  abrupt  change  in  gold  standards,  as 
Mattingly  had  postulated,  but  rather  a gradual  reduction  in  the  period  from  AD  98 
to  ioi.21  King,  while  accepting  that  Trajan  lowered  the  aureus  weight  fairly  early 
in  his  reign,  was  rather  cautious  about  Wolters’  particular  theory.  Her  reluctance 
to  adopt  it  was  due  to  the  impression  that  the  sample  sizes  investigated  by  Wolters 
were  too  small  to  allow  far-reaching  conclusions.22  In  fact,  the  concept  of  a gradual 
reduction  of  the  aureus  standard  under  Trajan  over  such  a long  timespan  probably 
cannot  stand.  While  the  issue  of  AD  98  conforms  to  Domitian’s  and  Nerva’s  stan- 
dard of  forty-three  to  the  pound,  the  issue  of  AD  100  (COS  III)  doubtless  utilizes 
the  restored  Neronian  standard  of  forty-five  to  the  pound,  with  the  metrological 
differences  between  the  COS  III  and  the  subsequent  COS  IIII  issues  being  mini- 
mal. It  is  true  that  the  intermediate  P M TR  P COS  II  P P group  represents  a transi- 
tional stage,  but  careful  analysis  has  shown  that  it  was  struck  partly  on  the  old  and 
partly  on  the  new  standard. 

reformed  standard  of  Nero,  but  unfortunately  the  weights  of  the . . . coins  assigned  to  A.D. 
98/99  give  no  clear  point  of  concentration”  (West  1941,  77). 

20.  “Ffihlbar  steigt  das  Gewicht  wieder  namentlich  unter  Domitian,  dessen  Goldstiicke 
selbst  im  Durchschnitt  um  0.2  bis  0.3  Gr.  uber  1/45  Pfiind  stehen.  Diese  reelle  Pragung 
erstreckt  sich  auch  noch  auf  Nervas  Regierung  und  die  ersten  zwei  Jahre  Traians;  spaterhin 
hat  dieser  Kaiser  . . . etwa  wie  Nero  gemfinzt”  (Mommsen  i860,  754).  Paribeni  cited 
Mommsen  on  this  matter:  “sembra  che  l’aureo  che  pesava  in  media  grammi  7,40  sotto  i 
Flavi  scenda  con  Traiano  a 7,20”  (Paribeni  1926-1927,  2:176-177). 

21.  “eine  allmahliche  Reduzierung  des  Goldgewichts,  keine  Reform,  die  diese  Mafinahme 
auf  einen  Schlag  durchfuhrte”  (Wolters  1992,  297);  "A  gradual  reduction  . . . can  be  de- 
duced from  this— not  a reform  ...  in  one  step”  (Wolters  1993,  280);  “stufenweise(n) 
Gewichtsreduktion,  die . . . erst  im  Jahr  101 . . . abgeschlossen  war”  (Wolters  1999a,  118). 

22.  “The  date  under  Trajan  when  the  standard  on  which  gold  was  minted  reverted  to  that 
of  Nero  has  been  the  subject  of  some  discussion,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  took 
place  early  in  the  reign.  Wolters  suggested  in  a recent  study  that  the  reduction  was  gradual 

rather  than  occurring  in  a single  stage Unfortunately,  the  sample  size  of  all  of  his  groups 

is  very  small While  his  theory  may  be  correct,  the  available  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to 

prove  it”  (King  2007, 1 22). 
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Figure6.  Weights  of  196  aura  ofTrajan,  COSY  (c.  AD  103- 107).  Mean  weight:  7.  i6g. 
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Figure  7.  Weights  of  3 57  aurei  of  Trajan,  COS  V (AD  107- 111).  Mean  weight:  7. 16  g. 
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The  mint  continued  to  use  the  Neronian  gold  standard  reintroduced  by  Trajan 
before  his  third  consulate  throughout  the  rest  of  his  reign.  Figures  6 and  7 show 
the  weight  distributions  of  Trajanic  aurei  of  the  two  main  groups  of  the  COS  V 
period.  Both  are  very  large,  especially  the  second  one,  and  both  bear  legends  in 
the  dative  case — a typical  feature  of  Trajan’s  later  issues,  which  is  to  be  observed 
from  late  AD  103:  IMP  TRAIANO  AVG  GER  DAC  P M TR  P COS  V P P (obv.)  / SPQR 
OPTIMO  PRINCIPI  (rev.),23  and  IMP  TRAIANO  AVG  GER  DAC  P M TR  P (obv.)  / 
COS  V PP  SPQR  OPTIMO  PRINC  (rev.).24  As  was  recognized  by  Mattingly  (1936, 
be)  and  Hill  (1970, 36, 139),  these  two  groups  were  minted  consecutively,  with  the 
change  in  legends  probably  falling  in  the  year  of  Trajan’s  second  Dacian  triumph, 
AD  107. 

Both  frequency  tables  show  peaks  in  the  weight  range  of  7.20-7.24  g,  exactly 
like  the  aurei  of  the  fourth  consulate  (cf.  Fig.  5).  The  weight  distribution  of  the 
later  group  is  extremely  regular,  doubtless  due  to  the  large  sample  size  (nearly  360 
pieces).  The  same  is  true  of  the  first  group  of  COS  VI  aurei™  minted  before  Trajan 
assumed  the  title  “Optimus”  in  August  AD  114  (Fig.  8).  Here  the  sample  is  even 
bigger,  nearly  370  pieces,  and  the  distribution  is  once  more  very  regular;  in  all 
these  three  cases  the  weight  peaks  in  the  range  of  7.20-7.24  g clearly  support  the 
hypothesis  that  the  intended  target  weight  was  1/45  of  a pound.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  early  COS  VI  aurei  were  struck  rather  heavier  than  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding group,  as  can  be  deduced  from  the  excellent  representation  of  pieces  of  the 
next  higher  weight  range  after  the  peak,  viz.  7.25-7.29  g. 

This  trend  continued  in  the  period  from  summer  114  to  February  116,  that 
is,  between  the  senate’s  vote  to  add  “Optimus”  to  Trajan’s  titulature,  following  the 
annexation  of  Armenia,  and  the  emperor’s  assumption  of  the  title  “Parthicus”  af- 
ter his  initial  successes  against  the  Parthians  (see  Hanslik  1965,  1097,  1100).  The 
weight  peak  of  aurei  of  this  timespan26  (Fig.  9)  is  at  7.25-7.29  g,  thus  marginally 
higher  than  in  the  foregoing  groups.  The  standard  of  forty-five  to  the  pound  was 
maintained,  although  the  emperor  had  been  at  war  since  October  27,  AD  113.27 
The  remarkable  percentage  of  aurei  in  the  weight  range  7.15-7.19  g may  perhaps 
be  taken  to  prefigure  a metrological  development  apparent  in  Figure  10. 


23.  For  gold  and  silver  of  this  group,  see  Strack  (1931,  nos.  78-113). 

24.  Strack  (1931,  nos.  121-163  (gold  and  silver]). 

25.  For  the  precious-metal  coins  of  this  group,  see  Strack  (1931,  nos.  171-179,  184-197, 
202-217a). 

26.  They  belong  to  two  different  classes.  See  Strack  (1931,  nos.  218-226,  227-240). 

27.  On  the  date  of  his  profectio  for  the  east,  see  the  discussion  by  Hanslik  (1965,  1094) 
(with  references). 
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COS  VI,  period  1 
rev.  SPQR  OPTIMO  PRINCIPI 


weight  in  grams 


Figure  8.  Weights  of  368  aurei  of  Trajan,  COS  VI  (AD  112-114).  Mean  weight:  7. 1 5 g 
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Figure  9. 


Weights  of  297  aurei  of  Trajan,  COS  VI,  Optimus  (AD  114-116). 
Mean  weight:  7.18  g. 
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COS  VI,  period  3 

Trajan  as  "Optimus"  and  "Parthicus" 


Figure  10.  Weights  of  224  aurei  of  Trajan,  COS  VI,  Parthicus  (AD  116-117). 

Mean  weight:  7.17  g. 


The  frequency  table  of  aurei  from  the  final  phase  of  Trajan’s  rule  (Fig.  10)  might 
prompt  speculation  whether,  in  the  end,  the  armed  conflict  was  to  have  repercus- 
sions for  the  weight  of  the  gold  coins:  In  any  case,  a slight  shift  downward  in  weight 
may  be  observed  for  the  “Parthicus”  coins,28  the  peak  in  the  diagram  being  only  at 
7.15-7.19  g.  This  was  not  anything  like  the  adoption  of  a new  standard  for  aurei, 
to  be  sure — a lowering  to  1/46  of  a pound  would  have  corresponded  to  a target 
weight  of  7.11  g,  and  the  metrological  structure  of  the  group  makes  it  clear  that  we 
are  far  from  that.  But  it  shows  that  the  official  standard  of  forty-five  to  the  pound 
was  achieved  with  less  precision  at  the  end  of  Trajan’s  rule  than  in  the  preceding 
groups.  The  late  Trajanic  aurei  tend  to  be  somewhat  lighter  as  a group,  although 
this  point  should  not  be  pressed.  Even  so,  the  evidence  suggests  that  Trajan’s  heavy 
fiscal  expenditures  on  his  Parthian  War  might  have  led  to  a minimal  adjustment 
of  the  aureus  weight. 

A survey  of  the  metrology  of  Trajan’s  gold  coinage  shows  that  this  emperor 
opted  for  a return  to  Nero’s  aureus  standard  of  forty- five  to  the  pound  very  early 
in  his  reign— even  before  his  entry  into  Rome,  at  a time  when  he  was  still  on  an 
inspection  tour  of  the  northern  borders  of  the  empire.  The  shift  from  the  heavier 
standard  of  Domitian  and  Nerva  to  the  lighter  was  conducted  during  the  minting 
of  the  second  substantial  aureus  issue  of  Trajan’s  rule  bearing  the  reverse  legend 

28.  Strack  (1931)  nos.  241-260  (gold  and  silver). 
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P M TR  P COS  II  P P,  between  autumn  98  and  the  end  of  99.  From  this  point  on, 
the  Neronian  standard  was  employed— with  minor  variations— for  all  of  Trajan’s 
aureus  issues,  while  the  fineness  of  the  gold  coinage  was  left  untouched.29 

Taken  together  with  the  results  of  metallurgical  analyses  of  Trajanic  silver 
coins  performed  recently,  this  evidence  indicates  that  Trajan  modelled  his  mon- 
etary policy  in  regard  to  the  precious  metal  coinages  completely  on  Nero’s.  While 
the  decision  to  switch  to  Nero’s  light  aureus  weight  was  made  in  the  first  or  second 
year  of  his  rule,  Trajan’s  other  measure,  the  reduction  in  the  silver  fineness  of  the 
denarii  to  the  Neronian  level,  is  to  be  dated  to  AD  100.  All  the  Trajanic  denarii  of 
the  second  consulship  (AD  98-99)  analyzed  with  modern  methods  were  found  to 
have  been  produced  on  a standard  of  c.  87  percent  silver,  on  average,30  whereas  the 
denarii  struck  from  his  third  consulship  on  contain  just  c.  80  percent  silver.  This 
is  exactly  the  standard  created  by  Nero  in  AD  64  and  used  for  the  majority  of  his 
post  reform  denarii , as  well  as  under  Vespasian  (Butcher  and  Ponting  2005b,  179; 
1998,312,321). 

Trajan  thus  reformed  the  precious-metal  coinages  in  two  steps:  he  reduced  the 
weight  of  the  more  valuable  gold  coins  first,  and  a few  months  later,  in  the  year  of 
his  third  consulship,  he  debased  the  alloy  of  the  silver  coins.  What  were  the  mo- 
tives for  his  reforms?  West  (1941,  80)  was  sceptical  on  this  point:  “The  reasons 
that  led  Trajan  to  return  to  the  Neronian  standard  for  gold  and  silver  are  no  more 
clear  than  the  reasons  that  led  Domitian  to  attempt  a return  to  the  standards  of 
the  pre-Neronian  period.”  In  the  meantime,  the  background  of  the  changes  under 
Domitian  has  been  studied  in  detail  by  Carradice  (1983,  163),  who  convincingly 
held  that  “Domitian’s  monetary  reform  of  82  can  be  seen  as  part  of  a much  wider 
policy  to  restore  former  standards  of  morals  and  order.”  Indeed,  the  rare  efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  coinage  during  the  Principate  can  best  be  understood  in 
the  context  of  restorative  political  concepts,31  while  reductions  in  standard  often 
are  to  be  put  down  to  fiscal  stress.  Domitian’s  debasement  in  AD  85,  for  example, 
was  probably  a consequence  of  the  huge  army  pay  increase  of  84  and  should  also  be 
seen  in  connection  with  further  military  campaigns  to  be  conducted  by  Domitian 
in  the  years  85  to  87:  “There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  an  economic  necessity” 
(Carradice  1983, 162). 


29.  Trajanic  aurei  average  c.  99  percent,  just  like  the  gold  coins  of  his  predecessors;  for 
metallurgical  analyses,  see  Callu  et  al.  (1985, 82-83),  Blet-Lemarquand  (2006, 168-169). 

30.  Twenty-one  denarii  of  Trajan’s  second  consulship  analyzed  by  Butcher  and  Ponting 
(1998, 312, 322)  were  found  to  have  a fineness  between  84.3  and  91.8  percent;  eight  denarii 
of  this  period  analyzed  in  Vienna  (Woytek  et  al.  2007)  were  found  to  contain  between  85.3 
and  94.0  percent. 

31.  This  view  is  shared  by  Wolters  (1999b),  405. 
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I propose  to  view  Trajan’s  reduction  of  precious-metal  standards  early  in  his 
reign  in  this  perspective,  too.  It  seems  that  this  emperor,  practically  from  the  out- 
set of  his  reign,  was  taking  measures  to  relieve  the  state’s  budget  by  cutting  expens- 
es in  the  production  of  coinage.  For  a ruler  who  had  no  moral  objections  to  this 
strategy,  it  was  a straightforward  choice.  Nero  had  demonstrated  successfully  that 
it  was  simply  of  no  use  to  invest  more  precious  metal  in  this  sector  than  necessary, 
and  the  weight  and  fineness  standards  set  by  Nero  had  proved  to  be  high  enough 
to  maintain  a functioning  monetary  economy;  Trajan  was  happy  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. As  for  the  precise  reasons  that  induced  him  to  pursue  a policy  of  economiz- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  his  rule,  different  suggestions  may  be  made. 

Bennett  (i997>  127-128),  in  a recent  biography  of  Trajan  that  met  with  a lot 
of  criticism,52  ventured  a short-term  explanation:  the  debasement  was  carried  out 
in  view  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  due  soon  after  Trajan’s  accession,  viz.  the 
donative  for  the  troops  and  the  congiarium  to  be  paid  to  the  citizens  of  Rome— as 
is  well  known,  spending  pressures  at  the  start  of  a new  reign  were  typically  very 
high.35  Evidence  on  Trajan’s  payments  in  this  period  comes  from  three  different 
sources,  two  texts  and  a coin  type:  Pliny  ( Panegyricus  25.2)  records  datumque  con- 
giarium populo,  et  datum  totum,  cum  donativi  partem  milites  accepissent  (“the  con- 
giarium given  to  the  people,  paid  out  in  full,  while  the  soldiers  had  received  just  a 
part  of  their  donativum”).  He  heaps  praises  on  Trajan,  his  liberalitas,  and  especially 
his  equal  treatment  of  the  people  of  Rome  and  the  soldiers — quite  a paradox,  given 
the  fact  that  the  latter  had  reportedly  received  in  cash  just  a part  of  the  sum  due: 
aequati  sunt . . . populo  milites  eo  quod  partem,  sed  priores,  populus  militibus  quod 
posterior,  sed  totum  statim  accepit.3*  Both  payments  (first  the  donative,  later  the 
congiarium)  had  been  made  long  before  the  day  when  the  Panegyricus  was  de- 
livered, on  September  1,  AD  100  (on  the  date  of  publication,  see  Woytek  2006). 
Sestertii  of  Trajan  depicting  the  scene  of  the  distribution  of  the  congiarium  in  the 

32.  See,  e.  g.,  Seelentag  (2004, 16,  n.  10)  (with  reference  to  a review  by  W.  Eck). 

33.  On  this  point,  see  Harl  (1996,  221-222),  Duncan-Jones  (1994,  238-239),  and  Wolters 
(1999b,  247-248).  On  congiaria  in  general,  see  van  Berchem  (1939). 

34.  “The  soldiers  were  equated  with  the  people  in  that  they  were  paid  first,  but  only  in  part, 
the  people  with  the  soldiers  in  that  they  were  paid  second,  but  received  the  full  sum  at  once” 
( Panegyricus  25.2).  Seelentag  (2004,  180-182)  misinterprets  the  passage  to  the  effect  that 
Trajan  had  paid  already  two  donatives  to  the  soldiers  at  the  time  when  the  Panegyricus  was 
drafted,  in  AD  100.  Wolters  (1999a,  124,  n.  29)  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that,  according  to 
Vegetius  ( Epitoma  Rei  Militaris  2.20),  customarily  only  one  half  of  donatives  was  paid  out  in 
cash,  while  the  second  half  was  kept  in  the  troop’s  chest  (or,  more  precisely,  was  transferred 
to  the  soldiers’  accounts):  Illud  vero  ab  antiquis  divinitus  institutum  est,  ut  ex  donativo,  quod 
milites  consecuntur,  dimidia  pars  sequestraretur  apud  signa  et  ibidem  ipsis  militibus  serva- 
retur,  ne  per  luxum  aut  inanium  rerum  conparationem  ab  contubemalibus  posset  absumi. 
According  to  Wolters,  Trajan  may  therefore  have  followed  the  normal  practice. 
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emperor’s  presence  and  bearing  the  date  COS  II35  give  us  the  clue  to  a closer  dat- 
ing of  this  event.  It  must  have  taken  place  after  the  rulers  return  to  Rome  in  the 
autumn  of  99,  but  before  his  designation  for  the  third  consulship,  which  probably 
occurred  in  October  or  November  of  the  same  year. 

There  is  no  precise  indication  in  the  sources  as  to  when  the  donative  to  the 
army  was  paid,  although  a date  immediately  after  the  accession  is  generally  as- 
sumed (Seelentag  2004, 180,  n.  2).  Nor  do  we  know  the  amount  of  the  donative,36 
while  the  Chronographer  of  the  year  354  records  the  figure  of  650  denarii  for  Tra- 
jan’s congiarium/-a.i7  Since  the  emperor  distributed  two  further  congiaria  after 
his  two  Dacian  triumphs,  in  103  and  107, 36  this  remarkable  sum  may  represent 
an  addition  of  all  three  gifts,39  although  the  reliability  of  the  source  has  been  chal- 
lenged even  on  this  assumption  (Duncan-Jones  1994,  249).  Domitian  had  distrib- 
uted three  congiaria  of  only  seventy-five  denarii  each,  as  Suetonius  and  the  Chro- 
nographer record,40  and  Nerva  had  given  this  typical  amount  once,  as  the  latter 
source  notes.  Unfortunately,  we  must  conclude  that  there  is  little  hard  evidence 
for  Trajan’s  spending  on  the  donative  and  congiarium  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
and  the  total  sums  involved— indeed,  even  the  individual  amounts— remain  more 
or  less  unknown. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  accession  donative  for  the  legions  must 
have  been  granted  during  the  first  year  of  Trajan’s  reign,  in  AD  98,  which  he  spent 
entirely  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube.  It  is  implausible  that  the  new  emperor  would 
have  taken  the  risk  of  delaying  the  payday  unduly.  Most  probably,  the  donative  will 
therefore  have  been  paid  out  in  a period  to  which  the  PONT  MAXTR  POT  COS  II  is- 
sue belongs — in  other  words,  at  a time  when  the  aureus  standard  had  not  yet  been 
lowered.  The  congiarium  of  autumn  99,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  all  likelihood 
distributed  in  freshly  minted  P M TR  P COS  II  P P aurei  of  the  restored  Neronian 
standard  of  forty-five  to  the  pound. 


35.  Strack  (1931,  no.  323).  Legends:  IMP  CAES  NERVA TRAIAN  AVG  GERM  PMTRP  (obv.)/ 
COS  II  P P CONG(iarium)  P(opulo)  R(omano)  (rev.). 

36.  For  comparative  figures,  see  Duncan-Jones  (1994,  257). 

37.  Chronographus  anni  CCCLIIII  p.  146  Mommsen  (Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica, 
Auctores  Antiquissimi  IX/ 1):  Traianus  cong.  deditXDCL. 

38.  Both  are  recorded  on  sestertii.  See  Strack  (1931,  nos.  356  [CONGIAR  SECVND;  AD 
103],  415  [CONGIARIVM TERTIVM;  AD  107]). 

39.  Syme  (1930,  59)  first  examined  the  possibility  that  the  figure  represents  a single  con- 
giarium— perhaps  the  payment  of  AD  99— before  he  took  it  to  be  an  addition  of  three,  still 
“a  monstrous  total.”  Paribeni  (1926-1927,  1:268)  thought  that  the  congiarium  of  AD  103 
alone  amounted  to  650  denarii. 

40.  Suetonius,  Domitianus  4.5;  his  statement  is  confirmed  by  a precise  indication  of  the 
Chronographer:  congiarium  dedit  terXLXXV.  On  Domitian’s  congiaria,  see  Rogers  ( 1984, 63). 
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That  the  government  was  able  to  economize  on  bullion  by  paying  out  the  con- 
giarium  of  AD  99  in  lighter  aurei  will  have  been  a most  welcome  collateral  effect 
of  the  monetary  reform,  but  it  would  not  have  been  its  primary  goal,  as  Bennett 
thought.  This  may  be  deduced,  inter  alia,  from  the  fact  that  the  lowering  of  the  au- 
reus standard  was  not  an  isolated  incident  but  was  accompanied  by  a debasement 
of  the  denarius  in  the  following  year,41  when  both  congiarium  and  donativum  had 
long  been  distributed.  Evidently,  this  reform  was  not  planned  as  a short-term  mea- 
sure. Trajan’s  debasement  rather  has  to  be  interpreted  under  the  aspect  of  the  long- 
range  political  and  military  program  of  the  emperor  at  the  outset  of  his  reign.  It 
is  pretty  clear  that  Trajan  planned  to  conquer  Dacia  from  his  accession;  the  costly 
preparations  of  the  war  would  have  begun  immediately,  and  the  emperor  may  have 
decided  to  return  to  Nero’s  lower  precious-metal  standards  mainly  in  order  to  fi- 
nance his  aggressive  foreign  policy. 
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The  early  coinage  of  Hadrian  and  the  deified  Trajan  at 
Rome  and  Alexandria 

Plates  96-97  Andrew  Burnett* 


The  evidence  for  the  acknowledgment  of  Hadrian  before  Trajans  death  is 
assessed,  especially  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  two  aurei  for  Trajan 
“Hadrian  Ceasar.”  An  examination  of  Hadrians  aurei  for  the  deified  Trajan 
precedes  discussion  of  the  very  rare  coins  of  Hadrian’s  reign  from  Alexan- 
dria depicting  Hadrian  and  Trajan,  and  why  the  early  Alexandrian  coins  of 
Hadrian’s  reign  misspell  the  adopted  name  ‘Traianus.’  This  is  all  regarded  as 
an  indication  of  the  complete  lack  of  preparation  in  the  mints  of  Rome  and 
Alexandria  for  Trajan’s  death  and  Hadrian’s  accession.  The  empire  was  saved 
from  civil  war  and  chaos  by  Hadrian’s  decisiveness. 

Hadrian’s  Adoption 

Trajan  died  at  Selinus  on  8 or  9 August  117,  and  a tetrastyle  temple  inscribed 
©EOYTPAIANOY  is  sometimes  depicted  on  the  rare  coins  of  Selinus  (now  named 
Trajanopolis  Selinus)  during  the  late  second  and  third  centuries  (PI.  96, 1).1  Had- 
rian was  acclaimed  as  emperor  on  1 1 August  by  the  Syrian  army.  As  is  well  known, 

* ABURNETT@thebritishmuseum.ac.uk 

1.  See  E.  Levante,  “The  Coinage  of  Selinus  in  Cilicia,”  Numismatic  Chronicle  150  (1990), 
226-33:  the  coins  first  appear  under  Marcus  Aurelius  ( SNG  Levante  460),  and  subsequently 
for  Septimius  Severus,  Severus  Alexander,  Maximinus,  Trajan  Decius  and  Herennia  Etrus- 
cilla.  The  seated  figure  in  the  temple  holds  a thunderbolt  and  a sceptre,  and  was  described  as 
‘Zeus  Keraunos  with  the  probable  features  of  Trajan’  by  Levante;  but  the  inscription  surely 
means  that  it  is  a figure  of  Trajan  likened  to  Zeus.  Apart  from  this  issue  and  the  coins  of 
Rome  and  Alexandria,  discussed  below,  no  other  mints  or  cities  produced  coins  of  the  dei- 
fied Trajan  (thanks  to  M.  Amandry  for  confirming  this). 
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there  is  some  uncertainty  about  whether  or  not  Trajan  had  adopted  Hadrian  be- 
fore his  death  or  whether  the  adoption  was  ‘invented’  by  Plotina  immediately  af- 
terwards. ADOPTIO  is  the  main  theme  of  the  very  earliest  coins  of  Hadrians  reign, 
but  does  not  occur  earlier  under  Trajan  (PI.  96,  2). 

It  is  perhaps  something  of  a surprise  that  Hadrians  succession  to  Trajan  was 
a poorly  organised  event,  open  to  interpretation  at  the  time,  and  one  that  might 
even  have  taken  a very  different  direction.  The  much  later  Historia  Augusta  claims 
that  there  was  a widespread  belief  that  Trajan  had  intended  to  make  L.  Neratius 
Priscus  his  successor.2  Dio,  also  writing  long  after  the  events  he  describes,  records 
that  Trajan  had  once  said  that  L.  Iulius  Servianus,  the  husband  of  Hadrians  sister, 
was  the  man  most  capable  to  rule.3 

Hadrian’s  claim  to  the  throne  was  good,  but  not,  indeed,  very  strong.  He  had 
been  admitted  to  Trajan’s  consilium  at  a young  age;  he  had  been  married  to  Trajan’s 
closest  eligible  relative;  and  he  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  Syrian  army  when 
the  sickening  Trajan  set  off  for  Rome  in  117.  These  were  perhaps  all  signals,  but 
they  were  not  unambiguous.  Thus  the  succession  could  have  been  a disaster,  if 
not  a rerun  of  the  disaster  of  fifty  years  earlier.  There  were  many  other  potential 
opponents.  Apart  from  Priscus  and  Servianus,  Hadrian  was  urged  immediately 
to  dispose  of  Baebius  Macer,  the  prefect  of  Rome,  and  the  former  generals  M’. 
Laberius  Maximus  and  C.  Calpurnius  Crassus  Frugi.4  And  he  did  indeed,  and 
notoriously,  shortly  afterwards  act  swiftly  against  others;s  this  was  the  origin  of  the 
long-lasting  hostility  to  him  from  the  senatorial  order,  a hostility  that  colors  his  later 
reputation.  With  so  many  rivals,  Trajan’s  lack  of  foresight  created  a potential 
problem.  It  is  hard  to  avoid  recalling  the  judgment  of  the  Historia  Augusta 
that,  like  Alexander  the  Great,  Trajan  intended  to  die  without  a successor.6  Or 
perhaps  we  might  rather  think  that,  like  Alexander,  Trajan  thought  himself  in- 
vincible and  immortal.  The  vanity  of  the  comparison  might  well  have  clouded  his 
judgement. 

There  is,  however,  some  numismatic  evidence  for  Hadrian’s  acknowledgement 
by  Trajan  before  Trajan’s  death,  which  might  imply  a slightly  better  picture  of  suc- 
cession planning.  “There  remains,”  wrote  Bennett  in  his  biography,  “the  enigmatic 
coin  of  Trajan  with  his  titulature  for  mid-114-early  1x6,  which  depicts  Hadrian 
on  the  reverse  with  the  legend  HADRIANO  TRAIANO  CAESARI  (BMC,  p.  124):  if 

2.  Historia  Augusta,  Hadrian  4.8. 

3.  Dio  69.17.  See  W.  den  Boer,  “Trajan’s  deification  and  Hadrians  succession,”  Ancient 
Society  6 (1975),  pp.  203-12 

4.  Historia  Augusta,  Hadrian  5.5. 

5.  ).  Bennett,  Trajan  Optimus  Princeps  (London/New  York  1997),  p.  203:  A.  Cornelius 
Palma,  L.  Publilius  Celsus,  Avidius  Nigrinus  and  Lusius  Quietus. 

6.  Historia  Augusta,  Hadrian  4.8. 
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genuine,  it  directly  contradicts  the  documentary  evidence  in  signalling  Hadrians 
adoption  during  that  period.”7 

The  coin  is  also  illustrated  and  mentioned  by  Birley  in  his  biography  of  Had- 
rian.8 In  his  caption  he  dates  the  coin  to  Tate  summer  117’,  and  in  his  text  seems  to 
imply  that  it  was  minted  after  Hadrian’s  accession,  by  late  September. 

There  are  now,  in  fact,  two  such  coins,  both  gold  aurei  from  the  mint  of  Rome. 
The  first  used  to  be  in  the  Paris  collection,  and,  although  it  was  stolen  in  the  rob- 
bery of  183 1,  it  survives  in  the  form  of  casts  made  before  the  robbery.9  The  second 
turned  up  in  the  international  art  trade  a few  years  ago.  They  have  the  same  de- 
scription, and  indeed  are  struck  from  the  same  dies: 

IMP  CAES  NER  TRAIAN  OPTIM  AVG  GERM  DAC;  laureate,  draped  and 
cuirassed  bust  of  Trajan  r.  (seen  from  rear) 

HADRIANO  TRAIANO  CAESARI;  laureate  bust  of  Hadrian  with  drapery 
on  shoulder  r. 

1.  Formerly  in  Paris,  but  known  from  a replica  in  Berlin  (PI.  96,  3);10 

2.  Berk  94  (1997),  lot  1 1 = Numismatica  Ars  Classica  Auction  24,  5 Decem- 
ber 2002,  lot  80, 6.99  g (PI.  96, 4). 

Several  questions  arise.  First,  date.  Bennett  dated  the  Paris  coin  early,  to  1 14-1 16, 1 
think  because  of  the  absence  of  the  title  Parthicus.  However,  the  latest  coins  of  Tra- 
jan’s reign  in  1 17  omit  the  title  from  the  obverse  inscription,  because  the  inscription 
wraps  round  from  the  obverse  to  the  reverse,  and  that  is  where  Parthicus  normally 
occurs  on  such  coins.  Moreover  the  latest  obverse  inscription,  VI,  in  Mattingly’s 
classification,  has  the  form  TRAIAN,  whereas  the  otherwise  similar  but  earlier  ob- 
verse inscription  IV,  struck  in  1 1 5-16,  has  TRAIANO.  So  the  coins  of  Hadrian  Cae- 
sar could  date  to  this  late  period,  if,  as  Strack  suggested,  they  were  using  an  obverse 
die  of  that  period.  Both  he  and  Mattingly  thought  that,  if  genuine,  the  date  would 
presumably  be  mid  AD  117,  during  the  few  days  before  the  news  of  Trajan’s  death 
had  reached  Rome.11  Beckmann  has,  however,  recently  suggested  that  we  cannot 


7.  Bennett,  p.  274,  note  102. 

8.  R.  Birley,  Hadrian.  The  restless  emperor  { London,  1997),  p.  81. 

9.  One  in  the  Berlin  Museum  (many  thanks  to  Bernhard  Weisser  for  locating  it  and  to 
Karsten  Dahmen  for  the  photo),  and  the  other  said  by  Mattingly  and  Strack  to  be  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  I cannot  find  it. 

10.  P.  L.  Strack,  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  Kaiser  Nerva,  Traian  und  Hadrian.  Teil 
i,  Die  Reichspragung  zur  Zeit  des  Traian  (Stuttgart  1931),  Taf.  X no.  260:  BMC  p.  124  *;  RIC 
Trajan  724a  = RIC  Hadrian  1. 

11.  Strack,  pp.  230-1.  BMC  p.  cxiv:  ‘purporting  to  be  struck  before  the  news  of  Trajan’s 
death  ...  reached  Rome’;  also  H.  Mattingly,  “Some  historical  coins  of  Hadrian,”  Journal  of 
Roman  Studies  1925  (15),  209-222,  pp.  211-2. 
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be  sure  that  the  use  of  obverse  VI  came  after  the  use  of  obverse  V,  and,  if  this  is  so, 
then  we  must  allow  the  possibility  that  both  V and  VI  were  in  use  in  1 16  and  1 i7.,J 

Second,  are  the  coins  genuine?  The  authenticity  of  the  lost  Paris  coin  was 
merely  assumed  by  Mattingly,  but  discussed  by  Strack,  who  argued  for  it.  Unfor- 
tunately it  could  not  then  and  cannot  now  be  examined  (nor  indeed  can  the  new 
coin  as  its  present  whereabouts  are  not  known).  Strack  accepted  it  as  genuine, 
partly,  it  seems,  because  other  authorities  such  as  Kurt  Regling  had  accepted  it, 
and  partly  indeed  because  of  the  obverse  inscription,  since  in  his  view— correctly 
for  mid  117— it  omits  the  title  PARTHICO. 

How  do  matters  stand  now,  with  the  appearance  of  a second  specimen?  The 
new  coin  is  struck  from  the  same  dies  as  the  Paris  one.  If  it  were  a fake  then  one 
of  two  scenarios  would  have  to  apply:  (a)  if  the  two  coins  were  both  struck  from  a 
forgers  dies  made  sometime  before  1831, 13  then  we  would  have  to  believe  that  the 
second  specimen  had  lain  somewhere  unrecognized  for  almost  200  years  before 
coming  to  light.  That  cannot  be  formally  excluded,  but  perhaps  seems  unlikely, 
given  the  great  interest  of  the  coin;  or  (b),  the  new  coin  could  have  been  forged  in 
some  way  from  the  replicas  of  the  Paris  coin  surviving  in  London  and  Berlin.  This 
also  seems  unlikely,  since  the  replicas  are  not  well  known:  the  London  one  cannot 
be  found,  while  the  Berlin  one  was  illustrated  only  once  (in  Strack’s  book,  of  1931). 
And  even  if  the  new  coin  were  faked  in  that  way,  that  would  not  reflect  on  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Paris  coin,  which  would  have  to  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits. 

So,  from  the  formal  point  of  view,  it  seems  unlikely  that  both  the  coins  are 
fakes.  But  if  this  cannot  be  definitely  proven  by  circumstantial  evidence,  what  does 
an  examination  of  the  coins  themselves — as  far  as  we  can  do  this  without  having 
the  coins  before  us — tell  us? 

The  obverse  portrait  and  inscription,  as  discussed  above,  are  normal  for  late 
117.  If  we  could  find  an  obverse  die  link  then  that  would  almost  certainly  clinch 
the  authenticity  of  the  coin.  However,  the  recently  published  and  very  full  study  by 
Beckmann  has  not  discovered  such  a die  identity.  For  this  group  of  Trajanic  coin- 
age he  has  identified  a total  of  45  obverse  dies  among  the  1 19  coins  he  has  collected 
for  his  study.  As  one  would  expect  from  these  figures,  a number  of  the  obverse  dies 
are  known  from  only  single  specimens,  so  we  cannot  make  any  deduction  from 
the  lack  of  an  obverse  die  link.  But  what  we  can  see  from  his  study  is  that  the  style 
of  the  Trajanic  obverse  die  used  for  the  Hadrian  Caesar  coins  is  very  similar  to  that 
in  use  for  other  contemporary  aurei. 


12.  M.  Beckmann,  “Trajan’s  gold  coinage,  AD  112-117  "American  Journal  of  Numismatics 
19  (2007),  pp.  77-129.  at  87-8. 

1 3.  It  seems  that  nothing  is  known  of  the  previous  history  of  the  coin  (thanks  to  M.  Aman- 
dry  for  this  information). 
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As  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  coins  are  also  fine  from  the  technical  point  of  view. 
They  are  the  right  size,  and  the  weight  of  the  new  one,  6.99  g,  is  what  we  might 
expect  for  an  aureus  of  this  date.  Although  the  theoretical  weight  for  Trajan  was 
7.34,  the  actual  weights  were  somewhat  lower,  and,  for  example,  the  98  coins  in 
the  Belgian  hoard  had  a mean  weight  of  7.07  g.u  The  actual  weights  recorded  by 
Mattingly  for  the  three  coins  in  the  BM  with  obverse  VI  are  6.98, 7.30, 7.19.  So  the 
weight  of  the  new  piece  is  in  the  correct  range.15 

The  reverse,  however,  is  more  puzzling.  The  portrait  looks  fine  for  a young 
Hadrian,  although  it  is  perhaps  surprising  to  find  the  heroic  depiction  of  him, 
naked  but  with  some  drapery  thrown  over  his  left  shoulder.  This  was  indeed  a 
style  favored  by  Hadrian  in  his  own  reign,  and  we  do  find  some  similar  depictions 
on  early  denarii  of  his  reign  (PL  96,  5 -6), 16  but  one  might  perhaps  have  expected 
a more  restrained  representation,  as  we  find  for  Trajan  on  the  obverse  and  more 
commonly  for  Hadrian  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign. 

To  my  mind,  however,  the  main  problem  is  with  the  strange  reverse  inscrip- 
tion, as  I don’t  really  understand  how  Hadrian  could  have  been  called  Hadrianus 
Traianus  Caesar.  The  problem  is  with  the  order  of  the  names,  with  Traianus  com- 
ing after  Hadrianus.  The  earliest  issues  at  Rome  in  Hadrian’s  own  name  have  the 
other  order,  as  in  IMP  CAESTRAIAN  HADRIAN(O)  OPT  AVG  GER  DAC.  Even  though 
the  Rome  mint  was  at  first  confused  about  Hadrian’s  titles  (a  confusion  that  was 
quickly  corrected:  see  below),  the  mint  is  consistently  clear  about  the  adoption  of 
the  name  Traianus  and  its  placing  before  Hadrianus. 

The  rules  about  Roman  adoptive  names  were  clear  during  the  Republic,  over  a 
century  earlier.  If  a man  was  adopted,  he  took  his  father’s  names  and  usually  added 
as  an  agnomen  at  the  end  a name  derived  from  his  own  nomen,  ending  -anus.  Thus 
two  of  the  sons  of  L.  Aemilius  Paullus,  the  conqueror  of  Macedonia,  were  adopted; 
one,  by  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  became  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  Aemilianus 
and  one,  by  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  therefore  became  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemil- 
ianus. This  system,  however,  broke  down  at  the  end  of  the  Republic:  two  famous 
examples  are  Brutus  (born  M.  Iunius  Brutus,  but  called  himself  Quintus  Servilius 
Caepio  Brutus  after  his  adoption  by  Quintus  Servilius  Caepio,  rather  than  Quintus 
Servilius  Caepio  Iunianus)  and  Octavian  (born  C.  Octavius,  but  called  himself 
C.  Iulius  Caesar  after  his  adoption  by  Julius  Caesar  instead  of  C.  Iulius  Caesar 
Octavianus). 

14.  R.  Duncan-Jones,  Money  and  government  in  the  Roman  Empire  (Cambridge,  1994), 
pp.  215-9  (theoretical  weight),  182  (hoard  medians). 

15.  Unfortunately  we  don’t  know  the  die  axis  of  either  piece.  This  might  be  of  assistance, 
as  the  die  axis  of  late  Trajanic  aurei  is  always  6 o’clock. 

16.  E.g.  BMC  8,  24.  Curiously  the  heroic  bust  appears  only  on  silver,  but  not  on  gold,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  reign. 
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In  the  imperial  period  it  was  normal  for  an  adopted  man  to  take  the  praenomen 
and  nomen  of  his  adoptive  father,  and  he  might  add  to  it  his  own  cognomen:  so,  for 
example,  Hadrians  brother-in-law,  mentioned  above,  was  born  Ser.  Iulius  Servi- 
anus  but  called  L.  Iulius  Ursus  Servianus  after  his  adoption  by  L.  Iulius  Ursus.17  On 
that  basis  P.  Aelius  Hadrianus,  after  his  adoption  by  Trajan  (M.  Ulpius  Traianus) 
would  perhaps  have  become  M.  Ulpius  Traianus  Hadrianus;  but,  since  Trajan  was 
an  emperor  (Imp  Caesar  Traianus)  we  would  have  expected  him  to  become  Caesar 
Traianus  Hadrianus  (and  that  it  exactly  how  he  styles  himself  in  his  own  reign). 

However,  the  nomenclature  of  imperial  adoptees  is  not  an  easy  subject,  if  in- 
deed there  were  really  any  rules,  especially  in  the  case  of  imperial  succession.  If  we 
look  at  the  evidence  for  the  names  of  men  after  their  adoption  by  ruling  emperors 
we  find  an  amazing  variety,  to  take  a few  examples: 


Common  name 

Original  name 

Adoptive  father 

New  name 

Tiberius 

Ti.  Claudius  Nero 

Augustus 

Ti.  Caesar  Aug  f. 

Nero 

L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus 

Claudius 

Nero  Claudius  Drusus 
Germanicus 

Trajan 

M.  Ulpius  Traianus 

Nerva 

(Caesar)  M.  Ulpius 
Nerva  Traianus18 

Aelius 

L.  Ceionius  Commodus  Verus  Hadrian 

L.  Aelius  Verus  Caesar 

Antoninus  Pius 

T.  Aurelius  Fulvus  Antoninus 

Hadrian 

Imp  T.  Aelius  Caesar 
Antoninus 

Faced  with  this  variety  of  nomenclature,  one  cannot  conclude  that  the  form  Had- 
rianus Traianus  Caesar  is  impossible.  It  is  certainly  very  odd  with  the  name  of  the 
adoptive  father  following  the  name  of  the  son,  rather  than  the  normal  sequence. 
Yet,  although  there  seems  no  other  example  of  a ‘reversed  order’,  this  very  oddity, 
on  the  principle  of  lectio  difficilior,  perhaps  also  supports  the  authenticity  of  the 
coin.  Surely  any  forger,  whose  abilities,  even  if  they  were  not  those  of  a Roman 
prosopographer,  were  certainly  those  of  a numismatist  who  knew  the  coins  of  Tra- 
jan and  Hadrian  so  well,  would  have  been  aware  that  Hadrian  always  placed  his 
name  after  that  of  his  adoptive  father. 

Thus,  although  we  have  struggled,  in  the  preceding  discussion,  to  find  a de- 
cisive point  for  or  against  authenticity,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  weight  of  evidence 

17. 0.  Salomies,  Adoptive  and polyonymous  nomenclature  in  the  Roman  Empire  (Helsinki, 
1992).  Salomies  shows  that  there  were  many  other  possibilities. 

18.  Bennett,  Trajan,  p.  46. 
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dearly  favors  it,  even  though  we  must  admit  that  we  have  not  attained  certainty. 

A final  sort  of  consideration  would  be  to  look  for  any  corroborative  evidence 
in  the  later  Trajanic  coinage  that  might  suggest  an  awareness  of  Hadrian’s  new  po- 
sition as  Caesar.  Beckmann  rightly  rejects  the  idea  that  the  PRO-VID  or  PRO-AVG 
or  ‘foresight  of  the  emperor’  that  appears  on  late  Trajanic  coins  refers  to  Hadrian’s 
adoption,  since  it  appears  too  early  in  date.19 

When  we  look  at  the  pattern  of  Trajan’s  late  coin  designs  more  systematically, 
we  find: 


Designs  used  at  end  of  Trajan’s  reign,  gold  and  silver 


Optimus  1 

Optimus  2 

Parthicus  1 

Parthicus  2 

114 

115-16 

116-17 

116-17 

Augusti  Profectio  Trajan  on  horse 

X 

X 

Jupiter  standing  with  small  Trajan 

X 

X 

Mars  advancing 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Felicitas  standing 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Bonus  Eventus20 

X 

X 

X 

Virtus  standing 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Pax  standing 

X 

X 

Trajans  column 

X 

X 

Fort  Red  seated 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Imperator  VII  Trajan  and  soldiers 

X 

Rex  parthus  Trajan  and  king 

X 

Pro(vid)  (Aug)  standing 

X 

X 

X 

Salus  Aug  seated 

X 

X 

Vota  suscepta  Genii 

X 

X 

Regna  adsignata  Trajan  and  3 kings 

X 

X 

Sol  head 

X 

X 

X 

Parthia  capta  Trophy  and  captives 

X 

Hadrian  Caesar 

X 

It  can  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  designs  used  that  can  be  taken  in  any  way 
as  possibly  referring  to  an  adoption  of  Hadrian. 

19.  Beckmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  85.  He  attributes  this  view  to  Mattingly,  but  Mattingly  was,  of 
course,  aware  of  the  chronology.  However,  Mattingly’s  view  ( BMC  p.  lxxxv),  that  Providen- 
tia  might  nevertheless  be  'reasonably  taken  to  suggest  interest  in  the  vital  problem  of  the 
succession’  is  hardly  satisfactory. 

20.  Genius  in  BMC. 
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We  should  not  however,  forget  the  coinage  of  Trajan’s  family,  in  the  names  of 
Plotina,  Matidia  and  Marciana.  There  is  a design  for  coins  of  Matidia  which  shows 
PI  ETAS  AVG  with  two  small  figures,  which  Strack  interpreted  as  Matidia  with  the 
small  figures  of  Hadrian  and  Sabina  (Matidia  was  Sabina’s  mother),21  though  Mat- 
tingly was  hesitant.22  He  pointed  out  the  similar  design  on  coins  of  MATIDIA  AVG 
dating  from  earlier  in  the  reign  (BMC  531).  However,  the  presence  of  two  children 
is  normal  with  representations  of  Pietas,  occurring  for  instance  on  the  coinage  of 
Sabina  (BMC  1875),  where  it  can  have  no  meaning  about  children,  as  she  was  of 
course  childless. 

When  we  look  at  the  late  coinage  of  Trajan  from  Alexandria  (below,  appen- 
dix), we  similarly  find  no  hint  of  Hadrian  or  his  adoption.23 

Thus  we  can  conclude  that,  while  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Hadrian  Caesar 
aurei  is  reasonably  good,  the  two  coins  are  part  of  the  coinage  and  indeed  there 
is  no  other  form  of  numismatic  evidence  for  Hadrian’s  adoption  before  Trajan’s 
death.  We  can  therefore  be  reasonably  sure  that,  while  there  is  some  good  evidence 
for  Hadrian’s  adoption  before  Trajan’s  death,  we  cannot  in  any  way  see  it  as  part 
of  a concerted  plan.  It  is  a one-off,  almost,  indeed,  an  afterthought,  or  even  the 
product  of  a panicked  reaction  to  the  news  of  what  had  happened  further  east. 

Mint  of  Rome:  Early  Coinage  of  Hadrian 

The  mint  of  Rome  moved  rapidly  in  late  117  through  three  main  different  inscrip- 
tions for  Hadrian,  carried  over  from  obverse  to  reverse,  as  set  out  by  Mattingly24 
and  Strack:2s 

IMP  CAES  TRAIAN  HADRIAN(O)  OPT  AVG  GER  DAC/PARTHIC  DIVI 
TRAIAN  AVG  F P M TR  P COS  P P (BMC  1-16;  Strack  1-7:  RIC  2-8) 

IMP  CAES  TRAIAN  HADRIANO  AVG  DIVI  TRA(/)  PARTH  F (/)  DIVI  NER 
NEP  P M TR  P COS  (BMC  17-35;  Strack  13-20;  RIC 9-16) 

IMP  CAESAR  TRAIAN  HADRIANVS  AVG/P  M TR  P COS  DES  II  (BMC 
36-42;  Strack  26-31;  RIC  17-22). 


21.  Strack,  op.  cit.,  p.  201,  no.  870.  For  the  coins,  see  BMC  Trajan  659-64. 

22.  BMC  p.  lxxxiii. 

23.  The  only  possibility  might  be  the  presence  of  Elpis  in  years  19-20;  but  Elpis  is  a generic 
design  appearing  earlier  in  Trajan’s  reign.  Moreover,  there  are  plenty  of  emperor  designs  in 
year  19,  and  it  would  have  been  very  easy  to  add  an  additional  reference  to  a new  imperial 
figure,  had  it  been  relevant. 

24.  p.  cxiv-cxv.  Mattingly  divides  them  into  4 groups  but  2 and  3 are  variants. 

25-  3-4- 
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This  sequence  of  obverse  inscriptions  was  dated  by  Mattingly  to  August-Septem- 
ber;  September-October  and  November-December,  but  these  are  just  of  course 
guesses  within  the  limits  of  August- December.  Strack  opted  for  slightly  different 
dates.  The  first  two  inscriptions  acknowledge  Hadrian’s  place  as  the  adoptive  son 
of  the  deified  Trajan  so  imply  that  Trajan’s  deification  took  place  straightaway,  and 
before  it  was  even  known  at  Rome  exactly  which  titles  Hadrian  would  use  (the 
inappropriate  use  of  OPT,  GER,  DAC,  PARTH,  and  P P for  Hadrian  in  the  first  in- 
scriptions carried  over  from  Trajan’s  titles),  a gain  indicating  a lack  of  preparation 
for  Hadrian’s  accession. 

When  considering  the  earliest  coinage  of  Hadrian,  we  should  not  forget  the 
rare  coins  attributed  to  ‘the  east’,  best  treated  by  Strack,26  whose  discussion  was 
followed  by  Mattingly.27  A certain  amount  of  scepticism  has  been  expressed  about 
the  attribution  of  these  coins,28  but  the  attribution  of  the  first  group,  of  denarii 
and  very  rare  aurei,  to  Syria  (and  probably  Antioch)  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign, 
seems  plausible  in  view  of  stylistic  comparisons  with  Antioch  silver.29  Some  of 
this  group  date  to  1 19  since  they  refer  to  Hadrian’s  third  tribunician  power  (Strack 
9-11,  BMC  1022-23);30  others  refer  to  his  second  and  third  consulships  of  118 
and  119  (Strack  5;  5a- 11,  BMC  1022-23),  but  some  seem  to  date  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  reign  and  refer  to  the  ADOPTIO,  as  at  Rome  (Strack  1-4,  BMC 
1021).  They  too  sometimes  have  an  incorrect  legend  taken  over  from  Trajan:  IMP 
CAES  TRAIAN  HADRIANO  OPT  AVG  GER  DAC/  PARTHIC  DIVI TRAIAN  AVG  F PM 
TR  P COSS  P P,  the  same  as  the  first  legend  of  Hadrian  at  Rome.31  The  fact  that  both 
mints  have  this  incorrect  form  underlies  the  lack  of  preparedness  for  Hadrian’s 
accession.  This  is  all  the  more  telling  in  the  case  of  Antioch,  given  its  proximity  to 
Trajan  and  Hadrian. 

Mint  of  Rome:  Gold  Coinage  of  the  Deified  Trajan 

The  discussion  of  the  early  inscriptions  used  by  Hadrian  at  Rome  shows  the  lack 
of  readiness  for  his  accession.  The  inscriptions  which  were  used  also  throw  light 
on  the  coinage  of  gold  aurei  Hadrian  made  in  the  name  of  the  deified  Trajan  and 
other  family  members  at  Rome. 


26.  Pp.  192-6. 

27.  BMC  III,  pp.  cxii,  cliii-vi.  P.  V.  Hill,  “The  aurei  and  denarii  of  Hadrian  from  eastern 
mints,”  Numismatic  Chronicle  1966,  pp.  135-43,  does  not  consider  these  coins. 

28.  R.  A.  G.  Carson,  Coins  of  the  Roman  Empire  (Cambridge,  1990),  p.  44. 

29.  See,  e.g.,  W.  E.  Metcalf,  The  cistophori  of  Hadrian  (Numismatic  Studies  15,  New  York, 
1980),  pp.  150-1.  The  attribution  is  not  always  clear:  BMC  1024  is  probably  just  an  imita- 
tion, while  BMC  1025  looks  much  like  coins  from  Rome. 

30. 1 agree  that  it  is  likely  that  he  renewed  his  tribunician  power  on  10  December:  see,  e.g., 
R.  Birley,  op.  cit.t  p.  325,  note  14. 

31.  Strack  1,  BMC  1021 
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There  are  two  groups  of  gold  coins  in  the  name  of  and  depicting  the  deified 
Trajan  (there  is  no  silver  or  bronze).  The  first  consists  of  double  headed  coins  for 
Hadrian  and  the  deified  Trajan.  There  are  two  different  obverse  inscriptions  for 
Hadrian,  each  of  which  has  its  own  variant  or  variants  for  Trajan  on  the  reverse: 

IMP  CAES  TRAIAN  HADRIANO  OPT  AVG  G32  D PART;  laureate,  draped 
and  cuirassed  bust  of  Hadrian  r. 

DIVO  TRAIANO  PATRI;  laureate,  draped  and  cuirassed  bust  of  Trajan  r. 
(seen  half  from  rear)  (BMC-,  Strack  9;  RIC  23) 

DIVO  TRAIANO  PATRI  AVG;  as  before  (BMC  44-46,  Strack  10-11;  RIC  24) 
(PI.  96,  7) 

IMP  CAES  TRAIANO  HADRIANO  AVG  PMTRP  COS;  laureate,  draped  and 
cuirassed  bust  of  Hadrian  r. 

DIVO  TRAIANO  PART  AVG  PATRI;  laureate,  draped  and  cuirassed  bust  of 
Trajan  r.  (seen  half  from  rear)  (BMC  43;  RIC  25)  (PI.  96, 8) 

The  former  (BMC  44-46)  is  an  abbreviated  version  of  the  first  obverse  inscrip- 
tion used  on  Hadrians  own  coinage,  with  the  inappropriate  use  of  Trajan’s  titles 
for  Hadrian:  IMP  CAES  TRAIAN  HADRIAN(O)  OPT  AVG  GER  DAC/PARTHIC  DIVI 
TRAIAN  AVG  F P M TR  P COS  P P.  There  are  also  some  coins  of  deified  Trajan/Plo- 
tina  with  the  same  inscription  for  Trajan  (BMC  5 1 ; Strack  1 2;  RIC  30),  and  a die  for 
Plotina  is  also  used  with  an  obverse  of  Hadrian  of  this  group;33  the  same  die  is  also 
used  for  the  Plotina/Matidia  coin  in  the  BM,  again  suggesting  contemporaneity.34 

The  second  (BMC  43)  is  a version  of  the  second  obverse  inscription  used  on 
Hadrian’s  own  coinage,  with  the  removal  of  the  inappropriate  titles  but  the  con- 
tinuing retention  of  the  dative  case  from  Trajan’s  own  reign:  IMP  CAES  TRAIAN 
HADRIANO  AVG  DIVI  TRA/PARTH  F DIVI  NER  NEP  P M TR  P COS. 

There  are  no  coins  for  Hadrian  and  the  deified  Trajan  corresponding  to  the 
latest  version  of  Hadrian’s  inscription  for  the  end  of  117,  with  cos  des  ii  (which 
might  have  been  omitted  due  to  lack  of  space)  or  (and  so  more  importantly)  the 
nominative  case. 

Thus  the  coins  of  Hadrian/deified  Trajan  were  struck  from  August  to,  say, 
October  (accepting  Mattingly’s  guessed  chronology  as  a working  hypothesis),  but 
no  later.  Some  coins  of  deified  Trajan/Plotina  also  date  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
period. 


32.  Sometimes  GER:  see  BMC  p.  244,  no.  45m  Numismatica  Ars  Classica  33  (2006)  lot 
482. 


33- 

34- 


Paris  584  (=  BMC  p.  47.13)  and  BMC  51. 
BMC  51  and  53. 
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The  coins  in  the  name  of  the  deified  Trajan  on  his  own  (BMC  47-49)  have 
DIVO  TRAIANO  PARTH  AVG  PATRI,  as  do  some  of  the  coins  of  the  deified  Trajan 
with  Plotina  (BMC  50,  Strack  2i).This  is  a variation  (PARTH  not  PART)  from  the 
second  group  of  coins  in  the  name  of  Hadrian/deified  Trajan,  and  so  they  might 
possibly  date  from  a bit  later,  though  not  necessarily  so  (they  retain  the  dative  case, 
which  was  dropped  for  Hadrian  at  this  stage). 

We  can  conclude  that  at  Rome  Trajan’s  deification  was  recognized  as  soon  as 
the  mint  began  to  mint  coins  in  Hadrian’s  name,  and  that  all  the  coinage  for  the 
deified  Trajan  with  Hadrian,  and  some  with  Plotina,  was  made  well  before  the  end 
of  1 1 7,  perhaps  by  the  end  of  October.  Other  coins  of  the  deified  Trajan  on  his  own 
(with  reverses  of  a triumphal  chariot  or  a phoenix)  and  with  Plotina  may  possibly 
have  been  made  a bit  later,  but  presumably  still  within  117. 

One  of  the  coins  of  the  deified  Trajan  on  his  own  has  the  triumphal  reverse 
TRIVMPHVS  PARTHICUS  (BMC  47)  (PI.  96,  9),  referring  to  the  posthumous  tri- 
umph for  Trajan,  which  Mattingly  thought  was  held  in  1 18,  but  Strack  has  pointed 
out  that  it  was  probably  held  in  September  or  October  1 17.” 

So  we  can  conclude  that  all  the  Rome-mint  aurei  for  the  deified  Trajan 
were  probably  minted  in  August-October  117.  Minting  such  coins  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  reign  makes  good  sense  as  a way  of  legitimizing  Hadrian’s  po- 
sition, together  with  the  common  reverse  designs  which  show  his  ADOPTIO  by 
Trajan,  and  the  other  family  designs  (Plotina,  Matidia).  But  clearly,  within  a few 
weeks  of  his  succession,  Hadrian  felt  that  any  need  to  justify  his  position  in  this 
way  was  superfluous. 

Mint  of  Alexandria:  Early  Coinage  of  Hadrian 

In  his  discussion  of  the  aureus  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  Caesar,  Strack  referred  to 
a relevant  billon  coin  from  Alexandria,36  and  indeed  at  Alexandria  we  find  some 
very  rare  tetradrachms  for  Hadrian  with  Trajan,  who  is  sometimes  deified.  Milne, 
in  his  catalogue  of  the  Alexandrian  coins  in  Oxford,  knew  about  these  coins  and 
thought,  presumably  following  the  precise  sense  of  the  inscriptions  used  for  Tra- 
jan, that  we  should  think  that  one  variety  was  made  before,  and  one  after  his  dei- 
fication.37 The  discussion  of  the  mint  of  Rome  makes  this  interpretation  highly 
unlikely,  since  it  would  imply  a clear  gap  after  Hadrian’s  acclamation  as  emperor 
and  his  deification  of  Trajan. 

I want  now  to  turn  to  Alexandria  to  examine  these  coins,  but  once  again  we 
need  first  to  look  at  the  sequence  of  the  early  coins  in  Hadrian’s  name.  Coins  were 
made  in  good  numbers  for  Trajan  in  his  Alexandrian  year  20  (AD  116/7:  see  also 

35.  Mattingly,  BMC  p.  cxv,  cf.  cxxvii,  Strack  54. 

36.  231. 

37.  J.  G.  Milne,  Catalogue  of  Alexandrian  coins  (Oxford,  1971),  p.  xxxvii. 
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appendix  for  the  designs  used),  but  there  is  no  way  of  telling,  apart  from  the  large 
scale  of  production,  how  late  in  the  year  it  went.  However,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  stopped  significantly  before  his  death. 

There  is  no  trace  of  ‘Hadrian  Caesar’  at  Alexandria,  as  mentioned  above  (see 
Appendix,  for  the  designs  used). 

There  is  no  coinage  for  Hadrian  dated  to  his  Alexandrian  year  1 ( 1 1-28  August 
117).38  We  don’t  know  if  that  means  that  no  coinage  was  made  then  at  all  (which 
is  quite  possible,  as  there  had  been  many  breaks  in  Trajan’s  Alexandrian  coinage 
earlier  in  the  reign)  or  whether  coinage  continued  to  be  made  for  Trajan  for  a few 
days  after  his  death  before  his  death  became  known  in  Egypt. 

When  we  turn  to  the  coinage  dated  to  Hadrian’s  year  2,  the  year  which  started 
on  29  August  117,  we  find  a rather  curious  pattern  and  phasing.  We  can  break  the 
coins  down  into  three  main  phases: 

1.  The  first  coins  have  the  obverse  inscription 

AYT  KAI TPAI AAPIANOC  API  CCB  TCP  AAK  nAP;  laureate  head  of  Hadrian  r. 

This  is  known  on  only  a very  few,  rare  tetradrachms,  and  I have  so  far  managed 
to  record  only  three  specimens  with  two  reverse  designs:  Tyche  standing  1.  with 
rudder  and  cornucopia  (Oxford  = Milne  817,  Athens  137/273  = PI.  97,  11);  and 
Agathodaemon  snake  r.,  with  caduceus  and  corn  ear  (Paris,  Bakhoum  1323:  the 
obv.  inscription  is  misread  by  Bakhoum). 

This  reminds  us  of  the  first  inscription  used  at  the  mints  of  Rome  and  Antioch 
IMP  CAESTRAIAN  HADRIAN(O)  OPT  AVG  GER  DAC/PARTHIC  DIVI TRAIAN  AVG  F 
P M TR  P COS  P P,  where  Hadrian  is  also  erroneously  given  Trajan’s  titles.  Indeed, 
although  the  inscription  is  in  the  nominative  case  rather  than  the  dative,  I suspect 
that  it  may  well  even  have  been  copied  from  early  Rome  aurei  (see  also  below), 
or  possibly  denarii  from  Antioch.39  Anyway,  as  at  Rome  and  Antioch,  the  mint  of 
Alexandria  was  not  at  first  correctly  informed  about  Hadrian’s  titles;  and  even  by 
the  last  days  of  August  or  early  September,  more  than  3 weeks  after  Trajan’s  death, 
it  still  did  not  know  what  to  call  him. 

2.  We  then  have  the  concurrent  use  of  three  variant  obverse  inscriptions 
AYT  KAIC  TPAIANOC  AAPIANOC;  laureate  bust  of  Hadrian,  drapery  on  1. 
shoulder; 

as  last,  but  variant  with  spelling  TPAINOC  (PI.  97, 11); 
as  last,  but  variant  with  spelling  TPIANOC. 

38.  A coin  in  Paris  (1440  = Bakhoum  1537)  which  looks  like  year  A is  actually  [LI]  A,  as 
the  obverse  and  reverse  designs  show. 

39.  Of  course  the  nominative  was  normal  at  Alexandria  for  the  end  of  Trajan’s  reign  so  a 
reformulation  of  the  inscription  from  the  dative  to  the  nominative  would  perhaps  not  be 
surprising. 
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Coins  with  these  obverses  are  well  attested,  and,  as  well  as  tetradrachms,  three  de- 
nominations of  bronzes  are  so  far  known  (33  mm,  30  mm,  and  26  mm).  Some  of 
the  bronzes  show  the  emperor  in  a triumphal  or  elephant  chariot,  and  it  might  be 
tempting  to  see  these  also  as  a reference  to  Trajan’s  posthumous  Parthian  triumph 
recorded  on  the  aurei  from  Rome  mentioned  above;  but,  in  fact,  these  are  generic 
designs  used  for  some  time  on  the  bronzes  of  the  end  of  Trajan’s  own  reign  and  so 
not  significant  here. 

There  are  two  characteristics  of  this  group  of  coins.  The  first  is  the  absence  of 
the  title  CEB(ACTOC).  I can  only  assume  that  it  was  dropped  with  the  removal  of 
Trajan’s  other  specific  titles,  and  suggests  that  though  the  mint  engravers  realized 
or  were  informed  that  Trajan’s  titles  were  inappropriate,  the  officials  were  not  yet 
sure  if  he  had  been  proclaimed  Augustus. 

The  second  and  more  strange  characteristic  of  this  phase  of  coinage  is  the  in- 
ability of  the  mint  to  spell  the  name  Traianos  correctly,  despite  having  got  it  cor- 
rect for  over  20  years  in  Trajan’s  own  reign!  Trainos  occurs  reasonably  frequently, 
though  Trianos  is  rather  more  unusual.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  any  convincing  expla- 
nation. My  first  thought  was  that  the  mint  officials  did  not  realize  that  Hadrian  had 
adopted  his  predecessor’s  name  and  thought  it  was  some  other  name.  A search  of 
the  on-line  Lexicon  Greek  Personal  Names,  for  example,  reveals  some  names  which 
end  -trianos  (Antipatrianos,  Dextrianos,  Demetrianos  and  Castrianos),  though 
nothing  for  -trainos  or  -tranos.  The  excellent  reverse  legend  index  by  Munsterberg 
offers  only  Demetrianos,  and  nothing  for  either  -trainos  or  -tranos.40 

Another  possibility,  perhaps,  is  a confusion  engendered  by  the  spelling  of 
Hadrian’s  own  name:  but  while  its  ending  -rianos  might  perhaps  have  brought 
about  Trianos , it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  can  explain  Trainos  or  Tranos  (see  below  for 
the  latter),  unless  the  engravers  just  became  over-confused  as  a result  of  the  initial 
confusion  with  -rianos  in  Hadrianos. 

However  the  fact  that  we  seem  to  have  the  same  mistake  in  the  spelling  of 
some  of  the  posthumous  coins  of  Trajan  (see  below)  makes  the  hypothesis  of  con- 
fusion seem  the  most  likely. 

3.  The  next  phase  consists  of  coins  with  much  the  same  variant  inscriptions  but 
with  the  addition  of  the  title  CEB(ACTOC) 

AYT  KAIC  TPAIANOC  AAPIANOC  C€B;  laureate  bust  of  Hadrian,  drapery  on 
1.  shoulder; 

as  last,  but  variant  with  TPIANOC  (PI.  97, 12); 
as  last,  but  very  rare  variant  with  TPANOC; 
as  last  but  very  rare  variant  with  TPAINOC. 

40.  R.  Munsterberg,  Die  Beamtennamen  auf  den  griechischen  Miinzen  (Vienna  1911- 

1927)- 
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The  tetradrachms  of  this  phase  fall  into  two  groups:  some  have  the  presence  of  a 
star — of  uncertain  significance — on  the  obverse,  but  others  do  not.  It  is  perhaps 
tempting  to  think  that  the  coins  without  and  with  star  can  be  divided  into  two 
chronological  phases,  but  this  cannot  be  correct  since  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year  (year  3)  we  find  coins  both  with  and  without  the  star.  In  year  3,  we  find  that  the 
mint  consistently  spells  the  inscription  correctly  AYT  KAICTPAIANOC  AAPIANOC 
CCB,  so  presumably  the  transition  to  the  correct  spelling  had  taken  place  before 
the  end  of  year  2,  but  we  can  only  guess  when.  The  same  inscription  continues 
from  year  3 into  year  4,  though  with  no  accompanying  star.  It  is  then  replaced, 
later  in  year  4,  by  the  new  obverse  inscription  AYT  KAI TPAI  - AAPIA  C€B,  which 
continues  for  several  years. 

The  bronzes  of  this  phase  never  have  a star  on  the  obverse  but  that  is  probably 
of  little  or  no  chronological  significance,  since  the  Alexandria  mint  is  by  no  means 
consistent  on  other  occasions  between  the  silver  and  bronze  coinage.  But,  like  the 
tetradrachms,  the  bronzes  of  year  3 spell  the  name  correctly. 

We  have  no  reliable  way  of  ascribing  real  dates  to  the  different  phases  of  year  2. 
We  don’t  know  if  there  were  any  periods  without  minting — clearly  the  case  at  other 
times — and  we  cannot  assume  that  survival  rates  reflect  length  of  minting  period: 
in  fact  we  know  that  they  do  not  since  it  is  clear  from  other  periods  that  survival 
rates  reflect  mint  productivity.  That  said,  however,  we  can  reasonably  assume  that 
the  first  phase,  known  from  only  three  coins,  was  very  short.  We  might  perhaps 
also  guess  that  all  the  coinage  of  phase  3 falls  in  118— it  leads  straight  on  to  the 
coinage  of  year  3 which  starts  in  late  August  118. 

The  inscription  used  in  the  third  phase  of  year  2 AYT  KAIC  TPAIANOC 
AAPIANOC  CCB  might  perhaps  also  be  a copy  of  the  Rome-mint  inscription  IMP 
CAESAR  TRAIAN  HADRIAN  VS  AVG,  which  was  adopted  in  very  late  117  and  was 
current  for  some  time  thereafter.  If  so,  that  would  (marginally)  help  the  dating  of 
phase  3 to  118,  rather  than  late  117. 

Mint  of  Alexandria:  Coinage  of  Posthumous  Trajan 

Coinage  in  the  name  of  deified  emperors  is  very  rare  at  Alexandria.  Only  Augustus 
appears  as  a standard  reverse  design,  on  tetradrachms  of  Tiberius,  and  later  (with 
posthumous  portraits  of  Tiberius)  on  the  late  coinage  of  Nero,  to  mark  the  remov- 
al from  circulation  of  the  earlier  coins  of  Tiberius  and  Augustus  from  Tiberius’ 
reign.4'  We  have  no  Alexandrian  coinage  for  the  deified  Claudius,  Vespasian,  Titus 
or  Nerva,  all  of  whom  are  known  from  Rome  and  elsewhere.  Thus,  although  the 
coinage  commemorating  Trajan  from  the  beginning  of  Hadrian’s  reign  is  very  rare 
indeed,  and  much  rarer  than  the  aurei  of  Rome,  it  is  a surprise  that  it  exists  at  all. 

41.  RPC  1,  5089-5105  (reign  of  Tiberius),  5294  (reign  of  Nero:  AD  66/7).  For  discussion 
of  the  Neronian  coins,  see  RPC  1,  p.  709. 
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I know  of  only  4 tetradrachms  and  the  present  whereabouts  of  2 (from  the 
Dattari  collection)  is  uncertain.42  The  coins  are  all  dated  to  year  2.'°  The  specimens 
I have  managed  to  track  down  fall  into  two  varieties,  as  follows: 

1.  AYT  KAICTPIANOC  AAPIANOC  CCB;  laureate  bust  of  Hadrian,  drapery  on  1. 
shoulder;  star  in  r.  field 

AYTTPAIAN  API  C€  T€PM  AAKIK I1A;  laureate  head  of  Trajan,  with  aegis,  r.; 
in  field,  L B 

a.  Berlin  28884  (PI.  97. 13).  The  obv.  inscription  could  possibly  be  read  AYT 
KAIC  TPAIANOC  AAPIANOC  CCB.  However,  although  the  letters  are  con- 
fused at  the  beginning  of  traianos,  I think  that  the  strictly  correct  reading 
would  be  trianos.  At  the  same  time  the  letters  are  not  clearly  cut,  and  I am 
tempted  to  think  that  the  die  engraver  may  have  realized  his  mistake  and 
tried  to  correct  it  on  the  die. 

2.  AYT  KAIC  TPAIANOC  AAPIANOC  CCB;  laureate  bust  of  Hadrian,  drapery  on 
1.  shoulder;  star  in  r.  field 

OCO  TPIANOC  CCBACTOC  nAT  KY;  laureate  head  of  Trajan,  r.;  in  field,  L B 

b-c.  Athens  6720  (PI.  97, 14).  Dattari  DS44  1246-47  (PI.  97, 15-16).  It  seems 
quite  possible  that  all  three  coins  are  from  the  same  dies.  It  is  hard  to  be  sure 
because  of  the  quality  of  the  rubbings  in  DS;  at  any  rate  the  Athens  coin  and 
DS  1247  seem  very  likely  to  be  die  duplicates.45 

The  inscriptions  are  not  easy  to  read,  and  in  particular,  the  word  theos  is  not  ab- 
solutely certain — though  I think  very  likely  from  DS  1246.  The  € and  the  O seem 

42.  The  coins  are  very  rare:  no  specimens  in  London,  Paris  or  New  York,  for  example  (to 
name  only  3 of  the  most  important  collections  of  Alexandrian  coins). 

43.  There  are  also  some  (erroneous,  in  my  view)  descriptions  of  other  coins  as  depicting 
Trajan  in  Hadrians  year  8:  Dattari,  Numi  Augg.  Alexandrini.  Catalogo  della  collezione  G. 
Dattari  compilato  dal proprietario  (Cairo,  1901)  no.  1 248,  describes  a coin  as  having  a bust  of 
Trajan  with  lion-skin,  but  the  coin  is  worn  and  the  identification  as  Trajan  seems  a misiden- 
tification  of  Heracles,  who  clearly  appears  on  other  coins  of  the  same  year,  the  group  with 
aegis,  e.g.  K A.  Geissen,  Katalog  Alexandrinischer  Kaisermiinzen  der  Sammlung  des  Instituts 
fur  Altertumskunde  der  Universitdt  zu  Koln  Band  II:  Hadrian-Antoninus  Pius  (Opladen, 
1978),  no.  854.  Another  specimen  is  recorded  by  Curtis  542  (“Trajan  bust  r„  wears  lion-skin, 
which  hangs  to  shoulders,  i.f.  L H (extremely  rare).”  The  Curtis  coin  is  described  as  being  in 
good  condition  so  his  identification  of  the  head  as  Trajan  presumably  derives  from  Dattari. 

44.  DS  = Catalogo  Completo  della  Collezione  Dattari.  Numi  Augg.  Alexandrini,  ed.  A.  Savio 
(Trieste,  1999),  the  invaluable  publication  of  pencil  rubbings  of  Dattari  s coins. 

45.  The  Athens  coin  and  Dattari  1247  are  very  similar  and  this  similarity  might  perhaps 
prompt  the  notion  that  they  are  actually  the  die  duplicates.  However,  the  obverses  are  differ- 
ent, especially  at  6-7  o’clock;  sufficiently  so,  that  I am  sure  they  are  two  different  coins. 
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very  likely  and  the  0 is  possible.  Dattari  thought  he  could  also  read  0€O  on  DS 
1247.  It  is  possible  that  with  the  real  coin  (rather  than  the  rubbing)  this  would  be 
possible  to  see.  However  Dattari  does  make  mistakes:  for  example  it  seems  clear 
here  that  we  have  TPIANOC  rather  than  TPAIANOC  (although,  again,  one  cannot 
be  absolutely  certain  as  the  first  A would  be  where  the  wreath  ties  fall). 

Secondly,  the  letters  KY  at  the  end  of  the  inscription  are  not  certain.  However, 
Dattari  read  the  end  of  the  inscription  as  KY  on  both  DS  1246  and  1247  (though 
not  obvious  on  the  rubbings),  and  they  seem  very  probable  on  the  Athens  coin.46 
What  we  can  see  is: 

DS  1246  0€OTPIANOC[ 

DS  1247  0€O  TPIANOC  C€BACTOC[ 

Athens  JIANOC  CCBACTOC  nAT  KY 

The  obverses  of  all  four  of  the  coins  are  essentially  the  same,  but  the  reverses  fall 
into  two  different  varieties.  The  latest  tetradrachms  of  Trajan’s  own  reign  have  AYT 
TPAIAN  API  C€B  TCPM  AAKIK I1AP  (radiate  head  of  Trajan  r.  with  aegis  r.;  star  to  r.), 
so  the  inscription  and  bust  (with  aegis)  for  Trajan  on  1 seem  clearly  to  be  based  on 
this,  but  curiously  modified  by  the  shortening  of  some  abbreviations  (which  would 
not  seem  necessary  to  save  space,  given  that  the  inscriptions  are  essentially  the  same). 

The  inscription  on  the  three  coins  of  variety  2 for  Divus  Trajan  is  composed  of 
different  elements  and  the  curious  ending,  if  correctly  read  (see  above),  has  been 
plausibly  interpreted  at  least  since  Vogt  as  standing  for  nAT  KY(piou);  according 
to  him  this  is  the  first  use  of  the  term  on  coins  although  it  is  common  on  papyri 
and  inscriptions.47  We  would  render  this  in  Latin  as  Divus  Traianus  Augustus  Pa- 
ter Domini  and  I wonder  if  this  is  not  in  fact  a somewhat  free  translation  of  the 
inscription  we  found  earlier  on  Roman  aurei:  DIVOTRAIANO  PATRI AVG.  If  so,  and 
admittedly  it  is  not  a very  strong  hypothesis,  then  it  would  strengthen  the  notion 
of  the  derivation  of  inscriptions  on  Alexandrian  coins  from  those  used  at  Rome.4* 

46.  The  only  other  possibility  would  be  IIA  (for  I1ATPIAOC),  but  it  is  clearly  not  that. 

47.  J.  Vogt,  Die  Alexandrinischen  Mtinzen  (Stuttgart,  1924)  p.  96  n.  516.  W.  Leschhom, 
P.  R.  Franke,  Lexikon  der  Aufschriften  auf  griechischen  Mtinzen  (Vienna,  2002),  pp.  182-3, 
cite  other  (rare)  instances  on  coins.  Apart  from  the  Alexandrian  coins  of  Trajan  (which 
Leschhorn  and  Franke  cite  twice  on  subsequent  pages),  the  earliest  is  in  Mesopotamia  for 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus  in  161-9;  other  instances,  typically  in  Thrace,  Moesia, 
Bithynia  or  Pontus — presumably  some  sort  of  local  fashion— occur  later,  under  the  Severans 
and  in  the  third  century.  The  Latin  equivalent  dominus  occurs  only  once  before  the  fourth 
century,  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  from  the  Severan  period  (Leschhorn  and  Franke,  p.  343). 

48.  The  close  reliance  on  Rome  for  obverse  inscriptions  can  be  seen  clearly  at  the  begin- 
nings of  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan:  IMP  NERVA  CAES  AVG  P M TR  P COS  II  P P ...  is 
copied  by  AYT  NEPOYAI KAII IEB;  and  IMP  CAES  NERVA  TRAI AN  AVG  GERM  by  AYT  KAII 
NEP- TPAIAN  IEB  TEPM. 
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All  coins  have  the  same  obverse  inscription  with  C€BACTOC  and  bust,  and  all 
belong  to  the  group  of  coins  made  in  year  2 with  that  inscription  and  with  a star 
in  the  obverse  field.  That  is  they  belong  to  the  third  and  latest  phase  of  the  coinage 
of  year  2.  In  the  preceding  discussion  I guessed  that  this  probably  means  a date  in 
118,  and  certainly  before  29  August  118.  So  we  can  reasonably  say  that  the  post- 
humous coins  of  Trajan  from  Alexandria  probably  date  to  sometime  in  the  first 
two-thirds  of  118.  Thus  they  can  have  no  connection  with  the  issue  of  aurei  for 
the  deified  Trajan  at  Rome,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  probably  made  at  least  a 
couple  of  months  earlier. 

This  makes  it  very  hard  to  explain  their  existence.  As  we  have  seen,  the  mo- 
ment for  Hadrian  to  stress  his  close  connections  with  Trajan  was  earlier,  in  late 
117.  Secondly,  the  equivocation  in  Trajan’s  titulature  (on  one  variety  he  is  deified, 
on  the  other  not),  like  the  spelling  mistake  in  the  adoptive  name  for  Hadrian,  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  use  of  the  title  KYPIOC,  all  indicate  a very  surprising  lack 
of  organisation  at  the  mint.  What  was  going  on?  It  may  be  the  case,  for  example, 
that  someone  at  Alexandria  simply  became  aware  that  there  were  posthumous 
coins  of  Trajan  from  Rome,  and  felt  that  something  similar  should  have  to  be  pro- 
duced at  Alexandria,  even  though  the  moment  had  really  passed. 

Conclusion 

The  results  of  this  investigation  do  not  contribute  to  a picture  of  a stable,  well- 
organised  empire  in  the  ‘golden  years’  of  the  second  century!  Whether  from  van- 
ity or  carelessness,  Trajan’s  lack  of  preparation  for  his  succession  might  well  have 
precipitated  a much  more  serious  crisis.  And  the  crisis  of  his  illness,  when  it  came, 
found  the  empire  unready.  A rushed  adoption  of  Hadrian  caught  everyone  un- 
aware, and  a few  coins  were  quickly  put  out  with  a questionable  form  of  his  name. 
Days  later,  when  news  of  Trajan’s  death  followed,  the  mints  had  only  a confused 
idea  of  what  to  call  him,  and  for  weeks  or  perhaps  even  months  Rome,  Antioch  (?) 
and  Alexandria  all  put  out  coins  inappropriately  giving  him  Trajan’s  titles  Optimus, 
Germanicus,  Dacicus,  Parthicus  and  Pater  Patriae.  The  muddle  was  compounded 
by  the  mint  of  Alexandria’s  extraordinary  failure  to  spell  Hadrian’s  adoptive  name 
correctly— what  did  they  think  they  were  doing?!— and  their  hesitant  and  poor 
judgment  in  putting  out  a few,  strange  posthumous  coins  for  Trajan.  Luckily  for 
all,  Hadrian  was  a decisive  man,  as  we  can  see  most  vividly  in  his  instant  decision 
to  withdraw  the  army  from  Iraq.  He  soon  corrected  his  own  titulature  at  Rome  and 
put  out  a short  series  of  aurei— no  doubt  as  a donative  or  bribe— reminding  every- 
one of  his  connection  with  Trajan  and  his  family.  But  as  he  rapidly  and  confidently 
grasped  the  reins  of  power,  the  moment  quickly  passed,  even  though  it  took  some 
months  to  sort  out  the  muddle  in  the  mint  of  Alexandria.  Rarely  do  official  docu- 
ments like  coins  let  us  have  this  sort  of  glimpse  of  the  uncertainties  and  mistakes 
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in  the  administration  of  one  of  the  world  s greatest  empires— it  is  as  if  we  had  been 
able  to  make  a Freedom  of  Information  request  to  see  the  papers  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  power  from  Tony  Blair  to  Gordon  Brown,  certainly  an  altogether  better 
planned  affair 

Appendix 

Designs  used  on  Trajan  s coinage  of  Alexandria,  years  19(115/6)  and  20  (116/7), 

and  Hadrians  year  2 (1 17/8)49 


T.  Year  19 

T.  Year  20 

H.  Year  2 

Silver  Dikaiosyne 

Dikaiosyne 

Dikaiosyne 

Nilus  head 

Nilus  head 

Nilus  head 

Nilus  reclining 

Sarapis  head 

Sarapis  head 

Sarapis  head 
Sarapis  seated 

Zeus  head 

Zeus  head 

Zeus  head 

0RENE 

Canopus 

Canopus 

Tyche 

Agathodaemon  snake 

Apis  bull 

Eagle 

Harpocrates 
Alexandria  head 
Ammon  head 
Helios  head 
Hermes  head 
Isis  head 
Roma  head 


Bronze 


Ares  and  Athena 


Ares  Ares 

Athena 

Ares  and  Athena 


49.  I do  not  cite  authority  for  these  coins  here,  as  that  is  for  RPC  3.  Further  discussion 
will  be  given  there. 
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T.  Year  19 

T.  Year  20 

H.  Year  2 

?Dikaiosyne 
Dionysus  in  biga 

Dionysus  in  biga 

ELPIS  SEBASTE 

ELPIS  SEBASTE 

Emperor  and  Alexandria 
Emperor  standing 
Athena  or  Ares  and  Emperor 
Euthenia 

Euthenia 

Euthenia 

Nike 

?Nike 

Nilus 

Nilus 

Nike  head 
Nilus 

Tyche 

Tyche 

Tyche 

Zeus  seated 

Zeus  seated 

Zeus  on  eagle 

Zeus  standing 
Zeus  on  eagle 

Triumphal  arch 
Emperor  in  quadriga 

Emperor  in  quadriga 

Emperor  in  elephant 

Emperor  in  elephant 

quadriga 

quadriga 

Emperor  in  biga  of 
centaurs 

Emperor  on  horse 

Harpocrates  of 
Mendes 

Isis  Pharia  and  ?Eu- 
thenia 

Temple  enclosing  Temple  enclosing  Sarapis 
Sarapis 

Temple  enclosing  3 
(?Sarapis,  ?Isis  and 
Sarapis) 

Shrine  of  ?Harpocrates 
Ammon  head 
?Homonoia 
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Tarsos,  Aboukir,  etc.;  before  and  after.  Once  again 

Plates  98-99  Ioannis  Touratsoglou* 


This  article  considers  the  third  century  AD  gold  medallions  from  Tarsos 
in  Cilicia  and  Aboukir  in  Egypt,  suggesting  they  served  as  donativa  to  high 
ranking  officials  not  as  ‘prizes’  to  victors  in  games.  The  author  also  considers 
possible  places  of  production,  including  Rome,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
burial  of  the  hoards  in  which  the  medallions  were  found. 

Tyche,  the  Greek  goddess  of  fortune,  protectress  of  archaeology,  was  no  doubt 
present  and  active  in  the  case  of  the  discovery  of  two  of  the  most  sensational  trea- 
sure hoards  ever,  one  on  the  outskirts  of  Tarsos,  Cilicia  in  1853,  during  work  to  dig 
up  some  stones  from  a building  that  is  believed  to  date  to  the  Roman  period:  the 
other  at  Aboukir  on  the  outskirts  of  Ptolemaic  Alexandria,  in  March  or  April  1902, 
“by  a woodcutter  working  next  to  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  wall.” 

The  first  find  at  Tarsos  comprised  three  weighty  gold  medallions  with  repre- 
sentations from  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  family,  a large  diameter 
gold  commemorative  medallion  of  Severus  Alexander  to  mark  the  Decennalia  in 
AD  230,  twenty-three  aurei  from  the  time  of  the  latter  (the  last  from  the  reign  of 
Gordian  III),  and  pieces  of  jewelry.  The  second  find  at  Aboukir  consisted  of  eigh- 
teen gold  medallions  with  similar  iconographic  subjects,  six  hundred  gold  coins 
(most  of  which  were  struck  in  the  reigns  of  Diocletian,  Maximian,  and  Constan- 
tius  I Chlorus),  and  eighteen  or  twenty  stamped  gold  ingots. 


■'Hon.  Director  of  the  Numismatic  Museum,  Athens. 
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The  medallions  of  Tarsos  and  the  gold  medallion  commemorating  the  Decett- 
nalia  of  Severus  Alexander,  were  purchased  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III  for 
the  Cabinet  des  Mddailles  of  the  Biblioth£que  Nationale  (then  Imperiale)  in  Paris 
from  the  distinguished  collector  Count  Michel  Tyszkiewicz.  The  twenty-three  gold 
aurei  also  ended  up  at  the  same  French  institution,  eleven  of  which  were  acquired 
by  exhange  from  the  art  dealers  Rollin  and  Feuardent.  In  contrast,  the  jewellery 
remained  in  Egypt  in  the  possession  of  Giovanni  de  Diemetrio,  a celebrated  silver 
merchant  of  the  time.  The  relevant  details  can  be  found  in  the  well-documented 
article  by  Longperier  in  1868.' 

The  fate  of  the  Aboukir  find  was  quite  different.  Despite  the  leading  role  played 
by  members  of  the  Greek  community  of  Alexandria,  (P.  Kytikas,  the  widow  of  K. 
Synadinos,  the  antiquities  dealer  widow  of  Vingas),  and  distinguished  foreign  resi- 
dents (the  physician  Edde),  into  whose  possession  most  of  the  medallions  passed 
immediately  after  appearing  in  the  local  market,  the  rest,  together  with  the  gold 
coins  and  the  stamped  gold  ingots  found  their  way  to  western  Europe. 

The  authenticity  of  the  medallions  was  strongly  contested  by  a host  of  schol- 
ars including  the  well-known  Italian  numismatist  and  collector  Giovanni  Dattari, 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  crusade,  and,  after  a first  assessment,  the  famous  Ioannis 
Svoronos.  Eventually  not  only  those  medallions  which  had  remained  in  private 
hands  in  Egypt,  but  also  those  spirited  away  by  the  well-known  Armenian  adven- 
turer and  merchant  Mihran  Sivadjian  were  offered  for  sale  at  exorbitant  prices  to 
the  Museums  of  Paris,  London  and  Berlin,  and  ended  up  in  Lisbon  and  Berlin  and 
Baltimore.  In  the  1960s,  the  Greek  state  participated  in  an  international  auction 
and  was  fortunate  to  acquire  one  of  the  medallions  which  today  graces  the  Archae- 
ological Museum  of  Thessaloniki.  The  gold  ingots  have  since  the  early  twentieth 
century  remained  at  the  British  Museum.  The  relevant  information  about  the  ini- 
tial comings  and  goings  of  the  medallions  is  provided  by  Arvanitakis  and  Dressel.2 

**** 

According  to  the  most  widely  accepted  view,  the  Tarsos  medallions  were  struck 
between  AD  218/222  and  235  as  victory  medals  for  the  games  of  the  koinott  of 
the  Macedonians  in  Beroia,  Macedonia.3  In  the  view  of  most  researchers,  their 


1.  A.  de  Longperier,  “Tr£sor  de  Tarse,”  Revue  Numismatique  (1868),  309-336. 

2.  G.  D.  Arvanitakis,  O dqoavpdq  rov  Apnovtcip >,  EXXrjviov  (AeXrlov  tov  ev  Kalpw  eXXqviKov 
EmoTrjpoviKov  ZvXXdyov)  (1903),  247-268;  H.  Dressel,  Funf  Goldmedaillons  aus  dem  Fund 
von  Abukir  (Berlin,  1906). 

3.  Cf.  K.  Dahmen,  The  Legend  of  Alexander  the  Great  on  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  (London/ 
New  York,  2007),  144-145.  Dahmen  (this  volume)  argues  that  the  medallions  were  gifts 
presented  by  the  Agonotaetes  and  Makedoniarchos  to  high  ranking  visitors  on  the  occa- 
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more  numerous  ‘relatives,*  as  they  have  been  described,  from  Aboukir  in  Egypt,4 
date  to  a similar  period,  which  in  this  case  extends  to  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Arab 
(AD  244-249),  and  were  issued  for  the  same  reason.5  However,  both  Lenormant 
and  Babelon  considered  it  more  likely  that  the  Tarsos  group  were  talismans,  while 
Savio  extended  the  scepticism  to  the  Aboukir  niketeria  (1994/1995, 100).6 

One  might  also  put  forward  their  commemorative,  festal  aspect,  almost  always 
in  connection  with  the  life  and  times  of  the  great  Macedonian  military  command- 
er;7 a view  which  may  be  reinforced  by  analogy  with  the  later  issue  of  Contorni- 
ates  ( nummi  contomiati)  in  the  fourth/fifth  century  with  more  or  less  the  same 
iconographic  subjects,  either  inspired  by  or  in  imitation  of  those  that  appear  on 
the  third-century  gold  medallions.8  This  series,  most  probably  also  commemora- 
tive along  with  successive  issues  (AD  3 50-425), 9 is  associated  with  the  ideals  held 
by  the  aristocracy  of  post-Constantine  Rome  and  constitutes  a final  reference  to 
the  values  of  a gradually  disappearing  past.10 

Following  the  first  publications  of  the  gold  medallions  from  the  first  two 
finds,11  the  corpus  was  enriched  by  the  publication  of  a small  number  of  speci- 


sion  of  these  games.  See  Dahmen,  “Alexander  in  Gold  and  Silver  Reassessing  third  century 
medallions  from  Aboukir,  Tarsos,  and  Related  objects,”  American  Journal  of  Numismatics 
20(2008),  493-546. 

4.  Dressel  (1906);  cf.  also  Dahmen  (2007, 148  ff). 

5.  Cf.  E.  T.  Newell,  “The  Gold  Medallions  of  Abukir,”  American  Journal  of  Numismatics 
44(1910),  130. 

6.  F.  Lenormant,  La  monnaie  dans  Vantiquiti  1877-1879, 1,  39-43;  E.  Babelon,  Traiti  des 
monnaies  grecques  et  romaines  (Paris,  1901),  I/I,  col.  681-684;  and  A.  Savio,  “Intorno  ai 
medaglioni  talismanici  di  Tarso  e di  Aboukir,”  Rivista  Italiana  di  Numismatica  (1994/1995), 
73-100. 

7.  Cf.  I.  Touratsoglou,  Die  Munzstdtte  von  Thessaloniki  in  der  romischen  Kaiserzeit  (32/3 1 v. 
Chr.  bis  268  n.  Chr.)  (Berlin,  1988),  70,  n.  147;  A.  Stewart,  Faces  of  Power  (Oxford,  1993),  50. 

8.  A.  Alfoldi  and  El.  Alfoldi,  Die  Kontorniat-Medaillons  (Berlin,  1990). 

9.  Cf.  Dahmen  (2007),  152-153. 

10.  Indeed,  Stewart  observed  that  the  year  AD  344  coincides  with  the  seven  hundreth 
anniversary  of  Alexanders  birth.  See  “Alexander  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art,”  in  Brills  Com- 
panion to  Alexander  the  Great , ed.  J.  Roisman  (Leiden/Boston,  2003),  65-66. 

11.  For  the  Tarsos  find:  Longp6rier  (1868,  309  ff)  and  R.  Mowat,  “Les  m6daillons  grecs 
du  tr£sor  de  Tarse  et  les  monnaies  de  bronze  de  la  communaut£  mac6donienne,”  Revue  Nu- 
mismatique  (1903)*  120-129.  For  the  Aboukir  find:  Arvanitakis  (1903)  and  Dressel  (1906). 
Cf.  Cl.  Bernardi,  “I  niketeria ,”  Rivista  Italiana  di  Numismatica  (1970),  79-90,  pi.  I- VII.  A 
problem  arises  however  with  regard  to  the  uniface  (the  reverse  is  a blank  disc-like  sheet) 
niketerion  at  the  British  Museum  (inv.  no.  1897-0305-11)  from  the  Montagu  Collection 
[Rollin  & Feuardent,  Montagu  Sale  II  (1897)]  bearing  the  diademed  head  of  Alexander  the 
Great  to  the  right.  Its  provenance  from  the  Tarsos  treasure,  as  stated,  is  clearly  not  correct. 
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mens  of  the  same  category,12  as  well  as  with  the  disclosure  of  cases  of  the  exact 
and/or  liberal  rendering  of  the  iconography  of  specific  example  on  coin -like  sheets 
which  had  generally  been  used  as  grave  danakes. 

The  niketeria  and  the  danakes  with  the  same  iconographic  subjects,  which  have 
appeared  or  have  been  brought  out  of  the  darkness  of  museum  storerooms  after 
Tarsos  and  Aboukir,  published  and/or  unpublished,  authentic  and/or  modern  imi- 
tations, are  the  following: 

Niketeria 

Nx.  Gold  niketerion  fixed  in  gold  hoop  with  attached  ring,  formerly  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Prokos  family  of  Setta,  Euboea,  provenance  unknown:  Bust  of  Al- 
exander to  the  left  wearing  an  Attic  crested  helmet  and  armour  (obverse),  and 
Nike  half-naked,  standing  and  facing  right,  inscribing  a shield  on  a stand  with  the 
word  BA/nil/CIA/E  (reverse).  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  representation,  the  legend 
AAEEAN/APOY.  Diam.:  33  mm,  Weight:  21.70  g.  [E.  Varoucha-Christodoulopou- 
lou,  ADelt  19  (1964),  Chronica  15,  pi.  4,  61-65;  cf.  also  G.  Daux,  “Chroniques,” 
Bulletin  de  Correspondance  HelUnique  88  (1964),  690;  M.  Jenkins,  “The  Euboea 
Niketerion,”  Athens  Annals  of  Archaeology  19  (1986),  1 14-118]  (PI.  98,  no.  1). 

N2.  Gold  niketerion  with  helmeted  head  of  Athena  facing  left  (obverse),  and  Al- 
exander on  a galloping  horse,  brandishing  a spear  and  attacking  a lion  (reverse). 
Legend:  AAEEANAPOC.  Diam.:  36  mm,  Weight:  21.41  g.  Cambridge,  from  the 
Collection  of  W.M.  Leake  and  likely  provenance  eastern  Macedonia  (purchased  in 
a street  market  in  Serres  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  decade  of  1800)  [W.  M.  Leake, 
Numismata  Hellenica,  European  Greece  (London,  1854),  64;  Sylloge  Nummorum 
Graecorum  IV,  Fitzwilliam  Museum:  Leake  and  General  Collections,  Part  III  Mace- 
donia-Acarnania  (1951),  pi.  XLIII,  no.  2351;  H.  Gaebler,  Die  antiken  Miinzen  von 
Makedonia  und  Paionia,  AMNG  (1906),  pi.  IV,  1.  J.  M.  C.  Toynbee,  “Greek  Impe- 
rial Medallions,”  Journal  of  Roman  Studies  34  (1944),  pi.  3,  5;  Savio  (1994/1995), 
90]  (PI.  98,  no.  2). 

N3.  Rolled  fragment  of  a gold  niketerion,  originating  from  Asia  Minor:  Bust  of 
Athena  Parthenos  facing  right  (obverse),  and  four-horse  chariot  with  Nike  upright 
holding  a palm  branch  (reverse).  Legend  [BACIAEQC  (?)  A]AEEANAPO[Y].  (C.  C. 
Vermeule,  “Alexander  the  Great,  the  Emperor  Severus  Alexander  and  the  Aboukir 
medallions,”  Schweizerische  Numismatische  Rundschau  61  (1982),  71,  pi.  8;  Alex- 
ander the  Great  conquers  Rome.  The  Survival  of  the  Alexander  Myth  in  the  Art  of  the 
Roman  Empire  (Cambridge,  Mass.  1986),  23,  pi.  25ft.]. 


12.  For  the  relevant  earlier  bibliography,  see  Savio  (1994/1995),  73-100,  pi.  A-C. 
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N4.  Gold  niketeriott  with  bare  head  of  Alexander  facing  right  (obverse),  and  wick- 
er basket  with  conical  lid  ( cista  mystica),  from  which  a snake  emerges  (reverse). 
Legend:  OAYM/niA  AOC  [(Alexandrian)  Olympic  Games  of  the  year  274  (-32/31 
BC)  = AD  242/243].  Weight:  2.36  g.  [Sylloge  Nummorum  Graecorum.  Great  Britain 
V.  Ashmolean  Museum  Oxford,  Part  III,  Macedonia  (London,  1976),  no.  3311]  (Pi. 
98,  no.  3)- 

The  snake  is  most  probably  associated  with  the  myth  of  the  birth  of  Alexander13 
(Rizakis  and  Touratsoglou  1 906)  rather  than  with  Pergamon  ( Vermeule  1982, 69fF.). 

N5.  Gold  niketerion  with  bust  of  cuirassed,  diademed  Alexander  facing  right  (ob- 
verse) and  lion  walking  to  the  right  (reverse).  Legend:  AAEEAN-APOY.  Diam.  20 
mm.  [H.  Gaebler  (1906),  193,  no.  876]. 

Modem  imitations  of  Niketeria 

Fi.  Modem  imitation  (ninteenth  century?)  of  Tarsos-type  niketerion.  Helmeted 
head  of  Athena  facing  left  (obverse)  and  Alexander  on  horseback  facing  right 
and  attacking  a lion  with  a spear  (reverse).  Legend:  AAEE-ANAPOC  [Cf.  W.M. 
Leake,  Numismata  Hellenica,  European  Greece  (London,  1854),  64].  Gilded  bronze 
Oxford,  Ashmolean  Museum,  Forgeries  coll.,  Christ  Church.  [Cf.  Fr.  De  Callatay, 
“Athena  pour  Alexandre,  Pdgase  pour  Bucdphale:  Les  aventures  metalliques 
d’  Alexandre  le  Grand  4 la  Renaissance,”  Antike  Kunst  42  (1999),  1 10]. 

F2.  Modern  imitation  (early  twentieth  century?  1960s?)  of  an  Aboukir-type  ni- 
keterion, from  confiscation  (before  or  in  1964).  Free  rendering  of  the  representa- 
tions of  both  sides  (obverse  and  reverse)  of  the  Dressel  medallion  U (presently  in 
Lisbon).  Cf.  also  Dahmen  (2007, 152,  no.  27.7;  2008,  493-546),  Laureate  head  of 
Apollo  facing  left  with  laurel  branch  in  the  field  (obverse)  and  depiction  of  Alex- 
ander seated  and  facing  left  with  Nike  standing  in  front  of  him  offering  a helmet 
and  shield  with  device  of  Achilles  slaying  the  Amazon  queen  Penthesilea.  Leg- 
end: BACIAEVC  AAEEANAPOC.  Diam.:  40  mm.  National  Archaeological  Museum, 
Athens.  [Unpublished,  possibly  reproduced  from  a photograph.  A second  medal- 
lion from  the  same  dies  is  recorded  in  the  photo  archive  of  Bank  Leu  (information 
kindly  provided  by  Silvia  Hurter)  (PI.  98,  no.  4[Lisbon]-5[Athens]). 

The  same  shield  with  this  device  is  depicted  on  a Contorniate  (Alfoldi  and 
Alfoldi  1990,  111-112,  pi.  22,  7-12  and  23,  1).  The  shield  with  ivory  decoration 
from  the  so-called  tomb  of  Philip  II  at  Vergina  raises  a problem  of  attribution  to 
a specific  owner.14 

13.  See  A.  Rizakis  and  I.  Touratsoglou,  “Aatpefec  <rrqv  Avu>  Maxedovia.  Ilapd6oorr|  kcu 
veurrepiopoi,”  Ancient  Macedonia  VI/2  (1990),  957-958. 

14.  M.  Andronikos,  Vergina  (Athens,  1984),  fig.  93.  With  respect  to  this  question,  which 
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Danakes 

Di.  Gold  uniface  coin-like  sheet  from  the  inside  of  a marble  sarcophagus  dating 
to  the  second  half  of  the  second  century  AD  in  Thessaloniki  (eastern  necropolis) 
(The  danake  is  from  a later  set  of  grave  goods). 

Free  rendering  in  concave  execution  of  the  common  reverse  types  of  two  me- 
dallions from  the  treasure  of  Tarsos  in  Cilicia  (Mowat  1903,  2-3,  no.  a,  pi.  I and  3, 
no.  b,  pi.  II;  cf.  Dahmen  2007, 146,  no.  26.2A-B):  Alexander  on  horseback  facing 
right  and  attacking  a lion  with  a spear.  Legend:  A-AE-EANAPOY.  Diam.:  25  mm. 
Archaeological  Museum  of  Thessaloniki,  inv.  no.  M0  5685.  [Cf.  T.  Stefanidou- 
Tiveriou,  and  P.  Nigdelis,  Sarkophagenstudien , DAI  (Berlin,  2008),  no.  143  for  the 
inscribed  sarcophagus]  (PI.  99,  no.  6). 

D2.  Gold  coin-like  biface  danake  joined  from  two  sheets,  offering  found  in  a child’s 
cist  grave  in  Beroia,  Macedonia,  with  bare  head  of  Alexander  facing  left  (obverse) 
and  half-open  wicker  basket  ( cista  mystica)  from  which  a snake  emerges  (reverse). 
Diam.:  22  mm.  [I.  Touratsoglou,  ADelt  24,  1969,  Chronika  B,  313,  pi.  328b]  (PL 
99.  no.  7). 

D3.  Gold  coin-like  uniface  sheet  from  a brick-lined  grave  with  marble  cover  in 
Plato’s  Academy,  Athens.  In  view  of  the  four  holes  on  the  circumference,  the  sheet 
had  clearly  been  stitched  to  some  fabric  as  a decorative  accessory.  Diam.:  45  mm. 
Weight:  1.62  g.  (Varoucha-Christodoulopoulou  1964,  Chronika  15,  pi.  4, 66;  cf.  F. 
Stavropoulos,  Praktika  (1963),  22,  pi.  20a]  (PI.  99,  no.  8). 

Free  rendering  in  concave  execution  of  the  Contorniate  obverse  of  AD  350-425 
with  veiled  bust  of  Olympias  facing  left  and  holding  a sceptre  (Alfoldi  and  Alfoldi 
1990,  85-86;  cf.  also  Dahmen  2007,  153,  no.  28.1),  rather  than  of  the  obverse  of 
the  Dressel  medallion  D (Dressel  1906;  cf.  also  Dahmen  2007, 148,  no.  26.5)  from 
the  Aboukir  treasure. 


should  not  be  regarded  as  having  been  conclusively  resolved,  see  O.  Palagia,  “Hephaes- 
tions  Pyre  and  the  Royal  Hunt  of  Alexander,”  in  Alexander  the  Great  in  Fact  and  Fiction, 
eds.  A.  B.  Bosworth,  and  E.  J.  Baynham  (Oxford,  2000),  192.  However,  since  the  aforesaid 
Macedonian  tomb  had  been  built  to  receive,  among  others,  also  the  corpse  of  Philip  III  Ar- 
rhidaeus  (as  many  believe),  then  the  valuable  shield,  part  of  Alexander’s  parade  armor,  must 
have  belonged  to  the  personal  treasure  of  the  royal  family  and  transported  by  Alexander  s 
half-brother  from  Babylon  to  Macedonia  along  with  other  gifts  from  Thracian  and  Scythian 
rulers  (bow  and  quiver,  pectoral,  and  etc.).  Most  certainly,  copies  of  the  shield  would  have 
existed  for  secondary  uses  from  the  outset— irrespective  of  the  certainty  of  its  depiction  in 
large-scale  painting  works  at  the  time  the  Macedonian  was  still  alive  or  in  the  illuminations 
of  storybooks. 
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**** 

Both  in  the  case  of  the  coin-like  imitations  in  the  form  of  weighty  medallions,  un- 
doubtedly modern  creations,  and  to  a lesser  extent  the  uniface  or  biface  sheet-like 
danakes,  which  generally  speaking  served  as  grave  offerings  in  antiquity,  the  mat- 
ter of  reproductions  is  an  unresolved  numismatic  enigma.  In  regard  to  the  former 
case,  which  raises  the  most  questions,  it  is  known  that  casts  of  the  Tarsos  medal- 
lions had  been  made  in  lead,  most  probably  by  their  first  Armenian  owner  almost 
immediately  after  acquiring  them,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  France  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  the  sale  of  the  originals.  They  were  obviously  negative  casts  of  both 
sides  in  lead,  from  which  positive  cast  copies  may  later  have  been  reproduced  in 
metal.  “On  en  fit  des  surmoules  de  plomb  qui  fiirent  envoy^s  en  France...”  notes 
Longperier  in  1868.  This  was  before  they  came  into  the  possession  of  Count  Mi- 
chel Tyszkiewicz. 

Apart  from  this  special  case  of  casts,  all  the  gilded  niketeria,  such  as  the  one 
with  the  helmeted  head  of  Athena  on  the  obverse,  in  Oxford  (no.  Fi),  or  the  ob- 
viously modern  gold  medallions,  which  have  a different  elemental  analysis  from 
the  originals  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Athens  medallion,  no.  F2  above),  were  made 
either  by  private  craftsmen  who  used  their  depictions  in  official  publications  as 
prototypes  (Longperier,  Mowat,  Arvanitakis,  and  Dressel),  or  on  the  instructions 
of  their  temporary  Greek-Egyptian  owners,  so  the  latter  could  keep  a tangible 
memory  of  the  antiquities,  which  they  would  no  longer  possess.  However,  the  pos- 
sibility cannot  be  ruled  out  that  renderings  in  silver,  as  a rule  of  smaller  diameter 
than  their  gold  counterparts  and  smaller  ones  in  gold,  both  with  iconographic 
subjects  similar  to  the  representations  on  the  niketeria  (Gaebler  1906,  pi.  IV),  had 
already  circulated  in  antiquity  and  were  not  solely  creations  of  modern  times.  In 
this  respect,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Alexandrian  Dattari  mentions  locals  show- 
ing him  a silver  copy  (or  variation)  of  one  of  the  Aboukir  niketeria. 

**** 

Although  the  authenticity  of  the  medallions  from  Tarsos  and  Aboukir,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  latter,  had  in  the  past  been  contested,  as  noted  previously,  and  was 
the  subject  of  great  controversy  in  the  early  twentieth  century,1 5 their  authenticity 
is  no  longer  disputed  by  contemporary  scholars.  To  the  arguments  in  favor  of  their 
antiquity,  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  share  the  iconography  of  the  contemporary 
bronze  coinage  of  the  koinon  of  the  Macedonians16  and  of  Beroia  as  its  metropolis 


15.  See  in  detail  Savio  (1994/1995). 

16.  H.  Gaebler,  Die  antiken  Mtinzen  von  Makedonia  und  Paionia.  Erste  Abteilung  (Berlin 
1906),  75<f.  (Makedonia  in  der  Kaiserzeit). 
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and  center,17  one  should  also  add  the  fact  that  a number  of  bronze  coins  of  the 
Thessaloniki  mint,  particularly  during  the  reign  of  Gordian  III,18  have  common 
iconographic  features  and  types  with  certain  of  the  precious  medallions.  This  view 
is  further  strengthened  by  the  observation  that  the  Alexandrian  medallions  of  the 
third  century  AD  served  to  a certain  extent  as  the  iconographic  prototypes  for  the 
Contorniate  approximately  one  century  later.19 

For  those  who  maintain  the  authenticity  of  the  so-called  niketeria  one  might 
also  add  the  case  of  the  mostly  gold,  sheet-like  danakes  from  third  century  AD 
graves,  both  uniface  and  biface,  which  reproduce  sometimes  more  or  sometimes 
less  the  exact  renderings  of  their  prototypes.  We  should  note  also  the  use  of  other 
iconographic  subjects  on  the  danakes  similar  to  the  more  expansive  representa- 
tions on  the  sides  of  the  larger  niketeria. 

**** 

The  discovery  of  the  main  group  of  niketeria  in  two  quite  distinct  hoards,  at  Tarsos 
in  Cilicia  and  at  Aboukir  in  Egypt,20  justifiably  raises  the  question  of  just  how  such 
a mix  of  coins,  ingots,  and  coin-like  medallions  came  to  rest  together,  especially 
since,  according  to  the  prevailing  view,  the  medallions  were  awarded  as  prizes  to 
victors  in  the  ecumenical  games  of  the  koinon  of  the  Macedonians  in  Beroia,  Mac- 
edonia.21 Such  medallions  were  not  produced  as  a circulating  medium  and  were 
not  used  in  commerce,  but  rather  were  collector’s  items,  which  clearly  bestowed 
honor  on  the  private  athletes  who  owned  them.  The  existence,  nevertheless,  of 
common  dies  for  the  obverse  and  reverse  sides  of  some  of  the  medallions  within 
each  separate  group,  suggests  that  the  coin-like  objects,  before  they  were  sent  or 
spirited  away  to  the  places  in  which  they  were  found,  had  constituted  a homogene- 
ous part  of  a serial  production,  and  had  been  placed  in  safekeeping  at  some  official, 
controlled  facility.  The  Tarsos-Aboukir  medallions  form  a homogeneous  group 
with  intrinsic  association,  irrespective  of  how  in  reality  it  came  to  be  split  into  two 
groups,  having  its  origin  in  a common  source. 


17.  I.  Touratsoglou,  “La  metropole  de  Beroia.  Siege  du  Koinon  des  Mac^doniens.  Pro- 
duction monetaire-iconographie  monetaire,”  in  Folia  Archaeologica  Balkanica  in  honorem 
Verae  Bitrakova  Grozdanova  (Skopje,  2006),  293-305. 

18.  Touratsoglou  (1988),  70,  n.  147. 

19.  See  Aifoldi  and  Alfoldi  (1990). 

20.  See  Dressel  (1906);  Vermeule  (1982);  Savio  (1994/1995);  and  R.  Hobbs,  Late  Roman 
Precious  Metal  Deposits  c.  200-700.  Changes  over  Time  and  Space,  BAR  1 504  (Oxford,  2006), 
1245. 

21.  W.  Leschhorn,  “Griechische  Agone  in  Makedonien  und  Thrakien.  Ihre  Verbreitung 
und  politisch-religiose  Bedeutung  in  der  romischen  Kaiserzeit,”  in  Stephanos  nomismatikos 
Edith  Schonert-Geiss  zum  65.  Geburtstag,  ed.  U.  Peter,  (Berlin,  1998),  40off. 
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It  is  certainly  worth  noting  that  in  the  two  groups  as  a whole,  no  niketeria  have 
been  identified  of  smaller  diameter  and  weight,  that  is,  medallions  which  might 
have  been  destined,  according  to  research  to  date,  either  for  the  victors  of  events 
of  secondary  importance,  or  runners-up,  though  such  have  emerged  as  isolated 
finds. 

The  presence  of  medallions— the  weighty  examples  in  particular— in  hoards 
of  valuable  objects  (coins  and  ingots,  dating  to  the  same  period  as  the  niketeria 
but  also  to  later  times)  could  be  explained  as  the  result  either  of  the  dispatch  of 
quantities  of  gold  from  the  reserves  of  the  central  authority,  or  the  looting  of  the 
place  where  they  had  been  in  safekeeping  prior  to  distribution.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
necessary  to  resolve  the  problem  of  why  medallions  with  differing  dates  from  the 
coins  were  found  in  the  same  hoard.  To  the  extent  that  the  niketeria  were  prizes  for 
games,  their  issue  must  have  been  predetermined  and  recognizable,  as  is  precisely 
the  case— in  a highly  indicative  way— with  those  medallions  on  which  the  date  is 
inscribed  along  with  the  reason  for  the  issue  (e.g.,  OAYMIHA  AOC)  or  the  name 
of  the  ruling  emperors  at  the  time  of  the  issue  (BAXIAEQN  QIAinnQN)  or  lastly, 
which  bear  a depiction  one  of  the  initiators  of  the  series  (e.g.,  Caracalla).  Unless  of 
course  they  were  archive  ‘specimens’  or  unused  pieces. 

It  appears  more  likely,  as  in  the  case  of  the  third-century  Contorniates,  which 
were  issued  by  a closed  society  with  idolatrous  ideals  that  was  on  the  defensive,  that 
for  a number  of  emperors,  the  gold  medallions  of  the  Tarsos/  Aboukir  type  were 
the  principal  means  for  personal  promotion  and  identification,  even  incarnation. 
They  attempted  this  by  associating  themselves  with  the  legendary  Alexander,  role 
model  and  fellow  athlete  of  the  new  lords  of  the  earth,  in  their  march  against  the 
New  Persians  and  the  actual  or  hoped  for  victory  over  the  enemy.  As  latter-day  Al- 
exanders, Caracalla,  Severus  Alexander,  Gordian  III,  and  Philip  the  Arab  in  their 
Eastern  campaigns,  some  just  coming  and  going  and  others  setting  up  camp  for 
longer  time  in  the  birthplace  of  the  Macedonian,  were  associating  themselves  with 
the  glory  of  their  idol;  they  organized,  contributed  to  and  strengthened,  perhaps 
even  by  their  presence,  ecumenical  games  in  honor  of  the  all-conquering  general 
(Alexandrian  Olympics),  and  most  certainly  endowed  the  province  of  Macedonia 
with  infrastructure. 

To  a similar  framework  of  ideological  propaganda  and  efforts  to  boost  the 
morale  of  the  armies  with  ideals  from  other  eras,  but  also  in  a climate  of  advertis- 
ing Macedonian  glory  by  celebrating  even  relevant  anniversary  dates,22  belongs 
the  carefully  planned  production  of  the  so-called  niketeria  most  probably  as  dona- 

21.  For  example  AD  243/4  coincides  with  celebrations  for  the  600th  anniversary  of  the 
birth,  in  357/356  BC,  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  year  AD  248  with  the  millennium  of  the 
founding  of  Rome  (ab  urbe  condida:  752  BC). 
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tiva  to  high-ranking  officials  (the  heavier  ones)  and  those  in  lesser  positions  (the 
lighter  ones)— military  commanders  and/or  civic  leaders— rather  than  as  ‘prizes’ 
to  the  victors  of  games.”  They  were  distributed,  no  doubt,  during  the  ecumenical 
games  in  honor  of  Alexander  in  the  capital  of  the  koinoti  of  the  Macedonians. 

This  is  also  the  reason  why  the  various  imitations  or  free  rendering  of  the  me- 
dallion representations  on  coin-like  creations  on  sheets  of  gold  originate  mainly 
from  the  region  of  ancient  Macedonia  (Thessaloniki,  Beroia),  as  grave  offerings 
(danakai)  substituted  for  real  coins.  They  are  not  known  from  the  wider  geograph- 
ical area  from  which  the  victors  of  the  ecumenical  games  of  Beroia  came,  but  from 
the  narrower  Roman  province  and  seat  of  the  delegates  to  the  koinon  of  the  Mace- 
donians and  local  officials,  where  the  original  niketeria  were  known,  accessible  and 
could  be  copied.  The  medallion  owned  by  a resident  of  Setta  in  Euboea,  an  area 
within  the  Greek  heartland,  may  also  be  connected  with  a Macedonian  origin.24 

As  has  been  observed  in  the  past,  the  medallions  of  the  Tarsos-Aboukir  cate- 
gory were  the  products  of  different  periods,  within  an  era  extending  from  the  reign 
of  Caracalla  to  that  of  Philip  the  Arab  and  his  son.  Proponents  of  a specific  ideol- 
ogy and  servants  of  a specific  cause,  the  medallions  depict  iconographical  types 
and  representations  which  primarily  relate  to  the  personality  and  achievements  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  to  a lesser  extent  the  last  members  of  the  Argead  dynasty 
(Philip  II  and  Olympias).  The  busts  or  heads  of  the  great  general,  bare,  diademed 
or  helmeted  and  the  presence  of  members  of  his  family,  the  scenes  of  the  royal 
hunt  in  the  mythical  ‘paradises’  of  the  East,  the  representations  of  military  triumph 
or  apotheosis,  etc.  of  the  Macedonian — and  by  extension  of  the  Roman  emperors 
themselves— make  up  the  vast  majority  of  the  iconographical  subjects. 

To  these  are  added,  in  significant  proportion,  scenes  of  marine  groups  with 
Nereids  and  sea  creatures — a reference  to  Thetis  and  her  retinue  and  by  extension 

23.  Cf.  lately  also  the  views  of  C.  Arnold-Biucchi,  Alexander’s  Coins  and  Image,  Harvard 
University  Art  Museums  (Cambridge,  2006),  78-79.  At  this  point  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  victors  of  games,  and  not  only  of  the  Alexandrian  Olympics  at  Beroia,  were  awarded 
special  basket-shaped  crowns  (fipa/ieia)— perhaps  of  precious  metal— the  shape  and  form 
of  which  are  depicted  on  bronze  coins  of  the  cities  and  of  the  koina,  on  stone  reliefs  and 
in  mosaic  compositions  of  the  period.  On  the  numismatic  examples,  see  I.  Touratsoglou, 
“The  Koufalia/1966  hoard  of  third  c.  Greek  Imperials  in  the  Numismatic  Collection  of  the 
Thessaloniki  Museum,”  Ancient  Macedonian  Studies  in  honor  of  Ch.  F.  Edson  (Thessalo- 
niki, 1981)  3x5-325.  On  the  representations  on  mosaic  floors,  see  N.  Duval,  BAParis  12-14 
(1976-78),  21  iff. 

24.  See  Bernardi  (1970),  89-90;  cf.  Savio  (1994/1995),  96.  The  ‘Asia  Minor’  provenance 
not  only  of  the  Vermeule  roll  (1982, 1986)  but  also  of  the  Setta  medallion  cannot  be  ruled 
out,  if  the  two  objects  are  connected  in  a sense  with  the  treasure  hoard  of  Tarsos  and/or 
similar  ones.  This  is  irrespective,  of  course,  of  the  value  of  the  novel-like  account  presented 
by  Bernardi,  without  identifying  her  sources,  of  the  Asia  Minor  provenance  of  the  medal- 
lion, which  had  been  given  as  a gift  to  “una  greca  ex-favorita”  by  some  “funzionario  turco.” 
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to  the  Homeric  Achilles,  beloved  hero  of  Alexander25  and  the  representation  of  the 
rescue  of  Andromeda  by  Perseus,  associated  with,  at  the  time,  the  beloved  myth 
of  Cassiope,26  or  most  probably  an  allusion  to  Alexanders  genealogical  relation- 
ship with  Perseus.27  In  addition,  albeit  limited  in  number,  there  are  depictions  of 
Athena,  chief  patron  goddess  of  the  philhellene  Gordian  III,28  and  of  Apollo.  The 
latter  most  likely  constitutes  a reminder  that  the  ecumenical  games  at  Beroia  were 
equal  to  the  Actium  Games  (IchScktiox).29 

The  sole  exception  in  the  general  iconography  is  the  appearance  on  certain  is- 
sues of  the  figure  of  Caracalla,  the  Roman  emperor  who  was  totally  obsessed  with 
Alexander,30  not  only  identifying  with  the  Macedonian,  but  imitating  him  to  a 
ludicrous  degree.3 Moreover,  any  general  examination  of  the  iconographic  reper- 
tory should  not  overlook  the  probability  that  the  extant  niketeria  constitute  only 
part  of  the  original  sample.32 


25.  W.  Ameling,  “Alexander  und  Achilleus:  eine  Bestandaufnahme,”  in  Zu  Alexander  d.  g. 
Festschrift  G.  Wirth  zum  60.  Geburtstagam  9.12.86  (Amsterdam,  1988),  657-692;  Stewart, 
op.  ext.  (1993),  78-86;  A.  Cohen,  “Alexander  and  Achilles:  Macedonians  and  Myceneans,”  in 
The  Ages  of  Homer:  A Tribute  to  E.  T.  Vermeule , eds.  J.  B.  Carter,  S.  P.  Morris  (Austin,  1995), 
483-505;  and  Stewart,  op.  cit.  (2003),  32-33.  Achilles,  moreover,  is  also  depicted  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  device  of  the  shield  of  the  Dressel  medallions  1906  E and  U and  Alfoldi, 
op.  cit.t  (1990)  Contorniate,  pi.  22,  7-12. 

26.  G.  W.  Bowersock,  Hellenism  in  Late  Antiquity  (Ann  Arbor,  1990),  50ft. 

27.  J.  Roisman,  “Honor  in  Alexanders  Campaign,”  in  J.  Roisman,  A Companion  to  Alex- 
ander, (Leiden,  2003),  285. 

28.  L.  Robert,  CRAI  (1970),  27;  cf.  Chron.  Min.  I 147:  Agon  Minervae.  On  the  philhel- 
lenic policy  of  Gordian  III,  see  L.  Robert,  Revue  Numismatique  19  (1977),  nff.  Attempts 
to  interpret  the  iconography  of  the  reverse  sides  of  the  niketeria  were  made  by  Bemardi 
(1970),  87. 

29. 1.  Touratsoglou,  “Auo  v£cu  e7trypaq>iKai  paptuplai  Tiepi  tod  Koivou  tcov  Maice66vu>v,” 
Ancient  Macedonia  I (1968),  285-286.  It  should  be  noted  that  AD  213/214,  when  the  Dres- 
sel E and  U medallions  were  most  probably  struck,  marked  the  completion  of  245  years 
since  the  naval  battle  of  Actium.  In  Thessaloniki  the  local  games  were  equal  to  the  Pythian 
Games  ( loonvdxox ).  See  Touratsoglou  (1988),  17,  n.  82  and  p.  67ft. 

30.  Cf.  A.  Heuss,  “Alexander  der  Grosse  und  die  politische  Ideologic  des  Altertums,”  An- 
tike  und  Abendland  4 (1954)*  99  ff;  J.  Gag6,  “Alexandre  le  Grand  en  Macedoine  dans  la  Iere 
moiti£  du  III*  si£cle  ap.  J.-C.,”  Historia  24/1  (1975),  13ft. 

31.  D.  Baharal,  “Caracalla  and  Alexander.  A Reappraisal,”  Studies  in  Latin  Literature  and 
Roman  History  ( Collection  Latomus  22 7)  7 (1994),  524-567;  and  D.  Boteva,  “Following  in 
Alexanders  footsteps:  the  case  of  Caracalla,”  Ancient  Macedonia  VI/ 1 (1999),  181-188. 

32.  The  case  of  the  rolled  fragment  from  Asia  Minor  (Vermeule  1982,  1986)  points  pre- 
cisely to  the  fate  of  what  was  most  probably  a significant  number  of  niketeria , which  either 
ended  up  in  the  furnace,  or  were  cut  into  pieces  for  use  as  bullion,  not  only  by  their  owner 
in  difficult  times,  but  also  by  hostile  criminal  elements  interested  solely  in  the  value  of  the 
metal. 
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As  for  their  place  of  production— apart  from  Macedonia  (Beroia),  for  obvious 
reasons— Rome,  Pergamon,  Ephesus  and  even  Perinthos33  have  been  suggested, 
based  on  the  assumption  that  miniature  sculpture  of  such  quality  could  have  been 
produced  in  large  centers  with  correspondingly  advanced  know-how.  However, 
the  origin  of  the  bronze  Contorniate  at  Rome,34  issues  which  used  the  gold  nike- 
teria  as  iconographic  prototypes,  leads  to  the  assumption  that  the  medallions  of 
the  Tarsos/Aboukir  type  were  probably  designed  and  produced  in  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  where  highly  skilled  artists  were  available  and  from  where  the  royal  desire 
emanated  for  various  kinds  of  propaganda,  which  in  this  case  took  the  form  of 
worship  of  and  even  obsession  with  Alexander. 

It  is  in  Rome,  moreover,  and  obviously  in  the  mint  archive  that  the  makers  of  the 
Contorniate  would  have  sought  their  valuable  prototypes  rather  than  in  some  pro- 
vincial town  or  city  of  the  empire.  Nor,  of  course,  is  it  likely  that  they  organized  a cam- 
paign to  locate  the  gold  niketeria  in  the  hands  of  the  heirs  of  the  victorious  athletes. 

An  attempt  to  categorise  the  known  medallions  (Tarsos,  Aboukir,  etc.) 
chronologically  on  the  basis  of  the  die  links,35  iconography  and  legends  on  the 
reverse  types,  results  in  the  following  next  page. 

Lasdy,  in  order  to  understand  the  entire  matter  of  the  niketeria,  one  must  ex- 
amine the  reason  and  the  circumstances  under  which  a number  of  them  ended  up, 
separately,  at  Tarsos  in  Cilicia  and  at  Aboukir  in  Egypt,  respectively. 

The  fact  that  the  latest  issued  coins  of  the  Aboukir  treasure  were  struck  during 
the  reign  of  Constantius  I Chlorus,  leads  to  the  view  that  the  concealment  of  this 
particular  hoard  took  place  in  the  period  after  AD  293,  when  he  was  made  Caesar 
under  Maximian,  who  shared  imperial  rule  with  Diocletian. 

In  the  case  of  Tarsos,  although  it  appears  at  first  glance  that  the  hoard  was 
buried  no  later  than  the  reign  of  Gordian  III,36  the  close  similarity  of  the  subject- 
matter  on  one  of  the  three  niketeria  therein  with  the  obverse  of  a medallion  from 
the  Aboukir  treasure,  struck  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Arab  (244-249),  clearly  sup- 
ports the  view  that  the  hoard  in  Cilicia  was  buried  during  or  immediately  after  the 
reign  of  that  emperor  and  his  co-ruler  son. 


33.  See  Vermeule  (1982  and  1986).  See  also  D.  Salzmann,  “Alexanderschilde — Numisma- 
tische  Zeugnisse  fiir  die  Alexanderverehrung  Caracallas,”  in  Wissenschaft  mit  Enthusiasmus. 
Beitrdge  antiken  Bildnissen  und  zur  historischen  Landeskunde,  Klaus  Fitschen  gewidmet,  ed. 
J.  Bergemann  (Rahden/Westf,  2001),  182,  n.  62. 

34.  Alfbldi  and  Alfoldi  (1990). 

35.  Cf.  also  R.  Gobi,  Antike  Numismatik  (Miinchen,  1978),  nos.  1-18,  pi.  1-2. 

36.  See  M.  Papisca,  “Immagini  della  imitatio  Alexandri  in  eta  severiana.  I medaglioni  di 
Tarso,”  Ancient  Macedonia  VI/2  (1999),  859-871. 
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Time  of  Caracalla 

E a [Bust  of  Caracalla]  + E b 

Ka (=Ca  + La)  + Kb  [Nereid] 

L a (=K  a)  + L b 

Sa  (=E  a)  + S b (=K  b)  [Nereid] 

T a [Bust  of  Caracalla]  + T b 

U a + U b (=E  b) 

Time  of  Gordian  III 
D a [Olympias]  + D b [Nereid] 

M a + M b [Athena]  OAYMIHA  AOC 
Na  + Nb 

O a [Olympias?]  + O b [Athena] 

P a (=0  a)  + P b [Perseus+ Andromeda] 
Q a [Olympias?]  + Q b (=D  b)  [Nereid] 
R a (=Q  a)  + R b (=K  b)  [Nereid] 

W a [Athena]  + W b [Lion] 

Time  of  Severus  Alexander? 

Time  of  Philip  the  Arab 

Ba  + Bb 

C a (=K  a + L a)  + C b (=B  b) 
H a (=B  a)  + H b 
I a (=B  a)  + I b (=B  b) 

A a + A b 

F a (=A  a)  + F b 

G a (=A  a)  + G b (DIAinflON 

V a + V b (ca.  A b) 

Xa  + Xb 

1 a + 1 b (ca.  A b) 

2 a + 2 b 

3 a + 3 b (=2  b) 

Note:  The  capital  letters  (A-U)  correspond  to  the  classification  of  the  medallions  by  Dressel  (1906).  For 
those  medallions  which  appeared  after  the  discovery  of  the  Aboukir  find  or,  as  earlier  museum  acquisi- 
tions, had  not  been  linked  thereto,  the  remaining  letters  of  the  Latin  alphabet  have  been  used:  V = N3 
(Asia  Minor),  W = Ni  (Serres),  X = Ni  (Setta).  The  numbers  (1—3)  refer  to  the  medallions  from  Tarsos 
(Mowat  1903).  The  lowercase  letters  correspond  to  the  obverses  (a)  and  reverses  (b). 

The  historical  background  in  which  a hasty  burial  of  a considerable  amount  of 
gold  at  Aboukir — possibly  a cash  shipment,  directly  from  Rome,  or  even  the  trea- 
sury ( thesaurus ) of  the  local  mint  at  Alexandria  with  a number  of  stamped  gold 
ingots  (massa)37— could  be  none  other  than  that  of  AD  296-297  when  Egypt  and 
Armenia  were  torn  by  armed  conflict.  That  is,  when  Galerius,  having  successfully 
put  down  a local  rebellion  in  Egypt,  hastened  through  Syria,  which  was  in  turmoil, 
to  Armenia  in  order  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  Sassanian  king  Narseh.  The  first 
phase  of  the  conflict  did  not  favor  the  Roman  army,  and  Diocletian,  marching 
quickly  from  the  Balkans,  quelled  the  rebellion  of  the  usurper  Domitius  Domi- 
tianus,  and  after  a months-long  siege  took  Alexandria.38 

37.  See  M.  Hendy,  Studies  in  the  Byzantine  Monetary  Economy,  c.  300-1450  (London, 

1985).  383ft. 

38.  W.  Treadgold,  A History  of  the  Byzantine  State  and  Society  (Stanford,  1997),  22ff. 
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By  contrast,  the  concealment  of  the  Tarsos  treasure  during  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  Arab  (AD  244-249)  is  obviously  connected  with  the  events  of  the  last  years  of 
Gordian  III  in  Mesopotamia  (AD  244)  and  Rome’s  efforts  to  agree  terms  with  the 
Sasanians,  resulting  in  the  payment  by  the  former  to  the  latter  of  50,000  gold  aurei 
as  war  reparations.3’  This  sum  clearly  would  have  burdened  not  only  the  imperial 
treasury  ( fiscus ),  since  it  is  likely  that  a portion  of  this  precious  metal,  in  the  form 
of  money  or  valuables,  belonged  to  high-ranking  officers  of  the  Roman  army  sta- 
tioned in  the  provinces  along  the  Danube  (as  well  as  to  their  families),  which  sup- 
ported the  exercitus  orientis  on  the  battlefields  of  the  East.40  Mixed  hoards  com- 
prising both  money  and  precious  objects  and  jewellery,  constitute  an  eminendy 
characteristic  example  of  concealment  of  valuables  and/or  hasty  burial  of  booty 
throughout  the  empire  during  the  difficult  period  of  the  barbarian  invasions  in  the 
second  half  of  the  third  century  AD. 

A second,  alternative  explanation  for  the  burial  of  Roman  gold  in  the  Near 
East  is  provided  by  the  dramatic  events  in  the  reign  of  Valerian  I that  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  the  emperor  (AD  260)  and  a large  number  of  his  officers,  the  seizure 
of  the  imperial  baggage  train  and  Shapur’s  subsequent  invasion  of  Armenia  and 
the  eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor  (Cappadocia,  Cilicia)  including  Syria.41 

Inevitably,  the  lack  of  additional  information  takes  any  further  investigation 
into  the  realm  of  speculation.  We  must  therefore  await  new  evidence:  new  sur- 
prises from  the  goddess  Tyche.42 


39.  On  this  regard,  see  M.  Back,  Die sassanidischen  Staatsinschriften  (Leiden,  1978),  29off. 
Cf.  M.  Sommer,  Die  Soldatenkaiser  (Darmstadt,  2004),  39. 

40.  1.  Touratsoglou,  Greece  and  the  Balkans  before  the  End  of  Antiquity  (Athens,  2006), 
166,  n.  153. 

41.  See  in  this  regard  Back  ( 1978),  306-314:  cf.  Sommer  (2004),  49. 

42.  This  paper  should  be  considered  a tribute  not  only  to  the  extremely  important  scien- 
tific work  of  the  only  numismatic  institute  in  the  New  World  with  international  reach — the 
American  Numismatic  Society,  headquartered  in  the  dynamic  cosmopolis  of  New  York— 
but  also  in  general  to  that  large  number  of  American  numismatists  who  have  contributed 
the  utmost  to  the  Old  World  of  coins  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity. 

Warm  thanks  for  their  assistance  are  due  to  D.  Ignatiadou  (Archaeological  Museum  of 
Thessaloniki),  T.  Stefanidou-Tiveriou  (University  of  Thessaloniki),  D.  Evgenidou  (Nu- 
mismatic Museum,  Athens),  I.  Graikos  (Archaeological  Museum  of  Beroia),  K.  Dahmen 
(Miinzkabinett,  Berlin),  A.  Dowler  (Department  of  Coins  and  Medals,  British  Museum), 
S.  Hurter  (Leu  Bank),  D.  Gerin  (Bibliotheque  nationale  de  France,  Cabinet  des  medailles, 
Paris)  and  V.  Heuchert  (Heberden  Coin  Room,  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford). 
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Alexander  in  Gold  and  Silver:  Reassessing  Third  century 
AD  Medallions  from  Aboukir  and  Tarsos 

Plates  100-110  Karsten  Dahmen* 


This  article  provides  an  overview  and  catalogue  of  third  century  AD  gold 
medallions  with  representations  of  Alexander  the  Great  from  the  hoards  of 
Tarsos  in  Cilicia  and  Aboukir  in  Egypt  together  with  related  smaller  medals 
in  gold  and  silver.  Various  questions  on  iconography,  production,  and  use  of 
these  medallions  from  Aboukir  and  Tarsos  are  discussed.  In  addition  a PIXE 
analysis  of  the  five  specimens,  now  in  Berlin,  is  provided.  Finally,  these  me- 
dallions are  understood  not  as  prizes  awarded  to  victors  of  athletic  and  other 
competitions  at  Beroia  (so-called  niketeria)>  but  as  gifts  presented  by  the  Ago- 
nothetes  and  Makedoniarchos  to  high  ranking  visitors  on  the  occasions  of 
these  games  in  honor  of  the  emperor  and  Alexander. 

From  the  moment  of  their  discovery  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  a hoard 
of  twenty  Roman  medallions  from  Aboukir  in  Egypt  has  puzzled  numismatists, 
archaeologists,  and  historians.1  First  suspected  as  modern  forgeries,  the  medal- 

1.  I am  grateful  to  the  curators  of  the  various  museums  consulted  for  allowing  full  ac- 
cess to  their  collections  (see  catalogue)  or  provision  of  photographs  respectively,  which 
made  autopsy  of  the  medallions  from  Tarsos  and  Aboukir  except  those  in  the  museums  of 
Baltimore  and  Thessalonika  possible  (which  I did  not  visit).  The  latter  institutions  liberally 
provided  information  and  photographs.  Andrea  Denker  of  the  Hahn-Meithner  Institute  in 
Berlin  and  her  colleagues  Zsofia  Kertesz  and  In£s  Ortega- Feliu  provided  the  PIXE  analysis 
of  the  Berlin  specimens;  J.  Giaccai  and  C.  Snyder  produced  fresh  measurements  of  weights 
by  Sartorius  analytical  balance  (model  CP324  S)  of  the  Baltimore  medallions.  In  Berlin, 
Bernhard  Weisser  shared  many  of  the  discussions  on  the  subject,  as  did  Yannis  Touratso- 

* k.dahmen@smb.spk-berlin.de 
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lions  led  to  a controversy  about  their  authenticity  that  shaped  the  early  discussion 
of  those  remarkable  gold  representations  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  legend.2  Quite 
soon,  questions  as  to  their  function  (whether  as  prize  money,  amulets,  or  collect- 
ables), origin,  and  places  of  production  became  the  focus  of  a surprisingly  much 
scarcer  scholarly  discussion— one  very  much  in  contrast  to  their  extraordinary 
material  value  and  fascinating  wealth  of  images.  After  a century  of  research,  one 
must  acknowledge  that  although  appealing  interpretations  and  exciting  ideas  have 
been  brought  forward,  much  of  the  commonly  accepted  understanding  originates 
in  the  first  five  and  most  intensive  years  of  research  from  1902  onward. 

In  the  following  pages,  I will  reexamine  these  medallions  and  related  numis- 
matic objects.  In  reassessing  the  evidence  from  the  medallions  and  combining 
archaeological  and  historical  testimony  from  different  perspectives,  this  paper 
intends  to  examine  their  iconography,  technique,  and  function.  To  this  end,  a de- 
tailed catalogue  of  the  material  in  question— the  Tarsos  hoard  with  three  medal- 
lions, the  spectacular  find  of  twenty  specimens  from  Aboukir,  and  three  dozen 
smaller  silver  and  gold  pieces — is  provided. 

I shall  first  look  at  the  hoard  evidence,  then  at  the  chronological  informa- 
tion offered  by  the  medallions  themselves.  Third,  the  images,  motives,  and  striking 
technique  will  be  examined  from  different  perspectives  and  compared  to  Hellenis- 
tic and  Roman  prototypes.  The  question  of  use,  function,  and  geographical  setting 
forms  the  last  part.  The  results  will  be  presented  in  a conclusion. 

1 . The  Archaeological  Evidence:  Stories  of  Lost  Opportunities 

In  1863, 3 a hoard  surfaced  near  Tarsos  in  ancient  Kilikia,  now  modern  Turkey.  It 
included  three  huge  gold  medallions  (henceforth  Tarsos  I— III),  twenty-three  Ro- 
man aurei  minted  between  AD  72  and  243,  one  medallion4  of  Severus  Alexander 
from  AD  230,  four  bars  of  gold,  two  gold  tintinnabula  (bells),s  and  several  amulets 
of  gold  and  lapis  lazuli.  Of  these  twenty-three  gold  coins,  the  majority,  sixteen 

glou,  in  preparation  of  his  article  in  this  volume,  the  manuscript  of  which  he  kindly  allowed 
me  to  read  in  advance.  I am  grateful  to  Carmen  Amold-Biucchi  for  reading  a first  draft  of 
the  manuscript,  and  to  Oliver  Hoover  and  the  anonymous  readers  for  their  much  valued 
suggestions.  Any  errors  remain  the  authors  responsibility.  It  is  not  the  objective  of  this  pa- 
per to  offer  a final  solution  to  the  many  problems  involved  with  the  medallions  in  question; 
rather,  I hope  to  create  new  interest  and  discussion  of  this  fascinating  group  of  objects  and 
provide  a basis  and  instrument  for  further  research  of  this  group  as  a whole. 

2.  See  Toynbee  (1944,  69,  n.  43)  for  the  ongoing  uncertainties  during  the  1940s  despite 
Dressel’s  (1906,  72-85)  convincing  arguments  in  favor  of  their  authenticity.  Compare  also 
Dressel  (1909, 137-157)  and  Weil?  (2007, 45)  on  Dressels  personal  crisis  during  this  debate. 

3.  Vermeule  (1982),  62:  “1863  (some  say  1867),”  obviously  referring  to  Toynbee  (1944),  69. 

4.  Gnecchi  (1912),  1:  5,  no.  2,  pi.  1.9. 

5.  Neuer  Pauly  12.1  (2002),  609,  s.  v.  Tintinnabulum  (A.  Dierichs). 
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pieces,  date  from  the  period  of  AD  198-217.6  Thus  it  is  likely  that  this  hoard  was 
assembled  during  the  third  century  AD  and  buried  late  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Gordian  III  or  in  that  of  his  successor,  Philip  the  Arab,  around  AD  244. 

Because  the  hoard  passed  through  many  hands  on  its  way  to  the  art  market  in 
Paris,  we  know  very  little  about  the  findspot  or  the  archaeological  context.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  medallions  came  from  superstructures  of  an  ancient  building7  in 
the  plains  around  Tarsos.  The  coins  first  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  Armenian. 
Then  the  most  precious  parts  of  the  find  came  into  the  hands  of  a Mess.  Rollin  and 
Feuardent  of  Paris,  who  sold  the  three  Alexander  medallions  and  the  other  of  the 
Emperor  Severus  Alexander  to  the  distinguished  collector  Count  Tyskiewicz.  He 
gave  them— at  the  kind  invitation  of  the  French  Emperor  Napoleon  III— to  their 
present  keeper,  the  Cabinet  des  M^daiUes  in  Paris  in  1868.8  The  bars  and  other 
gold  objects  had  already  passed  into  the  collection  of  the  Alexandrian  collector 
Giovanni  de  Demetrio. 

The  hoard  of  Aboukir  (Abu  Qir)  was  discovered  in  February  or  March  1902 
near  that  town  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt  and  was  quickly  dispersed  in  trade.9  This 
remarkable  assemblage  of  ancient  gold  is  believed  to  have  included  six  hundred 
or  more  Roman  aurei 10  dating  between  the  reigns  of  Severus  Alexander  and 
Constantius  I,  eighteen  to  twenty  bars,  and  twenty  Alexander  medallions.11  The 
chronological  distribution  of  the  aurei  makes  us  expect  a hoard  closure  date  at 

6.  Longperter  (1868),  326-330;  Noe  (1937),  279,  no.  1064  (the  hoard’s  burial  wrongly 
dated  to  AD  227). 

7.  Longp^rier  (1868,  309)  quotes  the  workmens  statement,  the  treasure  having  allegedly 
been  found  within  an  old  church,  but  quite  rightly  keeps  his  doubts  about  this  architectural 
structures  identification. 

8.  Mowat  (1903,  1)  reports  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  francs  paid  by  Napoleon  for  three 
medallions,  twenty-three  aurei , and  the  Severus  Alexander  medallion.  Compare  Revue  Nu- 
mismatique  (1869-1870),  133  (acquisition  notice  for  the  medallions  but  not  the  aurei). 

9.  Dressel  (1906),  3-4,  n.  1;  Edd6  (1905),  140:  wtrouv£  dans  une  vieille  mine  appetee  khar- 
aba  en  arabe— ce  qui  veut  dire  miner;”  Rubensohn  (1902),  46-49:  “bei  Alexandrien,  wie  es 
heiBt,  in  Abukir”  [Archdologischer  Anzeiger]. 

10.  The  majority  are  of  Diocletian  and  Maximianus  Herculius,  but  also  included  are  an 
aureus  of  Balbinus  (former  Evans  Coll.,  RIC  IV  2,  p.  170,  no.  8),  a quinarius  of  Carinus 
(Berlin,  Miinzkabinett  Acc.  1903/648  together  with  eight  more  coins  from  Gordian  III  to 
Constantius  I;  bought  from  Kyticas  in  Cairo,  “Aus  dem  Funde  von  Abukir”),  and  a fi ve-aurei 
piece  of  the  same  emperor  (Voetter  1903),  130,  no.  2290,  pi.  43.  Cf.  Dressel  (1906),  4,  n.  2. 

11.  Two  of  the  bars  found  their  way  into  the  British  Museum  (and  are  currently  on  display 
in  the  HSBC  Money  Gallery),  a third  was  reported  in  trade  by  Dressel  in  1906  (presumably 
later  purchased  by  J.  P.  Morgan),  and  a fourth  was  cut  into  four  pieces  with  the  intention  of 
melting  it  down,  which  actually  did  happen  to  the  remaining  bullion.  The  composition  of 
the  hoard  is  described  by  Dressel  (1906),  1-2,  n.  2;  cf.  Noe  (1937),  14-15,  no.  6;  and  also 
Arvanitakis  (1903),  247-268. 
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the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  AD  at  the  latest.12  Unfortunately,  there  still 
remains  some  doubt  about  whether  the  Roman  aurei , gold  bars,  and  the  Alexander 
medallions  were  really  part  of  the  same  single  hoard.13 

The  first  date  proposed  for  these  two  hoards  was  somewhat  broad:  from  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  AD  to  the  310s.  Stylistic  and  historical  grounds 
exclude  a date  earlier  than  the  accession  of  Septimius  Severus. 

In  addition,  a number  of  related  medallions  and  smaller  coin-like  pieces  have 
been  considered  in  tandem  with  the  medallions  in  question.  In  contrast  to  their 
more  spectacular  siblings,  these  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  in  some  cases  provide  in- 
formation on  their  archaeological  context  or  origin.  One  medallion  was  acquired 
by  W.  M.  Leake  at  Serres  in  western  Greece  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  is 
now  kept  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  in  Cambridge.14  The  fragment  of  another,15 
now  in  the  collection  of  Jeffrey  Spier,  is  said  to  have  come  from  Asia  Minor,  while 
a third  piece  of  very  doubtful  authenticity  from  Setta  on  Euboia  was  given  to  the 
National  Numismatic  Museum  in  Athens  in  1964.16 

Of  the  smaller  coinlike  objects,  a gold  specimen  (cat.  2), 17  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  said  to  have  once  formed  a part  of  the  Tarsos  hoard,  while  a second18 
in  Oxford  (cat.  4)  is  claimed  to  have  come  from  the  Aboukir  hoard  (both  some- 
what doubtful  references  from  auction  catalogues).  Another  gold  piece  with  a 
portrait  of  Olympias  in  Berlin  (cat.  13)  allegedly  originates  from  Macedon.19  Two 
stylistically  inferior  pieces  are  the  only  examples  with  a detailed  archaeological 
record:20  the  first  (cat.  12)  was  found  in  a grave  of  the  Roman  cemetery  of  ancient 
Beroia  in  Macedonia.  Other  burials  at  this  spot  contained  Roman  imperial  coins 
from  Probus  to  Constantine  I and  also  earlier  bronze  coins  of  the  Macedonian 

12.  Constantius  I died  July  25,  AD  305,  and  we  should  expect  coins  of  later  emperors  had 
the  burial  date  been  substantially  later.  Maximianus  ruled  as  Caesar  from  AD  285  and  as 
Augustus  from  AD  286  onward.  He  resigned  together  with  Diocletian  in  AD  305;  coins  in 
his  name  were  produced  until  his  death  in  AD  310. 

13.  Dressel  (1906,  3-4)  mentions  these  doubts  and  gives  references  for  his  sources.  The 
homogeneity  of  all  these  objects  is  generally  accepted. 

14.  SNG IV  Fitzwilliam  Museum  Cambridge,  no.  2351,  pi.  43. 

1 5.  Vermeule  (1982),  71:  It  is  even  possible  that  the  reverse  of  this  piece  and  Dressel  A (the 
use  of  Alphabet  letters  to  identify  single  medallions  from  Aboukir  introduced  by  Dressel 
[1906)  is  followed  here)  might  have  been  struck  with  the  same  die. 

16.  The  condition  of  the  flan  strongly  suggests  that  this  piece  is  a cast  and  hence  a modern 
(presumably  early  twentieth  century)  forgery. 

17.  Wroth  (1898),  99-100,  pi.  10.6.  From  the  Montague  Sale  catalogue  (March  1897),  lot 
118. 

18.  Hess-Leu  Auction  16  April  1957,  in  Luzern,  lot  163,  pi.  6;  Ars  Classica  17,  Auction  3, 
Oct.  1934,  in  Luzern,  lot  413,  pi.  13. 

19.  AMNG  III  1 no.  880. 

20.  Touratsoglou,  ADelt  24  (1969),  313,  pi.  328  b. 
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koinon , whose  production  ceased  in  AD  246.  Therefore,  these  finds  date  to  the  last 
half  of  the  third  century  AD  or  the  first  decade  of  the  fourth  century  AD.  The  sec- 
ond piece  (cat.  14)21  of  the  same  distinct  group  comes  from  a grave  of  the  second 
to  third  century  at  Athens.  A final  small  gold  piece  (cat.  10)  was  acquired  by  the 
British  Museum  in  1880  from  a collection  of  coins  originating  from  the  Troad.22 

2.  Chronology 

The  medallions  themselves  offer  considerably  better  information  on  their  date  of 
production  than  the  archaeological  evidence: 

1.  The  portrait  of  Caracalla  on  the  obverse  of  three  of  the  medallions  (Dressel  E, 
S,  and  T)  is  a type  common  during  his  sole  reign  from  December  AD  21 1 to  April 
217,  though  a posthumous  resurrection  is  possible  as  well.23 


21.  A sheet  of  gold  with  similar  representations  was  excavated  at  the  Academy  of  Plato  in 
Athens,  again  in  a grave,  which  has  been  vaguely  described  as  “Byzantine”  by  its  excavators. 
See  Christodoulopoulou,  ADelt  19  (1964),  15,  pi.  4.66. 

22.  BMC  Troad,  p.  12,  no.  37.  Its  reverse  shows  a grazing  horse  well  known  as  the  city 
badge  of  Alexandria  in  the  Troad.  It  may  represent  a local  transformation  rather  than  being 
a regular  part  of  this  group  of  small  medallions.  See  here  cat.  10  and  38. 

23.  According  to  Fittschen  and  Zanker  (1994, 106,  no.  91),  it  was  created  in  AD  212  after 
Getas  murder.  In  use  mainly  from  212  to  215,  according  to  coins  (Fittschen  and  Zanker 
1994, 106,  n.  3)  and  replaced  by  a tranquilized  version  (“2.  Alleinherrschertypus”  or  Tivoli 
type;  see  Fittschen  and  Zanker  1994, 111,  no.  94,  n.  5:  e.g.,  BMCRE  V pi.  70.12, 16, 18,  20; 
71.19  in  AD  215,  BMCRE  V pi.  71.12, 13, 15, 17-20;  72.1,  3-8;  77.8  in  AD  216,  BMCREV 
pi.  72.9, 11-18, 20;  73.1-6;  77.10, 11, 13  in  AD  217).  Salzmann  (1983, 370-371)  stresses  the 
different  hairstyles  (voluminous  locks  as  opposed  to  flatter  “a  penna”  ones)  as  the  distinctive 
pattern  between  these  two  types.  The  so-called  1.  Alleinherrschertypus  may  on  the  other 
hand  have  been  used  after  AD  215  (Fittschen  and  Zanker  1994,  106,  no.  91).  Dressel  T in 
Baltimore  clearly  shows  Caracalla  wearing  a beard  (as  he  did  on  contemporary  coins  from 
c.  AD  209  on),  while  Dressel  E and  S (the  latter  two  very  similar  to  each  other  but  not  from 
the  same  die)  at  least  feature  a moustache.  Posthumous  coin  portraits  of  the  divine  emperor 
feature  a much  more  simplified  bearded  head  (following  Fittschen  and  Zanker  1994,  111, 
n.  8,  related  to  Tivoli  type)  and  without  a laurel  wreath  as  was  customary  for  these  kinds  of 
posthumous  portraits  at  this  time:  BMCRE  V p.  531,  nos.  7-8,  pi.  85.4;  R1C IV  2,  p.  128,  nos. 
717,  719, 720.  Compare  Schulten  (1979),  115-116,  nos.  300-303,  pi.  6.  We  know  of  a series 
of  portrait  sculptures  of  Divus  Antoninus  commissioned  by  Macrinus  and  Diadumenianus, 
but  there  is  no  report  on  their  design:  Pekdry  (1985,  37);  Macrinus  Historia  Augusta  6.8; 
Diadumenianus  3.1.  When  Elagabalus  was  hailed  emperor  there  were  still  portrait  heads 
of  the  young  Caracalla  at  hand:  Cass.  Dio  78.33.2.  Late  Roman  contomiates  also  show  Ca- 
racalla, but  his  portrait  there  relates  only  in  two  cases  to  a proper  type  of  his  (dies  II— III); 
here  it  is  now  partly  deriving  from  Antoninus  Pius  (die  I)  or  a rather  fictitious  type  (die  IV) 
respectively.  See  Mittag  (1999,  Vorderseitenstempel  Caracalla  I-IV,  pi.  10). 
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Figure  l.  Medallion  of  Philip  I.  British  Museum. 


2.  The  reverse  design  of  Dressel  L is  closely  modeled  after  a Roman  medallion  of 
the  emperor  Philip  the  Arab  of  AD  247  (Fig.  1).24 

3.  The  type  of  the  reverse  of  Dressel  O,  an  enthroned  Athena  feeding  a serpent  in 
an  olive  tree,  is  only  known  from  bronzes  of  the  Macedonian  koinon  under  Gord- 
ian III.25 

4.  The  standing  Athena  with  column  and  olive  tree  of  Dressel  M has  no  known 
parallels  in  ancient  iconography.  The  closest  comparison  may  be  made  with  the 
types  on  Athenian  civic  coins  of  c.  AD  264-267.26 

5.  The  legend  “Olympiados”  on  the  column  of  the  same  medallion  Dressel  M has 
been  interpreted  by  some  authors  as  indicating  the  274th  year  of  the  Actian  Era: 
AOC  = AD  242/243.  This  view  is  not  shared  by  the  author  of  this  paper  (see  sec- 
tion 7,  below). 

6.  The  peculiar  shape  of  the  spearhead  on  all  the  Aboukir  pieces27  has  its  nearest 
parallel  in  a bronze  coin  of  the  city  of  Anchialos  in  Thrace  minted  under  Gordian 
III  and  another  bronze  coin  of  the  Macedonian  koinon  of  the  same  period.28 

24.  For  details  and  full  arguments  for  this  and  the  following  pieces  see  below. 

25.  AMJVG  III  1,  nos.  546  and  719  (no.  546  = pi.  4.21).  See  also  section  3.3,  below. 

26.  Kroll  (1993)-  149,  no.  302a,  pi.  19  = Svoronos  (1923-1926),  pi.  84.9-14  (lacking  the 
olive  tree,  Athena  holds  owl  in  hand,  another  on  column  left).  Dressel  (1906,  74)  assumes 
this  bronze  coin  takes  its  design  either  from  this  medallion  from  Aboukir  or  that  they  both 
would  derive  from  the  same  lost  original. 

27.  Of  the  Tarsos  medallions,  only  one  scene  on  two  die-identical  pieces  I and  II  shows  Al- 
exander on  his  mount  with  a smaller  spear  fighting  a lion.  In  this  case,  the  spearhead  is  hardly 
visible  against  the  body  of  the  king  and— as  in  all  other  such  cases— not  specifically  shaped. 

28.  Miinzer  and  Strack  (1912),  272,  no.  618;  Lanz  Auction  117  of  24  Nov.  2003,  lot  1061, 
pi.  57.  Koinon : AMNG  III  1,  p.  141,  no.  581,  pi.  5.7  = AMNG  III  2,  p.  16,  no.  52,  pi.  5.11, 
and  Lanz  Auction  120  of  18  May  2004,  lot  146,  pi.  8.  Dressel  (1906,  2,  n.  2)  also  draws  at- 
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7.  The  alleged  portrait  of  Olympias  on  Dressel  D,  Q,  R29  is  said  to  be  very  similar 
to  one  struck  from  a single  reverse  die  used  for  civic  bronzes  of  Thessalonica  under 
Gordian  III.30 

8.  The  characteristic  shape  of  the  letters  S and  I are  consistent  with  letterforms  in 
inscriptions  from  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  AD.31 

In  sum,  the  evidence  suggests  the  medallions  were  struck,  at  different  times,  be- 
tween AD  211  and  244.  The  similarities  to  a dated  Roman  medallion  prototype  in 
one  case  may  point  to  a slightly  later  date  (AD  247).  These  dates  do  not  contradict 
the  hoard  evidence,  which  gives  a closing  date  for  the  medallions  from  Tarsos 
shortly  after  AD  243  and  those  from  Aboukir  around  AD  305.  The  smaller  related 
pieces  (at  least  those  made  of  sheet  metal)  seem  to  have  been  commonly  used  as 
funeral  gifts  during  the  second  half  of  the  third  century  AD.32 

3.  Varying  Perspectives:  Hellenistic  and  Roman  Traditions 

j.  /.  Hellenistic  Features 

Techniques 

One  of  the  most  significant  characteristics  of  both  the  medallions  from  Tarsos  and 
Aboukir  is  the  prestriking  preparation  of  flans.33  The  same  is  true  for  the  Cam- 
bridge specimen  and  even  some  (cat.  2,  4,  s)34  of  the  smaller  coinlike  objects. 
Both  obverse  and  reverse  or  one  side  only  show  traces  of  intensive  hammering, 

tention  to  one  tetradrachm  of  Philetairos  of  Pergamon  (Westermark  1961,  58,  group  IVa, 
die  V.XXIX-R.  3 pi.  3 [Berlin,  Miinzkabinett  Acc.  1873  Fox,  minted  under  Attalos  I,  who 
reigned  241-197  BC])  and  a sestertius  of  Hadrian  (Cohen  II2, 220,  no.  1380  = RIC II,  p.  440, 
no.  782a),  both  obviously  much  too  early  for  our  medallions. 

29.  The  smaller  medallion,  AMNG  no.  880,  is  said  to  be  of  doubtful  authenticity,  although 
Dressel  (1906,  32,  n.  2)  and  others  calls  it  genuine. 

30.  Touratsoglou  (1988),  70,  286,  pi.  41  (die  R 142). 

31.  Papisca  (1999),  859-860,  866. 

32.  On  the  term  “Danake,”  see  Babelon  (1901,  514-518,  esp.  515-517)  and  the  contribu- 
tion of  Touratsoglou  (2008). 

33.  There  is  no  information  available  to  me  regarding  this  subject  on  the  medallion  now 
in  the  possession  of  J.  Spier.  Dressel  (1906, 66-72,  esp.  71)  and  Edd€  independently  proved 
the  sequence  of  flan  preparation,  hammering,  poststriking,  circle  engraving,  and  edge  fil- 
ing. Dressel  C shows  the  engraved  circle  going  over  the  spearhead  on  the  obverse.  Ham- 
mering in  case  of  the  Tarsos  medallions  took  place  before  striking,  as  the  obverse  of  no.  Ill 
indicates.  These  three  medallions  show  no  traces  of  any  circular  lines:  Dressel  (1906,  72,  n. 
1)  and  the  author’s  autopsy. 

34.  AMNG  nos.  877  and  882  (the  latter  only  on  parts  of  the  obverse);  SNG  Ashmolean 
III  no.  3111,  pi.  68;  but  none  of  the  examples  in  silver.  The  doubtful  Euboia  medallion  in 
Athens  lacks  this  characteristic. 
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which  leaves  only  the  center  of  the  flan  untouched  and  plain.3*  This  procedure  was 
adopted  to  force  some  metal  back  toward  the  center  after  the  unusually  large  flans 
had  been  produced  by  casting.  The  hammered  zone  was  not  intended  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  dies,  and  in  cases  where  smaller  parts  of  an  image  overlap,  the  dif- 
ferent surface  levels  caused  a loss  in  quality  of  the  image  impressed  at  the  time  of 
striking.  A similar  technique  (also  prestriking  and  mostly  attested  for  obverses)3* 
was  used  in  the  second  century  BC  for  the  wreathed  tetradrachms  of  Kyme,  Myri- 
na,  Magnesia-on-the-Maiandros,  Herakleia,  Lebedos,  Smyrna,  Bithynian  royal 
coinage,  some  posthumous  Alexanders  from  Temnos  (Aeolis),  and  Alabanda 
(Karia) — coins  struck  on  broad  flans  of  similar  thickness  as  the  Aboukir  medal- 
lions.37 Some  Pamphylian  Alexanders  may  now  also  be  included  in  this  group 
and,  if  so,  the  procedure  itself  dates  to  at  least  the  late  third  century  BC.38  Ap- 
parently, this  procedure  was  employed  to  reuse  older  Attic  weight  coins  as  ready- 
made flans.  The  purpose  of  the  hammering  was  to  obliterate  the  original  design  of 
the  host  coins.  Nevertheless,  in  the  case  of  our  medallions,  Dressel’s  presumption 
that  the  huge  flans  were  hammered  in  order  to  permit  a more  sophisticated  design 
may  still  stand.  The  weights  of  the  medallions  clearly  show  a lack  of  standardiza- 
tion, making  it  unlikely  that  old  coins  were  reused  as  flans.39  Three  of  the  smaller 
gold  medallions  (but  not  the  silver  ones)  also  underwent  this  same  hammering 
procedure  and  lack  a weight  standard.  They  too  were  produced  from  new  flans. 
Presumably,  the  hammering  was  an  additional  decorative  feature,  not  a technical 
necessity;  this  deliberate  archaizing  technique  may  have  been  employed  to  make 
the  medallions  appear  “ancient”  for  a third  century  onlooker. 

35.  See  Dressel  (1906,  70),  who  states  that  in  general  reverses  are  hammered  more  fre- 
quently. Although  this  in  absolute  numbers  is  true,  the  general  impression  is  that  hammer- 
ing was  applied  to  both  reverses  and  obverses  without  any  particular  differentiation:  Dressel 
B (obv.  heavier  hammered),  F,  G,  H (obv.  weaker),  I,  M (obv.  very  weak),  P (obv.  weaker),  Q 
(obv.  stronger),  S,  T,  U (obv.  stronger);  the  three  Tarsos  medallions  (the  first  two  weak  on 
the  obv.)  and  the  one  in  Cambridge  were  hammered  on  both  sides.  Dressel  A and  R (the 
latter,  if  so  only  very  weak)  lack  hammering  on  the  reverse  (or  if  on  reverse  then  only  very 
weak),  while  Dressel  C (if  on  obv.,  then  weak),  E,  K (only  weak  in  one  spot  below  bust),  L, 
N,  O,  and  Oxford  only  show  reverse  hammering. 

36.  Thus  Dressel  ( 1 906, 7 1 ) is  wrong  to  say  this  hammering  took  place  after  striking  the  coins. 

37.  Compare  Dressel  (1906,  71  n.  3),  who  lists  these  examples  except  the  one  from  Side 
(Kraay  and  Hirmer  1966),  no.  662,  pi.  192.  Already  known,  but  well  illustrated:  Boehringer 
(1972),  pi.  32.12,  38.5,  39.16;  Morkholm  (1991),  no.  655,  pi.  45  (Orophernes),  and  no.  619, 
pi.  41  (Kyme);  Kraay  and  Hirmer  (1966),  no.  725,  pi.  201  (Myrina,  c.  189-130  BC),  and  no. 
610,  pi.  181  (Magnesia,  c.  150  BC). 

38.  Boehringer  (1999),  72-73. 

39.  Boehringer  (1999),  73;  Hill  (1922, 8-9),  based  on  a suggestion  ofRobinson(seehisn.  19). 
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Style 

Stylistic  evidence  hints  at  a connection  to  the  Hellenistic  past  as  some  of  the  ob- 
verse and  reverse  designs  clearly  derive  from  Hellenistic  prototypes.  The  depic- 
tion of  Alexander  as  Herakles  wearing  a lion’s  skin  (Tarsos  I,40  cat.  8 in  gold,  cat. 
29-32-37  and  10,  the  latter  though  of  broader,  later  style)  derives  from  lifetime 
coins  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  early  posthumous  issues.  The  type  used  is  closer 
to  later  third  and  early  second  century  BC  Alexanders  than  to  posthumous  Al- 
exanders from  the  late  second  and  early  first  centuries  BC  with  their  distinctive 
broader  expressive  features. 

The  same  stylistic  considerations  are  valid  for  the  Athena  with  a Corinthian 
helmet  on  the  obverse  of  the  Cambridge  piece:  again,  Alexander’s  lifetime  coins 
are  the  inspiration  for  this  design,  here  his  gold  staters,  which  continued  to  be 
produced  after  his  death.41 

The  portrait  head  of  Alexander  with  ram’s  horn  and  diadem  (Dressel  A,  F, 
G,  all  from  the  same  die,  cat.  12  in  gold,  cat.  17-21)  is  obviously  modeled  on  the 
famous  portrait  of  Alexander,  which  Lysimachos  introduced  for  his  royal  coinage 
and  which  again  continued  to  be  produced  posthumously. 

For  the  frontal  bust  of  Alexander  (Dressel  C,  K,  L,  all  from  the  same  die), 
we  lack  any  comparison  in  both  Hellenistic  and  Roman  portraiture.  The  zodiacal 
shield  of  Alexander  on  this  particular  medallion  is  an  attribute  well  known  from 
Roman  coins  from  the  second  century  AD  onward,42  but  it  has  Hellenistic  prede- 
cessors in  ruler  panegyrics  and  heroic  attributes43  and  the  head  itself  copies  the 
famous  second  century  BC  marble  head  of  Alexander  from  Pergamon.44 

A late  Hellenistic  or  an  early  imperial  date  is  appropriate  for  the  representa- 
tion of  Alexander  with  an  Attic  helmet  combined  with  various  bust  types  (Dressel 


40.  But  see  below  on  details  of  this  particular  bust  type  and  its  chronological  setting. 

41.  Vermeule  ( 1982, 63,  n.  1 1)  names  SNG  Aulock  nos.  1374-1379,  pi.  42  from  Pergamon, 
but  these  themselves  derive  from  the  same  prototype. 

42.  Not  used  together  with  imperial  portraits  on  coins,  but  isolated  or  combined  with  rep- 
resentations of  gods  and  goddesses.  Vulcan  with  the  zodiatic  shield  of  Achilles  on  contomi- 
ates:  Mittag  (1999),  95, 191,  no.  30,  pi.  17;  Alfoldi  (1976),  46, 118-119,  no.30.pl.  163.2-10; 
164.1-6;  221.10.  On  this  shield,  compare  Brendel  (1936),  272I f.,  esp.  pi.  19,  with  further 
parallels;  Hardie  (1985),  11-31,  esp.  24. 

43.  In  Babylon,  following  Achaemenid  traditions,  Alexander  was  called  “king  of  the 
world”  in  33 1/330  BC  (Price  1981, 33,  n.  1;  Sachs  and  Hunger  1998, 179,  rev.  1 1).  Demetrios 
Poliorketes  was  depicted  as  the  sun  surrounded  by  his  starlike  philoi  (Athenaios  6.253D); 
his  coat  was  decorated  with  stars  and  a zodiac  (Athenaios  12.535F;  Plut.  Demet  41). 

44.  Smith  (1988, 62,  n.  47)  and  Stewart  (1993, 428,  figs.  128-129),  both  with  bibliography. 
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B,  H,  I [same  die],  M,  N]:45  Roman  cameos  depict  Augustus  and  Germanicus  in 
a similar  pose,  obviously  assimilated  to  Alexander,  and  another  cameo  may  even 
be  of  late  Ptolemaic  origin.46  Bronze  coins  of  the  Macedonian  koinoti  AD  218-246 
carry  the  same  type. 

The  head  of  Apollo  (Dressel  U)  is  again  modeled  on  a second  century  BC  pro- 
totype, this  time  civic  tetradrachms  from  Asia  Minor.47 

The  bust  of Athena  on  the  medallion  in  the  collectionofj.  Spiers  recalls  the  Athena 
Parthenos  of  the  classical  period.  This  particular  representation  was  widely  copied, 
especially  in  the  Roman  period,  notably  on  the  famous  gem  of  Aspasius  at  Rome.46 

The  alleged  portrait  of  a veiled  Olympias  (Dressel  D,  R,  Q [the  last  two  from 
the  same  die],  and  cat.  13)  derives  ultimately  from  Ptolemaic  and  other  Hellenistic 
representations  of  queens  from  the  third  century  BC  onwards.49 

A second  possible  portrait  of  Alexander’s  mother,  this  time  wearing  a sakkos  cov- 
ering her  head  (Dressel  O,  P [same  die]),  is  familiar  from  the  late  classical  period.50 

Among  the  reverse  types  too,  Hellenistic  prototypes  might  have  been  used: 
the  hunting  Alexander,  both  on  his  mount  chasing  a lion  (Tarsos  I and  III  from 
the  same  die)  or  on  foot  (Dressel  F,  T)  encountering  a boar,  was  a familiar  topic 
in  Alexander’s  own  lifetime  and  later  periods.  This  theme  appears  in  a variety  of 
media,  including  paintings,  statue  groups,  reliefs  and  mosaics.51 

Alexander  as  a victorious  horseman  over  a prostrate  opponent  (Dressel  H) 
derives  from  Greek  reliefs  of  the  fifth  century  BC.  This  image  became  an  icono- 
graphic  stereotype  associated  with  Alexander  in  Hellenistic  and  Roman  times.57 

45.  It  is  quite  remarkable  that  the  questionable  Euboea  medallion  in  Athens  differs  here 
from  the  other  helmeted  Alexanders:  his  frontal  hair  is  visible  below  the  helmet’s  rim,  which 
is  additionally  equipped  in  this  unique  case  with  cheek-pieces. 

46.  Cameo  Gonzaga:  Megow  (1987),  282-284,  C 26,  pi.  29.1,  4 (Germanicus):  Kyrieleis 
(1971),  162-193  (Augustus  and  Livia).  “Ptolemaerkameo”:  Kyrieleis  (1971),  165,  fig.  4 
(Ptolemy  II  and  Arsinoe  II).  Cameo  in  Berlin:  Kyrieleis  (1971),  189-193,  fig.  17  (Caligula 
and  Drusilla?). 

47.  From  Alexandria  in  the  Troad,  Myrina,  Milet,  and  Kyme.  All  lacking  the  laurel  branch 
in  front  the  god’s  head. 

48.  Vermeule  (1982),  71.  Museo  Nazionale  Romano  Inv.  52382:  LIMC II  (1984),  s.  v.  Ath- 
ena/Minerva (p.  1086,  no.  13,  pi.  786  [F.  Canciani]). 

49.  For  example,  Berenike  I,  Arsinoe  II,  Kleopatra  I,  and  Kleopatra  Thea:  M.  Meyer,  Hep- 
haistos  11/12  (1992/1993),  107-132;  Smith  (1988):  Kyrieleis  (1975),  78-114  (see  their  sub- 
sequent cat.  entries).  In  most  cases,  these  queens  wear  a stephane,  too. 

50.  Dressel  (1906),  17,  n.  3 compares  this  head  to  Kore  Soteira  of  Kyzikos:  BMC  Mysia,  p. 
36,  nos.  124-135,  pi.  9.8-14. 

51.  Stewart  (1993),  51,  n.  24.  The  mounted,  lion-hunting  theme  is  used  later,  too,  for  rep- 
resentations of  Roman  emperors:  Waddington,  Babelon,  and  Reinach  (1904),  436,  no.  294, 
pi.  74.31,  with  an  example  from  Nikaia.  Mosaics:  Salzmann  (1982),  53-54,  n.  453.  Roman 
Sarcophagi  showing  Meleagros:  Koch  and  Sichtermann  (1982),  figs.  184-185. 

52.  See,  e.g.,  Trajan  on  horse  in  the  battle  relief  from  his  Forum  in  Rome:  Touati  (1987), 
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Nereids  riding  on  ketoi  (sea  dragons)  (Dressel  N)  are  common  from  the  clas- 
sical period  onward  and  their  depiction  remains  virtually  unchanged  afterward, 
but  our  example  should  be  considered  as  originating  from  Hellenistic  prototypes 
for  stylistic  reasons.53  The  same  is  valid  for  the  nereid  depicted  riding  on  a triton 
(Dressel  K,  R,  S,  all  from  the  same  die). 

Finally  the  hero  Perseus  saving  Andromeda  from  a sea-monster  and  freeing 
her  from  chains  (Dressel  P)  again  relies  on  a model  from  the  Hellenistic  period.54 

j.2  Roman  Models 

A number  of  other  scenes  are  clearly  taken  from  designs  devised  in  the  Roman 
period.  A few  others  are  only  known  from  the  medallions  discussed  here. 

Nike  driving  a quadriga  and  holding  a palm  branch  adorned  with  a taenia 
( palma  lemniscata)  (Tarsos  II,  Dressel  A)  is  a special  case.  The  goddess  is  rarely 
depicted  in  a four-horse  chariot;  instead  she  customarily  drives  a biga  and  holds  a 
whip  in  her  hand.55  The  depiction  is  closer  in  iconography  to  some  Roman  repub- 
lican coins  (Crawford  nos.  280/1;  366/ 1-4).56  There  are  no  comparable  representa- 
tions in  Roman  imperial  coinage. 

Another  Nike,  together  with  Eros,  holding  a shield  and  a trophy  to  their  right 
is  also  a unique  type  (Dressel  B,  C,  I,  all  from  the  same  die).  In  this  case,  the  type 
may  be  a combination  of  iconographic  motives  common  in  Roman  art  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  centuries  AD. 

A third  type  shows  Nike  inscribing  Alexander’s  name  on  a shield  (the  Eu- 
boia  piece),  presenting  a well-known  Roman  variation  of  a late  classical  type  of 


21-22,  pi.  3, 11.  For  Roman  emperors  depicted  riding  a horse  on  coins,  see  Harl  (1987),  pi. 
15  bottom,  16;  hunting:  Harl  (1978),  pi.  17,  Bergemann  (1990),  35-36, 169. 

53.  LIMC  VIII  (1997),  s.  v.  Ketos,  pp.  731-736  (J.  Boardman).  Dressel  (1906,  17,  n.  2) 
quotes  an  amethyst  in  St.  Petersburg  as  the  closest  parallel. 

54.  LIMC  I (1981),  s.  v.  Andromache  I,  pp.  774-790  (K.  Schauenburg);  see  coins  nos. 
79-81.  Compare  also  Price  (1981b),  69-75,  P-  71  fig-  4 (wall  painting  from  Pompeii),  who 
suggests  that  this  motive  is  taken  from  a common  prototype  of  sculpture  in  the  round,  as 
the  outstretched  arm  of  Perseus  supporting  Andromeda  is  a highly  unnatural  pose  and  is 
reminiscent  of  sculpture  requiring  such  a support  for  matters  of  stability.  Besides  the  highly 
erotic  undertone  of  this  scene,  Perseus  is  also  regarded  as  one  of  Alexander’s  ancestors  by 
the  king  himself:  Arrian  Anabasis  3.3.2. 

55.  LIMC  VI  (1992),  s.  v.  Nike,  p.  866,  nos.  173.175-181;  pp.  893-894,  nos.  688-712  (A. 
Goulaki-Voutira). 

56.  A third  century  AD  terracotta  lamp,  according  to  LIMC  VIII  (1997),  p.  247,  no.  109 
(J.  Ch.  Baity)  (Oxford,  Ashmolean  Museum  Inv.  1872.1107),  showing  a Nike  with  palm 
branch  similar  to  our  medallions,  depicts  a chariot  driver  in  his  harness  (without  wings) 
evidently  holding  both  wreath  and  palm  branch.  I am  grateful  to  Helen  Whitehouse  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum’s  Egyptian  department  for  her  kind  help  in  examining  this  lamp. 
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Aphrodite,57  who  is  mirrored  in  the  shield  of  Ares.  This  type  was  widely  used  in 
the  first  to  third  centuries  AD. 

The  nereid  riding  a sea-bull  (Dressel  D,  Q [same  die])  appears  as  a type  as  late 
as  the  third  century  AD,S®  although  nereids  as  participants  in  the  procession  of 
Thetis  originated  in  the  classical  period. 

The  scene  of  Nike  presenting  Alexander  with  his  arms  (Dressel  E,  U [same 
die])  is  an  invention  of  one  of  our  anonymous  die  engravers,  because  there  are 
no  known  earlier  or  contemporary  parallels.  The  scene  is  likely  inspired  by  repre- 
sentations of  Thetis,  who  equipped  her  son  Achilles  with  a new  set  of  weapons.59 
The  unique  reverse  type  (Dressel  G)  depicts  Alexander  sitting  on  a heap  of  arms, 
behind  him  his  mount  Boukephalos,  both  flanked  by  two  warriors  in  full  armor. 

The  medallion  carrying  the  type  of  the  triumphal  quadriga  in  frontal  view 
(Dressel  L)  has  already  been  dated  to  c.  AD  247  (Fig.  1,  see  above),  but  there  are 
earlier  Severan  parallels  for  this  type.60 

The  type  of  Athena  to  the  right  with  a column  and  an  olive  tree  to  her  left  and 
the  serpent  of  Erechtheus  at  her  feet  (Dressel  M)  is  comparable  to  civic  coins  of 
Athens  struck  under  Gallienus  (see  above),  but  a renaissance  in  the  use  of  repre- 
sentations of  the  Attic  Athena  accompanied  the  Second  Sophistic  and  a reborn 
Panhellenism  initiated  by  the  emperor  Hadrian.61  The  same  can  be  said  about  this 
goddess  in  another  scene,  where  she  appears  enthroned  (Dressel  0).6i 

Only  one  obverse  type  with  the  head  of  Alexander  rendered  in  “pathetic”  style, 
with  a diadem  in  his  windblown  hair  flying  horizontally  (Tarsos  III),  may  originate 
in  contemporary  likenesses  of  the  king.  Bronze  coins  of  the  Macedonian  koition 
carry  nearly  identical  portraits,  and  they  are  the  only  comparable  representations 


57.  LIMC  VIII  (1997),  s.  v.  Victoria  (inscribing  shield),  pp.  242-243,  nos.  28-35,  pi. 
169-170  (R.  Vollkommer).  Shield  supported  by  palm/column,  etc.:  p.  243,  nos.  36-40,  pi. 
170.  For  the  famous  “Venus  from  Brescia,”  see  p.  242,  no.  29,  pi.  169. 

58.  LIMC  VI  (1992),  s.  v.  Nereide,  p.  820  (N.  Icard-Gianolio  and  A.-V.  Szabados).  Dressel 
(1906, 49)  suggested  a Hellenistic  prototype. 

59.  Alfoldi  (1976, 119)  refers  to  Attic  vase  paintings  of  the  early  fifth  century  BC.  Dressel 
(1906, 12,  n.  2);  cf.  Alfoldi  (1976, 111,  with  n.  3-4)  on  parallels  on  Roman  sarcophagi  rep- 
resenting Amazons  and  others  showing  Hephaistos/Vulcan  producing  Achilles’  armor.  The 
latter  is  also  found  on  contorniates  (Mittag  1999,  291,  no.  30,  pi.  17). 

60.  Toynbee  (1944,  71)  and  Vermeule  (1982, 66-67)  date  this  particular  medallions  pro- 
totype earlier  under  Severus  Alexander  with  regard  to  similar  Roman  medallions  of  this 
period.  These  medallions  show  slight  differences  in  details,  e.g.,  the  direction  of  the  horses 
heads  inward  instead  of  outward.  The  flanking  figures  also  lack  both  the  palm  branches  of 
the  Aboukir  piece  and  Philip  medallion.  The  strong  similarities  to  the  Philip  medallion  may 
be  a coincidence;  the  general  type  was  developed  and  known  earlier. 

61.  Gmyrek  (1998),  112. 

62.  See  details  below. 
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on  coins®3  Usually,  Alexander’s  hair  simply  falls  down  along  his  neck,  as  on  earlier 
numismatic  representations.64 

j.j  The  Macedonian  Connection 

The  medallions  have  in  the  past  generally  been  related  to  agonistic  competitions 
in  honor  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  Macedonian  city  of  Beroia.  Vermeule  has 
challenged  this  geographic  association  (not  their  use  as  prize  money  for  victorious 
athletes)  and  has  proposed  Tarsos  in  Kilikia  or  Perinthos  in  Thrace  or  Asia  Mi- 
nor.65 Since  Dressel  (1906)  had  tried  to  prove  strong  ties  among  the  bronze  coins 
issued  by  the  koinon  of  the  Macedonians  between  AD  218  and  246  and  the  Alex- 
ander medallions,66  I shall  first  reexamine  the  arguments  for  a close  relationship 
between  these  two  groups.  A later  reassessment  will  have  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  medallions’  possible  function  (section  7 below). 

During  the  Roman  period,  only  the  Macedonian  koinon  struck  numerous 
coins  with  representations  of  Alexander  the  Great.67  Among  the  obverse  portraits 
and  reverse  scenes  are  a remarkable  number  of  close  parallels  to  the  gold  medal- 
lions. See  the  Table  below  (section  6). 

The  only  other  portrait  of  Alexander  wearing  an  Attic  helmet  (Dressel  B,  H,  I 
[all  same  die],  M,  N [plus  the  Euboia  medallion])  features  on  bronze  coins  of  the 
koinon 68  right  from  the  beginning  to  their  end  in  AD  246,  as  does  the  type  with  the 
king’s  windblown  hair  (compare  Tarsos  III).69  The  use  of  scenic  representations 
on  Alexander’s  Attic  helmet  in  the  case  of  Dressel  M (batde)70  and  N (eagle  and 

63.  AMNG  III  1,  nos.  323-325.  327.  329.  335.  337.  361a  b-401, 463-472,  511-521, 613- 
702, 799, 800, 835, 836.  There  are  no  portraits  in  the  round  with  this  characteristic  hairstyle. 
A windblown  hairstyle  in  general  is  understood  as  an  Alexander-like  iconographic  element 
in  late  Hellenistic  ruler  portraiture  (e.g.,  Mithradates  VI  of  Pontos  and  Diodotos/Tryphon). 
But  there  are  no  such  Alexander  portraits  in  the  round  of  this  period  in  existence.  The  coins 
in  the  name  of  Aesillas  the  Quaestor  combine  windblown  hair  with  a portrait  of  Alexander 
without  diadem  but  with  a ram’s  horn,  and  on  posthumous  Alexanders  of  the  Herakles  type, 
this  characteristic  feature,  now  performed  by  the  lion’s  skin,  is  only  very  rarely  found. 

64.  For  Alexander’s  portrait  on  coins,  see  Arnold-Biucchi  (2006)  and  Dahmen  (2007). 

65.  Vermeule  (1982),  p.  63,  n.  12,  pp.  64-65,  n.  15-16,  p.  66,  n.  18,  p.  69.  He  names  quite  a 
number  of  candidates  (Perinthos,  Pergamon,  Ephesos,  Caesarea  in  Kappadokia,  Tarsos)  but 
in  general  stresses  Asia  minor  or  Kilikia  as  places  of  origin  and  distribution. 

66.  Taking  profit  of  Mowat  (1903,  1-30),  the  first  elaboration  of  this  interpretation.  For 
stylistic  reasons,  Arnold-Biucchi  (2006, 79)  agrees  on  Macedonia  as  the  place  of  the  medal- 
lions’ manufacture. 

67.  The  portrait  types  of  the  koinon  are  found  in  AMNG  III  1,  p.  1 5;  for  an  overview  among 
civic  coins  of  the  Roman  period  and  earlier  Hellenistic  examples,  see  Dahmen  (2007). 

68.  E.g.,  AMNG  III  1,  nos.  489-491. 

69.  E.g.,  AMNG  III  1,  nos.  463-475. 

70.  This  battle  scene  closely  remodels  the  one  of  the  so-called  Chigi-Relief  (/G  XIV  1296): 
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Figure  2.  Macedonian  koinon , battle  scene  Figure  3.  Macedonian  koinon , bend 

on  helmet,  AMNG  no.  778.1.  Berlin.  diadem,  AMNG  no.  813.1.  Berlin. 

Munzkabinett. 


Ganymede)  is  furthermore  paralleled  by  rare  battle  scenes  on  his  helmet  depicted 
on  some  of  these  bronze  coins  (Fig.  2), 71  replacing  the  much  more  frequent  snake 
or  griffin.72  The  Artemis  Tauropolos  on  the  helmet  of  Dressel  B,  H,  I (all  same  die) 
is  known  from  Macedonian  tetradrachms  of  the  second  century  BC.73 

Besides  this  use  of  the  same  iconography,  stylistic  similarities  of  the  Alexander 
portraits  become  an  additional  argument  for  connecting  the  medallions  to  Mace- 
donia: the  head  with  rams  horn  (Dressel  A,  F,  G,  from  the  same  die),  the  one  with 
windblown  hair  (Tarsos  III),  and  the  helmeted  ones  (Dressel  B,  H,  I,  from  same  die, 
and  Dressel  M,  N)  share  the  same  physiognomic  features  and  drawing  of  the  facial 
lines,  including  the  area  around  the  eyes  and  nose.  They  also  possess  exactly  the 
same  pose  with  a slightly  tilted  neck  and  elaborate  front  in  “pathetic”  style.  Except 
for  the  gold  medallions,  each  of  these  features  is  only  found  among  specimens  of  the 
bronze  coinage  of  the  Macedonian  koinon.  The  nearly  half-figure  bust  of  Herakles  of 
Tarsos  I is  paralleled  only  by  a comparable  bust  on  three  specimens  of  the  koinon  s 
bronze  coins,  all  from  the  same  die.74  Here  again  the  shape  of  the  bust  is  identical. 

In  addition,  another  iconographic  detail  of  the  Tarsos  and  Aboukir  medallions 
deserves  attention.  Of  the  two  ends  of  Alexanders  diadem,  only  one  is  depicted 


Stewart  (1993),  133,  162;  Fuhrmann  (1931),  pi.  3;  Hardie,  (1985),  29-31,  fig.  2.  If  Hardie  is 
correct  with  his  hypothesis  that  this  relief  depicts  the  scene  of  a possible  Alexander  shield 
(paralleling  the  zodiac/cosmos  one  of  his  idol  Achilles),  the  appearance  of  this  scene  on 
Alexanders  helmet  would  be  easily  understandable. 

71.  AMNG  III  1,  nos.  446,  767,  778,  no.  405  (-407?  same  dies,  but  not  illustrated),  pos- 
sibly with  a horseman  on  the  obverse  busts  shield.  See  also  AMNG  III  1,  no.  729.5  = SNG 
Tubingen  2,  no.  1234,  pi.  48,  for  Alexander  on  horse  wearing  helmet. 

72.  The  latter  usually  found  on  Alexanders  lifetime  staters,  decorating  the  Corinthian 
helmet  of  Athena:  Price  (1991,  29).  Compare  Kaiser  (1986,  41-57,  esp.  52-54). 

73.  AMNG  III  1,  nos.  154-155. 

74.  AMNG  III  1,  no.  764.1-3.  Of  the  similar  type  AMNG  II  1,  nos.  7623-763,  no  illustra- 
tions are  available. 
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bent  in  a very  peculiar  way.75  This  same  characteristic  is  otherwise  only  known 
from  a number  of  koinon  bronzes  with  very  similar  portraits  of  Alexander  (Fig. 
3).76  Again,  this  detail  points  to  a close  relationship  between  these  two  groups. 

Reverses  of  bronze  coins  of  the  Makedonian  koinon  depicting  Alexander  as 
a horseman  hunting  or  fighting  an  enemy77  match  comparable  scenes  on  Tarsos 
I and  III,  the  Cambridge  specimen,  and  on  Caracallas  shield  on  Dressel  E and 
Dressel  H respectively.  The  scene  of  Alexander  being  presented  with  his  weapons 
(Dressel  E,  U [same  die])  again  is  only  otherwise  known  from  coins  of  the  Mace- 
donian koinon , although  here  he  is  already  wearing  his  armor.78 

The  enthroned  Athena  feeding  a serpent  on  Dressel  O is  found  on  koinon 
bronzes  under  Gordian  III.79  On  the  bronze  coins,  the  scene  lacks  the  shield  lean- 
ing against  the  back  of  the  throne.  There  are  numerous  similar  representations, 
popular  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  AD  and  known  especially  from  Thrace, 
Asia  Minor,  and  a few  imperial  issues,  which  in  contrast  always  show  this  protec- 
tive device.80  The  throne’s  design  on  the  bronzes  seems  to  be  a simplified  version 
of  the  one  on  Dressel  O. 

The  single  lion  walking  to  the  right  or  left,  so  prominent  on  the  smaller  me- 
dallions (cat.  1.5-6,  8-9,  17-20,  22-36),  is  familiar  from  early  royal  Macedonian 

75.  Only  the  frontal-bust  Dressel  C,  K,  L shows  both  diadem  ends,  while  the  portraits  in 
profile  are  restricted  to  one.  Only  the  piece  from  Tarsos  with  an  alleged  portrait  of  Alexan- 
ders father  Philip  lacks  this  sharply  bent  diadem. 

76.  Dressel  (1906),  80,  n.  1.  Bent  diadem  ends:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  373  (Oxford);  AMNG  nos. 
554.2,  561.1,  578.1  (Cambridge);  AMNG  nos.  518.1,541.2,  568.1,600.1,620.3,810.1,838.1 
(London);  AMNG  nos.  354.2, 619.1, 661.2, 810.2  (Paris).  Two  diadem  ends  are  very  seldom 
represented:  see,  e.g.,  AMNG  no.  798.1  (Oxford),  AMNG  no.  604  (Cambridge),  AMNG 
no.  641.1  (London),  and  possibly  AMNG  no.  473.5  (Paris).  The  ends  are  more  curved  in 
the  case  of  AMNG  no.  595.1  (London).  Only  AMNG  no.  838.2  (Paris)  shows  both  ends 
of  the  diadem  as  usually  employed  with  the  emperor’s  laurel  wreath  on  imperial  coins. 

77.  Hunting:  AMNG  III  1,  nos.  311,  370,  370a,  419,  420,  442b,  558b,  643.  To  left:  nos. 
724-726  (lion).  With  dog:  AMNG  III  1 no.  560.  Fighting:  AMNG  III  1 nos.  348,  418,  705, 
723,  plus  no.  418  = SNG  Copenhagen  no.  1363,  pi.  35  (wrongly  described  in  AMNG).  For 
the  numerous  variants  of  the  horseman  type,  see  AMNG  III  1,16-17. 

78.  AMNG  III  1,  nos.  393,  393a.  See  Gaebler  (1906),  14,  pi.  1.19.  On  one  contomiate, 
Alexander  has  already  been  given  his  weapons  and  Nike  has  left  the  scene:  Mittag  (1999), 
pi.  15,  die  11.. 

79.  AMNG  III  1,  nos.  546  and  719,  pi.  4.21. 

80.  For  interpretation,  see  Gmyrek  (1998),  109,  112,  116,  esp.  p.  109,  fig.  29  (medallion 
of  AD  159).  Rudzicka  (1915),  19,  no.  63  (Iulia  Domna),  39,  no.  209-212,  pi.  4 (Caracalla); 
Rudzicka  (1932/1933),  107,  no.  329  (Sept.  Severus),  150,  nos.  577-578,  pi.  3.2  (Caracalla), 
183,  no.  770  (Plautilla);  Kroll  (1993),  155,  nos.  348-349,  pi.  20  (period  VI  from  AD  264- 
267);  SNG  Aulock,  no.  1336,  pi.  41;  Waddington  148,  pi.  70.14;  ibid.  214,  pi.  72.13;  Schmidt- 
Dick  (2002),  77,  Minerva  f5A/o2  pi.  31  = RIC IV  1,  pp.  321, 335,  nos.  58, 145, 148;  Gnecchi 
(1912),  3:32,  no.  105,  pi.  150). 
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Figure  4.  Macedonian  koinon,  bust/lion,  AMNG  no.  816.1.  Berlin.  Miinzkabinett. 

coinage  and  from  bronze  coins  of  the  koinon  (Fig.  4);  it  is  also  frequently  found 
on  other  coins,  especially  in  Thrace.®1  Club,  bow,  and  quiver  (cat.  21  and  37)  are 
known  from  Alexander’s  own  bronze  coinage.®2 

Apart  from  those  depictions  of  the  queen’s  head  on  Aboukir  medallions  (Dres- 
sel  D,  O,  P [the  latter  two  from  same  die],  Q,  R [same  die]),  the  coinage  of  the 
koinon  alone  shows  Olympias  (the  queen  on  a kline  awaiting  Zeus  Ammon  in  the 
shape  of  a serpent).*® 

A cista  mystica  (cat.  4,  12),  although  strongly  associated  with  Dionysos  and 
Attalid  Pergamon,®4  has  a Macedonian  pedigree®5  and  was  favored  also  in  Thrace 
and  several  other  places.®6 

Further  parallels  are  not  attested  by  koinon  bronzes  but  rather  through  com- 
parison with  civic  coinage  in  Roman  Thrace  and  Macedon,  again  stressing  the 
origins  of  the  images  applied,  their  users,  and  the  die  engravers  in  this  very  region 
(see  Athena  with  snake  in  similar,  but  slightly  different  representations,  mostly 
with  an  additional  shield). 

Vermeule  used  the  prominence  of  a zodiac  depicted  on  various  coins  of  Perin- 
thos  in  Thrace  as  an  argument  for  the  possible  production  of  the  medallions  in  this 
city,87  comparing  it  to  Alexander’s  shield  device  on  Dressel  C,  K,  and  L.  But  zodi- 
acs also  appear  on  coins  of  various  other  cities.8®  In  all  of  these  cases,  the  zodiac 

81.  Royal  coins:  AMNG  III  2,  p.  160,  no.  6,  pi.  30.6:  p.  161,  nos.  2-3,  pi.  30.15.  Koinon: 
AMNG  III  1,  nos.  325  (with  club),  395a  (with  star),  396-3988  (with  club),  432  (with  star), 
433-436,  452-4528  (with  club),  454  (no  club),  741,  781-784,  815  (with  club),  816-817 
(no  club),  829-830,  839,  845-8453,  852-854  (with  club,  AD  244);  AMNG  III  2,  no.  57,  pi. 
5.16.  Cities  in  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  neighboring  regions  used  the  same  motif:  Pick  (1898), 
268,  nos.  914-915,  pi.  20.1  (Markianopolis);  Rudzicka  (1915, 64,  no.  399,  pi.  9;  1932/1933, 
179,  no.  741,  pi.  8.8).  Bronzes  of  Lysimachos:  Morkholm  (1991),  pi.  11.183  and  184. 

82.  Price  (1991),  31. 

83.  And  again  later  contomiates. 

84.  This  argument  is  used  by  Vermeule  (1982),  p.  63,  n.  11-12,  p.  69. 

85.  AMNG  III  1,  nos.  361,  399-400, 437. 453,  5*8,  585-587, 742, 785,  831-832  (the  latter 
two  of  AD  244),  857  (AD  246). 

86.  Pick  (1898),  252,  no.  804,  pi.  20.29  (Markianopolis);  Rudzicka  (1932-1933),  no.  815, 
pi.  9.4. 

87.  Vermeule  (1982),  63-64. 

88.  RPC  VII,  no.  44  (Sardis);  SNG  Switzerland  I Suppl.  1,  no.  390  (Eirenopolis/Kilikia); 
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represents  a divine  attribute,  often  depicted  on  a shield  held  by  a god  or  goddess  or 
as  an  isolated  motif  decorating  the  whole  coin.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  any  exclusive  relationship  between  these  gods  and  their  astrological  de- 
vice or  that  Alexanders  Zodiac-decorated  shield  should  be  considered  a reference 
to  a specific  city.  Alexanders  frontal  bust  of  Dressel  C,  K,  and  L remains  a unique 
example  of  a ruler  portrait  lacking  any  direct  comparison  with  surviving  archaeo- 
logical and  numismatic  material.  Alexander’s  zodiac  originates  in  the  general  idea 
of  a world  ruler,  not  astronomical  particularities  favored  by  certain  cities.89 

4.  One  or  More  Issues  of  the  Aboukir  Medallions? 

Design,  style,  and  tooling  support  the  view  that  the  medallions  from  Tarsos  and 
Aboukir  and  related  smaller  pieces  have  a common  background.  A closer  look 
at  these  three  groups  reveals  a more  complex  structure.  How  do  we  assess  the 
relationship  between  these  three  groups  and  with  regard  to  the  individual  pieces 
within  each  hoard? 

Comparison  of  the  medallions  from  Tarsos  and  Aboukir  shows  some  differ- 
ences between  these  two  groups.  The  group  from  Tarsos  is  larger  physically  than 
any  other  of  the  twenty  medallions  from  Aboukir  and  should  be  regarded  as  con- 
stituting a distinctive  issue.  In  addition,  Dressel  stressed  that  only  the  pieces  from 
Tarsos  lack  the  characteristic  circular  lines  (see  section  3.1,  above)  of  the  Aboukir 
medallions  and  the  filing  of  their  borders.90  In  contrast  to  the  claims  of  Dressel, 
these  circular  lines,  which  are  thought  to  be  related  to  the  poststriking  process,  do 
not  appear  consistently  in  the  group  from  Aboukir.  Dressel  A,  B,  D,  F,  H,  N,  O,  and 
P lack  this  characteristic.91  There  is  no  obvious  relationship  between  pieces  that 
have  been  incised  or  hammered. 

Recent  metal  analysis  on  the  medallions  of  the  Gulbenkian  Museum  and  five 
specimens  in  Berlin  has  produced  further  evidence.92  Examining  the  fineness  of 

Kiinker  Auction  115  of  25  Sept.  2006,  lot  733  (Aigai);  Ziegler  (1993),  nos.  660,  667-671 
(Anazarbos);  BMC  Phoenicia,  p.  187.no.  265  (Sidon).  There  is  no  testimony  from  Macedonia. 

89.  On  earlier  Greek  (mythic)  rulers  as  owners  of  cosmic  shields,  see  Hardie,  (1985),  11- 
31;  L’Orange  (1953),  esp.  30. 

90.  Dressel  (1906),  59, 72.  Dressel  saw  eight  of  these  medallions  himself,  the  remaining  as 
photographs  or  casts:  Dressel  (1906),  12, 66  (the  Berlin  pieces  Dressel  A to  E plus  L,  R,  T). 

91.  Circular  lines  are  found  with  the  following  medallions  from  Aboukir:  Dressel  C (obv. 
and  rev.),  E (rev.),  G (obv.),  I (obv.  and  rev.),  K (obv.),  L (obv.),  J (obv.),  M (obv.),  Q (obv.), 
R (obv.),  S (rev.),  T (rev.),  U (obv.),  and  the  piece  in  Cambridge  (rev.).  Dressel  K even  has 
three  different  circles,  each  of  them  centering  on  a different  point  and  thus  not  parallel  to 
each  other.  The  specimen  in  J.  Spier’s  collection  needs  examination.  The  smaller  medallions 
in  gold  and  silver  without  exception  lack  incised  lines.  We  may  assume  that  their  much 
smaller  dimensions  are  responsible  for  this 

92.  Peixoto  Cabral  et  al.  (2000),  401-414.  Berlin:  Examined  by  Andrea  Denker  of  the 
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these  samples  reveals  no  uniform  composition.  On  the  contrary,  none  of  the  medal- 
lions matches  another,  although  points  of  gravity  become  obvious.93  Some  pieces 
have  between  95%  and  96%  of  gold  with  a silver  content  around  3.5%  (Dressel  D, 
O,  S,  U),  others  around  93%  gold  and  6%  silver  (Dressel  B,  C,  H,  N,  F),  and  another 
group,  c.  91%  and  8%  respectively  (Dressel  K,  M,  G).94  The  Gulbenkian  piece  Dres- 
sel P (88.3%  AV,  10.7%  AR)  is  now  paralleled  by  Dressel  A and  E (c.  88%  AV,  11% 
AR)  in  Berlin.  These  differences  in  fineness  do  not  prove  the  production  of  single 
medallions  at  different  times  or  in  different  workshops,  but  when  taking  into  ac- 
count their  die  combinations,  point  to  a different  conclusion.95  Dressel  O,  S,  and  U, 
sharing  the  same  fineness,  are  die  linked  with  medallions  of  different  percentages  of 
content  (e.g.,  E);  the  same  is  the  case  with  Dressel  B,  H,  and  F,  while  N lacks  any  die 
link.  And  finally,  the  group  of  Dressel  A,  C,  K,  and  G shares  dies  with  other  pieces, 
while  M remains  unlinked.  Dressel  P,  having  the  lowest  fineness,  is  linked  with 
Dressel  O.  This  crossing  of  fineness  and  dies  leaves  us  with  only  one  possibility:  all 
examined  medallions  (and  presumably  the  rest  of  them  also)  come  from  a single 
workshop,  where  their  flans  were  cast  and  then  struck  within  a relative  short  pe- 
riod of  time.96  The  difference  in  fineness  also  suggests  that  these  medallions  do  not 
originate  from  an  official  state-run  workshop,  which  would  have  produced  pieces 
with  standard  weights  and  fineness;97  additional  evidence  comes  from  the  fact  that 
the  legends  are  written  in  Greek,  not  Latin,  and  lack  any  reference  to  a contempo- 
rary emperor.  Their  die  linkages  and  differing  finenesses  serve  to  strengthen  the 
argument  in  favor  of  a private  issue.  Presumably  bullion  and  coins  provided  by  a 
private  individual  were  used  as  raw  material  to  cast  these  huge  flans  in  a workshop 
in  quite  limited  numbers.  The  difference  in  fineness  therefore  can  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  not  all  flans  were  produced  from  one  single  batch  of  cast  metal 
but  rather  from  several  portions  melted  down,  resulting  in  different  degrees  of 
fineness.  The  dies,  on  the  other  hand,  were  certainly  produced  by  a trained  profes- 
sional and  handed  over  to  a workshop  possibly  unrelated  to  this  engraver  (Fig.  5). 

Hahn-Meithner  Institute  in  Berlin  in  collaboration  with  her  colleagues  Zsofia  Kertesz  and 
In£s  Ortega-Feliu  in  November  2006,  using  the  PIXE  method.  On  PIXE  in  general,  see 
Kallithrakas-Kontas  and  Katsanos  (1998),  461-472. 

93.  Peixoto  Cabral  et  al.  (2000),  407,  with  table.  Compare  also  data  on  each  medallion  in 
Appendix  1. 

94.  Copper  and  iron  contents  were  also  examined.  Dressel  I (94.3%  and  4.7%)  remains 
isolated,  but  compare  Dressel  D (95%  AV  and  4-5%  AR). 

95.  Peixoto  Cabral  et  al.  (2000),  409-410,  figs.  1 and  2. 

96.  Peixoto  Cabral  et  al.  (2000),  410. 

97.  Though  the  weight  standard  of  Roman  aurei  varies  considerably  starting  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century  AD,  the  fineness  still  holds  up  to  99%  in  nearly  all  specimens 
examined:  Morrisson  et  al.  (1985),  80-89,  fig- 12,  table  IV.  Only  from  c.  AD  253  onward  do 
fineness,  too,  begin  to  deteriorate.  See  also  Bland  (1996),  66. 
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Figure  5.  Die  Combinations— Aboukir  (20  pieces) 
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In  view  of  their  technical  similarities  and  the  close  relationship  between  the 
reverse  designs  of  Tarsos  II  and  Dressel  A,  both  the  medallions  from  Aboukir  and 
Tarsos  probably  originated  from  the  same  workshop  or  at  least  had  the  same  geo- 
graphic background.  In  addition,  the  medallions  from  Tarsos  and  from  Aboukir 
share  a die  orientation  of  i2:oo,98  and  the  style  of  the  portraits  used,  notably  those 
of  the  Alexander  on  Tarsos  III  compared  to  the  one  of  Dressel  A,  show  a close 
relationship.  The  reverses  of  Tarsos  II  and  Dressel  A even  share  the  same  scene  of 
Nike  riding  in  a four-horse  chariot. 

Although  individual  medallions  can  be  dated  to  specific  times  in  the  third  cen- 
tury on  iconographic  grounds  (see  section  2),  this  chronological  knowledge  would 
be  of  limited  use  if  the  groups  from  Aboukir  and  Tarsos  originated  from  different 
emissions  or  series  produced  in  subsequent  phases  of  the  third  century  AD.  Many 
scholars  have  dated  these  medallions  to  the  AD  240s,  but  they  have  also  argued  for 
a slightly  different  historical  background,  thus  splitting  up  the  pieces  in  question. 


98.  All  pieces  in  the  Gulbenkian  collection  are  oriented  this  way,  though  Dressel  P und 
I were  obviously  more  carelessly  struck  and  only  come  close,  with  dies  at  11:00.  The  five 
pieces  in  Berlin  (Dressel  A-E)  share  the  same  orientation,  with  Dressel  B narrowing  in  at 
11:00  and  Dressel  E at  1:00,  respectively.  In  Baltimore,  Dressel  L is  oriented  at  12:00  and 
Dressel  R and  T are  at  11:00.  In  general,  we  would  expect  coins  and  medallions  of  this  pe- 
riod to  have  adjusted  dies. 
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Dressel"  recognized  three  major  groups:  (1)  the  medallions  from  Tarsos,  (2) 
those  from  Aboukir,  and  (3)  the  Cambridge  medallion  from  Serres.  Within  the  me- 
dallions from  Aboukir,  he  believed  all  the  medallions  with  the  exception  of  Dressel  U 
and  L to  have  been  produced  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  Olympiad  inAD242/243.100 
The  medallion  Dressel  U (obverse  head  of  Apollo),  Dressel  connected  with  a possi- 
ble Pythian  festival  in  neighboring  Thessalonica,  but  he  did  not  exclude  it  from  the 
original  series  of  AD  242/243 . 101  Because  of  its  close  parallels  with  a Roman  bronze 
medallion  of  Philip  the  Arab  of  AD  247,  Dressel  dated  the  medallion  with  the  tri- 
umphal quadriga  (Dressel  L)  to  the  second  Olympiad.102  Nevertheless,  with  the 
exception  of  the  medallion  from  Serres  now  in  Cambridge,  Dressel  concluded  that 
all  these  pieces  were  produced  by  different  engravers  within  a single  workshop.103 

Dressels  obvious  intention  was  to  associate  the  medallions’  iconography  with 
specific  Alexander  festivals  or  Olympiads  in  Beroia,  therefore  relying  on  differ- 
ent dates  for  some  pieces  or  in  the  case  of  Dressel  L even  relocating  them  away 
from  Beroia.  This  “problem”  only  surfaces  if  one  considers  these  medallions  to 
represent  prize  money  distributed  to  the  victors  of  these  games.  The  die  combina- 
tions of  the  medallions  do  not  support  this  view:  the  medallions  Dressel  E,  S,  and 
T,  with  the  portrait  of  Caracalla,  are  linked  in  two  cases  to  separate  groups  of  die 
combinations.104  Although  Dressel  T remains  isolated  (as  do  the  medallions  Dres- 
sel M and  N),  the  obverse  of  Dressel  E shares  its  reverse  with  Dressel  U (Apollo). 
More  important  is  Dressel  C,  which  links  to  a group  of  ten  obverse  dies  sharing 
reverses.  This  high  number  of  combinations  supports  the  view  that  the  Aboukir 
medallions  were  created  as  a whole  series  in  one  single  emission.  Also,  the  fact  that 
twenty  pieces  originate  from  one  single  hoard  speaks  against  a gradual  and  long 
period  of  production.  We  may  also  argue  that  the  appearance  of  the  remarkable 
frontal  bust  of  Alexander  on  Dressel  C,  K,  and  L is  through  these  die  combina- 
tions linked  with  the  Caracalla  portraits,  as  well  as  the  quadriga  with  Alexander 
on  the  reverse  of  Dressel  I and  the  Apollo  of  Dressel  U.  Only  Dressel  M,  featur- 
ing Athena  and  the  column  with  the  “Olympiados”  inscription  is  not  die  linked. 
But  another  pattern  is  also  shared  among  several  medallions.  Portraits  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  Caracalla  are  depicted  as  equipped  with  a spear  on  obverses 
(Dressel  C,  E,  K,  L,  S,  T).  The  shape  of  this  spearhead  on  the  reverses  of  Dressel  G 
and  M is  identical. 

99.  Dressel  (1906),  59. 

100.  Dressel  (1906),  59. 

101.  Dressel  (1906),  58.  This  because  the  god’s  head  was  thought  to  indicate  a close  rela- 
tionship to  Apollo’s  own  festival,  the  Pythia,  in  this  city. 

102.  Dressel  (1906),  57-58. 

103.  Dressel  (1906),  73. 

104.  Their  reverses  show  Alexander  being  presented  his  weapons  (E),  a sea-centaur  with 
nereid  (S),  and  Alexander  hunting  a boar  (T). 
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Figure  6.  Contorniate,  Alexander  as  Herakles.  Berlin.  Miinzkabinett. 

The  medallions  from  Aboukir  and  from  Tarsos  should  be  considered  as  a sin- 
gle series  of  precious  gold  objects  produced  at  the  same  place  and  time.105  Only  the 
medallion  from  Serres  might  not  belong  to  this  series,  as  its  die  was  likely  cut  by 
another  engraver.  The  specimen  from  Serres  may  represent  an  elaborate  example 
of  normally  smaller  silver  and  gold  equivalents. 

5.  Later  Resurrections — Alexander’s  Legend  on  Roman  Contorniates 

Late  Roman  contorniates — bronze  medallions  with  characteristically  shaped  rims 
from  which  their  modern  Italian  name  contorniati  originates— form  a distinctive 
group  of  medals  limited  to  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  AD. 
They  bear  commemorative  images  of  celebrated  emperors,  philosophers,  and  in- 
tellectuals. Most  of  the  scenes  are  related  to  the  world  of  the  Circus.106  Mittag  has 
recently  shown  that  only  a small  series  within  this  group  (“Kaiserserie”)  might 
have  been  produced  by  imperial  authority.107  The  same  workshops  produced  the 
majority  of  contorniates  to  satisfy  private  demand,  i.e.,  these  contorniates  were 
issued  as  gifts  for  the  New  Year.108  Some  of  these  medallions  bear  obverses  or  re- 
verses related  to  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  mother  Olympias.  In  most  cases, 
they  carry  identifying  legends  in  Greek  or  Latin.109 

Alexander  usually  appears  wearing  the  lion’s  skin  of  Herakles  (Fig.  6).  While 
few  dies  were  closely  modeled  on  coins  from  Alexander’s  lifetime,  in  most  cas- 
es these  contorniates  show  the  longish  facial  features  typical  of  the  style  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries.110  The  portrait  type  of  the  diademed  king  is  taken  from 

105.  As  also  Savio  (1994-1995,  86)  argues. 

106.  Mittag  (1999);  Alfoldi  (1976;  1990). 

107.  Mittag  (1999),  182-184. 

108.  Mittag  (1999),  211-212. 

109.  Mittag  (1999),  164-166;  Alfoldi  (1976),  80-87, 109-111;  Vermeule  (1986). 

110.  Compare  Mittag  (1999,  pi.  1),  e.g.,  dies  I-1V  against  dies  VII-XI.  For  an  AD  fourth 
century  gold  pendant  (sheet)  with  Alexanders  portrait  based  on  the  Lysimachos  prototype 
in  Baltimore,  see  The  search  for  Alexander.  Supplement  to  the  catalogue  (Toronto:  Royal  On- 
tario Museum,  1983),  p.  36,  no.  S-52;  Alfoldi  (1990),  83,  n.  14,  pi.  244.3. 
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Figure  7.  Contorniate,  Olympias/Alexander  with  shield.  Berlin.  Miinzkabinett. 


Figure  8.  Contorniate,  Olympias/Alexander  with  shield.  Berlin.  Miinzkabinett. 


Figure  9.  Contorniate,  Caracalla/Olympias.  Berlin.  Miinzkabinett. 
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prototypes  provided  by  the  coinage  of  the  Macedonian  koinon.  A few  pieces  seem 
to  represent  rather  fictitious  inventions  merging  Alexander’s  portrait  with  the  one 
of  his  successors  Philip  V and  Perseus.111 

Alexander  also  appears  carrying  a shield,11*  in  a scene  similart  to  the  reverse 
of  Dressel  U,  where  Nike  presents  his  arms  to  him.  Much  more  loosely  associated 
are  representations  of  Alexander  on  horseback,  which  share  the  motif  but  have 
again  styles  characteristic  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  These  are  also  inspired 
by  images  of  the  contemporary  emperor  as  a victorious  horseman.113  Alexander’s 
mother  Olympias  also  experiences  another  revival,  both  on  obverses  in  the  famil- 
iar veiled  portrait  type  (Figs.  7-8)  and,  more  telling,  in  her  infamous  encounter 
with  a serpent  on  some  reverses  (Figs.  9-10).114 

Clearly,  contorniates  represent  metallic  materializations  of  Alexander’s  legend 
that  flourished  from  the  third  century  AD  onward,  mixing  earlier  (mainly  third 
century)  prototypes  and  contemporary  interpretations  of  his  portrait. 

6.  The  Chronology  of  the  Medallions  and  Koinon  Bronzes 

The  connection  between  the  gold  medallions,  especially  those  from  Aboukir,  and 
the  bronze  coins  of  the  Macedonian  koinon,  as  demonstrated  in  section  3.3,  is  quite 
remarkable.  The  similarity  between  the  two  groups  point  to  now  lost  prototypes 
from  Macedonia,  likely  statue  groups  or  paintings  as  a common  source  of  inspira- 
tion. This  seems  much  more  probable  than  one  group’s  iconography  depending 
directly  on  the  other. 

The  representations  of  Alexander  and  the  known  veneration  of  a cult  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great  suggest  that  statues  and  paintings  in  existence  at  Beroia  inspired 
the  types  of  both  medallions  and  coins.113  Even  with  portraits  in  the  round  as 
likely  prototypes,  the  stylistic  features  of  the  Alexander  images  on  the  medallions 
and  bronze  coins  of  the  koinon  (facial  line,  windblown  hair,  elaborated  front)  bear 
witness  to  an  interaction  between  these  two  groups.  In  addition,  late  Roman  con- 
torniates originating  from  the  capital  itself  give  evidence  of  the  reuse  of  similar 
Alexander  images  and  related  reverse  scenes  (see  section  5,  above). 

With  the  coinage  of  the  Macedonian  koinon  dating  from  AD  218-246,  we 
need  to  establish  its  chronological  relationship  to  the  gold  medallions  and  vice 

111.  Mittag  (1999),  esp.  dies  XV-XVII  and  XlXa,  XXI-XXIa  respectively. 

112.  Mittag  (1999),  pi.  15,  die  11.  See  also  below  on  the  question  of  authenticity. 

113.  Cf.  Mittag  (1999),  pi.  15,  dies  8-10,  against,  e.g.,  pi.  15,  dies  123-128. 

114.  Mittag  (1999),  pi.  3,  dies  Olympias  I-Olympias-Omphale  II,  and  pi.  15,  dies  1-7 
respectively.  See  Fig.  9 for  an  example  from  the  koinon. 

115.  Dressel  (1906),  24-25:  koinon  bronzes  and  gold  medallions  with  regard  to  the  ob- 
verse type  with  helmet  are  not  dependent  on  each  other  but  rely  on  a mutual  prototype,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  gold  medallions  date  to  the  AD  240s.  Cameos  may  have  been  used  as 
prototypes  for  other  scenes,  such  as  nereids,  the  sea  thiasos,  and  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 
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versa.  Previous  scholars  argued  that  the  Aboukir  medallions  were  the  source  for 
the  iconography  of  the  koinon  s bronzes  after  AD  218:  Dressel  labeled  the  bronze 
coins  of  the  koinon  as  popular  issues  of  the  rarer  gold  medallions.116  For  Toynbee, 
the  bronzes  are  copies  after  the  design  of  the  medallions.117  Vermeule,  too,  accepts 
that  the  design  of  the  bronzes  is  influenced  by  the  medallions,  but  this  relationship 
is  not  consistent  with  his  presumed  date  of  production  of  the  medallions  in  the 
reign  of  Severn s Alexander.118 

The  following  table  shows  the  shared  motifs  and  their  chronological  sequence 
of  appearance  within  the  coinage  of  the  Macedonian  koinon . 


Aboukir/Tarsos 

Alexander  s portrait  with  Attic  helmet 
(B,  H,  I,  M,  N) 


Alexander  with  windblown  hair  (Tarsos  I) 
Alexander  as  Herakles  with  lion’s  skin  (Tarsos  I) 
Alexander  leading  Boukephalos  (G  detail) 
Alexander  on  horseback,  hunting  (Tarsos  I,  111) 
Alexander  as  victorious  horseman  (H) 

Athena  on  throne  feeding  snake  in  olive  tree  (O) 
Alexander  with  rams  horn,  to  left  (A,  F,  G) 
Alexander  being  presented  his  weapons  (E,  U) 


detail  of  Alexander  sitting  on  bench  with  his  armor 
(on  obv.  bust  ofM) 


Koinon  Bronzes 

AD  218-222,  231-235,  238-244, 
246  (Only  heads.  The  busts  are 
without  helmet,  commencing  AD 

231-235) 

AD  218  onward 

head  from  AD  218,  bust  238-244 
AD  218-222  ( AMNG  no.  302) 

AD  231-235,  238-244 
AD  231-235,  238-244 
AD  238-244 
AD  238-244  (to  right) 

None.  But  scene  with  Alexander 
seated  having  already  received  his 
armor.  AD  231-235,  238-244. 

see  above 


The  following  scenes  of  the  Aboukir  medallions  are  not  found  among  the  coinage 
of  the  koinon : nereids  and  a sea  thiasos,  Alexander  hunting  a boar,  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  Nike  in  a four-horse  chariot  (although  Nike  riding  in  a biga  is  well 

116.  Dressel  (1906),  60  (“Volksausgaben”).  Compare  R.  Mowat,  Revue  Numismatique 
(1903):  2-5. 

117.  Toynbee  (1944),  71-73.  She  also  thinks  that  the  medallions  were  produced  (or  at 
least  their  dies  made)  in  Rome  or  that  (less  possible)  the  mint’s  engravers  traveled  to  Mace- 
donia to  produce  the  medallions  on  the  spot.  Designs  and  dies  allegedly  would  have  come 
from  Rome,  and  the  medallions  would  then  have  been  struck  locally.  Both  koinon  bronzes 
and  contorniates  derive  from  (Aboukir)  medallions  according  to  Toynbee,  while  the  al- 
leged close  correspondence  of  contorniates  and  gold  medallions  would  support  the  view 
that  the  medallions  were  produced  in  Rome  or  by  Rome  mint  employees.  This  hypothesis 
is  certainly  wrong,  as  the  majority  of  the  contorniates  were  produced  without  any  imperial 
authority  but  as  private  commemoratives. 

118.  Vermeule  (1982),  70. 
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known  from  the  koitton  and  other  civic  coinages),  and  the  obverse  portraits  of 
Olympias. 

Although  there  is  no  obvious  chronological  pattern  noticeable  among  both 
groups,  some  indication  of  their  mutual  relationship  is  detectable.  The  chronologi- 
cal development  might  indeed  indicate  a gradual  inspiration  of  the  coins  of  the 
Macedonian  koinott  from  the  gold  medallions.  Reverse  scenes  appear  only  during 
the  230s  and  240s,  when  the  production  of  the  Aboukir  and  Tarsos  medallions 
presumably  took  place.  But  main  portrait  types  do  exist  among  the  koinoris  coin- 
age as  early  as  AD  218.  It  is  certain  now  that  the  coinage  of  the  Macedonian  koi- 
non was  the  first  to  feature  a number  of  characteristic  (obverse)  portrait  types  of 
Alexander,  while  the  medallions  from  Aboukir  (and  Tarsos)  are  indebted  to  these 
prototypes,  combining  them  with  additional  scenes  on  the  reverse.  It  is  most  likely 
that  the  latter  in  some  cases  are  taken  from  cameos  or  paintings  (e.g.,  the  scenes  of 
the  sea  thiasos  or  Perseus  and  Andromache)  rather  than  from  sculpture  or  compa- 
rable coin  images.  Another  argument  for  the  close  relationship  between  these  two 
groups  derives  from  a general  observation  of  Alexanders  image  on  ancient  coins 
of  the  Roman  period.  These  coins  were  minted  by  individual  cities.  They  were  not 
imperial  money  from  the  mint  of  Rome.  These  civic  coins  hardly  show  any  rela- 
tion to  one  another  in  matters  of  the  motifs  employed  and  the  style  of  images.  In 
contrast,  it  seems  very  likely  that  every  city  developed  an  independent  approach 
to  imagining  Alexander.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  even  more  remarkable  that  the 
gold  medallions  are  so  closely  related  to  the  coinage  of  the  koitton.  This  can  hardly 
be  coincidental.  It  must,  on  the  contrary,  originate  from  an  appreciation  of  the 
same  prototypes  (statues  or  paintings)  from  the  same  region  or  place.119 

Thus  the  coins  of  the  Macedonian  koinon  and  the  gold  medallions  may  both 
best  be  described  as  the  result  of  a contemporary  veneration  of  Alexander,  derived 
primarily  from  the  same  prototypes.  The  models  were  almost  certainly  located  in 
Beroia.  There  is  also  no  reason  to  explicitly  exclude  the  existence  of  the  Alexander 
coinage  of  the  Macedonian  koinon  before  the  gold  medallions  from  Aboukir  and 
Tarsos  were  produced. 

7.  Function,  Use,  and  Date 

Scholars  have  considered  the  medallions  from  Aboukir  (including  the  Tarsos  and 
other  specimens)  as  prize  money,  so-called  Niketeria,120  distributed  among  the 
victors  of  athletic  and  other  competitions  in  games  honoring  Alexander  the  Great. 

1 19.  Dahmen  (2007),  62-63. 

120.  The  term  is  seldom  used  in  ancient  sources,  see  RE  XVII  (1937),  318-319,  s.v.  Ni- 
keterion  (K.  Regling)  dating  them  to  AD  243;  Liddell  and  Scott  (1996),  1176,  s.v.  vikcuo/ 

VlKr)Tf|plOV. 
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Roman  emperors  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  AD  are  held  responsible 
either  for  their  production  or  distribution.121 

This  interpretation  of  the  medallions  remains  questionable.  The  images  on 
our  medallions  do  not  relate  to  any  agonistic  competition.122  Nor  are  any  athletic 
events  ever  depicted.123  The  practice  of  awarding  prizes  favors  this  view.  Agonistic 
inscriptions  dealing  with  the  rules  of  these  competitions  and  their  prizes  indicate 
that  it  was  common  practice  to  pay  a certain  sum  of  money  (often  in  a purse) 
to  victors.  Such  money  prizes  were  almost  certainly  composed  of  contemporary 
coins  already  in  circulation  rather  than  specially  produced  medallions.124 

There  are  no  Niketeria  comparable  to  our  medallions  known  from  actual 
finds.125  Likewise,  the  gold  pieces  from  Aboukir  and  Tarsos  are  not  based  on  a 
common  weight  standard.  They  do  not  represent  multiples  of  an  imperial  gold  de- 
nomination. In  addition,  their  inscriptions  are  in  Greek  and  solely  devoted  to  Alex- 
ander (and  the  “Philips”);  there  is  no  reference  to  a Roman  emperor.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  interpret  these  medallions  as  derived  from  circulating  money  (e.g., 
Roman  aurei  and  even  later  solidi).126  It  would  have  been  quite  arbitrary  to  award 

in.  Dressei  (1906),  56;  Bernardi  (1970),  90  (prize  money  with  later  use  as  talismans); 
Bastien  (1993),  470;  Leschhorn  (1998),  405  (all  Beroia);  Vermeule  (1982),  63,  69  (several 
places  mentioned  in  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  and  Kilikia,  always  prize  money,  emperor  or  legate 
responsible  for  distribution,  “documents  of  Roman  and  Greek  imperial  courtly  numismatic 
art”);  Vermeule  (1986),  21-22  (Severus  Alexander  to  Philip  the  Arab  during  processions, 
inauguration  of  public  monuments  or  games).  Cf.  Gag£  (1975),  4-15;  Savio  (1994-1995, 
100),  agrees  with  Vermeule  (1982, 69)  on  Pergamon  but  proposes  a number  of  private  indi- 
viduals as  producers.  See  also  Touratsoglou  (2008). 

122.  Because  Apollo  is  depicted  on  Dressei  U,  Dressei  (1906,  56-58)  relates  this  specimen 
to  the  festivals  (Phytia)  at  Thessalonica.  Together  with  Dressei  L (Alexander  in  quadriga 
seen  from  the  front),  because  of  the  latter  s close  resemblance  to  a medallion  of  Philip  the 
Arab,  he  gives  these  two  to  the  second  Olympiad  of  AD  246/247. 

123.  Leschhorn  (1998,  403,  405)  names  gymnastic  (boxing,  possibly  pentathlon)  com- 
petitions and  such  in  Beroia.  In  AD  243/244,  there  were  equestrian  agones ; inscriptions 
give  additional  testimony  of  gladiators  and  animal  hunts.  Compare  another  inscription  (not 
honoring  Alexander)  published  by  Nigdelis  (1995,  170-174)* 

124.  For  example,  Klose  and  Stumpf  (1996),  102.  Such  rewards  at  Olympiads  are  attested 
at  Thyateira/Lydien:  Klose  and  Stumpf  (1996),  121,  no.  232  with  ill.  Pergamon:  von  Fritze 
(1910),  81,  pi.  9.14.  On  such  coins,  the  purse  is  a familiar  motif.  Prizes  and  rewards  in 
general:  Pleket  (1975),  60-71.  Daily  allowances  were  paid  to  participants  in  order  to  attract 
professional  athletes. 

125.  The  character  of  so-called  brabeia  in  gold  known  from  inscriptions  and  awarded  in 
other  sacred  crown  contests  remains  unclear:  Pleket  (1975),  66,  with  reference  in  n.  71  to 
Moretti  (1953),  247.  A brabeion  given  to  the  victor  of  the  Sebasteia  at  Naples:  IGR  1 449.  For 
an  overview  of  terms  used  see  Petzl  and  Schwertheim  (2006),  95-96. 

126.  Compare  Peixoto  Cabral,  et  al.  (2000),  with  the  weights  of  contemporary  aurei. 
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athletes  with  such  prizes,  as  the  value  varied  with  each  medal’s  weight  (not  taking 
into  account  their  reduced  fineness).  How  would  a first  (or  second  if  awarded) 
place  have  been  differentiated?127  It  also  seems  neither  appropriate  nor  reasonable 
that  one  individual  alone  should  have  been  rewarded  with  all  twenty  of  the  pieces 
from  Aboukir  at  once.128 

Possibly  the  smaller  medallions  in  gold  and  silver  (see  catalogue)  and  their  use 
as  amulets129  pushed  forward  the  idea  of  creating  larger  and  more  precious  pieces 
in  gold.  More  probably,  their  production  followed  the  example  of  the  medallions 
from  Aboukir  and  Tarsos.  An  individual  may  have  hired  an  able  die  engraver  (who 
may  possibly  have  been  engaged  in  gem  production)  and  had  medallions  struck 
on  flans  produced  from  privately  owned  gold.  The  place  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution must  have  been  Macedonia,  as  the  iconographic  parallels  with  the  koi- 
non's  coinage  suggest,  while  the  die  cutter  most  certainly  originated  from  one  of 
the  leading  monetary  centers  in  the  area.  Either  Thrace  with  Perinthos  or  western 
Asia  Minor  with  cities  like  Pergamon,  Smyrna,  and  Ephesos  are  likely  candidates 
(already  suggested  as  a possible  mint  for  these  medallions),  but  also  Rome,  with  its 
experience  in  the  production  of  imperial  medallions,  remains  an  option.120 

The  individual  responsible  for  the  medallions’  production  most  certainly 
played  an  important  role  in  the  koinoris  political  life  and  had  the  resources  needed 
at  hand.  These  qualities— political  influence,  close  ties  to  the  koinon,  and  material 
wealth — are  found  together  in  the  office  of  the  Makedoniarchos,  the  high  priest 
of  the  province  and  leading  figure  in  the  provincial  imperial  cult,  who  presided 
over  the  festivals  and  games  at  Beroia.  One  of  the  Makedoniarchs  around  c.  AD 
220-235  might  have  had  these  medallions  distributed  among  high-ranking  state 
officials  or  courtiers  of  the  emperor  in  an  attempt  to  make  his  session  in  office  and 
“his”  games  even  more  impressive  and  memorable.  Such  manifestations  of  Alex- 
ander’s legend  in  gold  certainly  would  have  made  an  impression  on  recipients  and 
plenty  of  related  iconography  and  prototypes  was  available.  The  medallions  were 
based  on  the  already  familiar  bronze  coinage  of  the  koinon,  which  may  have  been 
partly  funded  through  “private”  leiturgia  and  which  also  venerated  Alexander  and 

127.  Prize  money  for  other  than  first  places:  Buhmann  (1975),  7,  n.  x.  In  Oinoanda,  C. 
Iulius  Demosthenes  in  AD  124  awarded  first  and  second  prizes:  see  Worrle  (1988),  8-9, 
234-236. 

1 28.  If  the  victor  is  indeed  identical  with  the  last  owner.  Here  we  must  consider  Vermeule’s 
(1982, 69)  suggestion,  whose  idea  of  an  ancient  “goldfinger”  finds  my  favor. 

129.  This  view  is  supported  by  ancient  sources  describing  the  use  of  Alexander’s  image  as 
an  amulet  in  the  Later  Roman  period:  H.  A.  The  thirty  pretenders  14.3-6,  esp.  6;  and  Dio 
Chrysostum,  Ad  illuminandos  catechesis  2.5.  Compare  Savio  (1994/1995, 100). 

130.  See  Touratsoglou  (2008),  who  discusses  Rome  as  a production  site  for  the  medal- 
lions. 
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showed  loyalty  to  the  Severan  dynasty.  From  this  perspective,  the  medallions  rep- 
resent magisterial  donativa,  not  agonistic  niketeria. 

The  reverse  of  Dressel  M with  an  Attic  Athena  Promachos  and  a column  in- 
scribed “Olympiados”  has  been  taken  as  hard  dating  evidence.  Mowat  paralleled 
the  three  lines  OAVM/niA/AOC  with  koinon  bronzes  bearing  a date  according  to 
the  Actian  Era.  The  coins  are  inscribed  with  the  Actian  date  EOC  (275)  on  their  re- 
verses, thus  indicating  production  in  AD  243/244.  According  to  Mowat,  who  was 
followed  by  Dressel,  our  medallion  needs  to  be  read  as  OAVMniA  “the  Olympiad” 
and  AOC  the  year  274  of  the  Actian  Era  (=  AD  242/243).' 31  This  initially  intrigu- 
ing interpretation  has  been  challenged  for  various  reasons.  Vermeule132  pointed 
out  that  a smaller  gold  piece  in  Oxford  (cat.  4)  reads  “Olympiados”  in  one  line  and 
therefore  the  last  three  letters  cannot  be  interpreted  as  a date.  We  can  therefore 
not  agree  that  the  same  sequence  of  letters  would  have  a very  different  meaning  in 
these  two  cases. 

Furthermore,  among  numerous  Roman  provincial  coins  naming  an  Olympic 
festival  (as  well  as  Pythic,  Actian,  or  Isthmian  games),  there  is  no  case  in  which 
these  Olympiads  are  combined  with  a date  relating  to  any  kind  of  era.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  only  numbered  (e.g.,  first,  second,  third  Olympiad).  Olympiads 
subsequent  to  the  first  are  indicated  by  a numeral,  as  in  the  case  of  the  second 
Olympiad  on  the  koinon  coins  under  Philip  I.1 33 

By  locating  our  medallions  in  Macedonia  and  Beroia  and  placing  them  chron- 
ologically between  AD  211/212  and  246,  we  may  by  means  of  historical  probabil- 
ity narrow  the  period  of  production.  Caracalla,  although  notorious  for  his  venera- 
tion of  Alexander  the  Great,134  makes  a highly  improbable  candidate.  Yet,  if  he  had 
issued  these  medallions,  we  would  have  expected  some  evidence  of  a reaction  on 
the  coinage  of  the  Macedonian  koinon.  During  his  reign  there  is  no  such  reference 
to  Alexander  on  coins  in  Macedonia,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  Macedonian  games 
in  his  honor  at  this  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  appearance  of  Caracalla’s  portrait 
on  Dressel  E,  S,  and  T speaks  against  their  production  under  Gordian  III  or  Philip 
I.  For  these  emperors,  who  were  not  themselves  members  of  the  Severan  dynasty 

131.  Dressel  (1906),  55-56.  Head  (1911,  242)  supports  this  view,  as  does  Leschhorn 
(1998),  402.  For  an  opposing  view,  see  Burell  (2004),  196. 

132.  Vermeule  (1982),  69. 

133.  See  AMNG  III  1,  p.  22,  and  nos.  856, 871. 

134.  He  seems  to  have  inaugurated  the  so-called  Alexandreia  in  Philippopolis  in  Thrace,  as 
coins  give  testimony  of  these  games:  Leschhorn  and  Franke  (2002),  34-35,  s.v.  AAEEANAPIA 
and  AAEEANAPEIA.  See  also  the  Thracian  koinon  on  whose  coins  “Alexandreia"  are  men- 
tioned but  without  representations  of  Alexander.  For  Caracalla’s  ‘Alexandermania,’  which 
began  during  the  reign  of  his  father  around  AD  197,  see  Salzmann  (2001),  173-191;  Es- 
pinosa (1990),  37-51.  Cf.  Dahmen  (2007),  35,  n.  301. 
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and  certainly  claimed  no  relation  to  Caracalla,  it  simply  would  have  made  no  sense 
to  feature  this  particular  predecessor.13*  There  is  in  consequence  no  evidence  for 
the  veneration  of  Caracalla  during  their  reigns.136 

In  contrast,  Macrinus  and  his  son  Diadumenianus  (AD  217/218)  were  aware 
of  Caracalla’s  popularity  within  the  army  and  approved  honors  for  him.  Neverthe- 
less, in  Caracalla’s  lifetime,  there  is  no  evidence  for  either  Alexander  festivals  in 
Macedon  or  any  representation  of  him  on  the  coinage  of  the  koinon  under  these 
emperors.  The  recutting  of  dies  by  adding  a reference  to  the  newly  gained  neoc- 
orate under  Macrinus  clearly  illustrates  how  fast  a provincial  body  could  react  to 
privileges  recently  granted  by  the  emperor.137  Had  Macrinus  given  orders  to  dis- 
tribute medallions  (or  approved  their  production  by  local  authorities),  we  would 
expect  some  kind  of  change  on  the  koinon's  coins  as  well. 

This  leaves  us  with  two  possible  candidates,  both  members  of  the  Severan  fam- 
ily and  claiming  to  be  sons  of  Caracalla:  Elagabalus  and  Severus  Alexander.  For 
them,  it  would  make  sense  to  stress  their  relation  both  to  Caracalla  and  his  hero 
Alexander.  Under  Elagabalus,  the  Macedonian  koinon  inaugurated  its  coin  issues 
with  images  of  Alexander.  Imperial  portraits  on  the  obverse  become  rare  hence- 
forth. Alexander  takes  over  on  the  obverses,  while  the  reverses  depict  scenes  re- 
lated to  him  or  national  and  agonistic  themes.138  Severus  Alexander,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  an  even  more  impressive  record  of  venerating  Alexander.139  It  is  also 
during  his  reign  that  we  possess  historical  evidence  for  the  existence  of  Alexander 
festivals  (so-called  Alexandreia)  in  Beroia.  Besides  the  testimony  of  coins  identify- 
ing the  games  at  Beroia  and  their  procedures,140  inscriptions  set  up  by  the  Make- 
doniarchos  and  victorious  athletes  name  these  Alexandreia  only  from  the  period 


135.  Furthermore,  they  also  had  no  special  relation  toward  Beroia,  where  neocorate  status 
only  appears  for  the  first  time  under  Macrinus.  Cf.  Vermeule  (1982, 67),  who  has  a similar 
view. 

136.  Inscriptions  mentioning  Divus  Antoninus  (Caracalla)  after  his  death  are  restricted 
to  the  period  AD  218-235,  see  Fejfer  (1992),  209-213,  216-217;  Mastino  (1981),  78-80. 
Inscriptions  after  AD  217:  Mastino  (1981),  143-146.  Post  AD  235:  IGBulg  III  no.  884  = AE 
1907  no.  48  = IGR I no.  1481  of  c.  AD  250-260  and  CIL  VI  no.  1682  from  AD  334.  There  are 
no  posthumous  honors  for  Caracalla  recorded  on  behalf  of  Gordian  III  or  Philip  the  Arab. 

137.  AMNG  HI  1,  pp.  12-13  and  nos.  298.1  and  2 (the  latter  is  same  dies  as  no.  299.2). 

138.  AMNG  III  1,  pp.  14-18  with  table  of  obv.  and  rev.  types. 

139.  Dahmen  (2007),  37,  n.  330;  Vermeule  (1982),  61,  with  references.  On  this  phenom- 
enon in  general  see  Salzmann  (2001),  173,  n.  1. 

140.  AMNG  III  1,  nos.  320  (obv.  Gordian  III),  795-800  (Olympia),  801  (Olympia  Alexan- 
dria), 856, 871  (second  Olympiad  in  Beroia).  During  the  AD  240s,  with  the  additional  title 
Olympiad  but  no  longer  part  in  the  formula  of  an  inscription  of  AD  252:  Velenis  (1999), 
1319-1320,  no.  1. 
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of  Severus  Alexander  onward.141  Summing  up,  it  is  during  the  reign  of  Severus 
Alexander  that  we  should  place  the  production  of  the  gold  medallions. 

8.  Conclusion 

The  medallions  from  Tarsos,  Aboukir,  and  similar  smaller  pieces  constitute  a cor- 
pus of  Alexander-related  iconographic  material  unrivaled  in  antiquity.  They  give 
evidence  of  a growing  cultural  self-awareness  within  Macedonia  and  a general  “Al- 
exandermania”  in  the  third  century  AD.  The  following  points  can  be  made:  ( 1 ) The 
iconography  employed  has  links  to  the  coinage  of  the  Makedonian  koinon  and  to 
the  games  at  Beroia,  making  this  city  the  very  likely  place  of  origin  for  the  gold  me- 
dallions. (2)  The  period  of  the  Severan  dynasty,  most  probably  the  reign  of  Severus 
Alexander  (AD  222-235),  witnessed  the  production  of  the  medallions.  (3)  The 
medallions  were  likely  made  privately  rather  than  by  an  imperial  mint,  given  their 
use  of  Greek  legends,  absence  of  references  to  the  emperor  or  agonistic  contests, 
and  their  metallic  content.  If  this  is  so,  then  it  rules  out  the  use  of  these  medallions 
as  prize  money  (4)  While  the  large  medallions  in  gold  (including  the  specimens 
in  Cambridge  and  the  J.  Spier  collection)  were  possibly  given  as  presents  to  high- 
ranking  visitors  and  officials,  the  smaller  pieces  in  gold  and  silver  might  point  at  a 
less  prominent  audience  at  Beroia  ( Auswurfgeld ).  The  pieces  produced  from  sheet 
metal  are  certainly  not  products  of  this  series  but  are  rather  improvised  contempo- 
rary imitations  based  on  their  example.  These  were  mainly  used  as  talismans  and 
appear  in  grave  finds  ( danakes ).  The  two  pieces  with  a grazing  horse  on  the  reverse 
(cat.  10  and  38)  remain  isolated. 

In  this  author’s  opinion,  the  high  priest  of  Macedonia  likely  ordered  the  pro- 
duction of  the  gold  medallions  of  Tarsos  and  Aboukir,  given  their  likely  date  and 
place  of  origin  at  Beroia,  the  center  of  games  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The  iconog- 
raphy referring  to  Alexander  the  Great  is  also  consistent  with  this  conclusion. 

There  certainly  is  need  for  further  research  and  discussion.  The  exact  sequence 
of  issue  for  the  gold  medallions  in  comparison  to  the  bronze  coins  of  the  koinon 
(the  thesis  here  is  “ koinon  first”)  will  have  to  be  the  subject  of  future  research. 
We  would  also  like  to  know  more  about  the  role  of  contorniates  as  a medium  for 
images  of  Alexander  and  their  contribution  by  transporting  prototypes  from  the 
Hellenistic  and  Roman  imperial  period  to  late  antiquity.  Finally,  we  would  like  to 
know  more  about  the  last  owners  of  the  precious  hoards  from  Tarsos  and  Aboukir 
and  the  circumstances  surrounding  their  burial.142 

141.  See  Leschhorn  (1998),  401,  e.g.  IGR  I.  no.  802  and  two  inscriptions  naming  the 
Makedoniarchos  as  the  Agonothetes  of  the  Agon  Alexandreiou : Leschhorn  (1998),  403  = 
Touratsoglou  (1970),  280-290  = AE  (1971),  nos.  430-431  of  AD  229  and  240. 

142.  For  a suggestion  on  possible  historical  backgrounds,  see  Touratsoglou  (2008). 
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Excursus:  Missing  Medallions? 

The  questionable  and  undocumented  discovery  of  both  hoards  eventually  raises 
suspicion  as  to  whether  the  twenty  medallions  from  Aboukir  and  three  from  Tar- 
sos  known  today  may  really  represent  the  total  number  of  those  medallions  in 
existence  in  antiquity.  Dressel  had  already  made  this  point  in  discussing  similar 
representations  of  Alexander  and  Olympias  on  late  Roman  contorniates  (Figs. 
6-7).143  In  one  case,144  Alexander  is  shown  sitting  on  a chair  and  holding  a shield 
decorated  with  the  same  depiction  of  Achilles  and  Penthesileia  as  on  one  of  the 
medallions  from  Aboukir.  On  Dressel  E,  Nike  presents  helmet  and  shield  to  Alex- 
ander, while  on  the  contorniate  Alexander  has  already  received  Nike’s  gift  and  she 
has  left  the  scene.14S  Possibly  this  contorniate  attests  to  another  comparable  gold 
medallion,  one  showing  the  full  sequence  of  events.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  the  contorniate  type  is  not  the  result  of  an  abbreviation  of  the  original 
design.146 

The  presence  on  Aboukir  medallions  of  a number  of  nereids  as  part  of  an  naval 
procession  (Dressel  D,  K,  N,  O,  Q,  R,  S),  but  never  their  leading  figure  Thetis  car- 
rying weapons  and  armor  of  Alexander- Achilles,  could  be  the  effect  of  yet  another 
loss.147  But  again,  one  may  argue  that  it  is  always  Nike  presenting  arms  to  Alexan- 
der (Dressel  U,  E)  and  not  Thetis. 

The  Athena  Parthenos  of  the  cut  medallion  in  the  J.  Spier  collection,  with  its 
obvious  signs  of  reuse  as  Hacksilber  may  not  only  testify  to  the  potential  fate  of 
other  specimens  but  may  even  provide  another  obverse  type.148  Vermeule  names 
portraits  of  Septimius  Severus  and  imperial  women  as  other  possibilities.149  Fi- 
nally, in  light  of  the  representations  on  the  koinott  bronzes,  Dressel  also  expected  a 

143.  Dressel  (1906),  83-85,  pi.  3.1. 

144.  Mittag  (1999).  pL  15.  die  11. 

145.  This  case  serves  also  as  the  final  proof  for  the  medallions  authenticity.  The  contorni- 
ate in  question  was  not  yet  known  in  1902,  but  was  depicted  even  in  an  erroneous  earlier 
drawing,  which  misunderstood  the  shield  device  (gorgoneion  instead  of  Achilleus  and  Pen- 
thesileia). Any  potential  forger  would  certainly  have  relied  on  such  “prototypes”  and  have 
come  up  with  products  quite  different  from  our  medallions.  Cf.  Dressel  (1906),  83-85,  pi. 
3.1-2,  and  37,  n.  2.  The  same  motif  appears  on  a chryselephantine  shield  from  the  “tomb 
of  Philip,”  see  Dahmen  (2007),  96-97,  n.  337.  Further  research  on  this  parallel  is  clearly 
needed.  The  holy  shield  from  Troy  that  Alexander  took  from  the  sanctuary  of  Athena  and 
that  later  saved  his  life  might  play  a role  here  (Arrian  Anabasis  1.11.7;  1.12.2,  6.10.2).  Pos- 
terity would  understand  the  motif  as  an  allegory  of  the  conqueror  of  Asia. 

146.  Speculative  and  hard  to  prove  is  the  use  of  model  books. 

147.  Dressel  (1906),  49. 

148.  Cf.  Vermeule  (1982),  71. 

149.  Vermeule  (1986),  23. 
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gold  version  of  Alexander’s  bust  type  carrying  a spear  in  profile  as  well  as  a depic- 
tion of  Olympias  on  her  kline.1S0 

To  close  this  discussion,  it  seems  very  possible  that  there  were  more  medallions 
whose  design  we  are  now  able  to  reconstruct  in  broad  terms.  There  is  actually  no 
way  to  come  to  a final  solution  other  than  through  a new  find  of  more  medallions. 

Catalogue  of  Medallions  from  Aboukir,  Tarsos, 
and  Related  Material 

In  what  follows,  the  Tarsos  medallions  are  numbered  I— III;  the  Aboukir  medal- 
lions are  identified  with  letters  A-U  according  to  Dressel,  and  the  smaller  pieces 
with  Arabic  numerals.  The  name  of  the  authority  responsible  for  a measurement 
is  given  in  square  brackets;  die  axis  and  other  data  without  brackets  was  taken  by 
the  author.151 

A note  on  legends:  all  are  in  Greek  letters  and  found  on  the  reverses.  Both  the 
medallions  from  Tarsos  and  Aboukir  combine  Alexander’s  name  and  the  king’s 
title  ( basileus ) whenever  his  name  appears.  With  the  exception  of  Dressel  L,  the 
legend  is  always  given  in  the  nominative  case  wherever  Alexander  appears  on  the 
reverse  in  person;  on  other  pieces,  the  genitive  case  is  used  (Dressel  1906,  52-53, 
81).  The  Cambridge  specimen  gives  only  his  name  (with  round  epsilon),  while  the 
Athens  “Niketerion”  has  a square  epsilon  and  presents  the  king’s  title  written  on 
a shield.  Those  pieces  with  purely  mythological  scenes  (sea-thiasos,  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  but  not  Athena,  e.g.,  Dressel  O),  are  often  combined  with  an  obverse 
featuring  Olympias,  but  lack  any  legend.  An  exception  is  Dressel  M with  Ath- 
ena and  Alexander,  which  reads  “Olympiados”  on  a column.  The  legend  “Basileon 
Philippon”  of  Dressel  G remains  enigmatic.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  refers 
either  to  Macedonian  kings  of  this  name  (i.e.,  Philip  I and  Philip  II,  Alexander’s 
predecessors)  or  the  Roman  emperor  Philip  the  Arab  (Dressel  1906, 53,  n.  2;  Toyn- 
bee 1944,  70,  n.  2). 

Of  the  smaller  pieces  not  originating  from  these  two  hoards,  Alexander’s  name 
is  always  given  in  the  genitive  case  and  without  title  whenever  it  appears.  Both 
round  and  square  letter  forms  are  represented.  Nos.  4 and  13  bear  a legend  refer- 
ring to  Olympias. 

Letter  forms:  the  epsilon  on  the  pieces  from  Aboukir  and  Tarsos  is  always 
round.  The  omega  is  mostly  written  as  O;  only  Tarsos  II  and  Dressel  A use  (1) 
(Toynbee  1944,  70,  n.  2,  5 1);  the  use  of  other  letters  such  as  S and  Y varies. 

150.  Dressel  (1906),  61, 65. 

151.  In  the  catalogue,  the  following  abbreviations  are  used  that  differ  from  those  else- 
where: Bastien  = Bastien  (1993);  Bernardi  = Bernardi  (1970);  Dressel  = Dressel  (1906); 
McDonald  = McDonald  (1899-1903);  Papisca  = Papisca  (1999);  Peixoto  Cabal  = Peixoto 
Cabal,  et  al.  (2000);  Savio  = Savio  (1994-1995);  Svoronos  = Svoronos  (1907). 
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Tarsos 

I Tarsos.  Paris.  Cabinet  des  Medailles  Inv.  F 1671.  98.65  g,  67  mm  [Bernardi; 
Savio];  68/65  mm,  98.65  g [AMNG];  12  h. 

References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  873;  Svoronos  pi.  8.1;  Bernardi  p.  81,  no.  1,  pi.  l.x; 
Savio  p.  74,  no.  1;  Cat.  Alexander  p.  30,  no.  9 with  ill.;  Papisca  pp.  861-862  fig.  1. 
Obv.:  Bust  of  Alexander  (Bernardi)  or  of  Herakles  (Savio)  with  lion’s  skin  seen 
from  the  back  to  right. 

Rev.:  Alexander  in  armor  with  chlamys  on  horse  to  right  hunting  lion  with 
spear.  In  exergue,  AAEZANAPOC;  on  left,  BACIAEYC. 

For  rev.,  compare  AMNG  nos.  419, 41 1.2  ( BMC  Macedonia  no.  102)  in  London 
and  AMNG  no.  370.1  = SNG IV  no.  2253  in  Cambridge. 

II  Tarsos.  Paris.  Cabinet  des  Medailles  Inv.  1673.  93.85  g,  67  mm  [Bernardi;  Sav- 
io]; 67/64  mm,  93.85  g [AMNG];  12  h. 

References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  874;  Svoronos  pi.  8.3;  Bernardi  p.  81,  no.  2,  pi.  1.2; 
Savio  p.  74,  no.  2;  Cat.  Alexander  p.  32,  no.  11,  with  ill.;  Papisca  pp.  862-863, 
figs-  3-4- 

Obv.:  Cuirassed  bust  of  Philip  II  with  diadem  in  three-quarter  view  to  left.  On 
cuirass,  an  eagle  of  Zeus  fighting  a giant  on  an  aegis.  On  each  shoulder  clasp, 
Nike  carrying  a shield.  ( AMNG  192  identifies  bust  as  an  idealized  portrait  of 
Caracalla). 

Rev.:  Nike  in  quadriga  to  right,  holding  palm  branch  with  taenia  in  her  left  hand. 
On  carriage,  possibly  representation  of  a human  figure,  but  nearly  completely 
covered  by  horse’s  tail.  On  left,  BACIAE;  above,  WC;  in  exergue,  AAEEANAPOY. 

III  Tarsos.  Paris.  Cabinet  des  Medailles.  Inv.  F 1672.  110.3  g,  70  mm  [Bernardi; 
Savio];  110.3  g»  68/70  mm  [AMNG];  12  h. 

References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  872;  Svoronos  pi.  8.2;  P.  Moreno,  Lisippo.  Lhrte  e la 
Fortuna.  Cat.  Rome  (1995),  p.  177,  fig.  4.23.2;  Bernardi  p.  81,  no.  3,  pi.  1.3;  Savio 
p.  74,  no.  3;  Cat.  Alexander  p.  31,  no.  10  with  ill.;  Papisca  pp.  861-862,  fig.  2. 
Obv.:  Head  of  Alexander  with  flamelike  hair  to  right,  head  slightly  turned  up. 
Rev.:  Lion  hunt  as  on  Tarsos  I,  possibly  the  same  die  (Bernardi),  certainly  same 
die  (Savio  74). 

Aboukir 

A Aboukir.  Berlin.  Miinzkabinett  Acc.  1903/873.  112.66  g,  54  mm  [Bernardi]; 
54-54.5  mm  [Dressel;  Savio];  12  h. 

References:  Svoronos  pi.  9.1;  Bernardi  pp.  81-82,  no.  4,  pi.  2.4;  Savio  p.  78  A,  pi. 
A 1-2;  Dressel  p.  7 A,  pi.  1 A. 

Obv.:  Diademed  head  of  Alexander  with  ram’s  horn  to  left,  head  slightly  turned 
upward,  gazing  to  heaven. 
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Rev.:  Nike  in  quadriga  to  right,  holding  palm  branch  with  taenia  in  her  left 
hand,  in  her  right,  reins.  On  left,  BACIA-EWC;  in  exergue,  AAEIANAPOY. 

For  same  motif  but  different  die;  see  reverse  of  Tarsos  II.  Omega  in  form  of  CO 
(as  in  case  of  Tarsos  I— III,  not  O as  rest  of  Aboukir.  Border  filed. 

Metal  analysis:  obv.  88.5%  AV  11.5  AR,  rev.  87.3%  AV  12.7%  AR  (error  margin 
3 resp.  5%  for  each  metal). 

B Aboukir.  Berlin.  Miinzkabinett  Acc.  1905/1. 105  g,  60  mm  [Bernardi];  105.06  g, 
59-60  mm  [Dressel;  Savio];  11  h. 

References:  Svoronos  pi.  10.1;  Bernardi  p.  82,  no.  7,  pi.  3.7;  Savio  p.  78  B,  pi.  A 
3-4;  Dressel  pp.  8-9  B,  pi.  1 B. 

Obv.:  Cuirassed  bust  of  Alexander  with  coat  draping  his  shoulder  in  three- 
quarter  view  to  left.  He  is  wearing  an  Attic  helmet  without  cheek  pieces  and 
a high  crest  (decorated  by  a sphinx  at  its  base).  On  the  side  of  the  helmet,  an 
Artemis  on  horse  to  left  (Dressel  8:  Artemis  Tauropolos);  head  is  slightly  moved 
forward  but  not  turned  up.  Doublestruck. 

Rev.:  Nike  wearing  a chiton  to  right,  left  foot  on  helmet,  pointing  with  her  left 
hand  at  oval  shield,  which  she  holds  with  her  right.  Shield  is  held  by  a winged 
Eros  turned  left.  On  the  shield,  male  figure  in  loincloth  turned  left  and  woman 
turned  right.  Above  both  figures,  two  lines  indicating  a curtain  (?)  (Dressel  pp. 
8,  44-45:  Alexander  and  one  of  his  wives).  On  extreme  right,  tropaion  with 
double  axe,  four  oval  shields,  armor  with  sword  and  coat,  helmet,  quiver,  and 
two  bows  with  one  bow  case  each.  On  the  ground,  two  sitting  captives;  on  left,  a 
bound  man  with  Phrygian  cap  and  trousers;  on  right  female  with  coat,  her  left 
hand  supporting  her  chin  (Dressel  8-9).  On  left,  BACI-AE;  above,  OX  - AAE;  on 
right,  EANAPOV.  Rim  filed. 

Metal  analysis:  obv.  93%  AV  7%  AR  (error  margin  3 resp.  7%),  rev.  93.7%  AV 
6.3%  AR  (error  margin  3 resp.  8%). 

C Aboukir.  Berlin.  Miinzkabinett  Acc.  1907/230.  84.30  g,  56  mm  [Dressel;  Ber- 
nardi; Savio];  12  h. 

References:  Svoronos  pi.  1 1.1;  Bernardi  p.  83,  no.  10,  pi.  4.10;  Savio  p.  78  C,  pi.  B 
3-6;  Dressel  pp.  9-10  C,  pi.  2 C;  Bastien,  308-309,  469,  pi.  254. 

Obv.:  Facing  cuirassed  bust  of  Alexander  wearing  a diadem  with  round  shield 
(only  part  visible)  and  spear  on  left  shoulder.  Head  slightly  turned  to  his  left 
and  eyes  gazing  upward.  Hair  with  anastol/*  and  short  whiskers  visible  on  his 
left  cheek.  On  shield,  naked  female  bust  seen  from  the  front,  holding  a mantle 
above  her  head  (Dressel  p.  9,  n.  1:  Gaea),  above  and  circled  by  six  stars  (always 
two  by  two),  the  confronted  heads  of  Helios  and  Selene  on  crescent  in  profile. 
Above  along  the  rim  of  the  shield,  five  signs  of  the  zodiac  from  left  to  right:  ar- 
ies,  taurus,  gemini,  cancer,  and  leo  (only  back  visible).  On  Alexanders  armor, 
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a youthful  giant.  On  right  shoulder  clasp:  Athena  in  peplos  with  spear  to  right, 
and  aegis,  plumed  helmet  and  oval  shield  (Dressel  10,  n.  1). 

Rev.:  As  B (Savio  p.  78;  Dressel  p.  10). 

Metal  analysis:  obv.  93.4%  AV  6.6  % AR  (error  margin  3 resp.  8%),  rev.  92.7% 
AV  7.3%  AR  (error  margin  3 resp.  7%). 

D Aboukir.  Berlin.  Miinzkabinett  Acc.  1907/229. 81.86  g,  58  mm  [Dressel;  Savio]; 
81  g,  58  mm  [Bernardi];  12  h. 

References : Svoronos  pi.  13.1;  Bernardi  p.  84,  no.  15,  pi.  6.15;  Savio  p.  79  D,  pi. 
B 1-2;  Dressel  pp.  10-11  D,  pi.  2 D. 

Obv.:  Draped,  diademed,  and  veiled  bust  of  Olympias  in  three-quarter  view  to 
left;  right  arm  adorned  with  bracelet,  left  hand  holds  a scepter. 

Rev..-  Nereid  riding  on  a sea-bull  to  left,  left  upper  arm,  right  wrist  and  both 
ankles  with  brooches;  in  left  hand  reins,  amid  the  waves  two  shells  and  two 
dolphins  (Dressel  p.  11). 

Metal  analysis:  obv.  95.3%  AV  4.3%  AR  (error  margin  3 resp.  11%),  rev.  94.8% 
AV  5.2%  AR  (error  argin  3 resp.  9%). 

E Aboukir.  Berlin.  Miinzkabinett  Inv.  1908/3.  65.12  g,  47-48  mm  [Dressel;  Sav- 
io]; 65  g,  48  mm  [Bernardi];  1 h. 

References:  Svoronos  pi.  14.3;  Bernardi  p.  86,  no.  22,  pi.  7.22  (uncertain  whether 
Dressel  E or  S illustrated);  Savio  p.  79  E,  pi.  B 4-5;  Dressel  pp.  1 1-12  E,  pi.  2 E. 
Obv.:  Cuirassed  and  laureate  bust  of  Caracalla  seen  from  the  front  with  sword 
and  shield  to  left.  Over  his  shoulder,  a spear  (its  point  similar  to  the  one  of 
Dressel  C).  Breastplate  with  head  of  Medusa,  shoulder  clasp  ornamented.  From 
his  right  shoulder  hangs  a balteus,  the  sword  itself  with  hilt  in  form  of  an  eagle 
(an  emperor’s  sword).  Around  his  waist,  the  cingulum  militare  (belt).  The  shield 
bears  the  diademed  head  of  Alexander  in  profile  to  the  left,  above  Alexander  on 
horse  hunting  a lion. 

Rev.:  Alexander,  diademed  and  with  a garment  around  his  hips,  sitting  to  the 
right  on  a bench.  In  front  of  him,  Nike  turned  left,  her  left  hand  supported  by 
a round  shield,  her  right  hand  holding  an  Attic  helmet.  Shield  decorated  with 
Achilles  slaying  Penthesileia.  On  left  side,  BACIAEVC;  above,  AAEIANAPOC. 
Metal  analysis:  obv.  88.1%  AV  11.9%  AR,  rev.  88.6%  AV  11.4%  AR  (error  margin 
3 resp.  5%). 

F Aboukir.  Lisbon.  Museu  Calouste  Gulbenkian  Inv.  2428.  54  mm  [Bernardi];  c. 
54  mm  [Dressel;  Savio];  96.44  g,  54  mm  [Peixoto  Cabral];  12  h. 

References : Svoronos  pi.  9.2;  Bernardi  p.  82,  no.  5,  pi.  2.5;  Savio  p.  79  F [ex  coll.  Si- 
nadino,  Alexandria];  Peixoto  Cabral  [ex  coll.  Pierpont  Morgan];  Dressel  p.  13  F. 
Obv.:  As  A,  same  die  (Dressel  p.  13). 

Rev.:  Alexander  in  chlamys  and  boots  fights  a boar  with  his  spear  to  right.  A tree 
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and  two  dogs  on  the  right.  At  base  of  tree  a coiled  serpent.  On  left,  BACIAEVC; 
above,  AAEEANAPOC  (Dressel  p.  13,  n.  1 refers  to  similar  motifs  on  contorni- 
ates  and  gems  but  fails  to  mention  the  serpent). 

G Aboukir.  Lisbon.  Museu  Calouste  Gulbenkian  Inv.  2426. 97.50  g,  55  mm  [Dres- 
sel; Bernardi;  Savio];  97.49  g,  54  mm  [Peixoto  Cabral];  12  h. 

References:  Svoronos  pi.  9.3;  Bernardi  p.  82,  no.  6,  pi.  2.6;  Savio  p.  79  G [ex  coll. 
Singa,  Alexandria];  Peixoto  Cabral  [ex  coll.  James  Loeb];  Dressel  p.  13  G. 

Obv.:  As  A and  F,  same  die  (Dressel  p.  13). 

Rev.:  Alexander,  naked,  sitting  to  left  on  heap  of  weapons  and  armor.  Behind 
him,  Boukephalos  with  a saddlecloth  made  of  panther  skin.  On  both  left  and 
right  a (beardless?)  warrior  in  full  armor  with  Attic  helmet,  spear,  and  shield. 
The  one  on  the  left  is  carrying  his  spear  over  his  shoulder,  the  one  on  the  right 
places  its  foot  on  the  ground;  above,  BACIAEQN;  in  exergue,  (DIAinnON. 
Dressel  (1904,  53, 69)  and  Toynbee  (1944, 70):  Alexander  and  his  two  ancestors 
Philip  I and  II.  Head  p.  241:  These  two  rather  than  Emperor  Philip  the  Arab  and 
his  son. 

H Aboukir.  Lisbon.  Museu  Calouste  Gulbenkian  Inv.  2429.  c.  46  mm  [Dressel; 
Savio;  Bernardi];  52.04  g,  46  mm  [Peixoto  Cabral];  12  h. 

References : Svoronos  pi.  10.3;  Bernardi  p.  83,  no.  9,  pi.  3.9;  Savio  pp.  79-80  H, 
pi.  A 5 [obv.,  ex  coll.  Sinadina,  Alexandria];  Peixoto  Cabral  [ex  coll.  Pierpont 
Morgan];  Dressel  p.  13  H,  pi.  1 H [obv.]. 

Obv.:  As  B.  (Dressel  p.  13;  Same  die  as  B.  Bernardi  p.  83;  Savio  p.  80:  different 
dimensions,  hence  two  dies). 

Rev.:  Alexander  with  diadem  on  horse  to  right.  In  his  right  hand,  a spear  point- 
ing at  warrior  wearing  a Phrygian  helmet  lying  on  the  ground,  carrying  a shield, 
right  arm  raised.  On  left,  BACI-AEVC;  above,  AAEEANAPOC. 

I Aboukir.  Lisbon.  Museu  Calouste  Gulbenkian  Inv.  2425. 105.75  or  106  g,  57.50 
mm  [Savio;  Dressel  14  n.  1];  105  g,  57  mm  [Bernardi];  105.97  g.  58  mm  [Peix- 
oto Cabral];  11  h. 

References:  Svoronos  pi.  10.2;  Bernardi  p.  83  no.  8;  Savio  p.  80  I [ex  coll.  Vinga, 
Alexandria];  Peixoto  Cabral  [ex  coll.  James  Loeb];  Dressel  p.  14  I. 

Obv.:  As  B,  same  die. 

Rev.:  As  B,  same  die  (both  Dressel  p.  14  and  Bernardi  p.  83  “probalimente”). 

K Aboukir.  Lisbon.  Museu  Calouste  Gulbenkian  Inv.  2430. 70.50  g,  58  mm  [Dres- 
sel; Bernardi;  Savio];  70.68  g,  57  mm  [Peixoto  Cabral];  12  h. 

References:  Svoronos  pi.  1 1.2;  Bernardi  p.  83  no.  1 1 pi.  4.1 1;  Savio  p.  80  K [ex  coll. 
Edde,  Alexandria];  Peixoto  Cabral  [ex  coll.  Pierpont  Morgan];  Dressel  p.  14  K. 
Obv.:  As  C,  same  die  (Dressel  p.  14;  Bernardi  p.  83  “forse  lo  stesso  conio”). 
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Rev.:  Nereid  riding  on  a sea-centaur  to  right,  who  carries  a trident  over  his 
shoulder  and  holds  in  his  left  hand  a fish.  Amid  the  waves  four  dolphins. 
Prototype  of  Rev.:  Cameo  in  Florence  ( LIMC  VIII  no.  58,  s.  v.  Tritones  pi.  52); 
Bruneau  and  Vatin  (1964),  p.  263,  fig.  6 (Triton  and  tritoness). 

L Aboukir.  Baltimore.  Walters  Art  Museum  Inv.  59.1.  96.566  g,  12  h[Museum] 
96.65  g,  53-55  mm  [Dressel;  Savio];  96.65  g,  55  mm  [Bernardi];  95  g,  54  mm 
[Cat.  Search  for  Alexander]. 

References:  Svoronos  pi.  11.3;  Bernardi  p.  83,  no.  12,  pi.  4.12;  Savio  p.  80  L [ex 
coll.  Kyticas,  Cairo];  Dressel  p.  14  L,  pl.  4.10  [rev.];  Cat.  Search  for  Alexander 
pp.  103-104,  no.  11,  with  ill.  and  pi.  5;  Cat.  Alexander  p.  33,  no.  12,  with  ill.; 
Amold-Biucchi  (2006),  32-33,  with  ill. 

Obv.:  As  C and  K,  same  die  (Dressel  p.  14). 

Rev.:  Alexander,  cuirassed  and  bareheaded,  wearing  a chlamys  and  carrying  a 
shield  and  spear  in  his  left  hand  riding  in  a four-horse  chariot.  Chariot  deco- 
rated with  garlands  and  its  center  with  unidentified  group  or  figure  (Achilles 
and  Patroklos?  See  Vermeule  [1982],  64).  In  Alexander’s  right  hand,  an  Attic 
helmet.  To  his  right,  Nike  to  left  crowning  Alexander.  On  the  right,  a beard- 
ed warrior  in  armor  with  spear  and  round  shield  in  his  left  hand  and  a palm 
branch  in  his  right  turned  right.  On  the  left,  a female  figure  (her  breast  uncov- 
ered) with  spear  in  her  right  hand  and  palm  branch  in  her  left.  Both  figures  are 
looking  inward.  Of  the  four  horses,  each  pair  is  looking  outward.  In  exergue, 
AAEIANAPOV;  above,  BACI-AEOC.  For  prototype,  see  Dressel  pp.  14-15,  n.  3 
and  pi.  4.9;  Cat.  Alexander  p.  104  (Ares,  Roma/Virtus). 

M Aboukir.  Lisbon.  Museu  Calouste  Gulbenkian  Inv.  2431. 77.25  g,  55  mm  [Dres- 
sel; Savio];  77  g,  55  mm  [Bernardi];  77.47  g,  52  mm  [Peixoto  Cabral];  12  h. 
References:  Svoronos  pi.  12.1;  Bernardi  p.  84,  no.  13.  pl-  5.13;  Savio  pp.  80-81 
M [ex  coll.  Edde,  ex  coll.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan];  Peixoto  Cabral  [ex  coll.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan];  Dressel  pp.  15-16  M,  pl.  3.3;  LIMC  II  (1984),  s.  v.  “Athena,”  pp. 
1083-1084,  no.  131,  pl.  793. 

Obv.:  Cuirassed  bust  of  Alexander  with  shield  and  Attic  helmet  (no  cheek  pieces) 
seen  from  the  front  to  right.  Head  turned  upward.  On  the  breastplate,  a repre- 
sentation of  Alexander  with  spear  in  his  right  hand  and  sword  (parazonium ) 
sitting  on  heap  of  weapons  to  right.  (Dressel  p.  15,  n.  2 compares  with  coinage 
of  koinon).  On  left  side,  Nike  crowning  Alexander  with  palm  branch  and  on 
the  right  another  crowning  female  figure  to  right  with  wand/sword  (?)  in  her 
left  hand  (Dressel  p.  15,  Arete?).  On  the  helmet,  a cavalry  battle  is  represented. 
Compare  Dressel  p.  15,  n.  1;  illustrated  by  Fuhrmann  (1931),  84-86,  pl.  4a: 
Horseman  on  left  in  Greek  armor,  the  one  on  the  right  in  blouse,  trousers,  and 
wearing  a tiara. 
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Rev.:  Athena  wearing  a chiton  with  aegis  standing  to  right,  a spear  is  held  di- 
agonally down  with  her  left  hand.  She  is  wearing  an  Attic  helmet  (again  without 
cheek  pieces).  In  her  right  hand  she  holds  a Corinthian  helmet,  which  is  deco- 
rated with  the  figure  of  a horse  (?)  and  possibly  its  rider,  too  (Dressel  pp.  1 5-16, 
n.  3).  On  the  ground,  a coiled  serpent  to  the  right.  Behind  Athena,  a profiled 
column,  on  its  top,  an  owl  to  the  right.  On  the  column,  an  inscription  in  three 
lines:  OAVM/niA/AOC.  On  the  left  side,  an  olive  tree. 

N Aboukir.  Lisbon.  Museu  Calouste  Gulbenkian  Inv.  2432. 48  g,  48  mm  [Dressel; 
Bernardi;  Savio];  47.89  g,  47  mm  [Peixoto  Cabral];  12  h. 

References:  Svoronos  pi.  12.2;  Bernardi  p.  84,  no.  14,  pi.  5.14;  Savio  p.  81  N [ex 
coll.  Edd£,  Alexandria];  Peixoto  Cabral  [ex  coll.  Pierpont  Morgan];  Dressel  pp. 
16-17  N,  pi.  4. 12  [obv.]. 

Obv.:  As  M,  but  variations  in  physiognomy  and  generally  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions. On  helmet,  representation  of  Ganymede  with  eagle  of  Zeus  to  right.  Al- 
exander (Dressel  p.  16;  Bernardi  p.  84),  male  (Savio  p.  81).  Helmet  decorated 
with  a serpent.  Breastplate  with  scene  as  on  Dressel  M,  but  of  poor  conserva- 
tion and  struck  less  precisely. 

Rev.:  Nereid,  to  right,  riding  on  a ketos  to  the  left.  With  her  left  hand  she  holds  a 
garment  above  herself  and  in  her  right  an  unidentified  object,  possibly  a seashell. 

O Aboukir.  Lisbon.  Museu  Calouste  Gulbenkian  Inv.  2434.  49  g,  46  mm  [Dressel; 
Bernardi;  Savio];  48.89  g,  46  mm  [Peixoto  Cabral];  12  h. 
f?e/ere«ces:SvoronospLi2.3;Bernardipp.84-85,no.i6,pl.6.i6;Saviop.8iO[excoll. 
Edd^,  Alexandria] ; PeixotoCabral  [ex  coll.  PierpontMorgan]  ;Dresselpp.  1 7- 1 80. 
Obv.:  Female  bust,  draped  and  veiled  to  right.  At  outer  right,  a wand  around 
which  a serpent  is  coiled.  Olympias  (Bernardi  p.  84),  possibly  Olympias  (Dres- 
sel p.  17,  n.  3),  female  (Savio  p.  81). 

Rev.:  Athena  wearing  peplos,  aegis,  and  Corinthian  helmet  sitting  on  throne 
to  left.  Her  right  hand  holds  bowl  ( phiale ) offering  food  to  a serpent,  which  is 
coiled  in  an  olive  tree  left.  Left  hand  of  Athena  on  back  of  throne.  On  right,  B - 
ACIAEOC;  on  left,  AAEEANAPOV. 

P Aboukir.  Lisbon.  Museu  Calouste  Gulbenkian  Inv.  2435.  48  g,  47  mm  [Dressel; 
Bernardi;  Savio];  58.07  g,  46  mm  [Peixoto  Cabral];  11  h. 

References:  Svoronos  pi.  12.4;  Bernardi  p.  85,  no.  17;  Savio  p.  81  P [ex.  coll. 
Edd£,  Alexandria];  Peixoto  Cabral  [ex  coll.  Pierpont  Morgan];  Dressel  p.  18  P. 
Obv.:  As  O,  same  die  (Dressel  p.  18;  Bernardi  p.  85,  “forse”). 

Rev.:  Perseus  with  harpa  leading  Andromeda,  who  wears  a coat,  away  from 
the  rocks,  where  she  had  been  held,  down  to  the  right.  In  front,  the  dead  beast 
(ketos),  on  the  right,  Eros  with  his  bow  to  the  left. 
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Q Aboukir.  Thessalonika.  Archaeological  Museum  Inv.  M0  4304.  c.  57  mm  [Dres- 
sel;  Savio];  120.06  g,  59  mm  [M  & M;  Bernardi];  57  mm,  62  g,  thickness  8 mm 
[Cat.  Rome]  58  mm,  120.06  g,  thickness  8 mm  [Museum]  die  axis  ? 

References:  Svoronos  pi.  13.2;  Monnaies  et  M^dailles,  Basel  Auction  25, 17  Nov. 
1962,  p.  40,  no.  732,  pi.  18  [ex  Nahman,  Cairo;  ex  Pierpont  Morgan];  Bernardi 
p.  85,  no.  18,  pi.  6.18;  Vermeule  (1982,  p.  62,  with  n.  10);  Savio  p.  82  Q;  Kot- 
taridou  and  de  Vito,  p.  204,  no.  4,  with  ill.;  Dressel  p.  19  Q [1902  with  Nahman, 
Cairo,  present  owner  unknown]. 

Obv.:  Bust  of  a woman  in  three-quarter  view  to  the  right.  She  is  wearing  a dia- 
dem and  has  her  head  pardy  veiled.  Her  left  hand  is  lifting  the  veil. 

Olympias  [Bernardi  p.  85;  Savio  p.  82].  Most  probably  Olympias  (Dressel  p.  19, 
n.  1). 

Rev.:  As  D,  same  die  (Dressel  p.  19;  Bernardi  p.  85  “forse”). 

R Aboukir.  Baltimore.  Walters  Art  Museum  Inv.  59.2.  63.746  g,  11  h [Museum] 
63.82  g,  54-54.5  mm  [Dressel;  Savio],  63  g,  54  mm  [Bernardi],  62  g,  54  mm 
[Cat.  Search  for  Alexander]. 

References:  Svoronos  pi.  13.3;  Bernardi  p.  85,  no.  19,  pi.  6.19;  Cat.  Search  for 
Alexander  p.  103,  no.  10,  with  ill.  and  pi.  5;  Savio  p.  82  R [ex  coll.  Kyticas,  Cairo, 
now  Baltimore];  Dressel  p.  19  R;  Cat.  Alexander  p.  34,  no.  13,  with  ill. 

Obv.:  As  Q,  same  die. 

Rev.:  As  K,  same  dies  (both  Dressel  p.  19;  Bernardi  p.  85  “forse”). 

S Aboukir.  Lisbon.  Museu  Calouste  Gulbenkian  Inv.  2433. 69.50  g,  59  mm  [Dres- 
sel; Bernardi;  Savio];  69.42  g,  57  mm  [Peixoto  Cabral];  12  h. 

References:  Svoronos  pi.  14.2;  Bernardi  p.  85,  no.  21,  pi.  7.21  [uncertain  whether 
obv.  of  Dressel  S or  R illustrated];  Savio  p.  82  S [ex  coll.  Edd£,  Alexandria]; 
Peixoto  Cabral  [ex  coll.  Pierpont  Morgan];  Dressel  pp.  19-20  S. 

Obv.:  Nearly  identical  to  E.  According  to  Dressel  p.  19  same  die,  Bernardi  p. 
86,  n.  6 righdy  points  at  differences  in  the  angle  the  spear  is  held.  Here  it  is  in 
contrast  to  E nearly  horizontal.  Portrait  with  moustache.  Relief  worn,  but  rep- 
resentation of  whiskers  is  possible. 

Rev.:  As  K,  same  die  (Dressel  p.  19;  Bernardi  p.  86  “forse”). 

T Aboukir.  Baltimore.  Walters  Art  Museum  Inv.  59.3.  71.671  g,  11  h [Museum] 
7i-75  g.  57  mm  [Dressel;  Savio];  71  g,  57  mm  [Bernardi];  70  g,  57  mm  [Cat. 
Search  for  Alexander ]. 

References:  Svoronos  pi.  14.1;  Bernardi  p.  85,  no.  20,  pi.  7.20;  Cat.  Search  for 
Alexander  p.  1 1 5,  no.  33,  with  fig.;  Savio  p.  83  T [ex  coll.  Kyticas,  Cairo];  Dressel 
p.  20  T;  Cat.  Alexander  p.  35,  no.  14,  with  fig. 
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Obv.:  Cuirassed  and  laureate  bust  of  Caracalla  with  paludamentum , round 
shield  and  spear  seen  from  the  back  to  left.  Moustache  and  whiskers.  Shield 
decorated  with  Nike  in  biga,  left. 

Rev.:  Alexander,  diademed,  in  short  garment  with  spear  to  right  defending 
himself  against  boar  attacking  from  the  left.  Top  left,  a dog  joining  the  scene. 
On  left,  BACIAEVC;  above,  AAEEANAPOC. 

U Aboukir.  Lisbon.  Museu  Calouste  Gulbenkian  Inv.  2427. 47.5  or  47.75  g,  41  mm 
[Dressel;  Savio];  47.45  g,  41  mm  [Bemardi];  47.61  g,  40  mm  [Peixoto  Cabral); 
12  h. 

References:  Svoronos  pi.  14.4;  Bemardi  p.  86,  no.  23,  pi.  7.23;  Savio  p.  83  U 
[ex  coll.  Vinga,  Alexandria,  now  Lisbon);  Peixoto  Cabral  [ex  coll.  )ames  Loeb); 
Dressel  p.  20  U. 

Obv.:  Laureate  head  of  Apollo  to  left,  in  left  field,  a laurel  branch. 

Rev.:  As  E,  same  die  (Dressel  p.  20;  Bernardi  p.  86  “forse”). 

Athens.  National  Numismatic  Museum.  From  Setta  in  Euboia  in  1964.  Mounted 
32.1  g,  without  21.7  g,  without  33  mm  [Archaiologikon  Deltion  1964;  Savio; 
Bernardi;  Jenkins). 

References:  I.  R.  Christodulopoulos,  Archaiologikon  Deltion  19  (1964),  15  with 
fig.;  Touratsoglou  (2000,  79);  G.  Daux,  BCH  88  (1964),  690;  N.  Kaltsas,  ed.. 
Agon.  Cat.  Athens  (2004),  68-69,  figs.  4-5;  E.  Glytsi  in  Cat.  Athens  (2004),  12, 
fig.  1 (rev.);  Bernardi  pp.  86,  89;  Savio  pp.  95-96  P;  M.  R.  Jenkins,  AAA  19 
(1986),  114-118. 

Obv.:  Cuirassed  bust  of  Alexander  with  coat  in  three-quarter  view  to  the  left. 
He  wears  a crested  Attic  helmet  with  small  cheek  pieces.  Helmet  decorated  with 
representation  of  Pegasos  (?)  and  the  neck  cover  with  a star.  Center  protection 
of  helmet  bears  a small  ornament  (or  horse/griffin?). 

Rev.:  Nike  to  right,  writing  BA/CIA/E(o<;)  on  round  shield  placed  on  a cippus. 
First  line  of  inscription  is  followed  by  an  empty  one  before  legend  continues 
with  letters  CIA  and  last  line  with  letter  E.  Thus  the  positioning  of  letters  leaves 
no  space  for  complete  title.  On  right,  AAEEAN  (E  square);  on  left,  APOY. 

The  condition  of  this  medallion  raises  serious  doubts  about  its  authenticity:  the 
surface  is  quite  uneven  and  is  characterized  by  tiny  porous  cavities  uncommon  in 
struck  flans  but  familiar  from  casts.  In  addition,  circular  lines  appear  concentri- 
cally, in  contrast  to  the  ones  on  the  pieces  from  Aboukir;  there  are  no  traces  of 
hammering  on  the  flan.  In  contrast  to  the  iconography  of  the  Alexander  wearing 
a helmet  known  from  the  medallions  from  Aboukir  and  the  coins  of  the  Mace- 
donian koinon,  this  piece  shows  his  frontal  locks  heavily  displaced  despite  the 
helmet,  and  the  helmet  itself  is  equipped  with  cheek  pieces.  Also,  the  whole  area 
between  cheek  piece,  neck  cover,  and  transition  to  helmet  around  the  temples  is 
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represented  rather  uninspiringly,  which  leaves  open  the  question  of  whether  the 
“engraver”  actually  knew  what  it  was  he  intended  to  depict.  Bernardi  (1970,  89) 
tells  the  rather  colorful  story  of  a former  Turkish  slave  from  Greece  having  been 
given  this  piece  by  her  lover. 

Cambridge,  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  21.41  g,  36  mm  [AMNG;  Savio];  21.42  g,  12  h 
[ SNG ].  Bought  in  Serres,  Greece,  by  W.  M.  Leake  before  1815  [AMNG-,  Savio, 
SNG ];  21.44  g,  37  mm,  12  h. 

References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  875,  pi.  4.1;  Toynbee  (1944),  no.  5,  pi.  3.5;  SNG  GB 
IV  3,  no.  2351,  pi.  43;  Savio  p.  90  a;  P.  Moreno,  Cat.  Rome  (1995),  177,  fig.  4.23.1 
[erroneously  “Paris,  from  Tarsos,”  relates  motif  with  Lysippian  prototype,  com- 
pare base  from  Messene];  Vermeule  (1982),  p.  63,  n.  11,  p.  69. 

Obv.:  Head  of  Athena  with  Corinthian  helmet  to  left.  Helmet  decorated  with 
serpent  (following  the  example  of  Alexander’s  lifetime  gold  coinage). 

Rev.:  Horseman  in  armor  wearing  coat  and  boots  to  right  fighting  a lion  with  his 
spear.  Pantherskin  as  saddlecloth.  On  left,  A-AEE  (E  round);  above,  AN-APOC. 
In  front  of  the  horse’s  neck,  traces  of  another  hoof  and  behind  the  animal,  traces 
of  a mane.  Close  to  right  leading  hoof,  three  lines  in  relief.  Above  the  A of  the 
legend  on  top,  another  letter  A lacking  the  horizontal  bar. 

This  suggets  at  least  two  strikes  on  this  flan.  The  traces  left  and  their  position 
hint  at  a representation  of  this  reverse,  which  showed  Alexander  as  victor  on  his 
rearing  mount.  Compare  Dressel  H in  Lisbon,  but  of  much  smaller  dimensions. 

Coll.  J.  Spier.  From  Asia  minor  [Vermeule  (1982),  p.  71].  Rolled  fragment  (1/3— 
1/2)  of  size  of  “regular”  Aboukir  medallion. 

References:  Vermeule  (1982),  71,  pi.  8;  1986,  22-23,  fig.  25. 

Obv.:  Bust  of  Athena  Parthenos  to  right. 

Rev.:  Nike  with  palm  branch  in  quadriga  to  right.  AAEIANAPO[?]. 

Smaller  Medallions  Struck  (unless  stated  otherwise)  in  Gold 

1 London.  British  Museum.  1.88  g,  10  mm  [AMNG];  1.86  g,  11  mm,  3 h. 
References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  881;  BMC  Macedonia  p.  21,  no.  93. 

Obv.:  Diademed  head  of  Alexander  (long  hair)  to  right. 

Rev.:  Lion  to  left. 

2 London.  British  Museum.  6.96  g,  21  mm  [AMNG];  6.89  g,  22  mm. 

From  Tarsos? 

References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  882;  Wroth,  pp.  99-100,  pi.  10, 6 [talisman  or  amu- 
let, allegedly  from  Tarsos  hoard];  Montagu  Sale  March  1897,  lot  118. 

Obv.:  Diademed  head  of  Alexander  (long  hair)  to  right. 

No  reverse  image. 
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3 Berlin.  Miinzkabinett.  Acc.  1900  Imhoof-Blumer.  0.8  g [AMNG];  0.83,  g,  1 5 mm. 
References:  AMNG  III  i,  no.  883. 

Obv.:  Diademed  head  of  Alexander  (long  hair)  to  right. 

No  reverse  image  (flat). 

Metal  analysis:  Obv.  84.7%  AV,  13.7%  AR,  1.6%  CU;  Rev.  84.3%  AV,  13.1%  AR, 
2.6%  CU  (error  margin  3 resp.  4%  for  AV  and  AR,  CU  on  obv.  12%,  rev.  10%). 

4 Oxford.  Ashmolean  Museum.  2.36  g,  17  mm,  12  h [Hess-Leu];  2.36  g,  12  h 
[SNG];  2.36  g,  18  mm,  12  h [Ars  Classical . 

References:  Ars  Classica,  Auction  17,  3 Oct.  1934,  Luzern,  p.  22,  no.  413,  pi.  13 
[similar  to  pieces  from  Aboukir  and  Tarsos];  Hess-Leu  Luzern/Zurich,  Auction 
16  April  1957,  no.  163,  pi.  6 [from  Aboukir  hoard,  Severan  period);  Vermeule 
(1982),  63,  n.  12;  Savio  p.  97  y,  pi.  C 2 [Rev.];  SNG  GB  V 3,  no.  3311,  pi.  68. 
Obv.:  Diademed  head  of  Alexander  (long  hair)  to  right. 

Rev.:  Cista  mystica  with  coiled  serpent.  On  left,  OAVM;  right,  niAAOC. 

5 London.  British  Museum.  2.73  g,  17  mm  [AMNG];  2.74  g,  18  mm,  12  h. 
References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  877,  pi.  4,  2;  BMC  Macedonia  p.  21,  no.  92  with 
drawing. 

Obv.:  Diademed  head  of  Alexander  (with  flying  hair,  but  style  unlike  the  type  of 
the  koinon)  to  left. 

Rev:  Lion  to  right.  On  top,  AAEIA  (E  round);  in  exergue,  NAPOV. 

6 Present  location  unknown.  20  mm  [AMNG]. 

References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  876;  Haverkamp,  pi.  18, 9. 

Obv.:  Cuirassed  and  diademed  bust  of  Alexander  with  coat  seen  from  the  front 
to  right. 

Rev:  Lion  to  right.  On  top,  AAEEAN  (E  round);  in  exergue,  APOY. 

References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  876  compares  with  koinon  coin,  e.g.,  no.  808. 

7 Whereabouts  unknown.  Coll.  Six.  1.76  g,  13  mm  [AMNG];  Pressed? 

References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  884;  Gu^pin,  pp.  315,  317,  fig.  13. 

Obv:  Cuirassed  and  diademed  bust  of  Alexander  with  coat  seen  from  the  back 
to  the  left.  At  his  left  shoulder,  a shield;  in  his  covered  right  hand,  a spear. 

No  reverse  image. 

References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  884  compares  with  coins  of  the  koinon,  e.g.,  no.  405 
= 406  = 407, 1.2.  Inferior  style  uncommon  with  pieces  above. 

8 Whereabouts  unknown,  1905  in  trade.  2.38  g,  13  mm. 

References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  878. 

Obv.:  Head  of  Herakles  with  lions  skin  to  right. 

Rev:  Lion  to  right.  On  top,  AAEIAN;  in  exergue,  APOY. 
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9 London,  British  Museum.  1.17  g,  9 mm  [AMNG];  9 h. 

References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  879,  pi.  4, 10;  BMC  Macedonia  p.  21,  no.  94  with 
drawing. 

Obv.:  Bust  of  youthful  Herakles  (rather  than  Severus  Alexander,  even  less  prob- 
able Elagabalus?)  seen  from  the  front  to  right.  He  is  laureate  and  wears  a lion’s 
skin  around  his  neck. 

.Rev.:  Lion  to  right.  On  top,  AAEIA[N];  in  exergue,  APOY. 

10  London.  British  Museum  Inv.  1880.6.1.8. 1.49  g,  11  mm,  12  h. 

Bought  from  S.  Sava  coll,  together  with  twenty-seven  coins  mostly  from  the 
Troad. 

References:  BMC  Troad  p.  12,  no.  37  (time  of  Caracalla);  Vermeule  (1982),  65, 
n.  15. 

Obv.:  Head  of  Herakles  with  lion’s  skin  right. 

Rev.:  Grazing  horse  to  right;  faded  inscription  below  reads,  AAEIANAPOV. 

11  Berlin.  Miinzkabinett.  Acc.  1910/648.  5.31  g,  25  mm  with  loop,  22  mm  without 
loop,  12  h. 

From  Prince  Michael  Obolensky  coll.  Allegedly  found  in  Russia. 

References:  De  Koehne  (1957),  174,  pi.  12.1. 

Obv.:  Head  of  Herakles  with  lion’s  skin  to  right. 

Rev.:  She-wolf  suckling  twins.  A-AE-EANAP-OV  (retrograde,  E round),  above 
two  busts  (left  male  radiate,  right  one  worn:  Sol  and  Luna  [?],  less  likely  em- 
peror and  empress). 

Already  with  loop  when  acquired  by  Berlin,  but  not  as  recorded  in  1857. 

12  Veria.  Museum  (?).  Grave  find  (grave  A)  of  third  century  AD  in  ancient  Beroia, 
Makedonia.  22  mm. 

References:  Touratsoglou,  ADelt  24  (1969),  313-315,  pi.  328  b;  Touratsoglou 
(2000, 79).  Pressed? 

Obv.:  Head  of  Alexander  with  ram’s  horn  to  left. 

Rev.:  Cista  mystica  with  coiled  serpent. 

Inferior  style,  sheet  metal. 

13  Berlin.  Miinzkabinett  Acc.  1875/98. 1.15  g,  10  mm,  12  h. 

“From  Makedonia”  (Sallet  1876). 

References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  880  [not  authentic];  Dressel  p.  32,  with  n.  2 [au- 
thentic]; Gaebler,  p.  13  [no  remark];  von  Sallet,  pp.  56-57  with  drawing  [au- 
thentic, from  Makedonia]. 

Obv.:  Diademed  (?)  and  veiled  head  of  Olympias  to  right. 

Rev.:  Coiled  serpent  to  left.  On  top,  OAYM;  below,  niAA[OC]. 

Holed  (obv.  12  h). 
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Metal  analysis:  98.6%  AV,  1%  AR,  0.4%  CU  (error  margin  3 resp.  25  resp.  40%). 
Uncommonly  high  fineness,  but  see  also  Gaebler  in  AMNG  III,  no.  880. 

14  Whereabouts  unknown.  1.62  g. 

AV  sheet  with  bust  of  “Olympias,”  veiled,  to  left,  from  “Byzantine”  (actually 
second  to  third  century  AD)  grave  at  the  Academy  of  Plato  at  Athens. 
References:  E.  Varoucha-Christoudoulopoulou,  ADelt  19  (1964),  15,  pi.  4.66; 
Daux,  p.  690,  fig.  14;  F.  Stauropoullos,  Praktika  (1963),  p.  22,  pi.  20  a;  Alfoldi 
(1990),  85-86.pl.  245.8. 

Smaller  Medallions  (Struck)  in  Silver 

15  Frankfurt  am  Main?  2.18  g,  16  mm. 

References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  885. 

Obv.:  Diademed  head  of  Alexander  (floating  hair)  to  right. 

Rev.:  Athena  sitting  left,  holding  Nike  in  her  right  hand,  on  right  side  a spear 
with  point  downward,  and  a shield  next  to  her  throne.  On  left,  AA-EEANA  (E 
round);  in  exergue,  -POV. 

Damaged. 

References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  885  suggests  coins  of  Lysimachos  with  Athena  Ni- 
kephoros as  prototype  for  reverse.  Recent  inquiries  show  that  this  piece  is  not 
in  the  museum  there. 

16  Gotha.  1.13  g,  12  mm. 

References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  886,  pi.  4.5. 

Obv.:  Diademed  head  of  Alexander  (floating  hair)  to  right. 

Rev.:  Winged  Eros  riding  a lion  to  right,  his  right  hand  raised.  In  exergue, 
AAEEANAPOY  (last  two  letters  in  ligature). 

Damaged. 

17  Oxford.  Ashmolean  Museum.  1.35  g,  13  mm  [AMNG];  1.35  g,  6 h [ SNG ];  1.35  g, 
12  mm,  6 h. 

References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  887,  pi.  4.3;  SNG  GB  V 3,  no.  3312,  pi.  68. 

Obv.:  Diademed  head  of  Alexander  (long  hair)  with  ram’s  horn  to  left. 

Rev.:  Lion  to  right.  On  top,  AAEEAN;  in  exergue,  APOV. 

18  Paris.  Cabinet  des  Medailles  Inv.  FG  1119. 1.08  g,  12  mm,  12  h. 

References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  888. 

Obv.:  Diademed  head  of  Alexander  (long  hair)  with  ram’s  horn  to  left. 

Rev.:  Lion  to  right.  On  top,  AAEEA;  in  exergue,  NAPOtV]. 

Damaged. 

19  Paris.  Cabinet  des  Medailles  Inv.  FG  1118. 1.19  g,  12  mm,  12  h. 

References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  889,  pi.  4.4. 
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Obv.:  Diademed  head  of  Alexander  (long  hair)  with  ram’s  horn  to  right. 

Rev.:  Lion  to  right.  On  top,  AAEIAN  (E  round);  in  exergue,  APOV. 

20  Copenhagen.  National  Museum.  0.9  g,  12  mm  [AMNG];  0.9  g,  12  mm,  12  h 
[SNG]. 

References : AMNG  III  1,  no.  890;  SNG  Copenhagen  no.  1381,  pi.  36. 

Obv.:  Diademed  head  of  Alexander  (long  hair)  with  ram’s  horn  to  right. 

Rev.:  Lion  to  right;  in  exergue,  AAEEANAPO[V]. 

Damaged. 

21  London.  British  Museum  Inv.  1910.11-4.73  Ready.  1.60  g,  12  mm,  4 h. 

Obv.:  Diademed  head  of  Alexander  (long  hair)  with  ram’s  horn  to  right. 

Rev:  Bowcase,  below  bow;  in  center,  AAEEANAPOV. 

22  London.  British  Museum.  1.05  g,  12  mm  [AMNG];  1.04  g,  11  mm,  2 h. 
References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  891;  BMC  Macedonia  p.  22,  no.  97. 

Obv.:  Diademed  head  of  Alexander  (long  hair)  to  right. 

Rev:  Lion  to  right.  On  top,  AAE  (E  round);  in  exergue,  EANAPOV. 

23  Berlin.  Miinzkabinett.  Acc.  1900  Imhoof-Blumer.  0.88  g,  12  mm  [AMNG]; 
0.87  g,  12  mm,  1 h. 

References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  892. 

Obv.:  Diademed  head  of  Alexander  (long  hair)  to  right. 

Rev:  Lion  to  right.  On  top,  AAEI[A];  in  exergue,  NA[POV]. 

Damaged,  “inferior  style”  {AMNG). 

24  Berlin.  Miinzkabinett.  Acc.  1900  Imhoof-Blumer.  1.05  g,  11  mm  [AMNG];  6 h. 
References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  893. 

Obv.:  Diademed  head  of  Alexander  (long  hair)  to  right. 

Rev:  Lion  to  right.  On  top,  AAEE[AN];  in  exergue,  APOV. 

Damaged. 

25  Gotha.  0.76  g,  10  mm. 

References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  894. 

Obv.:  Diademed  head  of  Alexander  (long  hair)  to  right. 

Rev:  Lion  to  right.  On  top,  AAEEAN;  in  exergue,  AP[OV]. 

Damaged. 

26  Paris.  Cabinet  des  M6dailles  Inv.  FG  1117. 1.22  g,  12  mm,  1 h. 

References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  899  pi.  4.6. 

Obv:  Diademed  head  of  Alexander  (long  hair)  to  right. 

Rev.:  Lion  to  right. 

Damaged. 
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27  Glasgow.  Hunter  Coin  Cabinet.  0.59  g,  11  mm  [AMNG];  0.59  g,  11  mm,  9 h 
[SNG]. 

References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  900.1,  pi.  4.7;  McDonald,  p.  357,  no.  3,  pi.  24.16; 
SNG  GBXIIi.no.  755- 

Obv.:  Diademed  head  of  Alexander  (long  hair)  to  right. 

Rev.:  Lion  to  right. 

For  a forgery,  see  McDonald,  I 3,  p.  57,  no.  2,  pi.  24.15;  SNG  GB  XII  1,  no.  756. 

28  St.  Petersburg.  0.65  g,  11  mm. 

References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  900,  2. 

Obv.:  Diademed  head  of  Alexander  (long  hair)  to  right. 

Rev.:  Lion  to  right. 

29  London.  British  Museum.  0.95  g,  13  mm  [AMNG];  0.94  g,  14  mm,  12  h. 
References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  902;  BMC  Macedonia  p.  22  no.  96. 

Obv.:  Diademed  head  of  Alexander  (long  hair)  to  right. 

Rev.:  Lion  to  left. 

30  London.  British  Museum.  1.7  g,  13  mm  [AMNG]-,  1.68  g,  13  mm,  12  h. 
References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  895;  BMC  Macedonia  p.  21,  no.  95. 

Obv.:  Head  of  Herakles  with  lion’s  skin  to  right. 

Rev.:  Lion  to  right.  On  top,  AAEEA;  in  exergue,  NAPOY. 

3 1 Paris.  Cabinet  des  M6dailles  Inv.  FG  1 1 16. 0.62  g,  12  mm  [AMNG];  10  mm,  12  h. 
References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  896. 

Obv.:  Head  of  Herakles  with  lion’s  skin  to  right. 

Rev.:  Lion  to  right.  On  top,  [AAJEEAN;  in  exergue,  APOY. 

Damaged. 

32  Berlin.  Munzkabinett.  Acc.  1900  Imhoof-Blumer.  0.9  g,  11  mm  [AMNG];  12  h. 
References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  897,  pi.  4.9. 

Obv.:  Head  of  Herakles  with  lion’s  skin  to  right. 

Rev.:  Lion  to  right.  In  exergue,  AAEEANAP. 

33  Berlin.  Munzkabinett.  Acc.  1875  Prokesch-Osten.  0.78  g,  1 1 mm  [AMNG];  12  h. 
References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  901.1. 

Obv.:  Head  of  Herakles  with  lion’s  skin  to  right. 

Rev.:  Lion  to  right. 

34  Berlin.  Acc.  1875/10.  0.62  g,  11  mm  [AMNG];  9 h. 

Purchased  from  Mr.  Lambros. 

References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  901.2,  pi.  4.8. 

Obv.:  Head  of  Herakles  with  lion’s  skin  to  right. 

Rev.:  Lion  to  right. 
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35  Paris.  Cabinet  des  M6dailles  Inv.  H.S.  R 4360. 1.77  g,  15  mm,  12  h. 

Obv.:  Head  of  Herakles  with  lion’s  skin  to  right. 

Rev.:  Lion  to  right. 

Damaged. 

36  London.  British  Museum  Inv.  1922.10-20.60  Spink  (ex  H.  Weber).  0.73  g, 
10  mm,  6 h. 

Obv.:  Head  of  Herakles  with  lion’s  skin  to  right. 

Rev.:  Lion  to  right.  On  top,  AAE  (E  round);  below,  IANAPO[V]. 

37  Paris.  Cabinet  des  M^dailles  Inv.  FG  1053. 0.96  g,  10  mm,  1 h. 

References:  AMNG  III  1,  no.  898. 

Obv.:  Head  of  Herakles  with  lion’s  skin  to  right. 

Rev.:  Bow,  below  club,  at  top  thunderbolt.  On  top,  AAEEAN;  below,  APOV. 

In  contrast  to  Alexander’s  own  coinage,  the  reverse  lacks  a bowcase.  Compare 
Price  (1991),  nos.  3590-3591,  3886-3887,  4012-4016  (all  half-obols  of  differ- 
ing mean  weight  c.  0.3  g).  See  also  forgeries,  nos.  F 109-110,  pi.  156. 

38  Paris.  Cabinet  des  Medailles  Inv.  FG  113.  2.25  g,  10  mm,  9 h. 

References:  BMC  p.  12;  Imhoof-Blumer,  p.  465,  no.  36  (2.92  g,  10  mm];  Ch. 
Lenormant,  RevNum  (1856),  41-44,  pi.  1.10  = Mionett  II,  639,  no.  64. 

Obv.:  Laureate  head  of  Alexander  (?)  / Apollo  to  right. 

Rev.:  Grazing  horse  to  right.  [A]AEIA/[NAPOV]  (E  round). 

Another  piece  mentioned  by  Imhoof-Blumer  (465,  post  no.  36),  allegedly  in 
Munich  in  1883,  cannot  be  located  at  the  present  time. 

List  of  Figures 

Fig.  1.  Medallion  Philip  I,  Grueber  BM 

Fig.  2.  AMNG  778.1  helmet 

Fig.  3.  AMNG  813.1  bust 

Fig.  4.  AMNG  816.1  bust/lion 

Fig.  5.  Alexander  as  Herakles/quadriga  Contorniate 

Fig.  6.  Olympias/ Alexander  Contorniate 

Fig.  7.  Olympias/ Alexander  Contorniate,  second  specimen 

Fig.  8.  Caracalla/Olympias  Contorniate 

Fig.  9.  AMNG  367.2  Olympias  on  kline 

Photo  credits 

Dressel  A-E,  fig.  5-8:  © Staatliche  Museen  zu  Berlin  Stiftung  Preussischer  Kul- 
turbesitz,  Miinzkabinett.  Aufnahmen  durch  Lutz-Jurgen  Liibke. 
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Dressel  M (cast),  cat.  3,  n,  13,  23-24,  32-34:  © Staatliche  Museen  zu  Berlin 
Stiftung  Preussischer  Kulturbesitz,  Miinzkabinett.  Aufnahmen  durch  Reinhard 
Sazcewski. 

Dressel  L,  R,  T:  © The  Walters  Art  Museum,  Baltimore. 

Dressel  Q:  © Archaeological  Museum,  Thessaloniki. 

Euboia:  © National  Numismatic  Museum,  Athens, 
cat.  18, 19,  31,  37,  38:  © Cabinet  des  Medailles,  Paris. 

cat.  27:  © Hunter  Coin  Cabinett,  Hunterian  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Glasgow. 
All  remaning  photis:  © the  author 
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“Euboia  Niketerion.”  Athens.  National  Numismatic  Museum. 

Cambridge  Medallion.  Fitzwilliam  Museum. 

Cat.  1.  AMNG  no.  881.  London.  British  Museum. 

Cat.  2.  AMNG  no.  882.  London.  British  Museum. 

Cat.  3.  AMNG  no.  883.  Berlin.  Miinzkabinett. 

Cat.  4.  Oxford.  Ashmolean  Museum,  Heberden  Coin  Room. 
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Cat.  5.  AMNG  no.  877.  London.  British  Museum. 

Cat.  9.  AMNG  no.  879.  London.  British  Museum. 

Cat.  11.  Berlin.  Munzkabinett  Acc.  1910/648. 

Cat.  13.  AMNG  no.  880.  Berlin.  Munzkabinett. 

Cat.  17.  AMNG  no.  887.  Oxford.  Ashmolean  Museum,  Heberden  Coin  Room. 
Cat.  19.  AMNG  no.  888.  Paris.  Cabinet  des  Medailles. 

Cat.  21.  London.  British  Museum  Inv.  1910.11-4.73. 

Cat.  22.  AMNG  no.  891.  London.  British  Museum. 

Cat.  23.  AMNG  no.  892.  Berlin.  Munzkabinett. 

Cat.  24.  AMNG  no.  893.  Berlin.  Munzkabinett. 

Cat.  26.  AMNG  no.  899.  Paris.  Cabinet  des  Mldailles. 

Cat.  27.  AMNG  no.  900.1.  Glasgow.  Hunter  Coin  Cabinet. 

Cat.  29.  AMNG  no.  902.  London.  British  Museum. 

Cat.  30.  AMNG  no.  895.  London.  British  Museum. 

Cat.  31.  AMNG  no.  896.  Paris.  Cabinet  des  Medailles. 

Cat.  32.  AMNG  no.  897.  Berlin.  Munzkabinett. 

Cat.  33.  AMNG  no.  901.1.  Berlin.  Munzkabinett. 

Cat.  34.  AMNG  no.  901.2.  Berlin.  Munzkabinett. 

Cat.  35.  Paris.  Cabinet  des  Medailles  Inv.  H.S.  R 4360. 

Cat.  36.  London.  British  Museum  Inv.  1922.10-20.60. 

Cat.  37.  AMNG  no.  898.  Paris.  Cabinet  des  Medailles. 

Cat.  38.  Paris.  Cabinet  des  Medailles  Inv.  FG  113. 
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Hoard  Notes: 

A Hoard  of  Dacian  Imitations  from  Sarmizegetusa  Regia 

Plate  111  Phillip  Davis* 


The  impressive  remains  of  the  Dacian  fortress  of  Sarmizegetusa  Regia  are  located 
in  Hunedoara  County,  some  70  km  north-east  of  the  Roman  town  Ulpia  Traiana 
Sarmizegetusa,  in  the  mountains  south  of  the  modern  town  of  OrS§tie  in  south- 
western Transylvania  (Glodariu  et.  al.,  1992:  57-60).'  Although  the  ancient  “capi- 
tal” of  the  Dacians  has  been  extensively  excavated,  very  few  coins  are  known  to 
have  been  found  there  or  in  the  vicinity.  The  list  is  short:  in  1847,  a hoard  of  514 
Roman  denarii  was  found  at  the  hamlet  of  Gradate,  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  town. 
This  consisted  of  148  Republican  coins,  15  of  Julius  Caesar,  2 of  Mark  Antony,  1 
of  Lepidus,  10  of  Augustus,  3 of  Agrippa,  3 of  Tiberius,  2 of  Agrippina,  4 of  Ger- 
manicus,  16  of  Caligula,  4 of  Claudius,  69  of  Titus,  109  of  Domitian,  15  of  Nerva, 
concluding  with  2 coins  of  Trajan  (Depeyrot  and  Moisil  2003:  201).2  111  coins 
were  described  as  “uncertain;”  one  may  surmise  that  many  of  them  were  in  fact 
denarii  of  Vespasian.  Further  details  of  this  hoard  were  not  recorded. 

More  recendy,  and  of  much  greater  significance,  Glodariu  et.  al.  (1992:  60- 
61)  report  the  1988  excavation  at  Sarmizegetusa  Regia  itself  of  the  remains  of  a 
pre-Roman  coining  workshop,  including  four  dies.  One  could  not  be  identified; 
the  others  are  obverse  dies  of  two  Republican  denarii,  RRC  266/1  and  RRC  407/2 


‘Phida50@C0mcast.net 

1.  Recent  investigations  indicate  that  the  above-ground  remains  are  primarily  Roman, 
and  the  previous  Dacian  wall  encompassed  a smaller  area  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

2.  The  total  number  of  coins  is  given  as  513,  apparendy  an  error. 
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(Crawford  1974),  and  an  obverse  die  for  an  aureus  or  denarius  of  Tiberius.  This 
discovery  seems  to  indicate  that  the  phenomenon  of  Dacian  imitation  of  Republi- 
can coin  types  continued  at  least  into  early  Imperial  times  (Davis  2006). 

No  other  coins  or  other  numismatic  material  dating  prior  to  Trajan’s  siege  of 
Sarmizegetusa  Regia  in  AD  101-102  are  known  to  have  been  found  there,  so  the 
small  hoard  presented  here  is  a welcome  addition.  This  consists  of  six  imitations 
of  Republican  denarii.  The  present  owner  acquired  these  coins  in  January,  2003, 
from  a reliable  trade  source  who  reported  conclusively  that  it  was  a hoard  rather 
than  an  accumulation  of  single  finds,  and  had  been  found  intact  at  Sarmizegetusa 
Regia.  Details  of  the  container  the  hoard  was  found  in,  if  there  was  one,  are  not 
available.  In  the  following  description,  I have  suggested  the  Republican  prototype 
for  the  imitation  only  when  that  is  reasonably  certain.  The  prototype  of  several 
of  these  pieces  cannot  be  identified,  although  I believe  that  in  all  cases  the  Da- 
cian die-engraver  did  have  an  actual  Republican  denarius  at  hand;  i.e.,  there  is  no 
identifiable  Dacian  phenomenon  of  “copies  of  copies,”  as  is  sometimes  seen  with 
Celtic  imitations. 

1.  Obverse : Head  of  Roma  right. 

Reverse:  Uncertain  figure  in  biga  left,  X below  horses  legs,  V SEMP 
in  exergue. 

18  mm,  3.82  g.  The  number  of  horses’  legs  makes  it  clear  that  a biga  is  in- 
tended, although  only  a single  horse  is  depicted. 

2.  Obverse : Head  of  Roma  right,  pseudo-legend  behind. 

Reverse:  Victory  in  triga  right,  pseudo-legend  above  and  below  horses  and  in 
exergue. 

19  mm,  3.87  g.  A quadriga  is  probably  intended  on  the  reverse.  Overstruck 
on  uncertain  type;  remnants  of  undertype  legend  visible  at  left  edge  of 
obverse. 

3.  Obverse:  Head  of  Roma  right. 

Reverse:  Victory  in  quadriga  right,  trace  of  legend  in  exergue. 

18  x 16  mm,  3.10  g. 

4.  Obverse:  Laureate  head  of  Apollo  right,  thunderbolt  below,  VAM  behind. 

Reverse:  Dioscuri  riding  right,  A(?)CH  below. 

18  mm,  4.89  g.  Obverse  imitates  Mn.  Fonteius,  RRC  353/1,  struck  in  85  BC. 

5.  Obverse:  Diademed  head  of  Venus  right,  crude  SC  behind. 

Reverse:  Victory  in  biga  right,  pseudo-legend  below  horses  and  in  exergue. 

17  mm,  2.79  g.  Obverse  imitates  C.  Naevius  Balbus,  RRC  382/1,  struck  in  79 
BC. 
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6.  Obverse:  Bust  of  Cupid  right. 

Reverse:  Uncertain  figure  in  biga  right,  VTT  in  exergue. 

18  mm,  2.38  g.  Obverse  imitates  Cn.  Egnatius  Maxsumus,  RRC  391/92, 
struck  in  76  BC.3 

While  small,  this  hoard  is  interesting  in  several  respects.  I know  of  only  one  oth- 
er hoard  comprised  solely  of  imitations,  15  coins  presently  in  Belgrade  (Popovic 
1974).  Also,  although  the  Dacians  in  general  were  seemingly  quite  indifferent  to 
the  weights  of  their  coins,  the  range  here,  from  2.38  g to  4.89  g,  is  dramatic  and 
noteworthy  in  such  a tiny  sample.  The  latest  datable  Republican  prototype  was 
struck  in  76  BC,  so  the  hoard  must  have  been  hidden  after  that  date.  How  much 
later  cannot  be  determined  with  any  confidence.  These  coins  show  clear  evidence 
of  wear  from  circulation,  not  always  the  case  with  imitations;  that  fact,  combined 
with  the  inference  drawn  from  the  dies  described  above,  indicate  that  the  hoard 
may  have  been  secreted  quite  a bit  later  than  76  BC,  even  well  into  Imperial  times. 
If  the  undertype  of  no.  2 could  be  identified,  that  might  of  course  clarify  the  clos- 
ing date  of  the  hoard. 

Although  not  part  of  the  hoard,  two  other  imitations  said  to  have  been  found 
at  Sarmizegetusa  Regia  may  perhaps  add  depth  to  it.  Both  were  offered  by  the  same 
source  as  was  the  hoard.  The  first  was  acquired  by  the  owner  of  the  hoard  at  the 
same  time  as  it;  the  second  was  obtained  by  the  author  in  April,  2005. 

7.  Obverse:  Bust  of  Roma  right,  RISAIA  behind,  R above. 

Reverse:  Hercules  left,  strangling  the  Nemean  lion,  club  at  his  feet,  bow  and 
arrow  in  case  before,  CEPBIVCIVS  behind,  C behind  lion. 

19  mm  serrate,  3.33  g.  Imitates  C.  Poblicius,  RRC  380/1,  struck  in  80  BC. 

8.  Obverse:  Head  of  Roma  right,  remnants  of  ROMA  behind. 

Reverse:  Victory  in  biga  right,  garbled  legend  below. 

18  mm,  3.46  g.  Imitates  L.  Flaminius  Chilo,  RRC  302/1,  struck  in  109-108 
BC. 
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3.  Date  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  Mesagne  Hoard  (Hersh  and  Walker  1984). 
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Hoard  Notes: 

A Roman  Republican  Silver  Coin  Hoard  from  Campania 

Richard  Schaefer 


Some  years  ago,  a hoard  of  Roman  Republican  silver  coins,  all  denarii  except  for 
two  quinarii  and  one  victoriatus,  was  found  in  Campania.  The  approximately  500 
coins  extend  from  an  early  quinarius  ( RRC  44/6,  c.211  BC)  down  to  denarii  of 
P.PAETUS  ( RRC  233/1, 138  BC).  Apart  from  the  two  quinarii  ( RRC  44/6  and  RRC 
98 A/3)  which  are  quite  worn,  the  coins  from  the  earliest  down  to  the  PVR  denarii 
show  little  difference  in  wear,  varying  randomly  from  slight  to  moderate.This  indi- 
cates the  owner  had  chosen  the  least  worn  coins  in  circulation  year  by  year,  rather 
than  at  the  time  of  deposit. 

After  the  PVR  denarii,  the  wear  becomes  progressively  less  until,  after  L.CVP 
( RRC  218/1, 147  BC),  the  coins  show  no  wear.  The  owner  probably  obtained  this 
last  group  shortly  after  they  had  been  struck  at  the  mint.  The  hoard  was  closed 
after  138  BC,  following  Crawford’s  chronology. 

There  are  a few  oddities.  That  the  two  quinarii  are  far  more  worn  than  the  oth- 
er coins  is  puzzling.  And  why  a victoriatus ? The  presence  of  a few  victoriati,  rather 
than  none,  in  predominantly  denarius  hoards  is  in  reality  common,  as  a perusal  of 
Roman  Republican  Coin  Hoards  by  M.  H.  Crawford  (1974),  will  reveal.  Yet  the  fact 
that  almost  all  Republican  hoards  of  denarii  or  victoriati  are  predominandy  one 
or  the  other  indicates  that  the  lower  fineness  of  victoriati  was  well  known.  Why  a 
hoarder  of  denarii  should  have  often  included  a few  victoriati  is  hard  to  explain. 
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From  the  Star  issue  ( RRC  113/1,  206-195  BC)  onward,  all  common  denarius  is- 
sues are  present,  except  Griffon  (RRC  182/1),  AV  RVF  (RRC  221/1),  C.CVR  (RRC 
223/1),  C.T1TINI  (RRC  226/1)  and  C.RENI  (RRC  231/1).  The  absence  of  the  very 
common  C.RENI  suggests  it  came  after  CN.GELI  and  C.PAETVS,  all  three  dated  to 
138  BC  by  Crawford,  but  such  precision  must  await  more  published  hoard  evi- 
dence. The  relatively  large  numbers  of  the  latest  issues  (distinguished  by  the  lack  of 
wear)  increases  the  probability  that  this  hoard  contains  those  issues  in  circulation 
at  its  closure  in  138  BC.  Apart  from  the  missing  C.RENI,  the  hoard  accords  well 
with  Crawford  s chronology. 

In  the  following  list  of  the  hoard,  the  quantity,  Crawford  classification  and 
moneyer  s name  (or  mintmark)  is  given  for  each  issue.  All  are  denarii  unless 
otherwise  stated.  Also,  mint  locations  given  by  Crawford  other  than  Rome  or  Cen- 
tral Italy  are  noted.  In  the  three  cases  where  quantity  = ?,  the  issue  was  present, 
but  no  further  precision  is  now  possible.  In  one  of  these  cases,  the  twelve  Crescent 
denarii,  at  least  two  were  the  later  issue  (RRC  137).  Since  it  is  not  known  whether 
the  other  ten  were  the  first  (RRC  57/1)  or  second  issue,  all  twelve  are  listed  below 
as  RRC  137/1.  Also,  due  to  lack  of  precise  information  some  quantities  are  given 
only  as  a range. 
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Quantity 

RRC 

Mintmark/Moneyer 

1 

44/6  (worn) 

Anon.  Quinarius 

7 

53/2 

Anon. 

3 

61/1 

Victory 

1 

68/ ib 

Anon.— Sicily 

1 

72/3 

Wheatear— Sicily 

1 

78/1 

Staff— Sicily 

1 

79/1 

Wheel 

2 

80/1  a 

Dolphin 

2 

89/2 

Club — SE  Italy 

1 

92/ib 

Victoriatus  (No  CROT) 

1 

98A/3  (worn) 

L Quin.  Luceria 

2 

io6/3b 

Staff 

1 

109/1 

Knife 

1 

110/ia 

Wreath 

1 

ii2/2a 

Staff  (Obverse) 

4 

113/1 

Star 

5 

114/1 

Rostrum  Tridens 

1 

115/1 

Trident 

1 

116/ia 

Bull  left 

1 

116/ib 

Bull  right 
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Quantity 

RRC 

Mintmark  /Moneyer 

l 

127/1 

Womans  Head 

3 

130/ia 

Feather 

l 

130/lb 

Feather 

*2 

133/ib 

TAMP 

1 

134/ib 

LPLH 

2 

135/1 

Owl 

12?  (cf.  Above) 

137/1 

Crescent 

4 

i39/i 

Anon. 

3 

140/l 

Anon. 

l 

141/1 

Bird  + TOD 

l 

156/1 

Prawn 

l 

157/1 

Cornucopia 

l 

i59/i 

Fly 

l 

162/2 

MAT 

*i 

l65/ia 

Anchor 

l 

l65/lb 

Anchor 

*4 

167/1 

Anon. 

1 

169/1 

GR 

1 

172/1 

MA 

2 

187/1 

PVR 

4 

197/ia 

Anon. 

3 

198/1 

Anon. 

2-3 

199/1* 

SAR 

2-3 

199/ ib 

SAR 

2-3 

200/1 

NAT 

*2-3 

201/1 

C.SCR 

3-4 

203/ia 

C.MAIANI 

20-30 

204/1 

L.SAVF 

20-30 

205/1 

P.SVLA 

20-30 

206/1 

SAFRA 

20-30 

207/1 

FLAVS 

20-30 

208/1 

NATTA 

1 

209/1 

L.ITI 

20-30 

210/1 

C.IVNI.C.F. 

20-30 

214/ia 

M.ATIL 

20-30 

214/ib 

M.ATILI 

20-30 

215/1 

Q.MARC 

20-30 

216/1 

L.SEMP 

20-30 

217/1 

C.TER.LVC 

20-30 

218/1 

L.CVP 

*10-15 

219/ie 

C.ANTESTI  (No  wear) 

*? 

220/1 

M.IVNI  (No  wear) 

? 

222/1 

Anon.  (No  wear) 

1 

228/1 

C.VALC.F.  (No  wear) 

2 

228/2 

C.VAL.C.F. 

10-15 

232/1 

CN.GEU  (No  wear) 

20-30 

233/1 

P.PAETVS  (No  wear) 
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Illustrations 


i.  RRC  13372b  TAMP  monogram  denarius  (4.01  g) 


2.  RRC  165/ia  Anchor  denarius  with  F type  helmet. 

The  weight  is  low,  but  the  coin  appeared  to  be  good  silver  (2.99  g) 


3.  RRC  167/1  Anonymous  denarius  with  small  rear  horse  (3.74  g) 


4.  RRC  201/1  C.SCR  denarius  (3.67  g) 


5- 


RRC  219/ie  C.ANTESTI  denarius  (3.65 


g) 
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On  Some  Rare  Early  Qarakhanid  Fulus 

Plates  112-116  Ralph  A.  Cannito*  and  Michael  N.  Fedorov** 


Some  rare  early-Qarakhanid  coins  are  presented  and  discussed  as  an  impor- 
tant source  for  the  numismatics  and  early  history  of  the  Qarakhanid  khaqan- 
ate  (AD  940s- 121 2/1 3),  the  first  feudal  state  of  Central  Asia  created  and  ruled 
by  the  Muslim  Turks. 

Chronicles  written  about  the  Qarakhanid  khaqanate  have  not  survived,  and  in- 
formation on  the  Qarakhanids  in  the  contemporary  chronicles  of  the  Gaznavids, 
Saljuqids,  Khwarizmshahs,  or  in  the  chronicles  written  after  the  Qarakhanids 
ceased  to  exist  (Ibn  al-Athir  and  later)  is  scarce,  obscure,  and  sometimes  contra- 
dictory. Qarakhanid  coins  are  therefore  an  important,  and  sometimes  the  only, 
source  for  some  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Qarakhanids.  These  coins  provide 
information  on  the  Qarakhanid  rulers’  chronology  and  genealogy,  the  composi- 
tion and  changes  of  their  appanage  domains,  the  internecine  wars,  the  changes  to 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Qarakhanid  khaqnates’  borders  caused  by  these  wars, 
and  so  on.  Often  even  a single  Qarakhanid  coin  is  an  indispensable  bearer  of  valu- 
able information. 

In  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  the  nephew  of  the  Kashghar  ruler  Oghulchaq 
Qadir  Khan,  Satuq  Boghra  Khan  son  of  Bazir  Arslan  Khan,  clandestinely  con- 
verted to  Islam,  fled  from  Kashghar  to  Atbash,  and  raised  an  army  with  the  help  of 

* 83  Mine  Hill  Road,  Washington,  NJ  07882-4147. 

**Ida-Dehmel-Ring  64,  D-68309  Mannheim,  Germany. 
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Muslim  ghazls.  He  routed  his  uncle  in  a jihad  and  took  Kashghar.  Satuq  died  there 
in  AH  344/AD  955.  In  349/960,  his  son  Arslan  Khan  Musa  proclaimed  Islam  the 
state  religion.  Thus  was  created  the  Qarakhanid  khaqanate,  the  first  feudal  state 
ruled  by  Muslim  Turks  (Fedorov  2000a,  1). 

In  382/992,  Qarakhanids  started  the  conquest  of  the  Samanid  state.  It  was 
completed  in  October  999,  with  the  capture  of  the  Samanid  capital  Bukhara  and 
the  imprisonment  of  the  Samanid  amir  ‘Abd  al-Malik  II  b.  Nuh  (February-Octo- 
ber  999).  The  Qarakhanid  khaqanate  extended  from  Khotan - Yarkend - Kashghar  to 
Bukhara-Samarqand,  but  soon  split  into  the  Western  Qarakhanid  khaqanate,  com- 
prising central  and  eastern  Central  Asia,  and  the  Eastern  Qarakhanid  khaqanate, 
comprising  eastern  Turkestan  and,  sometimes,  eastern  regions  of  Central  Asia.  In 
1212-1213,  the  Khwarezmshah  Muhammad  conquered  the  Western  Qarakhanid 
khaqanate  and  put  an  end  to  the  Western  Qarakhanid  dynasty  (Fedorov  2000a, 
1-3).  The  first  Qarakhanid  coin  was  minted  in  Farghana  in  381/991-992  (Koch- 
nev  1995,  203). 

Qarakhanid  coinage  is  very  complicated.  The  rulers  had  many  laqabs  (honor- 
ary titles),  and  they  changed  titles  during  their  career.  Often  we  find  on  Qarakhanid 
coins  only  a laqab,  without  the  ruler’s  name.  The  coins  mention  two  or  three  differ- 
ent people,  who  may  be  the  suzerain,  a vassal,  or  a subvassal.  This  means  that  many 
rulers  are  hidden  behind  anonymous  laqabs.  The  most  important  (and  difficult) 
task  of  a scholar  of  Qarakhanid  numismatics  is  to  identify  an  anonymous  laqab 
with  some  Qarakhanid  ruler  cited  on  other  coins  or  mentioned  in  the  chronicles. 

The  name  and  title,  the  mint  name,  and  the  date  on  Qarakhanid  coins  provide 
important  historical  evidence  for  both  the  political  structure  of  the  Qarakhanid 
khaqanate  and  the  details  of  political  events.  A full  and  careful  description  of  the 
coins  is  necessary,  because  a comparison  of  different  combinations  of  names  and 
titles  mentioned  on  various  types  of  coins  allows  one  to  pinpoint  changes  in  the 
political  history  of  this  or  that  town,  or  even  of  the  whole  Qarakhanid  khaqanate, 
within  this  or  that  period,  or  even  within  the  same  year.  This  is  why  we  aim  to  give 
a detailed  description  of  each  coin,  accompanied  when  necessary  with  commen- 
tary on  its  historical  background  and  the  new  information  it  provides. 

The  disposition  of  titles  and  names  on  these  coins  follow  some  conventions 
that  allow  one  to  distinguish  their  hierarchy.  The  suzerain  or  independent  ruler  is 
mentioned  on  the  reverse  after  the  honorific  mention  of  the  caliph,  the  spiritual 
head  of  the  Muslim  world.  After  the  suzerain,  the  vassal  is  mentioned.  The  sub- 
vassal is  usually  mentioned  on  the  obverse.  Sometimes  both  vassal  and  subvassal 
appear  on  the  obverse.  In  this  case,  the  vassal  is  mentioned  above  the  kalima  and 
subvassal  below  the  kalima.  Sometimes,  a vassal  or  subvassal  is  mentioned  both 
above  and  below  the  kalima.  If  a town  belonged  directly  to  the  suzerain,  only  his 
title  would  appear,  and  then  on  both  the  reverse  and  the  obverse. 
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The  coins  described  below  are  mostly  unpublished.  Some  of  them  were  men- 
tioned in  the  Corpus  of  Inscriptions  on  the  Qarakhanid  Coins:  Anthroponyms  and 
Titles,  by  Kochnev  (1995,  2004).  But  since  this  catalogue  included  only  titles  and 
names,  it  is  not  comprehensive.  It  lacks  metrological  data,  illustrations,  and  a de- 
scription of  all  the  legends.  Moreover,  there  are  several  mules  among  the  coins 
described  in  this  article.  There  were  three  main  reasons  for  the  appearance  of  such 
mules:  (1)  the  mint  official  could  give  a stamper  the  mismatched  dies  by  mistake; 
(2)  one  of  the  dies  could  be  broken  and,  in  order  not  to  stop  the  work,  some  old 
die  could  be  used;  and  (3)  the  dies  could  be  mismatched  deliberately  for  political 
reasons.  For  example,  the  coins  in  a town  cited  both  a suzerain  and  a vassal.  Then 
the  suzerain  became  direct  ruler  the  town.  So  one  of  the  dies,  citing  the  vassal,  was 
replaced  by  some  old  die  that  did  not  cite  any  vassal. 

Catalogue 

The  abbreviations  used  are:  C:  solid-line  circle;  2C:  two  solid-line  circles;  Be- 
headed circle;  ILC:  interlaced-line  circle;  NC:  circle  made  of  short  radial  (or  slant- 
ed) notches;  CL:  circular  legend;  ICL:  inner  circular  legend;  OCL:  outer  circular 
legend;  MDS:  mint-date  formula  forms  a square  on  the  sides  of  central  legend. 

x.  Farghana,  (3)84/994-995:  2 g,  26.8  mm.  PI.  112, 1. 

Obv.  Within  C:  4J  / V / «iil  Vi  4JI  / V.  On  the  sides  of  both  words 
V there  are  two  crescents. 

CL:  [sic]  j<JLo.‘i  ^1  4 ■ mi  jjtiaJl  1x40^  p — » 

Rev.  Within  C:  ^ / iw  / 4n.  On  the  sides  of  the  words  4n  and 

t-oj,  there  are  two  crescents. 

CL:  (jf  i 0$  11  j ; ol  j I f jirti  j * 4j  Lc 

This  coin  was  minted  by  the  Qarakhanid  ruler  Nasr  b.  ‘Ali,  citing  no  suzerain. 

2.  Khojende,  384/994-995:  2.92  g,  25.9  mm.  PI.  112,  2. 

Obv.  Within  C;  V / tm.,  4x1  / V)  *ji  V 

CLl  4 'll  4il*  j“  * A XI  I*  4ill  p ...  ■ 

Rev.  Within  C:  j<Ss  / 4xi  / / mm  / 4x 

CL:  4!)!  ojjI  jXt  4j  jj&  1 Lf 

This  coin  was  minted  by  Nasr  b.  Ali,  with  the  title  Tegin,  citing  no  suzerain. 

3.  Farghana,  385/995:  3 04  g,  27.5  mm.  Pi.  112,  3. 

Obv.  Within  C:  quatrefoil  cartouche  with  three  dots  in  each  leaflet.  At  the 
cartouche’s  sides  are  four  ringlets.  Within  it  are  three  concentric  squares 
(linear,  beaded,  linear).  Within  the  squares  is  a ringlet. 

CL:  [sic]  ht)  jyLoJ  9 ju4>  4 i m 4 il jh  I 4 II  I i 4 >44  4UI  (fl  441 ; 
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Rev.  Within  C:  ^ / JJJ-I  / 4>l  jf ^ / j-b-k-o  / 4) 

CL:  [sic]  i jjJj  jLiJ  [sic]  j . I Li  ^ti  [sic]  L« 

This  coin  was  minted  by  Nasr  b.  ‘All,  with  the  title  Toghan  Tegin,  citing  no 
suzerain. 

4.  Usrushana,  387/996-997:  2.43  g,  26.4  mm.  Pi.  112, 4. 

Obv.  Within  C:  linear  square.  Within  it  4 i III  / On  the  sides  of  it: 

4y4  / Va^/yaill/VtAJlV 

CL:  illailt  4 J LLw  I ^ II  I*  J 4)1  fQ  UU 

Rev.  Within  BC:  JJJ-I  / jji;  / 4)1  J444,  / ux  / 4) 

CL:  4!)!  tlLI  ^ . 1 L I 4j  ^4!  U 

This  coin  was  minted  by  Nasr  b.  ‘All,  with  the  title  Tegin  al-Jalil,  citing  no 
suzerain. 

5.  Farghana-Ush,  387/997:  3.36  g,  27.9  mm.  PI.  112,  5. 

Obv.  Within  2C  with  four  ringlets  dividing  2C  in  four  equal  parts: 

4J  4^  V / 0.^4  4)1  / Vl  4JI  V / jlijl 

CL:  4 il  < * C 4 [sic]  ^ aIi! 

Rev.  Within  BC  (outer)  and  C (inner):  ^ju.  / >.  ^aj  / 4m  J44*,  / / 4) 

CL:  J4411  yu>  1 ^4-.  UiL>  JjjJi  4411  jjj.i  *j^il 

Minted  by  Nasr  b.  ‘All,  with  the  title  Tonka  Tegin  and  the  laqab  al-Mu’ayid 
al-'Adl,  citing  no  suzerain. 

6.  Farghana,  (3)88/998:  3.1  g,  26.5  mm.  PI.  112, 6. 

Obv.  Within  small  BC;  Jl±.  On  the  sides  of  it:  -J  44*  V / 6^4  4n  / Yi  -Ji  V, 
placed  so  that  it  forms  a triangle.  All  this  is  within  a large  BC. 

CL:  ...jL-j  4 i in  djUjJu  jmLUI  * k 6 0 **  -1)1  (—  i»; 

Rev.  Within  BC:  J44.1  / jjis  / 4m  J444,  / ±*.+.0  / 4) 

CL:  kr)4>o  ,>m>  ujl  jji'  Liilo  JjjJI  44^X1  J J LI  -4  _^»l  L4 

This  coin  was  minted  by  Nasr  b.  ‘All,  with  the  title  Tonka  Tegin,  laqab  al- 
Muayid  al-‘Adl,  and  the  kunya  Abu  al-Hasan  (i.e.,  father  of  Hasan),  citing 
no  suzerain. 

7.  Farghana,  3(9)1/1000-1001:  3.24  g,  28.6  mm.  Pi.  112, 7. 

One  side.  In  the  held:  -J  db^i.  V / fti  Vj  4m  / Vi  -ji  V 

ICL:  [sic]  44ULD  4 [sic,  should  be  ut  -4U4.  j-1^11 1 ij^-a  4m  [u*i 
The  date  was  engraved  with  mistakes.  The  word  “one”  (engraved  as  ui  in- 
stead of  u»i)  is  followed  by  the  word  “three  hundred.”  Of  course  it  cannot 
be  “301”  since  the  Qarakhanid  khaqanate  did  not  exist  in  AH  301.  And  it 
can  be  only  “3(9)1,”  since  it  was  not  earlier  than  AH  388  that  Nasr  b.  ‘Ali  ac- 
cepted the  title  of  Ilek,  which  is  higher  than  the  tide  Tegin  (Prince)  and  next 
only  to  the  title  of  Khan. 
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OC1:  oliu  ( iji  *l  jJ-i  JjjJI  0iii  u.  In  the  outer  legend  is  cited 

Nasir  al-Haqq  Abu  Nasr  Qara  Khaqan.  The  laqab  Nasir  al-Haqq  and  ku- 
ttya  Abu  Nasr  belonged  to  Ahmad  b.  Ali,  the  brother  and  nominal  suzer- 
ain of  Nasr  b.  ‘All  (Fedorov  2001, 20-21). 

Other  side.  Within  BC:  aiu  / JmJI  / -in  Jj-mj  / mm  / -ii.  Here  is  the 
higher  title  of  Nasr  “Ilek.” 

CL:  [sic]  j$li  u b — jlf  ^ jirti  j>Vf  j . — j j-oi 

This  coin  was  minted  by  the  Ilek  Nasr  b.  ‘All  citing  as  suzerain  his  brother 
Ahmad  b.  ‘Ali,  the  then  head  of  the  Western  Qarakhanids.  This  coin  is  a 
mule  minted  by  dies  of  two  different  coins.  A normal  coin  could  not  have 
two  circular  legends  starting  with  the  formula  m ^*i  u “(“from  he  who  or- 
dered [to  mint]”),  denoting  the  ruler  by  whose  order  this  coin  was  minted. 

8.  Ilaq,  389/998-999:  2-33  g>  26.5  mm.  PI.  112,  8. 

Obv.  Within  C:  m-»i  ch  / ^4 

ICL:  hi  tit  -j  tiLj-ui  V ai -j  -ill  Vi  -Jl  V 

OCL:  iiUiii , ) ^ MU  4*  »l  Jl*  1 4 It  4lll  UU 

Rev.  Within  BC  (outer)  and  C (inner):  pJl—u  / / 4n  j*-*,  / »-».<  / -ii 

CL:  -in  —-I  ^ cx  m>i  jJJ-i  ^»Vi 

This  coin  depicts  a complicated  hierarchy.  In  the  reverse,  CL  is  cited  the 
suzerain,  Ahmad  b.  ‘All.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Western  Qarakhanids.  In 
the  reverse  field  is  cited  a vassal  who  had  the  Turk  title  Tegin.  In  the  obverse 
field  is  cited  the  hereditary  ruler  of  Ilaq  Mansur  b.  Ahmad.  If  the  kunia  Aba 
Salih  and  the  title  Tegin  belonged  to  him,  he  was  the  vassal  of  Ahmad  b.  ‘All. 

If  the  kunia  Aba  Salih  and  the  title  Tegin  belonged  to  another  person,  then 
this  person  was  the  vassal  of  Ahmad  b.  ‘Ali,  and  Mansur  b.  Ahmad  was  the 
subvassal  of  Ahmad  b.  ‘Ali.  In  the  obverse  ICL,  after  the  kalima,  is  cited  a 
Sa‘id,  a sub-subvassal  (or  could  he  be  a mint  official?). 

9.  Uzgen  [sic],  404/1013-1014:  2.7  g,  27  mm.  PL  112, 9. 

Obv.  Within  quatrefoil  cartouche:  Above  and  under  it  is  an  asterisk. 

CL:  jjLnJUj \ $ — : y>  [sic]  i 11  r.jj  j,  —ill  j—  uu 

Rev.  Within  BC:  -in  / [sic]  jU  / / mm  / -ii 

CL:  i II  jmI  ^9-0  jj  X4>l  >■  in  II  >mV|  — j ^el  Le 
This  coin  was  minted  by  ‘Adud  al-Daula,  citing  Ahmad  b.  ‘Ali  as  suzerain. 

10.  Sogd,  404/1013-1014: 1.94  g,  27.5  mm.  PI.  112, 10. 

Obv.  Within  BC:  -J  V / u>)  -in  / Vl  -Ji  V.  Above  it  an  arabesque. 

Chau  4 « III  1 * UUL  J j*iLflJI  4X1 1 MU 

Rev.  Within  C:  / 4jbb  ^LUI  / 4iJl  / ±4^*  / As. 
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To  the  left  of  it  is  a sword.  Pictures  of  the  weapon  were  often  placed  on 
Qarakhanid  coins  during  wartime. 

CL:  illl  t AJjjJI  >lajl  dill  - II  ^Vl 
This  coin  was  minted  by  Ba  Qasim,  citing  Ahmad  b.  ‘All  as  suzerain. 

n.  Akhsiket(?)  or  Khojende(?),  405/1014-1015:  2.04  g,  26.1  mm.  PI.  113,  11. 
Obv.  In  the  held:  du^i.  V / 4ji  / Vi  4JI  V / j-u 

ICL:  liU  Jyl  f j»  a > 4 i lit  (5ft  > i > >.  I or  5.~.  C III  >4,)  JII I A II  1 1 J y Ja  ftlll  fa  m; 

OCL : * <4  ^ j » ftt  ...Jl  ju  o m j iftVl  4j  Lo 

flev.  Within  C:  ...dJU  & j-«.i  / 4in  / a-o-*-o  / 4I).  The  word  aL  is  within 
a crescent. 

CL:  j+j ol  juLiil  Jjdl  > 1 >»  II  J ■ 1 II  4i  Lf 

On  the  reverse  is  cited  a vassal,  Abu  al-‘Abbas  Ahmad  b.  Ilek.  In  the  obverse 
OCL  is  cited  Shams  al-...  (suzerain).  In  the  field  above  the  second  half  of  the 
kalima,  Khalid  (subvassal)  is  cited. 

12.  Samarqand,  407/1016-1017:  2.8  g,  26.5  mm.  PI.  113, 12. 

Obv.  Within  C (inner)  and  NC  (outer):  4J  dj^i.  V / aLi  / Vi  4JI  V / jUL*. 
CL:  ilLft  JJjI  J ...  AiiU  * : 4 iii ; j“  \ j II  1^4^43  dill  |QJIU 
Rev.  Within  2C  with  NC  in  between: 

aIL  [51c!]  ^AAiil  / 4iJl  Jj  >iij  / A4M  / aJjaJI  jl  i Ml 

CL‘.  i ft$  1 I j ; ft  I j If  KAO  JjLaJI  J>Ifl  j ; ftVl  Aj  ^aI 
This  coin  was  minted  by  Muhammad  b.  ‘All  citing  certain  Khaqan  as  su- 
zerain. On  the  reverse,  in  the  field  above  the  main  legend,  is  the  laqab  of  a 
subvassal,  Sinan  al-Daula,  written  in  small  letters. 


13.  Shash,  407/1016-1017:  3.24  g,  26.5  mm.  PI.  113, 13. 

Obv.  Within  BC  (inner)  and  C (outer):  JaLc  / LumL.  Between  these  words  is  a 
picture  of  a fish  turned  to  the  right.  On  the  sides  of  each  word  is  a ringlet. 
Below  the  word  JaLc  is  a dot. 

CL:  AaLoJUjI  9 •;  — A : ...  jjiLuJL  JH  I A II  li^i^A  aIJI  |A  III* 

Rev.  Within  BC  (inner)  and  C (outer):  dbi  / aIji  / Jj-mj  / mm  / aL 

CL:  jXt  & ><>.ft  JaLxJI  dill  jdJ-i  j-ol  U 

This  fals  was  minted  by  Muhammad  b.  ‘All,  citing  no  suzerain.  On  copper 
coins  minted  for  domestic  petty  trade,  the  suzerain  sometimes  was  not  cited. 

14.  Shash,  407/1016-1017:  3.24  g,  26.5  mm.  PI.  113, 14. 

Coin  of  the  same  type,  but  the  reverse  CL  differs: 

dil  ^LC.  ft  JaUJI  dill  Ai^AlLr 


15.  Farghana,  401/1010-1011:  2.21  g,  26.1  mm.  PI.  113, 15. 

Obv.  In  the  field  is  a trefoil  made  of  three  mutually  intersecting  semicircles 
forming  a triangle  in  the  center.  Within  the  triangle:  Lu>aL>. 
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On  the  sides  of  the  trefoil:  aunji  jm-i  llu,  / mLcjJl,  j-ixii  / 4)1  p - : 

Rev.  Within  C;  Jbi  / / >«».n  / 4t 

CL:  II  j-mI  ^Lc.  jj  j-mJ  j^oVl  44  jmI  L t 

This  coin  was  minted  by  Na$r  b.  ‘All,  citing  no  suzerain. 

16.  Ilaq,  (40)9/1018-1019:  2.17  g,  26.7  mm.  PI.  113, 16. 

Obv.  In  the  field,  an  equilateral  triangle  with  crescent  adjacent  to  the  middle 
of  each  side.  Within  each  crescent,  three  dots.  Each  apex  is  crowned  by 
an  arabesque.  The  arabesques  divide  CL  into  three  parts. 

Within  the  triangle: 

CL:  [sic]  jt  1 H ‘1  4 i m / jii  1 a 11  * ^ ; / ^4  4!)!  fQ  mi 

Rev.  Within  BC:  jU  ^UmijI  / >xiaJU  *1.  Under  it,  a ringlet  within  a tiny  BC. 
CL',  [sic]  ji  1 4 ^ ^ ^4!  j i)  o **i  1 1 1 fj  1 1 4)  j i flVi  4j  ^41  Lt 

Bur!  Tegin  cites  his  suzerain  Arslan  Khan.  Inrahim  Buri  Tegin  (the  future 
supreme  ruler  of  the  Western  Qarakhanids,  Ibrahim  Tafghach  Khan)  was 
the  son  of  Nasr  b.  ‘Ali,  the  conqueror  of  Bukhara  in  389/999. 

17.  Farghana,  (3)90/999-1000:  2.92  g,  27  mm.  PL  113, 17. 

Obv.  Within  BC: 

CL:  [sic]  t m‘i  4 1 hi  4 il  tjJu  juiiii  4I1  f p ... ; 

Rev.  Within  BC:  jj  / / 4jbi  / Unit  / 4I) 

CL:  [sic]  ji  i 4 U ^4!  jJ^4  jXc  jj  jini  j . nVl  44  jmoI  Lf 
This  coin  was  minted  by  Nasr  b.  Ali,  citing  no  suzerain. 


18.  Quba,  397(or  9?)/ioo6-ioo7(or  1008-9?):  3.9  g,  27.2  mm.  PI.  113, 18. 

Obv.  In  the  center  of  the  coin  within  a small  C is  a picture  of  a drawn  bow 

with  an  arrow  on  a bowstring.  Around  the  circle  is  the  kalima: 

4J  .Uipi  V #4*,  4l)l  V)  4JI  V.  All  this  within  BC. 

CL:  XiUlli  t ,>l. 

Rev.  Within  BC:  4iJi  / / mm  / 4I) 

CL:  Jlifl^ll  jj^4  j 41  i ^44^1  4j  yA I L* 

This  coin  was  minted  by  Nasr  b.  Ali,  citing  no  suzerain.  Quba  was  in  the 
central  part  of  Farghana  valley. 

19.  Uzgend,  398/1007-1008:  3.9  g,  27.2  mm.  PI.  113, 19. 

Obv.  In  the  center  of  the  coin,  within  small  BC,  is  something  indiscernible  (a 
picture  or  a word?).  Around  it  is  the  kalima:  4J  V »jm-j  4L1  Vi  4JI  V 
CL:  4jt  * ..."  j jLcJ  4 1 ui  4 : Cjjl . j..  I 4 H 4X1)  p inj 

Rev.  Within  BC:  dLi  / 4ji  / Jj-mj  / mm  / 4!) 

CL:  ^4!  jJL  jd^aJ  ^oVl  4_i  J40I  U 

This  coin  was  minted  by  Nasr  b.  ‘All  with  the  title  Ilek,  citing  no  suzerain. 
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20.  Shash,  396/1005-1006: 1.61  g,  22.1  mm.  PI.  113,  20. 

Obv.  Within  C:  picture  of  crouching  cheetah  (the  spots  on  its  skin  are  clearly 
visible)  with  body  turned  to  right  and  head  facing.  It  has  a collar,  which 
indicates  that  it  is  a domesticated  hunting  animal. 

CL:  m 1***  jiijiu  j iikui  Aiiu  jwLukJL  jiJLiii  4ji  i^jiu 
Rev.  Within  BC:  4ji  / Jj  -*-j  / * ^ ^ * / 4)  / * —jj 
CL:  Lf  ^iil 

This  coin  was  minted  in  Shash  by  the  amir  Yusuf  b.  ‘Abd  Allah,  citing  no 
suzerain. 

21.  Farghana,  400?:  2.17  g,  25.8  mm.  PI.  114, 21. 

Obv.  Within  C:  quatrefoil  cartouche.  Within  it,  Jjudi  / LumL 
CL:  [sic]  ujl  “*  4 il  fjju  j“  * i II  4)1  (Q  mm 
Rev.  Within  2C:  4)1  / j*— , / mm 
CL:  J ; <Vl  Aj  Lt 

This  coin  was  minted  by  Nasr  b.  ‘All  in  AH  400?,  with  the  title  Padsha(h), 
citing  no  suzerain. 

22.  Farghana,  400/1009-1010:  3.02  g,  27.7  mm.  PI.  114,  22. 

Obv.  Within  ILC:  *J  4^  V / 4ji  / Yi  aJI  V.  Above  it  an  arabesque. 

CL:  4 *il  A 1 ij\  4 i im  4 il  f j 4 j jy  I A II  I i 4 «*>  4ljl  (4  im 

Rev.  Within  C;  jILI  / ^Xc  >.  / aLi  / hm 

CL:  «iii  j -» : • .ii <>)j  f aaj  ^4  j jj  j-«  ^«yi  4!).  Quran  30:3-4* 

This  coin  was  minted  by  Nasr  b.  ‘All,  with  the  title  Ilek,  citing  no  suzerain. 

23.  Ilaq,  400/1009-1010:  4.46  g,  27.2  mm.  PI.  114,  23. 

One  side.  In  the  field:  4J  Y / *4^  a1ji  / Yi  4JI  Y /... 

ICL:  ajUajjI  Lou  JILL  j-- 1 4 il  * - j — 4I11  |4au 

OCL:  jtiUljX  ^Li  *1  JaLlII  jU-I  4a  u 

Other  side.  Within  a circle:  (v<m  jj  jSj  / aLi  / >,<»«  / a!)  / (<jU 

CL:  jj«4H  jj  a«>I  JjYl  aj  ^aI  Lf 

This  coin  was  minted  by  Bakr  b.  Muhammad,  citing  as  suzerain  Ahmad  b. 
‘All. 


24.  Samarqand,  400/1009-1010:  3.73  g,  27.2  mm.  PI.  114,  24. 

Obv.  Within  2C:  4J  .Xj^X  Y / aa^$  aLi  / Yi  4J1  Y.  Above  it,  an  arabesque. 
CL  : a L,  I AJ-ky  Aii^AJiU  jaIaJI  a1)I  |Ajuu 

Rev.  Within  ILC:  xili  / ^Xt  x ^ /aIil  jXaJI/  aIii  Jj-u.,,  / mm  /aL 
CL:  4X11  j ja i>  j^ i 4 1 ^aj  1 1 oji  $ AJLj  j^  } J4  ^a  ^aHI  aIi.  Quran  30:3—4* 
This  coin  was  minted  by  Nasr  b.  ‘All,  with  the  title  Ilek,  citing  no  suzerain. 
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25.  Sogd,  400/1009-1010:  3.26  g,  27.8  mm.  PL  114, 25. 

Obv.  Within  ILC:  <d  .ib^i,  V / 4ji  / Vi  4JI  V.  Above  it,  an  arabesque. 

CL:  A JU  i:  ».  • m ■ jilUJI  I 4I1I  fi  mu 

Rev.  Within  ILC .*  dLl  / ^ /*i) L ^uji/  *1)1  /xi) 

CL:  4lii  j •>  4$  i Qju  \ Lofrj  9 jbJLi  ^0  9 j-o  xl).  Qur’an  30:3-4. 

This  coin  was  minted  by  Nasr  b.  ‘All,  with  the  title  Ilek,  citing  no  suzerain. 

26.  Usrushana,  400/1009-1010:  2.46  g,  27.5  mm.  PI.  114,  26. 

Obv.  Within  a border  of  two  circles  made  of  ringlets:  dLbi.  Above  it  one  ring- 
let, below  it  two  ringlets. 

CL:  lUtjjl  4 i 4 i tlijj-mlt  ju  1 4JI  4IM  |Oumj 

Rev.  Within  the  same  border:  oL4>  b.  Above  it  one  ringlet,  below  it  two  ringlets. 
CL:  [sic]  >4*11  j*4i  ^ *4  j JjLsJI  ^oVl  4u  j-oi  u 
This  coin  was  minted  by  al- Amir  al-Mansur,  citing  his  suzerain,  Ilek  P&dshah 
Nasr  b.  ‘All.  The  supreme  suzerain  Khaqan  Ahmad  b.  ‘All  is  not  cited. 

27.  Khojende,  400/1009-1010:  3.42  g,  27.2  mm.  PI.  114,  27. 

Obv.  Within  C:  *J  4^4.  V / ojj-j  4I11  / Vt  4JI  V.  Above  it,  an  arabesque. 

CL:  liU  - ! ...  j.. * 4 Ji  * 3 j) *4  *bi  p ... ; 

Rev.  Within  C:  ju  j — '•  / aUI  / 1 4 % 4 / 4!)  / uibi 

CL:  4!)  1 juiii  jjiojl  ) 4JLi  $ jj  jus  4U.  Qur’an  30:3—4- 

This  coin  was  minted  by  Nasr  b.  ‘All,  with  the  title  Ilek,  citing  no  suzerain. 


28.  Samarqand,  401/1010-1011:  2.82  g,  27.7  mm.  PI.  114,  28. 

Obv.  Within  C:  (5)  / 4J  4^4,  V / oj^j  4b  l / Vl  4JI  V /4b 

CL:  UU  jjjI  ^ 4 j >»  Aiij  4 i»t  ju  1 4 II  4JJI  j-t ... , 

Rev.  Within  /LC: ^.u  >.  j-ai  / *bi  / Jj_mj  / hm  / 4j 
CL:  4JJI  j nay  jj « 4 1 ^4j  i>  1 4^ » $ 1 4 1 j-4  9 J*j  j-4  j-oifi  uii.  Quran  30.3-4. 
This  coin  was  minted  by  Nasr  b.  ‘Ali,  citing  no  suzerain.  f» u4>  is  probably  the 
name  of  his  vassal. 


29.  Samarqand,  401/1010-1011:  2.98  g,  27.6  mm.  Pi.  114,  29. 

Obv.  Within  C:  4J  4^4,  V / 4b  f / Vi  4JI  V.  To  the  left  of  it  4^>l  written 
vertically.  Above  it,  the  letter  £. 

CL:  4 1 4 t ijl  5 4 i 111  u-Lij  4 111 1 ju  1 4 II  4UI  (4  uu 

Rev.  Within  2C  with  ILC  in  between:  ju.  jj  j-oi  / 4L1  Jj^»j  / mm  / 4b 
CL:  4bl  j i i i I ^4j  1 j 4$ j $ 1 1 1 ^ j-4  j-oVl  4b.  Quran  30:3—4. 

This  coin  was  minted  by  Nasr  b.  ‘Ali,  citing  no  suzerain.  On  the  obverse,  his 
vassal,  Ahmad,  is  cited. 
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30.  Farghana,  402/1011-1012:  2.41  g,  28.8  mm.  Pi.  114,  30. 

Obv.  Small  cirde  inscribed  within  a linear  square.  Within  the  circle  are  four 
spokes  with  the  word  din  at  each  spoke’s  end.  On  the  sides  of  the  square: 
4lL>  [sic]  jjN  4J  / V / Jii  / Vi  4JI  V.  All  this  is  within  C.  «itb  is 
the  mistakenly  engraved  honorific  name  of  the  caliph  diiL  ^un. 

CL : iil<t  tj\  f ^11  4 i hi  ■*  **  j » jn  1 4 II  4I11  p uu 

Rev.  Within  ILC:  / din  / > «>.«  / Ai 

CL:  j<.i  4^11  j*dl  » j-aJ  ....I  dj  j^I  U 

This  coin  was  minted  by  Nasr  b.  ‘All,  citing  no  suzerain. 

31.  (Ilaq),  403/1012-1013:  2.98  g,  27.7  mm.  PI.  115,  31. 

Obv.  Within  2C  with  NC  in  between:  aJ^Ji  / 4J  V / din  / Vi  4JI V/  L_u> 
CL:  dJLaJLyl  f wij  LLu  [s/c]  ^uiiil  J j — din  p 1 

Rev.  Within  2C  with  BC  in  between:  diL.1  / jiUJi  dill  / din  Jjj*,  / mW  dh 
CL:  ^J-l  j-ab  AJjjJI  ,-Ui  jiUll  II  ^*1  di  y»\  Le 

This  coin  was  minted  by  Sana  al-Daula,  i.e.,  Muhammad  b.  ‘Ali,  the  brother 
of  Ahmad  b.  ‘All  and  of  Nasr  b.  ‘All  (Fedorov  2001,  22)  citing  (rev.  CL)  the 
suzerain,  Qutb  al-Daula  Nasir  al-Haqq,  i.e.,  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  Western 
Qarakhanids,  Ahmad  b.  ‘All.  Malik  al-‘Adil  Ilek  (rev.  held)  is  Muhammad  b. 

‘All  (Fedorov  2001,  20-21).  The  mint  name  is  absent  (a  die  engraver’s  mis- 
take) but  quite  certainly  it  is  Ilaq,  as  the  following  coin  shows. 

32.  Ilaq,  403/1012-1013:  2.77  g,  27.1  mm.  PI.  115, 32. 

Obv.  Within  BC:  avji  / dJ  dj^i.  V / din  / Vi  dJi  V/  Llu. 

CL:  d H 4 1 |jl  j /.  1 1 d j in  juldJl  * ' 3 ‘j  ^ dill  p im  f 
Rev.  Within  BC:  jU>  / JjjJI  dill  / din  / ><>.0  / dit 
CL:  jjlu  mjl  jj-a-LU  ijSLall  JmjilJI  ^aHI  dj  ^dl  W 
This  coin  was  minted  by  Sana  al-Daula  Arslan  Tegin,  i.e.,  Muhammad  b.  ‘All 
(Fedorov  2001,  22),  citing  as  suzerain  the  Malik  al-‘Adil  Khan,  i.e.,  the  su- 
preme Qarakhanid  ruler  Ahmad  b.  ‘All.  But  in  the  reverse  CL  is  cited  Arslan 
Tegin,  i.e.,  Muhammad  b.  ‘All,  not  Ahmad  b.  ‘All,  as  on  coin  31. 

33.  Khumrak,  411/1020-1021:  4.31  g,  24.8  mm.  PI.  115,  33. 

Obv.  In  the  held:  dJ  d^d>  V / din  / Vi  dJi  V/  din 

MDS:  [SIC]  £«jl  ■“  L J d>l  / A : ...  Jj  g >,  | / juidJI  dill  p uy 

Rev.  Within  BC:  ^aj  >,  ^Xc.  / din  Jj-m,  / MJwQ  / 4jU 
CL:  j^^ai  9 4±£  jddJi  oj^JLxJ  jJ*!  jjj  5 4 1 Quran  9*33* 

This  coin  was  minted  by  ‘All  b.  Nasr,  citing  the  Ilek,  i.e.,  Muhammad  b.  ‘All 
(Fedorov  2001,  22)  as  suzerain. 

34.  Kushani,  416/1025-1026:  2.21  g,  25.6  mm.  PI.  115,  34. 

Obv.  Within  2C  with  BC  in  between:  jl>  inscribed  within  a crescent.  Above 
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this  word  is  a ringlet;  under  this  word  are  three  dots.  Below  the  crescent 
is  the  title  ^iu. 

CL:  isu  j J luf  } 1*1  m 4 i Ml  jjl  ill  t f Jttliji  4lll  fO  uu 

Rev.  Within  2C  with  BC  in  between:  j^i-i  / >.  wm  / Jl±  / u*l> 

CL:  «i)l  J^j  mm  <d  * m*,  4il  Vi  V 
This  coin  was  minted  in  AH  416  in  Kushani  by  the  then  supreme  ruler  of 
the  Western  Qarakhanids,  Malik  al-Mashriq  Tongha  Khan  Muhammad  b. 
al-Hasan. 

35.  Bukhara  417/1026-1027:  2.11  g,  24.5  mm.  PI.  115,  35. 

Obv.  In  the  field:  4J  V / 4ji  / Vi  4JI  V.  Above  it  below  it  Tegin(?) 
written  in  Uighur  (?). 

MDS  : iiu  ^1  9 j ---  C / •;  •••  4 i iy  / ...jl  i,  1 1 ju  I 4 11  \ - J ‘ / 4)1  |4  uu 

Rev.  Within  BC:  .ill#  / ^ili  / Jj-w,  / mm  / 4!) 

CL:  4in  ; <4 1 £>4j  >!  ) mj  j-o  f jj  ^4  ^oVi  4i.  Qur’an  30:3—4- 

This  coin  was  minted  by  Haqq  Tegin(?),  citing  as  suzerain  Ilek  (‘All  b.  al- 
Hasan).  Fulus  of  AH  418-419  Bukhara  (Kochnev  1995,  250,  688)  were 
minted  by  Yusuf  b.  ‘Ali,  son  of ‘All  b.  al-Hasan  (Fedorov  2001,  26).  So  most 
probably  this  Haqq  Tegin(?)  was  Yusuf  b.  ‘All. 

36.  Kushani,  416/1025-1026:  3.18  g,  25.8  mm.  PI.  115,  36. 

Obv.  Within  2C  with  BC  in  between:  jl»  inscribed  within  a crescent.  Above 
this  word  is  a ringlet;  under  this  word  are  three  dots.  Below  the  crescent 
is  the  tide  j^iui  -ilu. 

CL:  4H4  £/pt  9 j uif  9 »■  4 i ut  jjl  A t ; jii  1 4 II  4!)!  (C  uu 

Rev.  Within  2C  with  BC  in  between:  o^i-i  / ,>,  mm  / jU  / LmL 
CL:  4!)!  m*»-o  4J  ill  if  4IH  Vl  4JI  V 

This  coin  is  of  the  same  type  as  coin  34. 

37. Tunket,  421/1030:  2.97  g,  23.2  mm.  Pi.  115, 37. 

Obv.  In  the  field:  AJ9JJI  / 4J  / j_i  y u>,  4i)i  / *1  4jnr  / m* 

CL:  ...^jJI  1^1 ...  3J.1  jmL  ^iu  ...  1 Lr.  Preservation  of  the  legend  is  bad; 

only  the  words  Lc  are  quite  certain.  A reading  of  the  other  words  is  less 

sure. 

Rev.  In  the  field:  4n  j$^>,  / mm  / 4)  / 3J.1  / 21*01  ^3.  The  word  4i)  is  within 
a crescent. 

CL:  4JL4  ^1  9 hi  c 9 j > vl  4 1 ui  >*«  5 >9 : 1 jh  1 4 11  1 1 j i)  4)  l ftj  m j 

mc  (obv.)  3J.1  (rev.)-  is  probably  a sub- vassal. 

This  fals  was  minted  by  Qawam  al-Daula  Zain  al-Daula.  Both  those  laqabs 
belonged  to  the  son  of  Qadir  Khan  Yusuf,  Muhammad,  future  Boghra  Khan 
(Fedorov  2001, 19),  citing  in  the  obverse  CL  his  suzerain.  If  the  words  NdB/r 
al-Baqq  are  read  correctly,  it  was  Qadir  Khan  Yusuf.  However,  on  dirhams  of 
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AH  421  Tunket  (Kochnev  1995,  253,  727),  “Qawam  al-Daula  Muhammad 
b.  Qadir  Khan”  is  cited  as  suzerain  “Malik  al-Mashriq,”  i.e.,  (in  this  case) 
Qadir  Khan,  who  also  had  such  a laqab. 

38.  Bukhara,  424/1032-1033:  2.81  g,  28.7  mm.  PL  115, 38. 

Obv.  Within  C:  ,>£»  jU^i.  Above  and  below  it  are  two  crescents  with  a dot 
in  between. 

CL:  -ill  j (>•  $ Jj  >o5fl  *u.  Quran  301  3— 4- 

Rev  Within  C:  jU  £UAl>.  Above  and  below  it  are  two  crescents  with  a dot  in 
between 

CL:  4 >1  q 1 tj\  9 ljjj  ,ii  r 9 4 * ih  ijl  >»  1 1 jm  1 4 11  4)1  j*  “•  * 

The  coin  was  minted  by  Arslan  Tegin  Yusuf  b.  All  (Fedorov  2001,  26)  citing 
as  suzerain  his  father  Tafghach  Khan,  i.e.,  All  b.  al-Hasan.  Ali  b.  al-Hasan, 
who  was  before  that  Ilek,  accepted  the  higher  khanian  title  in  424/1032- 
1033  (Fedorov  2001,  26). 

39.  Dabusia,  424/1032-1033:  5.17  g,  28.6  mm.  PI.  115, 39. 

Obv.  Within  2O.  ^L^t*  V / 4)1  / Vi  4JI  Y.  Above  it,  an  arabesque. 

CL:  aju  9 JJj  r 9 4 I III  4 I 11,9 , 1 I JliUJI  U^4I  4)1  (4  UU 

Rev  Within  2C : 4)1  / >«>.o  / 4).  To  the  right,  three  dots;  below  it,  one 

dot. 

CL:  oliU  I ji  Ijjl,  ^ULiio  9 AJ^JI  ■ -Ui  jLAI 

This  coin  was  minted  by  Ali  b.  al-Hasan,  with  the  high  title  of  Tafghach 
Boghra  Qara  Khaqan. 

40.  Dabusia,  424/1032-1033: 4.09  g,  28.3  mm.  PI.  115, 40. 

Obv  Within  2C:  / Y 4)1  / Yi  «Ji  Y.  Above  it,  an  arabesque. 

CL:  4 II  o 9 ,^11,4  9 £/ji  Ilui  4 • ‘“j  * * i 114,^  4)1  p * 

Rev.  Within  2C:  / 4)1  / j-o->wo  / 4).  At  the  sides  of  the  word 

there  are  four  dots. 

CL:  jliu  l>  jjLi  [sic]  jLtii  iUi  9 i),jji  ..ui  *9  ^1  u 

This  coin  was  minted  by  Ali  b.  al-Hasan,  with  high  title  of  Tafghach  Boghra 
Qara  Khaqan.  This  title  is  written  with  T (*),  not  with  the  usual  T (l»).  On 
the  reverse,  the  vassal  (?)  (Mahdi?)  is  cited. 

41.  Kharashket,  403/1012-1013:  4.34  g,  27  mm.  PI.  116,  41. 

Obv  In  the  field:  4J  Y / 41*9  4)1  / Yi  <ji  Y 

CLl  4jU  ^1  9 /.  It  4lw  ■ t jill  4 II  4)1  fO  mi 

Rev.  Within  C:  jo-/  j>uji  Jiui  / 4ii  Jj^j  / >0.4  / 4).  The  word  4)  is  within 
a crescent. 

CL:  jj « 4 11  j ; 4I  j I94  [s/c]  j I f I4»l  49  Am II  j 1 pn  4i  pol 
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The  coin  was  minted  by  supreme  Qarakhanid  ruler  Ahmad  b.  ‘All,  as  direct 
owner  of  the  town.  Kharashket  was  situated  in  Ilaq  (the  valley  of  the  Angren 
River),  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  Angren  and  Syr  Daria.  It  is  identi- 
fied with  the  archaeological  site  of  Kanka  hillfort,  in  the  Tashkent  oblast’  of 
Uzbekistan. 

42.  Dakhket,  403/1012-1013:  3.3  g,  28.1  mm.  PI.  116, 42. 

One  side.  In  the  field:  4J  V / 4)1  / Vi  «Ul  V 

ICL:  4JL0  £jj(  $ ulj  - ■ ...  £ j.  ■ juLijl  4)1  (Q  m * 

OCL : oUUI>  ...  jj.1  JjUJI  jUI  y>\  Lr 

Other  side.  Within  C:  / qj$jJi  L_m  / 4)1  / 4).  The  word  4)  is 

within  a crescent. 

CL:  j^al  krLt  jj  > q k a Jj-VI  *j  jj»\  Lf 

This  coin  must  be  a mule  minted  by  dies  of  different  coins.  Since,  one  side 
of  the  coin  states  that  it  was  minted  by  the  order  of  one  person  while  the 
other  side  asserts  that  it  was  minted  by  the  order  of  another.  On  one  side,  in 
CL  after  the  formula  j-ol  Lf  is  cited  Nasir  al-Haqq  Qarakhaqan  (the  then 
supreme  ruler  of  Western  Qarakhanids  Ahmad  b.  Ali).  On  the  ther  side  of 
the  coin  in  CL  after  the  formula  u is  cited  Muhammad  b.  Ali,  brother 
and  vassal  of  Ahmad  b.  Ali.  In  the  field  is  the  laqab  Sana  al-Daula,  which 
belonged  to  Muhammad  b.  Ali  (Fedorov  2001,  22).  Dakhket  or  Adakhket 
was  a town  in  the  province  of  Ilaq,  south  of  the  Angren  River  and  east  of 
Tunket,  closer  to  the  mountains  with  the  famous  silver  mines  of  Kuhisim 
(Bartold  1963,  231). 

43.  Kharashket,  404/1013-1014:  2.26  g,  28.1  mm.  PI.  116, 43. 

Obv.  In  the  field:  oL*u.  Above  and  under  it  an  arabesque. 

ICL  [sic]  ,1  i * » 1 9 j-o  9 J-fci  j-o  o¥l  *i).  Quran  30*3~4* 

OCL:  ^ iLu  -*•  1 .*.j  *•  ‘ jujUil  4)1  p uu 

Rev.  Within  2C  with  BC  in  between:  (i  or  » or  d)  $1  (i»  or  J»)  JjI  / 4).  The  word 
4)  is  within  a crescent. 

CL:  [sic]  $41  j^-q I l_rlc  jj  vq>l  \ 1 m It  1 aj  j-ol  Lf 

This  coin  was  minted  in  the  name  of  Ahmad  b.  Ali.  The  word  in  the  center 
of  the  reverse  is  obscure.  Kochnev  (2004,  283)  read  it  as  the  Turkic  word 
Il-Kiiliig.  But  the  reading  “Ku/%”  is  unacceptable,  since  the  fifth  letter  is  a 
distinct  1 (alif)  linked  to  the  preceding  letter  but  not  to  the  following  letter. 
The  loop  of  the  fourth  letter  is  closed  (compare  it  to  the  seventh  letter,  open- 
ing to  the  left).  So  the  fourth  letter  is  is  or  The  last  letter  could  be  i or  » 
or  d.  The  most  plausible  reading  is  d.  The  Turkic  word  Il/El  meant  people, 
tribe,  clan,  and  state.  So  it  could  be  “II  Something  or  “ Something  of  II.”  This 
“II  Something  could  be  the  vassal’s  name,  or  it  could  be  the  honorary  epithet 
of  Ahmad  b.  Ali. 
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44.  Khojende,  404/1013-1014:  3.44  g,  27  mm.  PI.  116, 44. 

Obv.  In  the  field:  .>.«>.  o / aj  V / ail  / Vi  aJi  V 
l CL:  [sic]  £yl  f 4,1!  I p •“  ‘ 

OCL:  («)  j-aai...  a^Jl  J4J.1  4i^iU 

Rev.  Within  C:  («A4.»a)  3J.1  / * aJjjJi  Llu>  / 4)1  / xw  / 4).  The  woralj 

is  within  a crescent. 

CL:  [sic]  <*4  1 1 jifll  j 1^4  j j 1,1  J 1 1 11  j 1 0*1  4i  Lf. 

This  coin  was  minted  by  Sana  al-Daula  Bu  (=  Abu)  al-Haqq  (rev.  field) 
Muhammad  (obv.  above  the  kalima),  i.e.,  Muhammad  b.  ‘All.  Some 
Qarakhanids  had  several  kunyas.  The  kunya  Abu  al-Haqq,  belonging  to 
Muhammad  b.  ‘All,  was  not  seen  prior  to  him  (Fedorov  2001, 22).  It  is  a mule 
minted  with  mismatched  dies,  since  it  has  two  CIs  starting  with  the  formula 
aj  u (“from  he  who  ordered”).  Amir  al-Mansur  cited  in  the  rev.  CL  was 
the  future  Arslan  Khan  Mansur  b.  ‘All  (Fedorov  2007, 9). 

45.  Dabusia,  424/1032-1034:  3.17  g,  28.7  mm.  PI.  116, 45. 

Obv.  Within  2C:  4^  V / ojj.}  4>f  / Vi  ail  V.  Above  it,  an  arabesque. 

CL:  4I4  ill  f ) J-ijI  lull  4 1 iii^iaj  jii  I a II  I aJJI  p ...  1 

Rev.  Within  2C:  all  / ai).  At  the  sides  of  it,  four  dots.  Under  it, 

one  dot. 

CL:  oLiU  14  Ijjb  [sic]  £lilS  alii  ^ai  , iljaJI  ,.Ui  0IAI  ai^alU 
This  coin  was  minted  by  Tafghach  Boghra  Qarakhan  as  direct  ruler  of 
Dabusia.  The  title  Tafghach  is  written  with  o (“T”),  not  with  Jb,  (“T”)  as  is 
usual. 

46.  Dabusia,  424/1032-1034:  2.84  g,  28.6  mm.  PI.  116,  46. 

Obv.  Within  2C:  aJ  4^4  V / a-u-j  ail  / Yi  aJi  V.  Above  it,  an  arabesque. 

CL:  aJLa  I f j ‘j  “■  l 9 Jjjl  a i iii  ^ - “•) ; v ‘ jiilaJI  * * 4 0 all)  p iiu 
Rev.  Within  2C:  all  Jj-m.,  / >a»a  / all.  At  the  sides  of  it,  three  dots.  Under  it, 
one  dot. 

CL:  jliu  14  IjJLi  alii  t UjaJi  0U.|  4I^IU 

The  coin  is  minted  by  Tafghach  Boghra  Qarakhan  as  direct  ruler  of 
Dabusia. 

47.  Kermine,  427/1032-1034:  4.49  g,  29.4  mm.  PI.  116, 47. 

Obv.  Within  2C:  oL4>L  / aJ  iL^li  Y o-u.}  / ail  Vi  aJi  V.  Above  it,  an  ara- 
besque. 

CL:  ^alijl  9 9 ^iju  liau  a : . Aj  C . 1 n II  la^ii}  ail  |4aui 

Rev.  Within  2C  with  a circle  made  of  ringlets  in  between:  j / £Ll<i  / ai. 

At  the  sides  of  ai  and  j,  there  are  two  dots. 

CL:  *1)1  j * 1 1 45 U ^cj  > » 4^  1 9 ^ ^ ? j-®  9 ^ 4L.  Quran  30:3-4. 
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This  coin  was  minted  by  a l\irk  appanage  ruler  Inanch  Kuk  Tun,  citing  no 
suzerain. 

Discussion 

Coin  1 (Farghana,  384).  In  Rabf  I 382/May  992,  the  Qarakhanid  ruler  of 
Balasaghun  and  Taraz,  Boghra  Khan  Harun,  took  Bukhara.  Samanid  amir  Nuh 
II  b.  Mansur  fled  to  Amul  and  started  to  raise  an  army.  The  chronicles  relate  that 
the  climate  and  food  of  Bukhara  exacerbated  Harun’s  illness.  So  he  went  to  Sa- 
marqand,  but  that  did  not  help,  and  he  died  on  the  way  to  his  capital,  Balasaghun. 
However,  the  coins  show  that  there  were  two  Qarakhanid  invasions.  One,  launched 
from  Balasaghun,  ended  in  the  capture  of  Bukhara,  while  another  ended  in  the 
conquest  of  eastern  Farghana.  The  Qarakhanid  mint  of  Farghana  started  to  work 
in  381/991-992  (Kochnev  1995,  203).  It  minted  dirhams  citing  Arslan  Tegin  b. 
Ulugh  Tegin  and  his  suzerain  Shihab  al-Daula  Abu  Musa  Turk  Khaqan.  Biruni 
(i957. 150)  wrote  that  Boghra  Khan,  “when  he  took  the  field  in  the  year  382  [AH], 
named  himself  Shihab  al-Daula .”  Could  the  Arslan  Tegin  cited  on  dirhams  of  AH 
381  Farghana  be  Nasr  b.  ‘Ali?  In  this  case,  his  father  Ulugh  (Great)  Tegin  should 
be  the  ruler  of  Kashghar,  Ali  b.  Musa,  who  headed  the  Qarakhanids  at  least  since 
382,  when  Boghra  Khan  died.  The  chronicles  mention  this  Ali  b.  Musa  as  “Arslan 
Khan.”  He  died  in  combat  with  the  infidel  Turks  in  Muharram  388  = January  998 
(Bartold  1963,  330).  Either  way,  the  AH  384  fals  is  the  earliest  coin  (so  far)  of 
Farghana  to  have  the  name  of  Nasr  b.  Ali. 

Coin  2 (Khojende,  384).  Nasr  b.  Ali  headed  the  Qarakhanid  drive  to  the 
west  after  the  death  of  Boghra  Khan  Harun.  Kochnev  (1995,  203)  mentioned  a 
coin  minted  in  383/993-994  by  Nasr  in  Khojende.  But  the  Samanids  regained 
Khojende  after  the  death  of  Boghra  Khan  Harun.  In  383-384/993-995,  Khojende 
coins  were  minted  by  the  Samanid  amir  Nuh  II  or  by  Nuh  II  and  the  governor 
Bahram.  There  are,  however,  fulus  of  AH  383-384  Khojende  minted  by  Ilek  Nasr 
b.  Ali.  V.  Kalinin  (2000, 16)  opined  that  “during  AH  383-384  Khojende  changed 
hands  several  times.”  That  would  have  been  impossible.  The  Samanid  amir  lacked 
the  military  power  to  retrieve  Khojende,  if  lost.  His  generals  disobeyed  him  and 
fought  each  other  for  the  governorship  of  Khurasan,  one  of  the  richest  provinces 
of  the  declining  Samanid  state.  There  could  be  other  explanations.  Some  coins 
were  minted  from  mismatched  dies,  one  of  which  had  an  obsolete  date.  Thus  the 
AH  383  fals  of  Khojend  citing  Nasr  b.  All  cannot  be  used  as  a reliable  evidence  that 
he  took  Khojende  in  383/993-994.  On  the  other  hand,  the  AH  384  Khojende  fals 
is  reliable  evidence  that  in  AH  384  Nasr  b.  Ali  possessed  Khojende,  which  means 
that  all  of  the  Farghana  situated  to  the  east  of  Khojende  belonged  to  him  too. 

In  the  autumn  of  386/996,  Nasr  invaded  the  Samanid  state.  The  Samanids  ced- 
ed to  him  their  lands  east  of  the  Qatwan  steppe,  five  farsakhs  (thirty  kilometers) 
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east  of  Samarqand  (Bartold  1963,  324).  In  Dhu-1-Qa‘da  389  (October  999),  Nasr 
took  Bukhara.  He  left  a governor  and  returned  to  Uzgend,  where  he  imprisoned 
the  last  Samanid  amir  ‘Abd  al- Malik  II  b.  Nuh  and  his  relatives  (Baihaqi  1962, 
566;  Bartold  1963,  329).  The  Samanid  epoch  came  to  an  end.  Mawarannahr  was 
included  in  the  Qarakhanid  khaqanate,  the  first  feudal  state  of  Muslim  Turks. 

Coin  $ (Farghana-Ush,  387).  Under  the  Samanids,  the  main  town  of  Farghana 
was  Akhsiket,  and  there  coins  with  the  mint  name  “Farghana”  were  minted.  Hav- 
ing conquered  Farghana,  Nasr  b.  ‘All  made  Uzgend  (the  easternmost  town  of 
Farghana)  his  capital.  Now  Qarakhanid  coins  with  the  mint  name  “Farghana”  were 
minted  in  Uzgend.  Starting  in  384/994,  it  minted  copious  fulus  for  the  whole  of 
Farghana  province.  Sometimes  fulus  with  the  mint  name  “Farghana”  were  minted 
in  other  towns  of  the  province.  But  in  those  cases  the  mint  name  contained  a second 
toponym:  e.g.,  Farghana-Quba,  Farghana-Marghlnan,  Farghana-Ush,  Farghana- 
Akhsiket.  There  was  no  mint  name  Farghana-Uzgend,  since  it  was  understood 
that  the  mint  with  the  mint  name  “Farghana”  operated  in  the  capital,  Uzgend  (Fe- 
dorov 2000,  10).  On  coin  5 s obverse  CL  appears  the  mint  name  “Farghana”  and 
in  the  field,  above  the  second  half  of  the  kalima,  was  the  mint  name  “ush,”  show- 
ing that  this  coin  was  minted  in  Ush,  situated  about  sixty  kilometers  southwest  of 
Uzgend. 

Coin  8 (Ilaq,  389).  Ilaq  was  a province  in  the  valley  of  Angren  (Ahangaran), 
Syr  Darya’s  eastern  tributary.  Its  capital  was  Tunket.  Its  towns  included  Nuket, 
Benaket,  Khumrak,  and  Dakhket,  where  Qarakhanid  mints  worked  for  short  pe- 
riods in  the  eleventh  century  (Buriakov,  Kasymov,  and  Rostovtsev  1973,  76-108; 
Belenitskii,  Bentovich,  and  Bol’shakov  1973,  200-201).  The  name  of  a province 
often  substituted  on  coins  for  the  name  of  its  capital.  The  main  mint  of  Shash 
province  was  almost  always  named  Shash.  The  name  of  its  capital,  Binket,  is  quite 
rare  on  Qarakhanid  coins.  The  name  Farghana  often  appears  on  fulus  minted  in 
Uzgend,  the  Qarakhanid  capital  of  Farghana.  In  Ilaq  were  minted  coins  either  with 
the  mint  name  Ilaq  or  Tunket. 

Mansur  b.  Ahmad  was  Dihqan  of  Ilaq.  Dihqans  were  a hereditary  landown- 
ing aristocracy,  that  is,  a ruling  class  in  Central  Asia,  before  the  Arab  conquest. 
The  conquest  dealt  them  a hard  blow.  Some  lost  part  of  their  estates,  which  were 
confiscated  by  the  Arabs;  others  perished.  The  loss  of  property  weakened  them, 
but  even  on  the  eve  of  the  fall  of  the  Samanids  some  dihqan  families  were  still  very 
powerful.  The  family  of  the  Dihqans  of  Ilaq  was  among  them.  The  Arab  geographer 
Muqaddasi  (c.  985)  mentioned  the  “mighty  Dihqan  of  Ilaq;”  the  author  of  Hudud 
al-Alam  (c.  982-983)  wrote  that  in  ancient  times  ancestors  of  the  Dihqan  of  Ilaq 
ruled  that  country.  It  is  possible  that  the  Dihqan  of  Ilaq  regarded  the  Qarakhanids 
who  started  the  conquest  of  the  Samanid  state  as  liberators.  When  Harun  Boghra 
Khan  took  Bukhara  in  992,  Dihqan  Mansur  b.  Ahmad  started  to  mint  Ilaq  coins 
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citing  Boghra  Khan  as  suzerain.  Mansur  b.  Ahmad  was  the  founder  of  the  semi- 
independent dynasty  of  Dihqans  of  Ilaq,  vassals  of  the  Qarakhanids.  The  dynasty 
of  the  Dihqans  of  Ilaq  existed  at  least  until  401/1010-1011,  that  is,  about  twenty 
years  (Fedorov  2001b,  10-13). 

Thus  coin  8 shows  that  in  389  the  Dihqdn  of  Ilaq  Mansur  b.  Ahmad  recognized 
Qarakhanid  Khan  Ahmad  b.  ‘All  as  the  supreme  suzerain.  If  the  title  Tegln  and 
kunia  Aba  Salih— belonged  not  to  him  but  to  some  other  Qarakhanid,  the  latter 
was  his  immediate  suzerain.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  Aba  Salih— resided 
in  Ilaq  but  that  both  Qarakhanids  had  feudal  rights  in  Ilaq:  the  right  to  be  cited  on 
the  fulus  minted  there,  and  more  importantly  to  receive  part  of  the  taxes  collected 
in  Ilaq. 

Coin  9 (Uzgen,  404).  Kochnev  (2004,  3368a)  read  the  mint  name  as  Tunket, 
but  this  is  not  possible.  The  mintname’s  final  letter  has  a long,  sinuous,  uplifted 
tail.  In  this  fashion  in  the  same  CL  was  written  the  letter  ra  (,)  in  the  word 
and  £>1.  But  the  letter  nun  (J)  was  also  often  written  this  way.  So  it  is  either } or  j. 
The  final  letter  in  the  mint  name  is  linked  to  the  preceding  letter;  thus  it  cannot  be 
i or  i (as  they  cannot  be  linked  to  the  following  letter).  It  can  be  only  d,  which  is 
read  either  as  k (Tunket)  or  g (Uzgend).  So  the  last  two  letters  may  be  read  as  “k.n/ 
k.r”  or  “g.n/g.r.”  The  letter  J is  preceded  by  a prong.  The  prong  without  diacritical 
points  could  denote  quite  a number  of  letters.  This  prong  is  preceded  by  letter  vav 
(*).  Then  a prong  follows,  linked  to  a prong  half  the  size.  The  combination  of  short 
and  long  prongs  in  the  beginning  of  a mint  name  denotes  the  letters  L.  If  we  read 
the  prong  between  the  letters  J and  9 as  3,  we  have  j^j9L  (“in  Uzgen”).  Modern- 
day  Kirghiz  pronounce  the  name  of  the  town  Uzgend  as  “Uzgen.”  The  name  of  the 
town  is  also  written  this  way  on  modern  maps.  This  shows  that  the  elided  variant 
of  the  towns  name  as  “Uzgen”  existed  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century.  It  appears 
that  the  die  engraver  wrote  the  name  of  this  town  as  it  was  pronounced. 

Coin  1 1 (Akhsiket[?)  or  Khojende[?],  405).  This  is  a strange  coin  with  sloppy 
and  inaccurate  legends.  Some  words  are  unrecognizable.  To  begin  with,  it  is  a mule 
minted  by  different  dies,  each  with  the  formula  u (“from  he  who  ordered  [to 
mint]”)  in  a circular  legend.  On  a normal  coin,  only  one  such  legend  could  appear, 
because  the  formula  y»\  u denoted  the  owner  of  the  town  who  had  the  right  to 
mint  coins  there.  The  mint  name  is  strange.  It  could  be  Akhsiket  (.-.{.  >1),  but  the 
last  letter  is  an  annulet,  in  which  manner  the  letter  o was  never  written.  This  was, 
rather,  how  the  letter  • was  written.  In  such  a case,  it  could  be  Khojende  (»v.  >.><). 
In  404-405,  in  Akhsiket  Atim  Tegin  (Kochnev  1995,  227,  332-333)  minted  dir- 
hams citing  as  suzerain  Arslan  Kh&n  Mansur  b.  ‘All  (Fedorov  2001,  21-22).  The 
full  name  and  title  of  the  vassal  was:  Abu  al-Abbas  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  Nasir 
al-Daula  Atim  Tegin  (Fedorov  2001,  24).  In  the  reverse  field  of  this  coin,  Ahmad 
b.  Ilek  (the  title  Ilek  belonged  then  to  Muhammad  b ‘All)  was  cited,  and  in  the  CL 
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al-amir  Abu  al- Abbas.  So  far,  so  good.  On  the  reverse  the  vassal  was  cited.  On 
the  obverse  in  the  CL  after  the  formula  a*  Lr  was  cited  al-amir  Shams  al-...  . 
Arslan  Khan  had  two  laqabs  beginning  with  the  word  “Shams:”  Shams  al-Daula 
and  Shams  al-Milla.  But  on  this  coin  after  the  word  “Shams”  there  is  nothing  like 
al-Daula  or  al-Milla,  but  rather  something  obscure.  It  is  not  out  of  the  question 
that  this  coin  is  an  ancient  forgery. 

Coin  12  (Samarqand,  407).  The  title  Khaqan  is  on  the  obverse,  above  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  kalima,  where  the  vassal  or  subvassal  is  usually  mentioned.  This 
Khaqan  was  Ahmad  b.  All,  which  accounts  for  the  nonstandard  location  of  the 
name.  In  AH  408  in  Samarqand  (Kochnev  1995,  238),  dirhams  were  minted  by 
Muhammad  b.  All  cited  Nasir  al-Haqq  Khan  (Ahmad  b.  All)  as  suzerain.  In  407, 
a peace  was  made  between  Mansur  and  Ahmad.  Ahmad  received  some  of  his  lost 
towns  (Fedorov  1990,  9).  But  in  almost  all  of  them  there  were  appointed  vassals 
from  the  allies  of  Mansur  b.  All  in  his  war  against  Ahmad  b.  Ali.  The  vassals  owned 
these  towns,  though  Ahmad  b.  Ali  maintained  some  feudal  rights:  his  name  was 
mentioned  on  their  coins  and  he  received  part  of  their  taxes.  That  was  why  his 
title  was  placed  by  Muhammad  b.  Ali  on  AH  407  Samarqand  fals  where  a vas- 
sal or  subvassal  was  usually  mentioned.  It  was  a subtle  reminder  of  his  authority. 
Ahmad  b.  Ali  all  but  lost  the  war  and  was  saved  from  defeat  by  the  mediation  of 
Khwarizmshah,  whohelped  the  warringQarakhanids  make  peace(Fedorov  2007, 1). 

Coin  20  (Shash,  396).  This  was  minted  in  Shash  by  amir  Yusuf  b.  Abd  Allah, 
without  citing  a suzerain.  But  dirhams  of  this  mint,  year,  and  ruler  (Kochnev  1995, 
213)  cite  the  head  of  the  Western  Qarakhanids,  Ahmad  b.  Ali,  as  suzerain.  Copper 
coins  (serving  mainly  local  petty  trade)  often  do  not  mention  the  suzerain.  Judg- 
ing by  his  title  amir,  Yusuf  b.  Abd  Allah  was  not  simply  a governor.  Yet  it  is  unclear 
whether  he  was  a Qarakhanid  or  a representative  of  the  local  aristocracy. 

Coin  23  (Ilaq,  400).  On  one  side  the  circular  legend  cites  the  suzerain,  head 
of  the  Western  Qarakhanids,  Nasir  al-Haqq  Abu  Nasr  Khaqan  (Ahmad  b.  Ali). 
On  the  other  side  the  circular  legend  again  cites  Ahmad  b.  Ali  (the  coin  is  a mule 
minted  by  the  dies  for  two  different  coins),  while  in  the  field  his  vassal  Bakr  b. 
Muhammad  Jan  (?)  is  cited.  Kochnev  (1995,  219,  225)  reads  it  as  Khan,  but  such  a 
reading  is  unacceptable,  because  the  word  in  question  is  written  with  small  letters 
under  the  name  of  a Bakr  b.  Muhammad.  Even  Nasr  b.  Ali,  whose  domain  was 
larger  than  that  of  Ahmad  b.  Ali,  did  not  use  the  title  Khan.  Moreover,  the  obscure 
Bakr  b.  Muhammad,  mentioned  once  on  a copper  coin  of  Ilaq,  could  not  adopt  the 
title  Khan.  The  word  in  question  is  most  probably  the  Iranian  “Jan"  (soul),  and  the 
name  in  question  could  be  Muhammad-/dn.  Another  possibility  is  that  Jan  could 
be  a subvassal’s  name. 

Most  probably  Bakr  b.  Muhammad  was  the  son  of  Muhammad  b.  Mansur, 
second  ruler  from  the  semi- independent  dynasty  of  Dihqans  of  Ilaq.  When  Harun 
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Boghra  Khan  conquered  Bukhara  in  992,  Dihqan  Mansur  b.  Ahmad  minted  in 
Ilaq  coins  citing  Boghra  Khan  as  suzerain.  Mansur  b.  Ahmad  was  founder  of  the 
semi-independent  dynasty  of  Dihqdns  of  Ilaq,  vassals  of  the  Qarakhanids.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Muhammad  b.  Mansur,  not  earlier  than  389  and  not  later 
than  391  (Fedorov  2001b,  12). 

Coin  26  (Usrushana,  400).  In  the  reverse,  al-Amir  al-Mansur  is  cited  as  the 
vassal  of  Nasr  b.  ‘All.  No  doubt  he  was  the  fourth  brother  and  the  future  Arslan 
Khan  Mansur  b.  ‘All  (Fedorov  2001,  21-22).  It  may  be  possible  to  reconstruct  a 
genealogy  thus: 

Arslan  Khan  ‘Ali  (fell  in  batde  in  the  first  days  of  388/998) 


Tongha  Khan  Ahmad  Ilek  Nasr  Arslan  Khan  Mansur  Ilek  Muhammad 

(382-408/992-1018)  (383-403/  (400-415/  (386-415/ 

993-1012/3)  1009-1024/5)  996-1024/5) 

Coin  33  (Khumrak,  411).  Minted  by  ‘All  b.  Nasr,  citing  Ilek  as  suzerain.  In 
404-415/1013-1024,  this  title  belonged  to  Muhammad  b.  ‘All  (Fedorov  2001,  22). 
‘All  b.  Nasr  could  be  the  son  of  Nasr  b.  ‘Ali,  the  conqueror  of  Bukhara  in  388/999. 
Kochnev  (1995, 247/643)  read  the  date  as  “415?”  But  the  date  is  better  read  as  411. 
The  space  for  the  date  was  limited  so  the  letter  $ was  engraved  very  close  to  the  let- 
ter j in  the  preceding  word  jj-i  (one).  This  mislead  Kochnev,  who  read  as 
(five).  The  letter  1 ( alif)  in  the  beginning  of  the  digit  is  quite  distinct,  so  that  it  must 
be  .k»i  (one).  The  town  of  Khumrak  was  situated  in  the  Angren  River  valley,  in  the 
medieval  Ilak  province. 

Coin  34  (Kushani,  416).  This  unpublished  coin  is  important  since  it  shows  that 
in  416  Kushani  minted  coins  in  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  Western  Qarakhanids, 
Tongha  Khan  Muhammad  b.  Hasan.  Kushani  was  on  the  ancient  trade  route  con- 
necting Samarqand  and  Bukhara,  five  farsakhs  (thirty  kilometers)  west  of  Istikhan, 
which  was  seven  farsakhs  (forty-two  kilometers)  northwest  of  Samarqand  (Fedo- 
rov 2000a,  31).  A year  before,  in  415  in  Kushani  were  minted  coins  citing  Arslan 
Ilek,  i.e.,  ‘All  b.  al-Hasan,  brother  of  Tongha  Khan  Muhammad.  During  part  of 
416,  Kushani  (Kochnev  1995, 247, 249)  continued  to  mint  coins  citing  Ilek,  i.e.,  the 
same  ‘Ali  b.  al-Hasan  (Fedorov  2000a,  3 1,  52).  Then  the  situation  changed:  coin  34 
shows  that  Kushani  passed  to  Tongha  Khan  Muhammad  b.  al-Hasan.  This  raises 
the  question  of  what  precisely  happened. 

In  416,  the  Eastern  Qarakhanids  headed  by  Qadir  Khan  I Yusuf,  son  of  Boghra 
Khan  Harun  (who  took  Bukhara  in  382/992),  invaded  the  Western  Qarakhanid 
khaqanate.  At  the  same  time,  Mahmud  Ghaznavi  invaded  Mawarannahr  from  the 
south.  The  ruler  of  Samarqand  and  Bukhara  Ilek  ‘Ali  b.  al-Hasan  (‘All  Tegin  of  the 
chronicle)  hid  with  his  army  in  a desert.  But  soon  after  that,  Mahmud  returned 
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to  Ghazna,  having  shrewdly  decided  that  it  was  safer  to  have  Qarakhanids  fight- 
ing one  another.  The  intervention  of  Mahmud,  however,  allowed  Qadir  Khan  to 
conquer  Balasaghun  (Tongha  Khan  Muhammad’s  capital)  and  eastern  Farghana 
(with  Uzgend)  in  416.  The  Western  Qarakhanids  retained  western  Farghana,  with 
Akhslket,  until  418,  but  c.  419  lost  all  of  Farghana  and  Khojende  (Fedorov  2000b, 
6).  Having  lost  in  416  Balasaghun,  Tonga  Khan  Muhammad  went  to  Sogd.  The  fals 
of  416  Sogd2  cite  Khan  Malik  al-Mashriq  Muhammad  b.  Hasan  Tonga  Khan  (Koch- 
nev  2004,  273).  Thanks  to  coin  34,  we  know  that  he  resided  in  416  in  Kushani. 
Having  lost  Balasaghun,  Tongha  Khan  Muhammad  remained  the  supreme  ruler 
of  the  Western  Qarakhanids.  The  suzerainty  of  Tonga  Khan  included  in  416-418 
his  brother  Ilek  ‘All  b.  Hasan,  his  nephew  Arslan  Tegin  Yusuf  b.  ‘All,  and  other 
Western  Qarakhanids,  both  in  Samarqand-Bukharan  Sogd  and  in  Kesh  (southern 
Sogd,  Kashka  Daria  valley)  and  in  Akhsiket  in  Farghana  valley  (Kochnev  1995: 
249-251/652-653,  686,  702;  2004,  274/6883,  691a).  Moreover,  in  addition  to  the 
Western  Qarakhanids,  the  ruler  of  Saghaniian  (the  Surkhan  Daria  valley,  south  of 
Kesh)  cited  Nasir  al-Haqq  Khan  (i.e.,  Tonga  Khan  Muhammad  b.  al-Hasan)  as  his 
suzerain  (Fedorov  2004,  204-205). 

Kochnev  (1995, 251/691, 699,  702)  mentioned  fulus  of  418  Sogd  (citing  Malik 
al-Mashriq  Qadir  Khan  and  vassal  Arslan[?]  Tegin),  419  Ishtikhan  (citing  Nasir 
al-Haq  va  al-Din  Malik  al-Mashriq  va  al-Sin),  and  419  Samarqand  (citing  Khan 
Malik  al-Mashriq  va  al-Sin  and  vassal  Arslan  Tegin).  Kochnev  (2000,  181-182) 
wrote,  “ laqab ” Nasir  al-Haq  and  title  Malik  al-Mashriq  had  simultaneously  two 
Qarakhanids:  Qadir  Khan  I Yusuf  b.  Harun  and  Toghan  Khan  Muhammad  b. 
Hasan.  The  question  of  who  cited  the  coins  of  419/1028  Istikhan  cannot  be  solved 
easily.  But  the  fact  that  Qadir  Khan  was  not  only  titled  as  such,  but  was  the  ‘King 
of  the  East  and  Sin’  (he  ruled  Eastern  Turkestan,  ‘Lower  Sin’)  favors  him.  Malik  al- 
Mashriq  va  al-Sin,  cited  on  fulus  of  419/1028  Sogd  as  suzerain  of  Arslan  Tegin  was 
Qadir  Khan.”  But  the  fals  of  419  Sogd  citing  Malik  al-Mashriq  va  al-Sin,  suzerain 
of  Arslan  Tegin,  does  not  actually  exist.  In  Kochnev’s  catalogue  (1995,  251/702) 
there  is  a fals  of  AH  419  Samarqand  (not  419  Sogd),  which  cites  Malik  al-Mashriq 
va  al-Sin,  suzerain  of  Arslan  Tegin.  Moreover,  Kochnev  (2000,  184)  compiled  a 
table  of  coins  where  (again!)  he  did  not  list  a fals  of  AH  419  Sogd  citing  Malik  al- 
Mashriq  va  al-Sin,  suzerain  of  Arslan  Tegin.  Moreover,  there  is  no  fals  of  AH  419 
Samarqand  citing  Malik  al-Mashriq  va  al-Sin  as  suzerain  of  Arslan  Tegin.  There  is 
an  AH  419  Samarqand  fals  citing  only  Malik  al-Mashriq  but  not  Malik  al-Mashriq 
va  al-Sin!  What  should  one  believe?  Could  it  be  that  in  2000  Kochnev  corrected 
his  reading  and  that  the  AH  419  Samarqand  fals  actually  cited  Maliq  al-Mashriq 


2.  “Sogd”  was  name  of  the  province,  just  as  “Chach”  or  “Farghana.”  There  was  not  such 
town  “Sogd.” 
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but  not  Maliq  al-Mashriq  va  al-Sin?  He  also  cautiously  supposed  that  Arslan  Te- 
gin,  vassal  of  Malik  al-Mashriq  va  al-Sin,  was  an  Eastern  Qarakhanid.  But  in  his 
next  article,  Kochnev  (2002, 87)  wrote  quite  categorically,  “on  the  fulus  of  AH  418 
Sogd,  AH  419  Samarqand  and  on  some  fulus  of  AH  419  Ishtikhan  was  cited  not 
’All  but  his  enemy,  Qadir  Khan  Yusuf  b.  Harun.”  Given  this  evidence,  could  Qadir 
Khan  I Yusuf  have  possessed  Sogd,  Ishtikhan,  and  Samarqand  in  4x8-419? 

The  fulus  of  419  Sogd  citing  Malik  al-Mashriq  va  al-Sin,  suzerain  of  Arslan 
Tegin,  and  of  419  Samarqand  citing  Malik  al-Mashriq  va  al-Sin  as  suzerain  of 
Arslan  Tegin  do  not  exist.  The  coin  read  by  Kochnev  as  “Ishtikhan,  419”  was  actu- 
ally minted  in  Isbijab.  Isbijab,  J>.; ...1,  and  “Ishtikhan”  written  without 

diacritical  marks,  are  easy  to  mistake  for  one  another,  especially  if  the  last  letters 
are  worn.  The  Eastern  Qarakhanids  attacked  the  Western  Qarakhanids  and  seized 
Balasaghun  in  416  and  Shash  in  418  (Kochnev  1995,  249/657,  251/695).  Ispidjab 
was  between  Shash  and  Balasaghun;  thus  it  should  have  been  captured  by  the  East- 
ern Qarakhanids  between  416  and  418.  So  the  coin  of  AH  419  Ispidjab  citing  Nasir 
al-Haq  va  al-Din  Malik  al-Mashriq  va  al-Sin  fits  here  perfectly.  Nasir  al-Haqq  va 
al-Din  Malik  al-Mashriq  va  al-Sin  was  the  usual  titulature  of  Qadir  Khan.  Such  a 
variant  (with  va  al-Din)  has  not  been  seen  on  the  coins  of  Sogd,  Samarqand,  and 
Ishtikhan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  authentic  coins  of  AH  419-420  Ishtikhan  cite 
the  Western  Qarakhanid  Arslan  Ilek  (i.e.,  ‘Ali  b.  al-Hasan)  as  an  independent  ruler 
(Kochnev  1995,  251/700),  which  means  that  Qadir  Khan  never  minted  coins  in 
Ishtikhan. 

As  for  the  coin  read  by  Kochnev  as  “Sogd,  418,”  he  most  probably  misread 
the  mintname.  All  the  more  so,  since  the  authentic  AH  418  Sogd  fulus  (Kochnev 
2004, 691a)  cite  Khan  Malik  al-Mashriq  and  his  vassal  Yusuf  Yaghan  (which  actu- 
ally is  Toghan,  not  Yaghan)  Tegin  (i.e.,  Toghan  Khan  Muhammad  b.  al-Hasan  and 
his  nephew  Toghan  Tegin  Yusuf  b.  ‘All).  A dirham  of  AH  419  Khogend3  (Fedorov 
2000c,  17)  cited  Nasir  al-Haqq  Malik  al-Mashriq  Qadir  Khan  and  Rukn  al-Daula 
Arslan  Tegin.  On  a fals  of  Khogend,  this  titulature  could  be  shortened  to  Malik  al- 
Mashriq  Qadir  Khan  and  Arslan  Tegin.  Khogend  (ju£».)  and  Sogd  (iio»)  are  easily 
mistaken  for  each  other,  especially  on  worn  or  rusty  coins. 

Therefore,  there  are  no  valid  grounds  to  assert  that  Qadir  Khan  minted  coins 
in  Samarqandian  Sogd. 

Coin  42  (Dakhket,  403).  Kochnev  (1995,  303,  306)  mentioned  two  coins  of 
this  type.  On  no.  303,  he  read  the  mint  name  as  Benaket;  on  no.  306,  Dakhket. 
Kochnev  (1993, 197-198)  wrote,  “fulus  of  403  Benaket  and  Dakhket  cite  in  the  re- 
verse field  Sana  ad-Daula  Khan.  The  way  the  title  Khan  and  laqab  Sana  ad-Daula, 
belonging  to  Muhammad  b.  ‘Ali,  are  placed  on  these  coins  makes  one  attribute  this 

3.  Or  could  it  be  Khokand? 
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title  to  Muhammad.  One  must  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  because  of  changes 
in  the  dynastical  situation  after  the  death  of  Nasr  b.  ‘All ...  Muhammad  laid  claim 
to  the  title  Khan,  but  soon  renounced  his  claim.  The  utter  scarcity  of  the  coins  with 
the  legend  Sana  ad-Daula  Khan  (3  pieces) ...  makes  one  admit  the  possibility  that 
this  legend  was  the  result  of  a mistake.  Although  an  identical  mistake  on  the  coins 
of  two  different  mints  seems  impossible  one  should  keep  in  mind  that  these  fulus 
are  quite  identical  and  differ  only  in  mint  names  i.e.,that  they  derived  from  one 
and  the  same  prototype,  where  the  mistake  was  made.”  But  the  identity  of  the  coins 
is  evidence  that  they  were  minted  at  the  same  mint  and  that  one  of  the  readings 
by  Kochnev  is  mistaken.  In  order  to  support  this  reading  (or  rather,  misreading), 
Kochnev  had  to  invent  some  “common  prototype  with  a mistake”  from  which  the 
coins  of  two  different  towns  (Benaket  and  Dakhket)  derived.  There  is  a more  plau- 
sible explanation.  When  a mint  was  closed  (for  economic  or  political  reasons), 
the  dies  were  brought  to  another  mint.  Davidovich  (i960,  257)  wrote  that  some 
coins  of  355-359  Farghana  were  minted  by  dies  brought  from  the  closed  mints 
of  Nasrabad  and  Quba  (they  were  mules  with  one  side  minted  by  an  obsolete  die 
brought  either  from  Nasrabad  or  Quba).  Coin  42  is  a mule;  one  of  its  dies  could 
have  been  brought  from  the  closed  mint  to  the  functioning  mint.  It  would  explain 
why  the  same  mistake  was  on  coins  of  two  different  towns.  But  the  die  with  the 
mistakenly  placed  titulature  lacked  a mintname,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  it  was  brought  from  another  town.  We  deem  there  was  not  any  mistake.  It 
is  not  the  word  “Khan”;  it  is  the  name  “Jan?  as  on  coin  23  (Ilaq,  AH  400).  It  could 
be  the  same  subvassal  who  appeared  in  AH  400  on  the  fals  of  Ilaq. 

In  fact,  there  is  an  authentic  coin  of  AH  403  Dakhket  (Kochnev  1995,  307)  of 
a quite  different  type.  It  mentions  Sana  al-Daula  Tegin  (i.e.,  Muhammad  b.  ‘All), 
and  mentions  no  suzerain. 

Coin  47  (Kermine,  427).  We  read  the  legend  as  “Faithful  Gray[haired)  Tun.” 
Indnch  in  Turkic  = loyal,  staunch,  faithful.  Kuk  = blue,  green,  gray.  Tun  = first, 
firstling,  firstborn.  Kochnev  (1995,  250/677)  mentioned  in  his  catalogue  a similar 
(or  maybe  the  same)  coin  of  Kermine,  on  which  he  read  the  date  as  “417,”  but  on 
the  coin  described  above  it  is  quite  distinctly  “427.”  Kochnev  (2000, 184)  read  the 
name  Inanj  Kokuz,  having  ignored  the  letter  (the  short  prong)  between  the  second 
J and  the  second » , but  did  not  explain  this  name.  Actually,  the  name  is  £ll»i 
Inanj  Kuktun  (faithful  gray[haired]  Tun).  In  early  medieval  Chach  (the  Tashkent 
oasis),  there  was  a Turk  ruler  named  Tun,  and  the  capital  of  medieval  (ninth  and 
tenth  centuries)  Ilaq,  Tunket,  (Tun+ket,  the  “Town  of  Tun”)  was  either  founded  by 
this  Tun  or  named  after  him  (Fedorov  2005,  8). 
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An  Unpublished  AH  607  Uzjend  Dirham 

Plate  117  Ralph  A.  Cannito*  and  Michael  N.  Fedorov** 


A new,  heretofore  unknown  type  of  the  AH  607  Uzjend  dirham  is  presented, 
which  differs  from  the  one  formerly  published  example  in  that  the  mint  name 
is  placed  on  both  sides.  It  is  possible  that  the  mint  name  was  engraved  for  the 
second  time  mistakenly,  instead  of  part  of  the  title,  which  is  missing.  This  new 
type  helps  to  shed  light  on  the  workings  of  the  Uzjend  mint. 

A large  fiduciary  copper  dirham  washed  with  silver  (traces  of  which  are  visible),  an 
unpublished  type  of  the  AH  607  Uzjend  dirhams,  is  here  presented  and  discussed. 
Chronicles  written  by  the  Qarakhanid  khaqanate  have  not  survived,  while  infor- 
mation on  the  Qarakhanids  in  other  chronicles  is  scarce,  obscure,  and  sometimes 
contradictory.  For  this  reason,  Qarakhanid  coins  are  important  and  sometimes  the 
only  source  of  information  about  this  khaqanate.  Each  new  unpublished  type  of 
Qarakhanid  coinage  is  a welcome  find. 

Fiduciary  silver-washed  dirhams  appeared  in  the  Qarakhanid  khaqanate  as 
a result  of  the  so-called  silver  crisis.  In  the  eighth  through  tenth  centuries,  there 
was  a massive  outflow  of  silver  coins  from  Central  Asia  to  Eastern  Europe.  Start- 
ing in  the  tenth  century,  this  outflow  was  not  compensated  for  by  silver  obtained 
in  Central  Asia.  In  some  mines,  deposits  of  silver  were  depleted.  Around  others, 
the  forests  were  cut  down  so  that,  without  a source  of  charcoal,  silver  could  not  be 
smelted  from  the  ore.  By  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  there  was  a short- 
age of  silver  in  Central  Asia.  The  available  supply  of  silver  was  insufficient  for  local 
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market  needs  for  high-standard  silver  coins.  This  resulted  in  a debasement  of  coins 
and  finally  in  the  disappearance  of  even  low-standard  billon  coins  (Davidovich 
1960, 102-110, 115-117;  Fedorov  2001,  5-9).  These  were  supplanted  by  fiduciary 
silver-washed  copper  dirhams,  which  were  essentially  metallic  banknotes.  They 
were  accepted  only  within  the  state  minting  them  and,  if  the  amount  of  such  coins 
surpassed  market  needs,  they  spurred  inflation.  Simultaneously  with  the  appear- 
ance of  fiduciary  dirhams,  the  output  of  gold  dinars  increased  to  meet  the  need 
for  coins  that  were  widely  acceptable  and  resistant  to  inflation.  However,  since 
the  dinar  was  a denomination  of  high  value  (it  could  buy  one  or  two  sheep)  and 
inconvenient  in  everyday  trade,  it  was  often  cut  into  pieces  and  circulated  in  frag- 
ments. Hoards  of  Qarakhanid  gold  coins  usually  contain  both  whole  dinars  and 
fragments  (Davidovich  i960,  99-100).  In  addition,  low  standard  dinars  appeared, 
which  were  more  convenient  for  everyday  trade  (Davidovich  i960, 101).  The  silver- 
washed  dirhams  contain  about  5 to  7 percent  silver.  They  are  copper  coins  covered 
with  silver  and  mercury  amalgam  and  placed  in  a forge.  Once  the  mercury  evapo- 
rated from  the  coin’s  surface,  a thin  coating  of  silver  remained  (Fedorov  2002,  3). 

In  559/1163,  Arslan  Khan  Ibrahim  b.  Husain  started  to  mint  in  Uzjend  fi- 
duciary copper  dirhams  washed  with  silver  (Davidovich  1979.  195)-  His  mon- 
etary initiative  was  prompted  by  an  analogous  reform  by  Qlych  Tafghach  Khan 
Mas'ud  in  Samarqand  (Fedorov  2002,  7).  Arslan  Khan’s  successor  Qadir  Khan 
(574-607/1178-1211)  continued  to  mint  fiduciary  dirhams.  When  their  amount 
surpassed  the  needs  of  trade,  inflation  resulted.  Qadir  Khan  several  times  tried 
to  remedy  this  situation  by  increasing  the  weight  and  size  of  his  dirhams.  Having 
started  in  574  with  a weight  of  about  4 g,  by  c.  607  fiduciary  dirhams  of  Uzjend 
weighed  13  g— three  times  heavier.  The  reforms  in  Uzjend  influenced  the  mone- 
tary policies  of  neighboring  principalities.  Whenever  silver-washed  dirhams  grew 
heavier  and  bigger  in  one  principality,  the  others  followed  suit  (Davidovich  1961, 
186-188, 194-196;  Fedorov  2002, 9). 

Uzgend  (modern  Uzgen  in  Kyrgyzstan),  the  easternmost  town  of  Fergana,  is 
situated  at  the  bank  of  the  Qara  Darya,  the  southern  tributary  of  the  Syr  Darya,  di- 
viding the  valley  into  Northern  and  Southern  Fergana  (Belenitskii,  Bentovich,  and 
Bol’shakov  1973,  202-204).  In  the  time  of  the  first  Qarakhanids  (before  the  death 
of  the  Samanid  state  conqueror,  Ilek  Nasr  b.  ‘All,  in  403/1012-1013)  Uzgend  was 
capital  of  Mawarannahr  and  later  of  Fergana  (Bartold  1963,  213).  The  victorious 
campaign  of  389/999,  which  ended  in  the  conquest  of  Bukhara  and  the  Samanid 
state,  was  launched  by  Ilek  Nasr  from  Uzgend,  his  capital.  Here  he  deported  and 
imprisoned  the  last  Samanid  amir,  ‘Abd  al-Malik  II  b.  Nuh  II,  together  with  his  re- 
lations (Bartold  1963, 327-329).  The  latest  Samanid  coin  of  Uzgend  was  minted  in 
380/990-991  (Kochnev  1988,  193);  the  earliest  Qarakhanid  coin  (Kochnev  1995, 
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203)  was  minted  in  Uzgend  in  381/991-992  by  Arslan  Tegin  b.  Ulugh  Tegin,  cit- 
ing Shihab  al-Daula  Turk  Khaqan  as  suzerain.  The  laqab  (title)  Shihab  al-Daula 
belonged  to  Boghra  Khan  Harun,  ruler  of  Balasaghun,  who  captured  Bukhara  in 
382/992  but  died  in  the  same  year.  Biruni  (1957/ 1 50)  wrote:  “Boghra  Khan,  when 
he  took  the  field  in  the  year  three  hundred  eighty  two,  named  himself  Shihab  al- 
Daula.” 

The  name  of  the  town  was  written  on  the  coins  in  three  different  ways.  The 
earliest  coin  of  Uzgend  was  minted  in  312/924-925,  in  the  name  of  Samanid  amir 
Nasr  II  b.  Ahmad  (301-331/914-942)  and  his  vassal  Malik.  On  this  coin,  the  mint 
name  is  written  (Uzqend),  with  the  letter  j (Fedorov  2004/5,  11 5)-  On  the 
later  Samanid  coins  and  Qarakhanid  coins  of  the  eleventh  century,  it  was  written 
jiSjji  (Uzgend),  with  letter  d.  And  from  about  the  middle  of  twelfth  century,  it  was 
written  (Uzjend),  with  letter  £. 

The  new  coin: 

Uzjend,  607/1210-11.  W.- 13.04  g.  D.-  45  mm  (Pi.  117,  no.  1). 

Obv.  Within  double-line  circle: 

.^jJi  / 4J  x / 4)1  / in  oJi*  / ^ui  [sic] 

Circular  legend: 

jjJ  jUoi  m £JI  1 )l  J^l>  o.il » ^qJLsJI  jLLLuJI  aj  y* ol. 

Rev.  Within  double-line  circle: 

•0u  / otiU  Jii  0 / 1^1  >»  jJ 

On  the  reverse  above  the  inscription  is  some  illegible  word.  The  last  letter  (or  let- 
ters) or  or  or  is  (are)  preceded  by  two  prongs.  A prong  without  diacritical 
points  (which  is  almost  always  the  case  with  coins)  could  denote  many  different 
possibilities:  u or  o or  i or  i or  j or  -j.  When  we  have  two  in  a row,  the  number 
of  different  combinations  of  the  letters  could  be  doubled.  To  add  to  the  confu- 
sion, short  vowels  were  usually  not  written.  Under  the  central  legend  was  the  word 
“Khan”;  thus  this  illegible  word  should  be  a honorary  epithet  applied  to  this  word. 
A.  Markov  (1896,  292,  608-610)  read  the  first  letter  as  or  j,  the  second  as  j and 
the  third  as  ^ or  >a.  But  since  all  three  letters  are  of  the  same  height,  the  second 
letter  cannot  be  j,  which  (like  alif)  is  taller  than  other  letters.  And  the  last  letter 
looks  more  like  with  a sinuous  tail  lifted  up,  or^a  or  >0  or  >0. 

Circular  legend : 

4>l  qj  *M  $ ^IJUI  4»  UJ  ^ A *■  >j$¥l  OJuL  ji  ^;dJ! 

The  written  form  of  the  numbers  7 (j-j*)  and  9 (j-ui)  without  diacritical  points  are 
easy  to  mistake  for  one  another.  But  the  date  607  is  certain,  since  in  609  Uzjend 
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minted  coins  in  the  name  of  the  last  Qarakhanid  ruler  of  Uzjend  Kuch  Arslan 
Khaqan  Mahmud  b.  Ahmad  citing  Muhammad  Khwarezmshah  as  suzerain  (PL 
117,  no.  2)  (Davidovich  1957, 103). 

Coins  of  AH  607  Uzjend  were  first  published  in  1896  (Markov  1896, 292, 608- 
609)  and  since  then  have  been  used  as  a source  of  historical  information  by  other 
scholars  (Davidovich  1957,  104-105;  Kochnev  1983,  86-88;  Fedorov  1984,  116; 
2004,  14)-  But  they  differ  from  the  coin  published  here  in  their  obverse  circular 
legend:  jliu  jiui ...  jji  ^1  , UuJt  (*!***!  j^uji  ^uji  jILlWH.  This  legend 
contains  only  the  rulers  titulature  (the  mint  name  being  on  the  reverse).  The  ob- 
verse legend  on  the  discussed  coin  stated  that  this  dirham  was  minted  in  the  town 
of  Uzjend  by  the  order  of  Sultan  al-‘Alim  Jalal  al-Dunya  wa  al-Din  Ulugh  Sultan 
Qadir  Khan  (the  mint  name  being  repeated  on  the  reverse  for  the  second  time). 

In  1984,  one  of  the  present  authors  (Fedorov  1984,  17),  proceeding  from 
the  fact  that  the  successor  of  Qadir  Khan  in  Uzjend  was  Kuch  Arslan  Khaqan 
Mahmud  b.  Ahmad,  inferred  that  the  name  of  Qadir  Khan  was  Ahmad.  Kochnev 
(1990,  210)  substantiated  this  inference.  He  wrote  that  the  panegyrist  of  the  last 
Qarakhanids,  Diya  al-Din  Khojend!  in  one  of  his  poems  mentioned  Sultan  Jalal  al- 
Dunya  Ahmad,  and  that  from  all  the  known  Qarakhanid  rulers  of  Mawarannahr 
in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuries,  the  title 
of  Sultan  in  combination  with  the  laqab  Jalal  al-Dunya  wa  al-Din  belonged  only 
to  Qadir  Khan. 

Davidovich  (1961,  188)  published  an  AH  594  Uzjend  dirham  citing  Qadir 
Khaqan  b.  Sultan  (PI.  117,  no.  3).  In  594,  the  only  Qarakhanid  with  the  title  Sultan 
was  the  ruler  of  Samarqand  Ibrahim  b.  Husain.  He  had  ruled  Uzjend  from  559, 
but  in  574  he  captured  Samarqand  and  became  the  nominal  head  of  the  Wesrem 
Qarakhanids,  having  left  Uzjend  to  Qadir  Khan.  Thus  the  Muslim  name  of  Qadir 
Khan  was  Ahmad  b.  Ibrahim.  Mayer  (1998, 27)  accepts  this  identification  as  firm- 
ly established  fact  and  called  the  Qarakhanid  who  ruled  Uzjend  in  AH  574-607 
Qadir  Khan  Ahmad  b.  Ibrahim. 

However,  there  is  something  strange  about  the  obverse  circular  legend  of  the 
silver-washed  dirham  published  by  the  authors.  It  is  not  out  of  the  question  that 
the  words  were  engraved  by  mistake  and  instead  should  be  j>UJt 

foJaxifl,  as  on  the  coins  first  published  in  1896.  One  way  or  the  other,  we  have  here 
a heretofore  unknown  type  of  the  AH  607  Uzjend  silver-washed  fiduciary  dirham, 
which  gives  us  more  information  regarding  the  working  of  the  Uzjend  mint  under 
Qadir  Khan. 

Key  to  Plate  117 

1.  Dirham  of  AH  607  Uzjend,  private  collection. 

2.  Dirham  of  AH  609  Uzjend.  Graphic  description  by  E.  A.  Davidovich. 

3.  Dirham  of  AH  594  Uzjend.  Graphic  description  by  E.  A.  Davidovich. 
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Washington  Counterstamps — the  Lafayette  Connection 

John  M.  Kleeberg* 


Two  Washington  counterstamps  (Baker  198  and  1053)  are  linked  to  Lafay- 
ette’s tour  of  the  United  States  in  1824-25.  Baker  198,  traditionally  attributed 
to  C.  C.  Wright,  probably  was  issued  by  Joseph  Lewis;  Baker  1053  may  have 
been  issued  by  Robert  Lovett,  Sr.  There  are  also  two  fantasy  Washington  coun- 
terstamps, one  made  by  the  forger  of  a group  of  buttons  known  as  the  “Ruth 
Find,”  the  other  by  Paul  Gerow  Franklin,  Sr.,  of  Massapequa,  Long  Island.  The 
article  includes  transcriptions  of  the  newspaper  advertisements  of  the  period. 

The  two  most  important  Washington  counterstamps  were  made  in  connection 
with  Lafayette’s  tour  of  the  United  States  in  1824-25.  The  dies  were  not  made 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  counterstamping  coins,  but  rather  to  make  small 
medalets  that  people  could  wear  at  the  balls  and  receptions  for  Lafayette.  People 
who  wanted  a souvenir  then  had  coins  counterstamped  with  the  medalet  dies.  The 
production,  distribution  and  advertisement  of  the  Lafayette  medalets  explain  who 
made  the  Washington  counterstamps. 

Lafayette’s  Tour  of  the  United  States,  1824-1825, 
and  the  Market  in  Souvenirs 

In  the  United  States  Lafayette  is  greatly  admired.  Lafayette  made  a major  contribu- 
tion to  the  victory  at  Yorktown  in  1781,  and  to  winning  the  American  Revolution 
(Bernier  1983).  In  addition  to  his  undoubted  achievements,  Lafayette  was  a very 
likeable  individual.  He  remained  gracious  and  good-humored  throughout  his  tir- 

*jmkleeberg@yahoo.com 
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ing  United  States  tour.  He  tried  to  greet  all  who  came  to  see  him.  He  traveled  to 
every  one  of  the  then  twenty-four  states— from  Missouri  to  Maine  (Idzerda,  Love- 
land and  Miller  1989,  72).  So  one  important  reason  for  the  mass  enthusiasm  for 
Lafayette  when  he  toured  the  United  States  in  1824  is  that  he  deserved  it. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  was  also  enjoying  an  economic  boom.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  Latin  American  republics  in  the  early  1820s  led  to  many  bond 
issues  in  London.  This  would  culminate  in  the  British  commercial  crisis  of  1825 
(Wirth  1890, 126-52;  Kynaston  1994, 65-72).  Much  of  this  investment  redounded 
to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  because  it  was  close  to  these  new  markets.  The 
United  States  was  building  many  canals:  the  Erie  Canal  opened  in  1825.  New  York 
State  experienced  a boom  in  new  banks.  From  181 5 to  1825,  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  banks  in  New  York  State  increased  from  $18  million  to  $25  million 
(Flagg  1868,  3-4, 69).  When  Lafayette  arrived  in  August  1824,  people  were  feeling 
good.  They  were  wealthy.  They  had  disposable  income.  They  could  spend  money 
on  souvenirs  of  Lafayette’s  tour. 

United  States  entrepreneurs  turned  out  Lafayette  souvenirs  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  and  in  great  profusion.  Lafayette  arrived  in  New  York  on  August  15, 1824. 
He  went  off  on  a tour  to  Boston,  and  he  came  back  to  New  York  for  an  elaborate 
fete  at  Castle  Garden  held  on  September  14,  1824  (rescheduled  from  September 
10,  1824).  New  York  merchants  had  souvenirs  ready  for  sale  by  the  first  week  of 
September.  Joseph  Lewis  first  advertised  his  Lafayette  medalets  for  sale  on  Sep- 
tember 3 (see  advertisement  1 in  the  Appendix  below).  There  were  gloves  printed 
with  an  engraving  of  Lafayette.  There  were  hats  with  the  same  Lafayette  engrav- 
ing. There  were  cloth  badges.  By  October  you  could  buy  a Lafayette  piano;  and 
for  Christmas  you  could  buy  a Lafayette  cake  (Brandon  1950,  1:203-5;  Idzerda, 
Loveland  and  Miller  1989, 116, 119). 

The  Washington  and  Lafayette  Counterstamp  of  1824 

The  Traditional  Attribution  of  this  Counterstamp  to  C.  C.  Wright  is  Incorrect 

The  Washington  and  Lafayette  counterstamp  of  1824  (Baker  198)  traditionally  has 
been  ascribed  to  Charles  Cushing  Wright.  This  attribution  is  incorrect.  To  begin 
with,  the  punches  are  distinctly  different  from  those  used  on  C.  C.  Wright’s  Erie 
Canal  medal  of  1826.  More  importantly,  in  October  1824  Scoville  of  Waterbury 
advertised  Lafayette  buttons,  and  stated  that  they  had  been  engraved  by  C.  C. 
Wright  (see  advertisement  1 1 in  the  Appendix).  These  buttons  have  C.  C.  Wright’s 
signature  on  the  reverse.  The  image  on  the  buttons  is  very  different  from  the  coun- 
terstamp: the  buttons  have  an  unflattering  portrait  of  an  old  man,  taken  from  life. 
The  Washington/Lafayette  counterstamp  shows  a younger,  idealized  Lafayette.  The 
Scoville  button  shows  an  old  Lafayette,  wearing  a frumpy  wig,  with  a double  chin. 
The  button  is  closer  to  how  Lafayette  really  appeared  in  1824,  although  Wright 
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went  overboard  in  his  realism;  he  made  Lafayette  more  ugly  than  he  was.  Given 
the  distinct  difference  in  imagery  on  the  C.  C.  Wright  buttons  from  the  counter- 
stamp, C.  C.  Wright  was  not  the  diesinker  of  the  counterstamp.  Furthermore,  C.  C. 
Wright  had  the  custom  of  signing  his  work.  The  Scoville  buttons  are  signed  by  C. 
C.  Wright;  the  Washington/Lafayette  counterstamp  is  unsigned  (Davis  1951). 

Three  Producers  of  Lafayette  Medalets:  Lewis,  Lovett,  and  Stout 

Given  that  C.  C.  Wright  did  not  make  the  Washington/Lafayette  counterstamp, 
who  did?  Contemporary  newspapers  suggest  an  answer. 

New  York  city  newspapers  around  the  period  of  the  Castle  Garden  ball  carry 
advertisements  from  three  engravers  selling  medalets  of  Lafayette:  Joseph  Lewis; 
Robert  Lovett,  Sr.;  and  James  D.  Stout.  (All  the  advertisements  are  transcribed 
in  the  Appendix  below;  these  are  advertisements  1-6.)  In  late  September,  when 
Lafayette  traveled  on  to  Philadelphia,  Joseph  Lewis  shipped  his  medalets  to  agents 
in  Philadelphia  who  sold  them  there  and  ran  advertisements  in  the  Philadelphia 
newspapers  (advertisements  7-10  in  the  Appendix  below).  By  reading  through  all 
the  advertisements,  it  becomes  clear  that  Lewis’s  medalet  depicted  Washington  on 
one  side  and  Lafayette  on  the  other— i.e.,  exactly  like  our  counterstamp. 

Moreover,  it  was  Joseph  Lewis’s  medalet  that  was  the  most  successful.  Lovett 
advertised  in  the  New-York  Evening  Post  once.  Stout  twice,  but  Lewis  advertised 
his  medalet  at  least  eight  times.  The  Castle  Garden  ball  committee  adopted  his 
medalet  as  the  official  one.  Lewis’s  medalet  was  specifically  described  in  the  pa- 
pers. By  late  September,  over  2,000  of  the  Lewis  medalets  had  been  sold  in  New 
York.  It  was  also  sold  in  Philadelphia. 

The  description  of  the  Lewis  medalets  in  the  newspapers  was  as  follows.  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  remarked  on  September  4 that  “A  medallion  likeness  in 
gold  or  silver  is  to  be  had  at  Mr.  Lewis’s  the  engraver.  No.  3 Wall  Street,  equally 
proper.”  In  his  account  of  the  Castle  Garden  ball,  the  Post  reporter  wrote: 

White  and  black  dresses  over  satin  were  mostly  worn,  with  a profusion  of 
steel  ornaments  and  neck  chains  of  gold  and  silver,  suspended  to  which  were 
beautiful  gold  and  silver  badge  medals,  bearing  a correct  likeness  of  La  Fay- 
ette manufactured  for  the  occasion.  The  gentlemen  had  suspended  from  the 
button  hold  of  the  coats  a similar  likeness,  and  with  the  ladies,  had  the  same 
stamped  on  their  gloves. 

This  account  is  helpful  in  confirming  that  Lewis  was  the  manufacturer  of  the 
Washington/Lafayette  medalets  and  counterstamps,  since  the  reporter  writes  that 
the  medalets  were  suspended.  This  means  that  some  of  the  medalets  must  have 
been  holed.  Several  holed  Washington/Lafayette  medalets  do  indeed  survive  (see, 
e.g..  Stack’s  2003,  lot  1432). 
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Figure  1 (ANS  1944.56.1)  Figure  2 (ANS  1993.141.23) 


Lewis  prepared  his  dies  in  two  weeks:  the  medalets  were  ready  by  September 
3,  and  Lafayette  had  only  arrived  on  August  1 5.  The  haste  with  which  the  dies  were 
prepared  is  reflected  in  Lafayette’s  generic  appearance.  We  only  know  it  is  Lafayette 
because  his  name  is  written  around  it.  If  there  were  no  name,  we  might  as  easily 
say  that  it  depicted  the  Duke  of  Wellington — even  though  being  confused  with 
Wellington  would  have  mortified  Lafayette  (Fig.  1). 

A Second  Washington  Counterstamp  of  1824: 

The  Work  of  Robert  Lovett,  Sr.? 

There  is  another,  but  less  well  known,  Washington  counterstamp  (Baker  1053)  that 
has  been  attributed  to  Lafayette’s  1824  visit  (Fig.  2).  It  is  much  smaller  than  the 
Washington/Lafayette  counterstamp  by  Joseph  Lewis.  Its  attribution  to  1824  is  al- 
most certainly  correct,  for  the  specimen  in  the  Garrett  sale  had  a pedigree  back  to 
Joseph  Mickley’s  collection,  so  it  antedates  1867.  The  three  examples  traced  have 
the  following  host  coins,  all  of  which  are  consistent  with  what  was  in  circulation  in 
New  York  City  at  the  time  of  Lafayette’s  visit: 

1)  Garrett:  1818  English  shilling  (Garrett,  lot  1906). 

2)  American  Numismatic  Society:  1794  2 reales,  Santiago,  assayers  DA 
(ANS  1993.141.23). 

3)  Ford:  1789  pistareen,  Madrid,  assayers  MF  (Stack’s  2004,  lot  202). 

The  skill  and  care  with  which  this  counterstamp  is  made  suggest  that  it  is  the  work 
of  Robert  Lovett,  Sr.  But  as  noted  above,  there  was  another  engraver  who  sold 
medalets  (James  D.  Stout);  and  there  may  be  other  producers  of  medalets  and 
counterstamps,  as  yet  undiscovered,  who  may  have  been  responsible.  The  way  to 
solve  this  problem  would  be  to  link  it  up  to  a corresponding  Lafayette  medalet. 
A distinctive  feature  of  this  Washington  counterstamp  is  a circular  border  sur- 
rounding the  inscription.  Q.  David  Bowers  very  generously  lent  the  author  his 
Lafayette  collection  for  study,  and  there  were  a number  of  items  in  it  that  seemed 
to  be  likely  candidates  and  that  would  help  narrow  down  further  the  maker  of  this 
counterstamp. 
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Figure  3 

Two  Modern  Fantasy  Washington  Counterstamps 

The  “ Ruth  Find"  Button  and  its  Use  as  a Fantasy  Counterstamp 

In  1949,  a hitherto  unknown  Washington  inaugural  button  was  discovered  and 
published  by  the  button  cataloger  Alphaeus  H.  Albert  among  the  buttons  owned 
by  a New  Jersey  collector.  In  1950,  a discovery  of  buttons  of  the  same  type  was 
announced  by  the  button  collector  Warren  P.  Ruth  (the  “Ruth  Find”).  The  button 
cataloger  Alphaeus  H.  Albert  initially  published  the  new  variety  as  genuine,  but 
upon  further  examination  discovered  that  one  button  of  the  new  variety  was  over- 
struck on  a piece  of  metal  dating  from  after  1870.  Albert  published  his  opinion  that 
the  “Ruth  Find”  was  not  of  eighteenth  century  origin  in  1966  and  effectively  con- 
demned the  pieces  as  modern  creations  in  the  1976  edition  of  his  button  reference. 

The  Ruth  collection  was  sold  to  the  Rochester  coin  dealer  William  F.  Sun- 
day, and  from  him  to  the  button  collector  J.  Harold  Cobb.  The  Cobb  collection 
of  Washington  buttons  was  auctioned  by  Stacks  in  January  2003,  with  the  con- 
troversial pieces  properly  identified.  An  examination  of  the  piece  provenanced 
to  the  “Ruth  Find”  confirms  Alberts  conclusion:  it  has  unevenly  punched  stars 
and  crudely  made  denticles,  and  differs  markedly  from  the  genuine  specimens  in 
Cobb’s  collection  (Stack’s  2003,  lot  1348,  and  text  preceding  lot  1326). 

A number  of  the  pieces  in  the  “Ruth  Find”  were  struck  on  coin  undertypes,  in- 
cluding British,  United  States,  and  Vermont  coppers  (Stack’s  2003,  text  preceding 
lot  1326).  The  dies  used  to  create  the  fake  Washington  buttons  in  the  “Ruth  Find” 
were  also  used  to  create  fantasy  Washington  counterstamps.  These  counterstamps 
have  the  inscription  “LONG  LIVE  THE  PRESIDENT*”  in  a ring,  and  inside  the  ring  a 
script  GW  not  in  ligature.  This  design  copies  that  of  genuine  Washington  inaugural 
buttons,  except  that  on  the  genuine  pieces  the  GW  is  in  ligature.  The  American 
Numismatic  Society  has  an  example  of  this  counterstamp  in  its  collection:  the  host 
coin  is  a very  worn  halfpenny,  probably  a contemporary  counterfeit.  The  counter- 
stamp shows  little  wear;  the  GW  in  particular  is  boldly  struck.  Careful  examination 
of  this  piece  and  the  piece  plated  in  the  Stack’s  sale  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  “Ruth  Find”  Washington  inaugural  button  and  the  counterstamp  are  from  the 
same  dies  (Fig.  3).  The  ANS  piece  was  donated  in  February  1957  by  Damon  G. 
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Douglas,  the  noted  researcher  in  coinages  of  the  United  States  Confederation  pe- 
riod. The  “Ruth  Find”  counterstamp  was  first  published  in  the  1965  Krause  reprint 
of  Baker  on  Washington  medals.  The  counterstamp  there  appears  on  an  8 reales  of 
Mexico,  dated  1794,  assayers  FM. 

Paul  Gerow  Franklin,  Sr.  ’s  Fantasy  Washington  Bust  Counterstamp 

Paul  Gerow  Franklin,  Sr.,  of  Massapequa  Park,  Long  Island,  created  a counter- 
stamp  with  an  elaborate  bust  of  Washington  wearing  a uniform  and  a wig,  and 
the  inscription  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  around.  This  was  first  published  in  the 
1965  Krause  reprint  of  Baker,  and  was  already  described  there  as  “probably  not  of 
contemporary  issue.”  The  host  coin  there  was  an  8 escudos  of  Bogota,  dated  1790, 
assayers  JJ.  In  the  Stack’s  sale  of  the  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  Collection  in  May  2004,  it  was 
stated  that  Paul  Gerow  Franklin,  Sr.,  made  the  counterstamp  in  January  1962  and 
struck  three  examples,  giving  one  to  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  one  to  Robert  Bashlow,  and 
retaining  the  third  for  his  own  collection.  The  Ford  specimen’s  host  coin  was  a 
Boulton  cartwheel  twopence  of  1797  (Stack’s  2004,  lot  203). 

Conclusion 

Other  possible  Washington  counterstamps  exist — small  initials  “GW”  that  are 
thought  to  refer  to  him.  These  must  remain  for  further  research.  This  article  has 
attributed  four  Washington  counterstamps: 

(1)  A genuine  Washington/Lafayette  counterstamp  of  1824,  almost  certainly 
the  work  of  Joseph  Lewis; 

(2)  a genuine  small  size  Washington  counterstamp,  almost  certainly  from 
1824,  possibly  the  work  of  Robert  Lovett,  Sr.; 

(3)  a fantasy  Washington  counterstamp  of  1949,  the  creation  of  the  forger  of 
the  “Ruth  Find”  pieces; 

(4)  a fantasy  Washington  counterstamp  of  January  1962,  the  creation  of  Paul 
Gerow  Franklin,  Sr. 

Appendix:  Advertisements  of  Lafayette  Medalets  and 

Buttons 


1. 


TO  THE  BEAU  MONDE 

THE  subscriber  offers  to  his  patrons  his  full  selection  of  superior  fancy  articles  and 
works  of  art,  among  which  are 

Exquisite  Miniature  Likenesses  in  Medallion  of  Gen.  La  Fayette,  in  fine  gold 
and  silver,  to  be  worn  at  the  Ball  on  the  10th  instant. 
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100,000  visiting  and  address  cards,  of  a superior  quality  and  new  patterns. 

The  subscriber’s  superior  card  cases  to  match  the  cards. 

Rogers’  extra  finished  pen,  pocket  and  sportsmen’s  knives. 

Ladies’  needle  finding  work  scissors. 

Gold  and  silver  pencil  cases. 

LEWIS,  Engraver  & Artist  in  general. 

No.  3 Wall  street,  near  Broadway,  and  nearly  opposite  the  church. 

Visiting  and  Address  Cards,  Coats  of  Arms,  Crests,  &c.  engraved  and  printed  in  a 
superior  style,  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

SOURCE:  New-York  Evening  Post,  September  3, 1824,  p.  [3],  col.  [2].  This  adver- 
tisement was  repeated  at  least  once. 


2. 

Lafayette  Medals  of  Gold  and  Silver 

THE  Subscriber  offers  for  sale  at  No.  8 Wall  Street,  near  Broad  street,  and  next 
door  to  the  church,  Miniature  medals  in  medallion  of  this  illustrious  personage, 
whose  name  is  in  full  round  the  heads,  which  are  of  gold  one  side,  and  silver  on  the 
other.  As  the  subscriber  feels  confident  of  this  being  the  best  article  of  the  kind  yet 
offered  to  the  public,  he  respectfully  solicits  them  to  call  and  judge  for  themselves. 
As  they  have  been  made  expressly  for  the  Castle  Garden  Ball,  which  is  to  take  place 
on  the  10th  instant,  they  are  particularly  recommended  for  the  badge  jewel. 

J.  D.  STOUT 
Engraver  in  general. 

SOURCE:  New-York  Evening  Post,  September  9,  1824,  p.  [1],  col.  [1].  This  adver- 
tisement was  repeated  at  least  once  more. 

3- 

Lafayette  Medals 

AN  Excellent  likeness  of  Gen.  La  Fayette  in  gold  and  silver,  intended  to  be  worn 
at  the  Grand  Ball  on  the  10th  inst.  for  sale  by  the  subscriber,  the  only  good  likeness 
yet  executed  in  medallion. 

ROBERT  LOVETT, 
249  Broadway,  corner  of  Murray  st. 

Stone  & metal  seal  engraving  executed  at  a short  notice,  and  in  a style,  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  will  be  satisfactory. 

SOURCE:  New-York  Evening  Post,  September  9, 1824,  p.  [1],  col.  [1]. 
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4- 

Ball  Ornaments 

THE  Subscriber  has  a few  very  splendid  Neck  Chains;  also,  Silver  do.,  suitable  for 
the  ball,  just  received  from  Paris.  Also  fine  Gold  & Silver  Badge  Medals,  adopted 
by  the  Committee,  and  recommended  to  be  generally  worn  on  that  occasion,  the 
best  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  likeness. 

LEWIS, 

Engraver  and  Artist  in  general. 

Store  No.  3 Wall  Street,  near  Broadway,  distinguished  from  any  other,  by  his  late 
improved  Patent  Door  Plate  projecting  from  the  door. 

For  the  convenience  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  may  not  be  supplied  with 
the  above  badge,  a quantity  ready  attached  to  chains  and  ribbons  is  deposited  at 
the  bar  with  the  proprietors  of  Castle  Garden. 

SOURCE:  New-York  Evening  Post,  September  14, 1824,  p.  [2],  col.  [6].  This  adver- 
tisement was  repeated  at  least  four  times  more. 

5- 

MEDALLIONS  suitable  to  be  worn  at  the  Masonic  Dinner,  to  be  given  to  Gen.  La 
Fayette  on  Monday  next,  can  be  procured  at  Brfother]  LEWIS’  No.  3 Wall  st. 

SOURCE:  New-York  Evening  Post,  September  18, 1824,  p.  [2],  col.  [6]. 

6. 

La  fayette  Medals 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  above  article,  warranted  of  fine  gold  and  silver, 
being  the  best  likeness  exhibited  of  the  General. 

A liberal  discount  to  those  who  buy  to  sell. 

A number  is  prepared  for  ladies,  attached  to  silver  and  steel  chains,  or  balls, 
&c.,  being  the  most  appropriate  ornament. 

LEWIS 

Engraver  and  Artist  in  General. 

Store  No.  3 Wall  st.  near  Broadway,  distinguished  from  any  other  by  his  late  im- 
proved Patent  Door  Plate  projecting  from  the  door. 

SOURCE:  New-York  Evening  Post,  September  22, 1824,  p.  [2],  col.  [6]. 
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7- 

La  fayette 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals 

Just  received  from  New  York,  a large  supply  of  the  above  Medals,  of  the  most  ap- 
proved pattern,  and  of  the  same  as  was  worn  at  the  Grand  Fete  at  Castle  Garden  in 
that  city,  upwards  of  2000  of  which  were  sold  in  ten  days.  For  sale  by 

THOMAS  S.  ANNERS 
No.  141,  Chestnut  street,  opposite  the 
Philadelphia  Bank. 

SOURCE:  Philadelphia  National  Gazette  and  Literary  Register,  September  20, 
1824,  p.  [3],  col.  [1].  The  same  advertisement  also  ran  in  the  issues  of  September 
21-24, 1824. 


8. 

Fayette  Badges,  Medals,  Sashes  and  Gloves 

ALL  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  same  kind  that  was  used  at  the  Grand  Fete  at  Castle 
Garden,  New  York.  May  be  had  at  No.  89,  South  Second  street,  directly  opposite 
the  Pennsylvania  Bank,  if  applied  for  immediately,  as  the  proprietor  intends  leav- 
ing this  city  for  the  South  on  Tuesday  next. 

N.B.  The  medal  is  an  approved  likeness  of  the  Nations  Guest,  and  was  warranted  of 
fine  gold  and  silver  and  was  adopted  by  the  Managers  of  the  said  Ball  on  account 
of  the  likeness  being  the  best  extant. 

SOURCE:  Philadelphia  National  Gazette  and  Literary  Register,  September  25, 
1824,  p.  [2],  col.  [6]. 


9- 

LEWIS’S 

New  York  La  Fayette  Medals 

The  above  medals  are  such  as  was  adopted  and  worn  at  the  Grand  Fete  at  Castle 
Garden  in  New  York,  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  that  city;  they  being  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  appropriate  compliments  to  him. 

For  sale  by  Thos.  S.  Anners,  No.  141,  Chestnut  street;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Callendar, 
Fourth  street,  one  door  above  Walnut  street;  Miss  Papegay,  Walnut  street,  one  door 
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below  Fifth  street;  and  Charles  Fletcher,  North-East  corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut 
street. 

Also,  Silver-plated  CHAINS  to  suspend  the  above. 

SOURCE:  Philadelphia  National  Gazette  and  Literary  Register,  September  27, 
1824,  p.  [5],  col.  [4].  The  same  advertisement  also  ran  in  the  issues  of  October 
1-2, 1824. 


10. 


Lafayette  Medals  of  Gold  and  Silver 

HAVING  on  them  impressions  of  Washington  and  La  Fayette,  such  as  have  been 
recommended  to  be  worn  at  the  approaching  Grand  Ball. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  by 

ASH  & MASON, 
No.  139,  Chestnut  street. 

SOURCE:  Philadelphia  National  Gazette  and  Literary  Register,  September  30, 
1824,  p.  [1],  col.  [3].  The  same  advertisement  also  ran  in  the  issue  of  September 
29, 1824. 


11. 

Lafayette  Buttons 
A New  and  Elegant  Article 

CAMPFIELD  offers  to  the  public  another  Capital  Likeness  of  Gen.  La  Fayette 
stamped  upon  Buttons  of  several  sizes  - extra  rich  gilt.  They  were  manufactured 
by  Leavenworth,  Hayden  & Scovill,  of  Connecticut,  and  will  be  sold  in  quantities 
to  suit  purchasers.  The  likeness  was  executed  by  C.  C.  Wright  (Durand  & Wright) 
from  a plaster  cast,  taken  a few  weeks  ago  by  Mr.  Frazer,  which  is  pronounced  by 
artists  to  be  very  superior. 

Boys’  Clothing  Emporium, 

Oct  8 303  Broadway,  corner  of  Duane-st. 

SOURCE:  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  October  1824  to  January'  1825,  re- 
printed in  (Davis  1951). 
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During  the  early  Renaissance  coins  began  to  be  collected  in  an  organized  way,  as 
objects  of  art,  as  witnesses  to  history,  or  for  didactic  purposes  (collecting  may,  in 
fact,  be  much  earlier— for  example,  the  moneyers  of  the  emperors  Augustus  and 
Trajan  copied  or  reissued  certain  coin  types  struck  up  to  several  hundred  years 
earlier).  Coin  collections  were  considered  to  be  a testimony  to  their  owners’  higher 
cultural  station  and  the  desire  to  collect  spread  rapidly  among  the  upper  levels  of 
society:  royalty,  members  of  noble  families,  antiquarians,  scholars,  doctors,  mer- 
chants. The  earliest  printed  book  on  ancient  numismatics  dates  to  1514  and  the 
first  auction  devoted  solely  to  coins  occurred  in  1598;  the  production  of  further 
works  on  numismatic  subjects  and  of  auctions  containing  coins  increased  dra- 
matically from  the  sixteenth  century  on,  attesting  to  the  widespread  interest  in  col- 
lecting that  has  continued  until  the  present  day.  This  long  history  of  coin  collecting 
means  that  a surprising  number  of  the  coins  on  the  market  today  have  actually 
been  circulating  from  collector  to  collector  for  hundreds  of  years. 

The  intent  of  this  essay  is  to  present  the  stories  of  a number  of  people,  some 
still  famous  today,  others  barely  known,  who  formed  collections  of  Greek  coins 
during  the  later  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  These  individuals  have 
been  chosen  for  two  reasons:  1)  the  coins  they  owned  were  published  with  photo- 
graphic documentation  (most  in  well-illustrated  auction  catalogues,  one  in  a lav- 
ish private  publication)  and,  thus,  can  still  be  identified  when  they  reappear  on  the 
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market  today  (though  their  provenance  may,  in  fact,  be  unknown  to  their  present 
owner);  and,  2),  they  all  had  fascinating  lives. 

Ioannes  Photiades  Pasha  was  a Greek  who  served  as  a high-ranking  member 
of  the  Ottoman  diplomatic  service  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  ambassador  to  Athens  during  the  1860s,  was  made  Vizier  in  1878, 
and  then  governor  of  Crete  from  1879  to  1885.  There  he  presided  over  a largely 
Greek  and  relatively  semi-autonomous  government  but  was  recalled  in  the  face 
of  armed  disturbances  in  1885.  In  1886,  he  was  made  ambassador  to  Italy1  and  in 
1892  he  was  ambassador  to  Belgium.  According  to  a handwritten  note  in  a copy  of 
the  auction  catalogue  once  in  the  library  of  Miinzen  und  Medaillen  in  Basel  (here- 
after, M&M),  he  died  in  early  September  1892.  His  family  seems  to  have  owned 
extensive  land  in  southern  Ionia,  including  Miletus  and  extending  all  the  way  up 
to  Priene;  after  1923  this  land  was  exchanged  for  an  estate  near  Thessalonika  that 
had  been  once  owned  by  the  Turkish  governor  of  the  area.2  His  importance  for  us 
is  not  only  that  he  collected  ancient  Greek,  Roman  Provincial  and  Byzantine  coins 
for  thirty  years,  but  that  thanks  to  his  high  rank  he  had  the  unparalleled  chance 
to  amass  an  extraordinary  and  highly  specialized  collection.  In  some  ways  this 
collection  was  a rather  ‘subversive’  one  for  an  Ottoman  official  to  have  formed:  it 
only  contained  coins  from  Thessaly  through  the  Cyclades  (i.e.,  what  was  then  the 
independent  kingdom  of  Greece),  from  Crete,  from  the  cities  of  Byzantium  and 
Calchedon,  and  from  the  Byzantine  Empire.  At  some  time  in  1889  he  consigned 
them  for  auction  to  H.  Hoffmann  in  Paris;  his  Greek  coins,  presented  in  a cata- 
logue that  contained  1526  lots  illustrated  on  8 plates,  were  sold  on  May  19-24, 
1890.  The  importance  of  this  auction  was  in  its  specialized  nature:  no  sale  had  ever 
before  presented  such  a rich  selection  of  the  coins  of  the  Greek  Mainland  (and 
none  would  ever  do  so  again).  For  example,  it  contained  no  less  than  401  lots  of 
Athens  (lots  473-477  and  491-886,  including  a total  of  531  coins).  Alas,  the  small 
number  of  coins  illustrated  makes  it  quite  difficult  to  track  down  any  pieces  still 
on  the  market  today,  but  having  only  a limited  number  of  plates  was  typical  for 
auction  catalogues  of  the  time;  this  would,  however,  soon  change.  This  catalogue 
also  had  the  distinction  of  being  written  by  the  famous  German  scholar  Wilhelm 
Froehner  (1834-1925 — he  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Paris,  having  been  appointed 
to  a position  in  the  Louvre  by  Napoleon  III)3  with  the  help  of  the  equally  famous 
Swiss  numismatist  Friedrich  Imhoof-Blumer.  The  Byzantine  coins  appeared  in  a 


1.  Cf.  D.  Bertsch,  Anton  Prokesch  von  Osten,  Munich  2005,  p.  600. 

2. 1 would  like  to  thank  the  Turkish  collector,  Muharrem  Kayhan,  for  this  information. 

3.  On  Froehner  working  for  H.  Hoffmann,  see  A.  Erman,  Mein  Werden  und  mein  Wirken, 
Leipzig  1929,  p.  138.  Furthermore,  see  M.  C.  Hellmann,  Wilhelm  Froehner,  Paris  1982;  O. 
Masson,  “Wilhelm  Froehner  numismate,”  Revue  Numismatique  (1994),  pp.  308-329. 
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second  catalogue  and  were  going  to  be  sold  the  following  Friday  and  Saturday 
(May  23-24, 1890)  but  shortly  before  the  sale  was  meant  to  begin  all  682  lots  were 
bought  en  bloc  by  the  Hermitage  in  St.  Petersburg. 

In  the  early  Spring  of  1905  collectors,  dealers  and  scholars  all  over  the  world 
began  receiving  the  extraordinarily  thick  thirteenth  auction  catalogue  of  Dr.  Jacob 
Hirsch,  sent  from  his  offices  at  Arcisstrasse  17  in  Munich,  right  around  the  corner 
from  the  Antikensammlung  and  the  Glyptothek.  With  a front  cover  adorned  with 
a drawing  of  a Greek  temple,  it  contained  over  300  pages  of  text  describing  4627 
lots  of  Greek  coins  that  were  illustrated  on  an  unprecedented  58  plates;  it  was  by  far 
the  largest  and  best  illustrated  auction  catalogue  of  ancient  coins  to  have  appeared 
up  to  that  time.  The  collection  it  contained  was  truly  encyclopedic:  not  only  were 
there  great  rarities  in  silver  and  gold,  there  were  representative  pieces  in  all  metals 
including  numerous  bronzes,  both  autonomous  and  Roman  Provincial,  that  had 
hitherto  rarely  been  illustrated  other  than  in  scholarly  publications.  The  collector 
behind  this  collection  clearly  had  a keen  eye,  a fine  academic  sense  of  history,  and 
ample  financial  resources;  but  who  was  he?  Hirsch  only  tells  us,  on  the  title  page, 
that  what  was  being  presented  in  Auction  XIII  was  “a  highly  important  collection 
of  Greek  coins  from  the  estate  of  a well-known  Archaeologist”.  But  who?  Well, 
of  course,  many  people  certainly  knew  that  it  was  the  late  Professor  Athanasios 
Rhousopoulos,  a Greek  archaeologist  and  philologist  who  had  been  born  in  1823 
in  Macedonia  and  died  in  Athens  in  1898.4  He  began  his  education  in  Constanti- 
nople but  soon  went  on  to  the  University  in  Athens  and  then,  in  1847,  to  Germany 
where  he  studied  Greek  philology  and  archaeology.  Returning  to  Greece  in  1853 
he  began  teaching  in  the  gymnasium  in  Patras  but  then  moved  on  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Athens  (assistant  professor  of  classical  philology  in  1855,  full  professor  in 
i860).  On  September  6, 1868,  he  transferred  to  the  archaeology  department  where 
he  taught  until  his  retirement  in  1885.  Aside  from  writing  a considerable  number 
of  books  and  articles,  primarily  on  archaeology  and  philology,  he  also  wrote  one 
short  study  on  coins,  which  appeared  in  the  Athenische  Mitteilungen  of  1 8795s  it 
was  on  a rare  drachm  of  Alexander  of  Pherae  that  was  then  in  the  collection  of 
none  other  than  his  contemporary  Photiades  Pasha  (see  lot  171  of  the  Hoffmann 


4.  B.  Petrakos,  H ev  Adi^vaiq  ApxcuoXoyiKri  Ecatpla,  Athens  1987,  pp.  40,  46,  193,  315. 
A coin  that  A.  Rhousopoulos  once  had  published  (“Das  Monument  des  Themistokles  in 
Magnesia,”  Athenische  Mitteilungen  21  (1896),  pp.  18-26),  was  dealt  with  by  L.  Forrer,  “Le 
monument  fun£bre  de  Themistocle  a Magnesie  figure  sur  une  monnaie  unique  de  l’ancienne 
collection  Rhousopoulos,”  Bollettino  di  Numismatica  3 (1905),  pp.  89-94  (the  coin  in  ques- 
tion is  lot  3727  in  the  Hirsch  Sale). 

5.  A.  Rhousopoulos,  “Apaxpi'l  AXe^dvfipou  tou  d>epaiou,”  Athenische  Mitteilungen  4 
(1879),  pp.  187-190;  id.,  “AyyeiovKopivBiaKov,”  pp.  316-323. 
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sale  of  1890,  illustrated  on  pi.  I).  The  two  collectors  must  have  been  more  than  just 
acquaintances:  they  were  surely  friends  united  by  their  common  interest  in  coins 
(could  some  of  Rhousopoulos’  extensive  selection  of  Cretan  coins — there  were  300 
lots— have  come  to  him  through  the  hands  of  Photiades?).  Of  course,  their  collec- 
tions were  quite  different  since  Rhousopoulos  took  on  the  whole  Greek  world  rath- 
er than  just  the  Greek  Mainland  and  the  Islands:  his  catalogue  contained  only  226 
lots  from  Athens  (lots  1888-1894,  1928-2146,  including  243  coins).  Yet  Hirsch’s 
catalogue  was  not  merely  a carefully  written  list  the  way  Froehner’s  was:  with  its 
58  plates  it  became  a major  numismatic  reference  work,  albeit,  as  we  shall  see, 
one  that  would  be  dethroned  some  16  years  later.  Two  final  comments:  the  huge 
number  of  coins  in  Hirsch  XIII  was  by  no  means  all  of  Rhousopoulos’  collection. 
In  fact,  he  had  a tremendous  number  of  duplicates  that  were  apparently  bought 
en  bloc  by  Jacob  Hirsch:  they  stayed  in  Hirsch’s  stock  until  his  death  when  the  re- 
mainder passed  to  his  heir  Leo  Mildenberg  who  sold  them  up  until  the  1990s.  An- 
other interesting  fact  about  Rhousopoulos  is  that  his  daughter  Sophie  married  the 
German  scholar  of  Greek  painting  Ernst  Pfuhl  ( 1 876- 1 940),  who  met  her  when  he 
was  excavating  on  Thera.  He  later  became  professor  in  Basel6  and  one  of  his  stu- 
dents was  none  other  than  the  eminent  numismatist  Herbert  Cahn  (1915-2002). 

While  for  numismatists  Rhousopoulos  is  still  a famous  name,  as  a professor 
of  archaeology  he  is  little  known  today.  However  there  is  a collector  of  Greek  and 
Roman  coins  who  is  very  well  known  to  us— he  was  28  years  younger  than  Rhous- 
opoulos and  may  even  have  made  his  acquaintance  when  he  met  Schliemann  in 
Athens  in  1883— but  whose  exploits  as  an  archaeologist  and  traveler  made  him 
not  only  a familiar  figure  in  his  own  time  but  one  whose  fame  also  continues  to 
the  present  day.  Arthur  (and  from  1911  Sir  Arthur)  John  Evans  was  bom  on  July 
8, 1851,  and  died,  three  days  after  his  ninetieth  birthday,  on  July  11, 1941.7  He  was 
the  son  of  Sir  John  Evans  who,  curiously  enough,  was  born  in  1823,  the  same  year 
as  Rhousopoulos,  and  died  in  1908, 10  years  after  Rhousopoulos.  The  older  Evans 
was  himself  a distinguished  archaeologist  and  numismatist  (he  was  introduced  to 
coins  by  his  father,  Reverend  Arthur  Benoni  Evans  [1781-1854],  and  specialized 


6.  On  Pfuhl,  see  K.  Schefold  in  R.  Lullies,  W.  Schiering  (eds),  Archaologenbildnisse,  Mainz 
1988,  pp.  192  sq. 

7.  Data  about  Evans’s  collecting  can  be  found  in  J.  G.  Milne,  C.  H.  V.  Sutherland,  “The 
Evans  Collection  at  Oxford,”  Numismatic  Chronicle  (1943),  pp.  77-91.  Biographies  (among 
many):  Joan  Evans,  Time  and  Chance,  the  Story  of  Arthur  Evans  and  his  Forebears,  London 
1943;  D.  B.  Harden,  Sir  Arthur  Evans  1851-1941,  A Memoir,  Oxford  1983;  S.  L.  Horowitz, 
The  Find  of  a Lifetime,  Sir  Arthur  Evans  and  the  Discovery  of  Knossos,  New  York  1981.  Fur- 
thermore, see  P.  Warren,  “Sir  Arthur  Evans  and  his  achievement,”  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of 
Classical  Studies,  London  44  (2000),  pp.  199-211. 
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in  Roman  and  the  Celtic  coinage  of  Britain — he  was  president  of  the  RNS  from 
1874  to  his  death  in  1908).8  Following  what  seems  to  have  been  a family  tradition, 
the  young  Arthur  began  making  drawings  of  coins  when  he  was  seven  and  coins 
continued  to  fascinate  him  until  his  death  (he  himself  was  president  of  the  RNS 
from  1914  to  1919).  He  collected  Roman  coins,  many  of  which  came  from  the 
exceptional  collection  formed  by  his  father,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  especially 
interested  in  the  coinage  of  Magna  Graecia,  Sicily  and,  for  reasons  that  will  soon 
be  obvious,  Crete.  Over  his  lifetime  he  must  have  owned  many  thousands  of  Greek 
and  Roman  coins,  including  a remarkable  number  of  rare  and  magnificent  pieces 
in  all  metals;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  constantly  selling  off  duplicates  (often 
to  raise  money  for  his  excavations  or  to  settle  debts)  and  buying  new  and  better 
pieces.  Not  only  was  he  apparently  an  active  buyer  at  many  of  the  major  auctions 
of  his  time,  but  he  also  sold  off  coins  through  auctions:  they  appeared  in  thirteen 
English,  German  and  Swiss  sales  that  were  held  from  1889  to  1934  (plus  another 
sale  that  was  prepared  but  cancelled).  Some  were  named  sales,  but  others  were 
pseudo-anonymous,  the  most  famous  of  those  being  the  one  with  the  evocative 
title:  “...Property  of  a well-known  Archaeologist  and  Traveller.” 

And  well-known  he  certainly  was.  He  began  traveling  in  Europe  in  the  1860s 
and  first  went  to  the  Balkans,  one  of  his  great  loves,  in  1872.  He  identified  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  Southern  Slavs  to  be  free  of  Ottoman  rule  and  began  to  report 
to  English  newspapers  about  the  atrocities  that  had  occurred  during  the  revolts  of 
the  1870s  (at  the  same  time  he  was  also  involved  in  archaeological  researches  and 
studies  in  the  area).  After  the  Austrian  takeover  of  much  of  the  western  Balkans 
he  made  himself  a thorn  in  their  side  as  well,  resulting  in  his  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment in  Ragusa  (modern  day  Dubrovnik)  where  he  lived  for  several  years.  Thanks 
to  increasing  pressure  from  England  he  was  released  after  six  weeks  of  imprison- 
ment, expelled  from  the  country,  and  soon  returned  to  England  where  he  moved 
to  Oxford.  In  1884  he  became  Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum;  he  retained  that 
position  until  1908  and  continued  on  as  Honorary  (later  Perpetual)  Keeper  until 
his  death.  His  enthusiasm,  personal  wealth  and  gifts  turned  the  Ashmolean  from  a 
rather  pokey  provincial  cabinet  of  curiosities  into  one  of  the  most  important  mu- 
seums of  art  and  archaeology  in  the  world.9  In  1889  he  published  his  epoch-mak- 
ing study.  The  ‘Horsemen’  of  Tarentum,  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  it  remained 
the  standard  work  until  Fischer-Bosserf  s massive  volume  of  1999.  In  1894  his  eyes 


8.  On  Sir  John  Evans  as  a collector,  see  A.J.  Evans,  “The  Evans  Collection  of  Ancient  British 
Coins,”  Numismatic  Chronicle  (1918),  pp.  262-269;  R-  D.  Van  Arsdell,  “The  missing  coins 
from  the  collection  of  Sir  John  Evans,”  Spink’s  Numismatic  Circular  92  (1984),  p.  44  sq. 

9.  B.  Thomas,  Hercules  and  the  Hydra.  C.  D.  E.  Fortnum,  “Arthur  Evans  and  the  Ash- 
molean Museum,”  Journal  of  the  History  of  Collections  11,2  (1999),  pp.  159-170. 
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turned  toward  Crete  and  in  1896  he  had  already  coined  the  term  ‘Minoan’  to  de- 
scribe the  civilization  of  the  Cretan  Bronze  Age,  which  he  was  to  make  famous 
through  the  excavations  he  began  at  Knossos  in  1900.  The  discoveries  he  made  at 
Knossos  over  a period  of  30  years  drew  worldwide  attention;  and  his  simultane- 
ous reconstruction  of  the  Palace  has  resulted  in  a site  that  allows  the  visitor  a real 
chance  to  see  and  feel  what  it  was  like  over  three  thousand  years  ago.  His  enor- 
mous, four  volumes  in  six  plus  an  index  volume,  publication  of  his  excavations. 
The  Palace  of  Minos,  marked  a new  standard  for  archaeological  reports  (of  course. 
Sir  Arthur  helped  finance  it— original  sets  today  are  enormously  expensive).  He 
made  a final  visit  to  Knossos  in  1935  (when  he  was  84)  and  was  given  a rapturous 
welcome  by  the  people  of  Crete  who  loaded  him  down  with  all  manner  of  honors. 
So,  obviously,  he  wasn’t  just  a coin  collector. 

From  the  1870s  through  the  1920s  Sir  Arthur  Evans  wrote  a number  of  ar- 
ticles on  coins,  often  describing  pieces  in  his  own  extensive  collection;  he  even 
arranged  for  the  exhibition  of  a select  group  of  211  of  his  Greek  coins  to  be  part 
of  the  famous  Burlington  House  exhibition  of  1904,  but  he  never  attempted  to 
publish  his  holdings  in  their  entirety.  One  collector  who  did  was  a contemporary 
living  in  Paris,  who,  by  1913  (if  not  already  in  1904),  had  privately  acquired  the 
vast  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  Evans  coins  from  the  Burlington  House  exhibit.  We 
know  this  because  it  was  in  that  year  that  Robert  Jameson  published  the  first  two 
volumes  of  his  exceptionally  fine  collection  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins,  complete 
with  extensive  information  on  his  sources,  where  many  of  those  Evans  coins  ap- 
pear as  coming  from  the  “Anc.  Coll.  A.  J.  E.”  (more  provenances  appear  in  the 
often  unnoticed  errata  lists  printed  in  all  four  of  his  volumes).  By  the  time  his 
second  supplementary  volume  came  out  in  1932  he  had  published  and  described 
more  than  2620  Greek  and  538  Roman  coins,  fully  illustrated  on  a total  of  164 
plates.  In  his  introduction  Jameson  tells  us  that  he  collected  Greek  coins  (Archaic 
through  Hellenistic)  because  of  their  beauty  but  always  tried  to  get  pieces  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  As  for  Roman  coins,  he  primarily  wanted  a gallery  of  por- 
traits. Beautifully  produced,  on  fine  paper  and  with  superb  plates  taken  from  casts, 
the  Jameson  Catalogue  is  the  record  of  a connoisseur’s  collection  (now,  complete 
original  sets  are  prized  and  are  very  expensive).  The  coins  themselves  were  sold 
shortly  after  World  War  II  and  are  now  in  museums  (Gulbenkian  was  given  first 
pick),  in  a multitude  of  private  collections  or  have  returned  to  the  market.  Having 
a coin  with  a Jameson  pedigree  is  something  that  present-day  collectors  can  take 
pride  in.  But  who  was  Robert  Jameson? 

His  grandfather  was  Farqhar  Jameson,  who  was  born  in  1789  in  Forfar,  Scot- 
land, son  of  the  Reverend  John  Jamieson  (1759-1838)  and  his  wife  Charlotte  Wat- 
son (they  apparently  had  17  children  of  whom  only  3 survived).  The  Reverend 
was  quite  learned,  and  his  masterwork,  An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish 
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Language,  first  issued  in  1808  and  revised  as  late  as  1887,  still  remains  a useful  ref- 
erence work.  Farqhar  was  involved  in  finances  and  moved  to  France  where  he  be- 
came an  associate  of  the  prominent  Swiss  banker,  Jean-Conrad  Hottinguer  (born 
in  Zurich  in  1764  and  died  in  Paris  in  1841 — he  was  married  to  Martha  Eliza 
Redwood,  the  daughter  of  an  American  planter  from  Newport).  Farqhar  married 
Hottinger’s  daughter  Anna  in  1828  (she  was  born  in  London  in  1794,  when  her 
father  was  in  exile  there  during  the  French  Revolution).  Farqhar  died  in  1857  but 
Anna  lived  on  until  1887.  Farqhar’s  son  Conrad,  also  a banker  at  Messieurs  Hot- 
tinguer & C°,  married  Celine  de  Portal  and,  in  1861,  their  son  Frederic  Robert 
Jameson  was  born.  He  too  became  a banker  and  joined  the  ‘family’  firm,  but  he 
also  seems  to  have  been  very  erudite.  This  trait  ran  in  the  family,  aside  from  his 
great-grandfather,  his  father  Conrad  was  a distinguished  collector  of  books,  and 
he  himself  knew  not  only  English  and  French,  but  also  Arabic,  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
While  he  apparently  did  not  collect  anything  other  than  coins,  he  was,  as  we  know, 
extremely  passionate  about  them  and  apparently  began  collecting  when  he  was 
about  15.  In  his  prime  he  dealt  with  many  of  the  most  important  dealers  of  his 
time  and  acquired  his  treasures  through  private  purchases  and  at  major  auctions. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  Evans  coins  from  Burlington  House  came 
into  his  hands — perhaps  he  visited  the  exhibition  and  then  contacted  Spink’s  or 
Rollin  & Feuardent  to  see  if  they  would  act  for  him;  or  perhaps  he  actually  knew 
Evans  and  asked  him  directly?  At  auctions  he  usually  bid  through  agents,  such  as 
Rollin  & Feuardent  and  Naville,  but  he  also  attended  sales  himself,  especially  in 
Paris,  since  he  is  listed  as  a buyer  in  a priced  and  named  copy  of  the  1909  sale  of 
Sir  John  Evans’s  Roman  gold  coins  (he  acquired  the  Numerian,  lot  274,  that  later 
appeared  as  number  279  in  his  catalogue).  He  was  a life  member  of  the  Societe 
Fran^aise  de  Numismatique  and  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Numismatic 
Society  in  1921;  he  remained  in  both  societies  until  his  death  in  1942  (the  year  af- 
ter Evans’s).  Incidentally,  he  held  the  Legion  d’Honneur,  which  he  received  for  his 
service  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  major  railroad  stations  in  Paris  during  World  War 
I.  According  to  family  tradition,  it  was  his  natural  mathematical  ability  that  quali- 
fied him  for  the  post.  (Another  tradition  is  that  whenever  he  was  about  to  buy  a 
really  important  coin  he  brought  a cast  of  it  to  his  family  and  asked  them  what  they 
thought  of  it.)  He  married  Jeanne  Amalie  Gabrielle  Brionne  Chopin  de  la  Bruy£re 
(1864-1950)  in  1894  and  had  three  children,  Anne- Madeleine  (1897-1993),  who 
married  Edouard  de  Monbrison  in  1920;  Andre  Conrad  (1899-1978)  who  mar- 
ried Jaqueline  Jeanne  Juliette  Vernes  (1903-1965)  in  1921  and  collected  twentieth 
century  paintings;  and  a third  who  died  young.  In  1946  Jameson’s  two  surviving 
children  began  the  disposal  of  their  father’s  coin  collection.  Gulbenkian  was  given 
first  choice  but,  somewhat  foolishly,  only  allowed  E.  S.  G.  Robinson,  who  was  his 
scholarly  advisor,  to  pick  a maximum  of  150  pieces.  All  the  rest  was  apparently 
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acquired  en  bloc  by  Jacob  Hirsch  who  then,  in  1948,  sold  quite  a few  more  to  Gul- 
benkian;  pieces,  which  Robinson,  in  his  introduction  to  Gulbenkian  I,  tells  us  he 
would  have  gotten  in  the  first  place  had  he  not  been  given  that  limit  (and,  he  says, 
they  would  have  been  cheaper  too!).  Gulbenkian  apparently  liked  to  think  that  he 
drove  a hard  bargain,  but  in  this  case  seems  to  have  out-smarted  himself.  Jameson’s 
beautiful  coin  cabinet,  now,  alas,  empty  of  the  treasures  it  once  contained,  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  his  descendents. 

We  now  turn  to  a contemporary  of  Jameson’s,  a collector  who  also  lived  in 
Paris;  they  were  both  habitues  of  the  Cabinet  des  Medailles  and  surely  knew  each 
other  quite  well.  Published  by  the  Geneva  firm  of  Naville  et  Cie  with  the  help  of 
Jacob  Hirsch,  the  auction  catalogue  that  contained  most  of  his  enormous  collec- 
tion of  Greek  coins  began  to  appear  in  early  1921  in  mailboxes  all  over  Europe 
and  America.  When  it  did  the  name  of  the  coins’  owner,  the  late  S.  Pozzi,  instantly 
became  famous  throughout  the  numismatic  world.  In  fact,  this  catalogue,  contain- 
ing 3334  lots,  which,  astonishingly  enough  for  the  time,  are  nearly  all  illustrated  on 
101  fine  plates,  is  very  possibly  the  best  known  and  most  famous  auction  catalogue 
of  Greek  coins  ever  produced.  The  enormous  number  of  coins  illustrated  was  un- 
precedented (the  first  sylloge  fascicule  only  appeared  ten  years  later)  and  led  to  the 
Pozzi  catalogue’s  use  as  a reference  book  by  generations  of  collectors  and  dealers: 
coins  were  described  as  either  being  in  Pozzi,  similar  to  Pozzi,  Pozzi  var.  This  was, 
in  fact,  the  nickname  of  a now  deceased  French  dealer  since  he  described  so  many 
coins  that  way  or,  for  coins  that  were  meant  to  be  thought  of  as  rare,  not  in  Pozzil 
So  important  and  so  much  in  demand  did  this  catalogue  become  that  Schulman 
and  Bank  Leu  issued  a fine  reprint  in  1966. 

While  Pozzi  is  a revered  name  for  numismatists,  he  was  far  more  than  just  a 
great  collector.  In  his  own  time  he  was  a famous  personality,  both  as  a doctor  and 
as  a member  of  the  glittering  social,  artistic  and  intellectual  circles  in  Paris  during 
the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century.10  Samuel-Jean  Pozzi  was  born  on 
October  3, 1846  in  Bergerac;  his  father  was  a Calvinist  minister.  His  mother  died, 
probably  of  puerperal  fever,  when  he  was  10  and  this  tragic  event  may  well  have 
been  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  studied  medicine— he  actually  became  a gynecolo- 
gist and  was  responsible  for  the  sanitary  reforms  that  would  save  thousands  and 


10.  C.  Vanderpooten,  Samuel  Pozzi,  Chirugien  etAmi  des  Femmes,  Paris  1993;  Ph.  Lederer, 
“Die  Sammlung  Pozzi,”  Der  Kunstwanderer  3 (1921),  p 243  sq.;  A.  Dieudonne,  “La  Collec- 
tion Pozzi,”  Revue  Numismatique  (1921),  pp.  202-204  (on  the  coins  only).  F.  Miller  and  C. 
de  Costa,  “Portrait  of  a Ladies’  Man.  Dr.  Samuel-Jean  Pozzi,”  History  Today  (March  2006), 
pp.  10-17,  Miller  and  de  Costa  are  in  the  process  of  writing  a full-scale  biography  of  Pozzi, 
forthcoming  in  the  near  future.  For  now  see  the  very  useful  and  highly  detailed  website 
Miller  has  produced  on  Pozzi,  www.doctorpozzi.com. 
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thousands  of  women  from  a death  like  that  of  his  mother.  Another  reason  was  the 
death  of  his  older  sister  Marie  from  typhoid  in  i860.  Forty  years  later,  as  Senator 
from  Bergerac  he  was  instrumental  in  arranging  a new  water  supply  and  sewage 
system  for  the  city.  He  arrived  to  study  medicine  in  Paris  in  1864  and  began  his  in- 
ternship in  1867;  he  proved  a brilliant  student  and  his  good  looks,  charm  and  style 
sense  made  him  a social  success  as  well.  He  was  in  the  medical  corps  during  the 
Franco- Prussian  War,  gained  his  doctorate  in  1873,  became  a professor  in  1875, 
traveled  to  Scotland  in  1876  in  order  to  meet  Dr.  Joseph  Lister,  who,  along  with 
Semmelweis,  had  championed  the  use  of  antiseptics  in  surgery  (Pozzi’s  step-moth- 
er was  English  and  he  could  speak  and  write  fluently  in  that  language).  Pozzi  intro- 
duced the  use  of  antiseptic  techniques  to  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  In  1881,  he  was  a 
chief  surgeon  and  held  the  first  chair  of  gynecology  in  Paris  in  1884.  His  manual  of 
clinical  and  operative  gynecology,  which  first  appeared  in  1890,  was  translated  into 
several  languages,  went  through  several  editions,  and  lasted  as  the  standard  work 
on  the  subject  until  the  1930s.  His  methods  were  used  all  over  the  world  and  his 
reputation  within  his  field  was  of  the  highest:  at  the  1909  Congress  of  Gynecology 
in  New  York  his  speech  received  a standing  ovation.  But  Pozzi  wasn’t  only  interest- 
ed in  women  as  patients.  From  almost  the  moment  he  arrived  in  Paris  he  had  a daz- 
zling succession  of  female  companions.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  his  mistresses 
was  the  celebrated  actress  Sarah  Bernhardt,  whom  he  met  in  1869;  even  after  they 
ceased  being  lovers  they  remained  devoted  friends  until  his  death  (she  sometimes 
called  him  Doctor  Ch^rie,  or  Doctor  Dieu  when  he  was  taking  care  of  her  medical 
problems).  She  was,  however,  the  direct  cause  of  one  of  his  few  failures:  he  had  an 
important  exam  coming  up  and  wrote  to  her  to  say  that  they  had  to  stop  seeing 
each  other  for  a while  so  that  he  could  study.  Instead,  she  hurried  over  to  his  apart- 
ment and  very  actively  kept  him  from  studying  for  16  hours.  And,  of  course,  he 
flunked  the  test. 

His  marriage  to  an  heiress  from  Lyon  in  1879  (they  had  two  sons  and  a daugh- 
ter, Catherine  Pozzi,  who  became  one  of  France’s  greatest  female  poets)  provided 
him  with  the  resources  to  live  in  a most  fashionable  way  and  to  collect  art,  an- 
thropological and  archaeological  objects  and,  ultimately,  ancient  Greek  coins  (his 
ancient  art  was  sold  at  auction  in  1919  in  Paris  on  June  25-27,  and  his  medals 
and  plaquettes  on  the  28th).  He  moved  in  artistic,  literary  and  political  circles: 
his  1881  portrait  by  his  friend  John  Singer  Sargent  (now  in  the  Armand  Hammer 
Museum  in  Los  Angeles)  is  a tour  de  force;  he  was  a friend  of  Dr.  Adrien  Proust 
and  took  the  young  Marcel  Proust  to  his  first  formal  dinner  when  he  was  only  1 5 
(Marcel’s  younger  brother  also  became  a doctor  and  from  1904  to  1914  worked  as 
Pozzi’s  assistant).  Along  with  Emile  Zola  and  Georges  Clemenceau,  he  was  a con- 
vinced Dreyfusard.  In  1908,  after  Dreyfus’s  complete  exoneration,  when  both  he 
and  Pozzi  were  present  at  the  ceremonial  burial  of  Zola’s  ashes  in  the  Pantheon,  an 
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enraged  rightist  shot  Dreyfus  in  the  arm  and  Pozzi  immediately  rushed  to  provide 
first  aid.  Dreyfus  remained  his  patient  until  Pozzi’s  death  ten  years  later.  During 
World  War  I Pozzi  served  as  a military  surgeon  and  treated  countless  numbers  of 
wounded  soldiers.  In  one  case,  Pozzi  had  to  amputate  the  leg  of  a soldier  whose 
severe  wounds  in  the  groin  area  were  already  infected  when  he  reached  the  hospi- 
tal; this  led  to  the  excision  of  one  his  testicles  as  well.  The  soldier,  Maurice  Machu, 
was  rendered  impotent  and  continually  implored  Pozzi  to  operate  again  to  cure 
him.  Unfortunately,  Pozzi  knew  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  and  had  to  refuse, 
repeatedly.  Finally,  on  June  13, 1918,  Machu,  by  then  completely  deranged,  burst 
into  Pozzi’s  office,  shot  him  four  times  in  the  abdomen,  and  then  killed  himself. 
Pozzi  was  immediately  brought  to  the  hospital  where  he  remained  lucid  enough 
to  direct  the  attending  surgeon,  who,  needless  to  say,  was  one  of  his  own  former 
assistants.  Alas,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  and  one  of  Pozzi’s  last  requests  was 
that  he  be  buried  in  his  uniform.  He  received  a solemn  state  funeral  and  was 
buried  in  Bergerac. 

How  he  found  the  time  to  collect  Greek  coins  is  something  of  a mystery,  but 
collect  them  he  did  for  some  thirty  years  prior  to  his  murder.  Of  course,  given  his 
superb  taste  in  everything  he  did,  his  coins  were  selected  with  great  care  and  with 
a discerning  eye.  He  patronized  the  great  dealers  of  the  time  and  must  have  had 
representatives  at  all  the  major  auctions  (he  actually  sent  his  bids  in  directly  to 
Hirsch  for  the  Rhousopoulos  sale— he  was  bidder  15  and  was  quite  successful); 
but  he  also  seems  to  have  been  visited  at  home  every  day  before  his  office  hours 
by  all  kinds  of  people  who  brought  him  coins  and  other  objects  they  thought 
he  might  buy.  He  must  have  been  very  impressed  by  Robert  Jamesons  publica- 
tion of  his  collection  in  1913  because  he  decided  to  do  the  same  thing  with  his. 
In  early  1918  he  requested  help  from  the  eminent  French  numismatist  Adolphe 
Dieudonnl  (later  director  of  the  Cabinet  des  Medailles  from  1925  to  1937)  in  or- 
der to  make  a complete  catalogue  of  the  approximately  8500  Greek  coins  that  he 
owned.  By  June  1918  202  plates  illustrating  all  4630  of  Pozzi’s  Greek  coins  minted 
in  Europe  had  been  prepared,  as  well  as  a manuscript  by  Dieudonnl  describing 
the  first  2800.  Pozzi’s  death  ended  the  project.  This  was,  of  course,  a great  pity 
because  so  many  of  Pozzi’s  coins  did  not  appear  in  the  1921  sale  (especially  all 
the  bronzes).  In  the  late  1970s,  however,  the  late  Serge  Boutin  acquired  a set  of 
the  original  plates  and  Dieudonn£’s  unfinished  manuscript  and  decided  to  pub- 
lish them.  This  would  have  been  a terrific  boon  to  scholars  and  collectors  but, 
unfortunately,  Boutin  insisted,  for  unfathomable  reasons,  on  using  the  absolutely 
wrong  kind  of  paper  for  the  plates  so  that  when  the  book  came  out  in  1979  it 
proved  a great  disappointment  (a  luxury  reprint,  using  better  paper,  and  includ- 
ing a reprint  of  Naville  I,  appeared  in  Monaco  in  1992  under  the  auspices  of  Le 
Louis  D’or).  As  a sidelight.  Dr.  Pozzi’s  friend  Robert  Jameson  bought  coins  at  the 
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sale  through  an  agent,  while  Sir  Arthur  Evans  sent  bids  to  Hirsch  directly  (he  was 
bidder  number  25;  Virgil  Brand  was  16). 

One  contemporary  collector  who  seems,  alas,  to  have  been  too  ill  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Pozzi  sale  was  the  American  Clarence  Sweet  Bement.11  While  his  name 
is  well  known  to  all  collectors  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins  from  the  three  sales  held 
after  his  death  by  Naville  (his  American  and  European  coins  were  sold  in  1916  and 
1918  in  major  sales  held  by  Henry  Chapman),  his  coins  were  only  a small  part  of 
his  collecting  life.  He  was  born  in  1843  in  Mishawaka,  Indiana,  though  his  family 
soon  left  for  Philadelphia,  where  he  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  descended 
from  a Bement  who  settled  in  Massachusetts  in  1635  (as  well  as  a certain  Francis 
Cooke  who  came  over  with  the  Mayflower)— his  father,  W.  B.  Bement,  who  had 
a predilection  for  the  fine  arts,  was  the  prosperous  owner  of  a machine  tool  com- 
pany. C.  S.  Bement  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  business  but  at  the  same  time  was 
a great  collector:  he  first  collected  minerals,  then  books  and,  finally,  coins.  His 
mineral  collection,  containing  at  least  12,500  specimens,  was  one  of  the  finest  ever 
made  by  a private  individual  and  at  one  time  the  Imperial  Museum  in  Vienna  was 
desperate  to  get  it— unfortunately  for  them  it  was  purchased  by  J.  P.  Morgan  as  a 
gift  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  City,  and  today  it 
ranks  among  the  museum’s  great  treasures.  Bement  was  so  prominent  in  the  world 
of  minerals  that  one  was  even  named  after  him:  Bementite,  which  is  hydrous  man- 
ganese silicate  that  has  some  of  the  manganese  replaced  by  iron,  zinc,  magnesium, 
and  calcium.  It  was  first  found  in  Franklin  Furnace,  New  Jersey  in  1887  (however, 
recent  research  suggests  it  may  not  be  a separate  mineral  species).  He  began  to  col- 
lect minerals  in  1866  and  by  the  late  1890s  had  spent  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on  them,  then  an  enormous  amount  of  money  (though  he  at  least  broke 
even  because  Morgan  paid  that  amount  for  the  collection).  The  collection  was  so 
extensive,  and  so  heavy,  that  when  it  was  shipped  by  rail  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  in  1900  two  full  freight  cars 
were  needed  to  deliver  it.  He  was  also  greatly  renowned  as  a collector  of  prints 
and  engravings  and  had  one  of  the  most  important  libraries  of  rare  books  in  the 
United  States  (many  of  the  best  ended  up  with  the  Widener  Library  at  Harvard). 
In  fact,  he  was  the  silent  partner  of  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  perhaps  the  greatest 
rare  book  dealer  in  American  history.  As  for  coins,  he  began  collecting  late  in 


11.  J.  J.  Peters  and  C.  Pearson,  “Clarence  S.  Bement:  The  Consummate  Collector,”  Miner- 
alogical  Record  21  (1990),  pp.  47-67.  Unfortunately  this  article  deals  almost  entirely  with 
his  career  as  a collector  of  minerals:  the  only  reference  to  his  ancient  coins  wrongly  states 
that  they  all  were  sold  in  January  1924  (only  a third,  the  rest  were  sold  in  June),  and  that 
the  auctions  took  place  in  Lausanne  rather  than  in  Lucerne  (p.  50)!  For  the  Bement  family: 
http://www.bementfamily.com/index.htm 
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life,  during  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  first  collected  all  types  of 
coins,  Greek,  Roman,  American  and  European,  but  he  was  soon  tired  of  the  more 
modern  material  and  ultimately  sold  it  off  in  1916  and  1918,  preferring  to  con- 
centrate on  his  ancient  coins.  Given  his  ample  financial  resources,  in  a relatively 
short  period  of  around  fifteen  years,  he  was  able  to  build  up  a truly  outstanding 
collection  of  ancient  coins.  The  full  importance  of  the  collection  only  become  ap- 
parent after  his  death  when  it  appeared,  almost  entirely  illustrated  on  a total  of  1 3 2 
plates,  in  the  three  Naville  sales  of  1924.  Bement  also  arranged  for  a numismatic 
scholar,  T.  L.  Comparette  (at  one  point  curator  of  the  U.S.  national  collection  at  the 
Smithsonian)  to  write  a catalogue  of  selections  from  his  Greek  collection;  this  was 
published  by  the  ANS  and  appeared  in  late  1921.  However,  by  this  time  Bement 
had  become  gravely  ill;  he  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  ceased  collecting  entirely  and  de- 
voted his  remaining  time  (he  died  on  January  27, 1923)  to  supervising  the  orderly 
disposal  of  his  collection.  He  must  have  made  all  the  arrangements  in  advance, 
since  his  numismatic  books  were  sold  only  two  months  after  he  died  and  the  first 
part  of  his  ancient  Greek  collection  was  auctioned  almost  exactly  a year  after  his 
death  on  January  28-29, 1924.  The  remaining  Greek  coins  and  all  the  Roman  were 
sold  in  two  consecutive  sales  on  June  23  and  28;  one  wonders  whether  the  coins 
had  already  been  shipped  to  Hirsch  for  cataloguing  prior  to  Bement’s  death). 

One  of  Bement’s  coins,  a superb  tetradrachm  of  Eretria,  lot  1068  in  the  first 
sale  (it  came,  by  the  way,  via  a private  purchase  from  the  French  artist  Paul  Mathey 
who  bought  it  directly  at  the  Rhousopoulos  sale,  lot  1895),  was  acquired  by  Leon- 
ard Forrer  of  Spink’s  on  behalf  of  Captain  E.  G.  Spencer-Churchill  (SNG  Spencer 
Churchill  143).  Spencer-Churchill  had  sold  duplicates  in  Ars  Classica  XIII  and 
XIV  (1928-1929),  but  the  remaining  coins,  which  appeared  in  his  sylloge  in  1931, 
were  primarily  sold  privately  (aside  from  a Christie’s  sale  on  December  7,  1965, 
that  only  contained  a few  pieces).  And  so,  at  some  point,  but  probably  prior  to 
World  War  II,  this  coin  appears  to  have  passed  on  to  the  French  connoisseur  and 
fanatic  collector,  Charles  Gillet,  better  known  to  all  Greek  numismatists  as  “Mr. 
Kunstfreund”  (this  coin  appears  in  the  Gillet  inventory  plates  as  91 5;  it  was  bought 
privately  by  a close  friend  of  Gillet’s  and,  after  his  own  death,  was  sold  as  lot  115 
in  Bank  Leu  30,  28  April  1982  to  Baldwin’s  of  London  who  bought  it  for  the  ency- 
clopedic collector  of  Greek  coins  known  as  BCD;  this  piece  was  sold  as  lot  310  of 
Lanz  111,25  November  2002,  and  now  resides  in  a private  collection  in  the  United 
States). 

Charles  Gillet12  was  born  on  December  26, 1879,  in  Lyon,  one  of  the  sons  of  a 
prominent  industrialist,  Joseph  Gillet  (1843-1923)  who,  through  fabrics  and  dyes, 
helped  found  the  modern  chemical  industry  in  Lyon;  he  also  was  a serious  collector 

12.  M.  Peyrenet,  La  dynastie  des  Gillet:  les  maitres  de  Rhone- Poulenc,  Paris  1978.  This  is, 
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of  art  and  a patron  of  the  fabric  museum  in  Lyon.  His  three  sons,  Charles,  Paul  and 
Edmond,  took  over  the  family  interests,  but  after  Edmond’s  death  Charles  seems  to 
have  become  head  of  the  family  firms,  previously  merged  with  another  to  form  the 
French  chemical  giant,  Rh6ne- Poulenc.  Along  with  a wide  web  of  ownerships  and 
alliances  this  made,  and  makes,  the  Gillet  family  one  of  great  wealth  and  power. 
Obviously,  Charles  Gillet  had  the  financial  wherewithal  to  collect  on  a grand  scale: 
books,  antiquities,  furniture  and,  of  course,  coins  of  all  types.  Exactly  when  he 
started  buying  Greek  coins  is  unknown;  he  may  well  have  begun  in  the  1920s,  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  had  to  have  bought  his  Jameson  coins  from  Hirsch  after  World 
War  II.  This  was  the  case,  for  example,  with  his  acquisition  of  Jameson  2070,  a fine 
tetradrachm  of  Chalcis  that  later  appeared  as  lot  30  of  Kunstfreund.  Jameson  had 
bought  it,  via  Rollin  & Feuardent,  as  lot  1480  of  the  Pozzi  sale  and  Pozzi  had  gotten 
it,  bidding  by  post  directly,  from  the  Rhousopoulos  sale  (lot  1873).  At  Kunstfreund 
it  went  into  the  BCD  collection,  remaining  there  until  Lanz  111  (lot  116).  Gillet 
acquired  other  coins  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  as  well.  He  seems  never  to  have  bid 
directly  for  any  coins  at  auction;  he  preferred  using  trusted  dealers  as  his  agents 
(as  was  the  case  with  Kunstfreund  172,  which  had  been  bought  for  him  by  M&M 
at  the  Lockett  sale  in  1955).  He  actually  owned  quite  a lot  of  coins:  he  had  some 
important  groups  of  French  Gothic  and  Roman  gold  (probably  sold  anonymously 
during  his  lifetime  at  auctions  in  France  —though  conceivably  through  M&M  in 
the  early  1950s)  and  he  also  had  fine  runs  of  Hellenistic  portrait  coins  and  Siculo- 
Punic  coins  that  were  auctioned,  also  during  his  lifetime  and  also  anonymously,  in 
M&M  19  (1959)  and  M&M  43  (1970).  But  he  was,  of  course,  most  famous  for  the 
anonymous  sale  that  took  place  on  28  May  1974,  almost  exactly  two  years  after  his 
death  on  May  30,  1972,  in  Lausanne,  around  six  months  after  his  ninety-second 
birthday.  This  sale,  held  jointly  by  M&M  and  Bank  Leu  (with  Ratto  as  a silent 
partner)  contained  253  lots,  picked  from  the  1217  Greek  coins  remaining  in  his 
collection.  Shortly  after  Gillet’s  death  they  had  been  purchased  jointly  by  the  three 
firms  from  Marion  Schuster,  who  had  been  Gillet’s  long-time  mistress  and  had 
inherited  the  coins.  In  doing  so  they  had  been  helped  by  a prominent  Portuguese 
businessman  who  had  not  only  been  a friend  of  Gillet’s  but  had  also  been  con- 
vinced by  him  to  begin  collecting  himself.  After  she  died,  Schuster’s  collection  of 
antiquities  went  to  at  least  two  relatives,  Mme  Antoinette  Schuster  and  Mme  Ma- 
thilde  Marion  von  Goldschmidt-Rothschild  (who  was  the  daughter  of  Albert  Max, 
Baron  von  Goldschmidt-Rothschild  and  his  second  wife,  Marie  Helene  Schuster- 
Burckhardt),  who  put  it  up  for  sale  at  Sotheby’s  in  1989  and  1990. 

unfortunately,  a very  'Frenchy’  history:  no  family  tree,  few  dates  of  birth  or  death  and,  need- 
less to  say,  no  index. . .albeit  amusingly  written  from  a critical  point  of  view  (but  it  mentions 
nothing  about  Charles  Gillet’s  collecting  interests  or  his  family  life). 
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Gillet  had  moved  to  Lausanne  (where  he  met  Marion  Schuster  and,  at  some 
point,  divorced  his  wife)  around  the  end  of  World  War  II  because  his  conservative 
right-wing  politics  and  his  close  relations  with  the  Vichy  regime  and  with  German 
companies  like  I.G.  Farben  might  very  well  have  resulted  in  his  imprisonment,  or 
worse,  had  he  stayed  in  France.  In  any  event,  by  1954  it  was  safe  for  him  to  go  back 
to  France,  which  he  seems  to  have  often  done,  but  he  continued  to  live  in  Switzer- 
land until  his  death.  Nevertheless,  despite  his  politics  he  did  have  a keen  eye  for 
beauty,  rarity  and  quality  in  coins;  anyone  owning  one  of  his  coins  today  can  be 
happy  to  have  a piece  with  such  cachet,  despite  the  frisson  of  notoriety  that  comes 
as  part  of  its  pedigree. 

Conclusion 

The  seven  collectors  discussed  above  came  from  a variety  of  professions:  one  was 
a high  governmental  functionary,  two  were  archaeologists  and  classical  scholars, 
one  was  a banker,  another  was  a surgeon,  one  was  a factory  owner  and  the  last  a 
great  industrialist;  what  they  had  in  common  was  that  they  all  collected  coins  with 
an  overwhelming  passion.  It  might  be  said  that  knowing  about  these  collectors  is 
of  little  importance  since  they  were  only  temporary  owners  of  the  coins  they  pos- 
sessed, but  this  is  certainly  not  true.  The  lives  of  the  collectors,  dealers  and  scholars 
who  owned,  traded  and  studied  ancient,  medieval  and  modern  coins  are  part  of 
the  institutional  memory  of  numismatics— knowing  why  people  preserved,  dealt 
and  researched  coins  helps  to  define  why  this  field  exists  and  why  we  are  part  of  it 
today.  I think  that  there  should  be  a ‘Dictionary  of  Numismatic  Biography,’  which 
ought  to  contain  conveniently  accessible  biographies  of  the  many  people  whose 
collecting,  commercial  and  scientific  activities  made  numismatics  what  it  is.  While 
early  figures  going  back  to  the  Renaissance  would  be  included,  since  that  is  when 
the  field  began,  I would  think  that  such  a work  would  focus  on  the  late  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  which  saw  a huge  burgeoning  of  interest  in  numismat- 
ics, accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  photographic  illustrations  that  allow  us 
to  trace  the  coins  involved.  In  Medieval  European  Coinage,  vol.  I,  the  late  Philip 
Grierson  produced  an  exceptionally  useful  gazetteer  of  the  collectors,  dealers  and 
donors  who  formed  the  Fitzwilliam  collection  of  medieval  coins  (pp.  399-414):  an 
expanded  version  of  this  should  be  our  model. 

In  1926  W.  Kiindig,  Lucien  Naville  and  Jacob  Hirsch  produced  Ars  Classica/ 
Naville  XII,  a catalogue  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins  containing  coins  from  four 
named  collections,  those  of  E.  Bissen,  J.  Wertheim,  Sir  A.  J.  Evans  and  A.  de  Petro- 
wicz,  but  also  including  coins  belonging  to  Locker  Lampson,  Hirsch,  Virzi,  Spinks, 
Charles  Seltman  and  a number  of  other  unnamed  individuals.  We  certainly  know 
who  Evans  was  but  what  about  the  others?  Who  were  they?  And  who  were  the 
dealers  who  sold  them  their  coins  and  the  scholars  who  studied  them? 
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How  do  the  ways  these  earlier  collectors  collected  differ  from  those  of  today? 
Is  it  conceivable  that  any  present  day  archaeologist,  even  one  as  distinguished  as  ei- 
ther Rhousopoulos  or  Evans,  could  dare  collect  in  the  face  of  the  politically  correct 
opposition  of  those  who  see  collecting  as  an  anathema?  Are  there  private  collectors 
today  willing  to  publish  their  coins  openly  the  way  Jameson  did  and  Pozzi  wanted 
to  do?  Or  will  we  see  collections  only  appearing  in  auction  catalogues  anonymous- 
ly, like  Gillet’s  or  the  astounding  ‘BCD’  collection  of  today,  the  most  important 
and  academically  vital  collection  of  the  coinage  of  ancient  Greece  ever  formed? 

We  simply  have  to  learn  more  about  the  past  of  numismatics,  and  the  person- 
alities who  molded  it  into  what  we  have  today:  we  can  not  allow  these  personalities 
to  pass  out  of  our  collective  memory. 

Annotated  Bibliography 
Ioannis  Photiades  Pasha 

1.  H.  Hoffmann,  19-22  May  1890,  Named,  Greek  Coins,  1530  lots,  8 pis.  (1-1425, 
Thessaly- Islands;  1426-1526,  Byzantium  and  Calchedon;  1527-1530,  Greek  ex- 
tras). The  coins  brought  a total  of  124,358  Francs. 

2.  H.  Hoffmann,  23-24  May  1890,  Named,  Byzantine  Coins,  682  lots,  2 pis.  (this 
auction  did  not  take  place,  the  coins  being  bought  en  bloc  for  70,000  Francs 
just  before  the  sale  by  the  Hermitage). 

Athanasios  Rhousopoulos 

1.  Hirsch  XIII,  15  May  1905  (and  following  days  for  two  weeks!),  Anonymous, 
“Einer  hochbedeutenden  Sammlung  griechischer  Miinzen  aus  dem  Nachlasse 
eines  bekannten  Archaologen”  (=  A most  important  collection  of  Greek  Coins 
from  the  Estate  of  a well-known  Archaeologist),  4627  lots,  58  pis.  A great  num- 
ber of  duplicates  did  not  appear  in  the  sale:  those,  and  all  the  pieces  that  re- 
mained unsold,  went  into  the  stock  of  Jacob  Hirsch. 

Sir  Arthur  John  Evans 

1.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  8c  Hodge  (SWH),  11  February  1889,  Anonymous,  “Col- 
lected Chiefly  in  Italy,”  135  lots.  Sold  for  a total  of  £303/15/-. 

2.  SWH,  20  January  1898,  Anonymous,  “Archaeologist  and  Traveller,”  146  lots, 
6 pis.  The  sale  brought  a total  of  £1828/2/-.  Curiously  enough,  Evans  seems 
to  have  regretted  selling  at  least  one  of  the  coins  in  this  sale  because  he  later 
bought  it  back.  An  incuse  drachm  from  Zankle,  lot  61,  went  into  the  Benson 
collection;  after  that  collector’s  death  it  was  sold— SWH,  3-5,  8-11  February 
1909  (that’s  right,  it  took  seven  afternoons  to  sell  808  lots!)  lot  224 — for  an  as- 
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tonishing  £90  to  Hirsch.  By  1928/9  it  was  back  with  Evans  (see,  below,  sale  11, 
lot  824).  From  there  it  went  to  Lloyd  ( SNG  Lloyd  1073)  and  is  now  in  the  BM. 

3.  Rollin  et  Feuardent,  20-21  June  1906,  Anonymous,  Medailles  Grecques  d’ltalie 
et  de  Sicile,  583  lots,  4 pis.  (Apparently  R.  Jameson  bought  all  the  Evans  coins 
that  were  displayed  in  the  Burlington  House  exhibit  of  1904  and  sold  off  the 
duplicates  he  did  not  want  in  this  sale— as  attested  by  a handwritten  note  on 
the  cover  of  the  catalogue  once  belonging  to  W.  H.  Woodward).  For  the  Burl- 
ington House  Exhibition,  see  below. 

4.  Hirsch  XXX,  11  May  1911,  Anonymous,  “Griechische  und  Romische  Miinzen 
aus  dem  Besitze...eines  bekannten  englischen  Gelehrten,”  (=  Greek  and  Roman 
Coins  from  the  possessions... of  a well-known  English  scholar)  1298  lots,  39  pis. 
(Greek— primarily  from  Italy  and  Sicily  but  from  Crete  and  other  places  as 
well— and  Roman,  mixed  with  material  from  other  collectors  and  dealers). 

5.  SWH,  19-21  December  1911,  Anonymous,  “Gentleman,”  c.  464  lots  (among  ma- 
terial from  other  owners),  unillustrated. 

6.  Private  Treaty,  before  1913.  A large  number  of  coins  once  in  the  Evans  collec- 
tion appear  in  Robert  Jameson’s  first  Greek  catalogue  published  in  1913  but 
without  any  reference  to  a public  sale  containing  Evans’s  coins.  It  seems  more 
than  likely  that  Evans  continuously  sold  off  duplicates,  especially  prior  to  1908 
when  he  was  often  in  need  of  funds  for  his  excavations  and  to  finance  the 
building  of  his  house,  Youlbury,  in  Boar’s  Hill. 

7.  Hirsch  XXXIII,  17  November  1913,  Anonymous,  “Griechische,  Romische  und 
Byzantinische  Miinzen  aus  dem  Besitze  von.  ..eines  bekannten  englischen  Ar- 
chaeologen,"  (Greek,  Roman  and  Byzantine  coins  from  the  possessions  of... a 
well-known  English  Archaeologist)  1572  lots,  39  pis.  (Evans  consigned  Greek, 
Roman  and  Byzantine  coins,  including  an  extensive  collection  of  contorniates. 
His  lots  were  260,  342,  422,  463-4,  535,  707  (a  fake,  lead  trial  strike  of  a Tana- 
gra  stater  by  Caprara!  Now  in  the  BM,  see  Ph.  Kinns,  The  Caprara  Forgeries, 
London  1984,  p.  25  No.  24m),  772-7 3.  793-95.  850, 1074,  1234,  1370,  1519-40, 
1542-48, 1550-52,  and  1565-66.  He  was  also  a 50  percent  partner  with  Hirsch 
(!)  on  the  following  Roman  lots:  1429, 1435, 1439, 1443, 1446-49, 1451, 1455-55, 
1464, 1466, 1468, 1479, 1496, 1509  and  1549. 

8.  Naville  III  (in  conjunction  with  Spink),  16  June  1922,  Named,  342  lots  (Roman 
and  Byzantine  gold),  11  pis.  Many  of  the  coins  were  originally  in  the  collection 
of  his  father.  Sir  John  Evans. 

9.  Naville  IV,  17-19  June  1922,  Named,  but  mostly  from  other  collectors  as  well 
(Michaelovitch,  Weber,  et  al. — only  a very  small  number  of  pieces  came  from 
Evans),  1035  lots  (Greek),  36  pis. 

10.  Ars  Classica  XII,  18-23  October  1926,  Named,  but  mostly  from  other  collec- 
tors as  well.  Evans’s  coins,  all  Cretan,  appeared  as  lots  1580-86, 1588-92, 1594, 
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1596-97, 1600-10, 1612-15, 1617-20, 1622-25, 1628-32, 1635-36, 1640-43, 1645- 
52, 1654-57, 1660-62, 1664-67, 1669, 1671, 1673-76;  illustrated  on  pis.  46-49. 

11.  SWH,  c.  1928/9,  Named,  South  Italy  and  Sicily,  1103  lots,  50  pis.  This  sale  was 
planned,  but  never  held.  However,  plates  were  made  and  it  seems  that  a manu- 
script for  the  text  (by  L.  Forrer)  exists  in  the  Spink  archive.  In  the  event,  Spink 
apparently  bought  all  the  coins  en  bloc;  many  of  the  coins  soon  ended  up  in 
the  Lloyd  Collection13  and  others  went  to  Lockett.  Interesting  information  on 
the  earlier  and  later  history  of  the  coins  from  Tarentum  in  this  group  can  be 
found  in  W.  Fischer-Bossert,  Chronologie  der  Didrachmenpragung  von  Tarent 
510-280  v.  Chr.,  Berlin-New  York  1999,  p.  445,  “Slg.  Evans,  PhF  = Photofile  im 
Britischen  Museum  (1928/29).” 

12.  Glendining  & Co.,  9-13  March  1931,  Named,  but  mostly  from  other  collectors 
as  well  (Nordheim  et  al.),  1238  lots,  31  pis. 

13.  Cahn  80, 27  February  1933,  Named,  but  with  some  from  other  collectors  as  well 
(Lawrence),  1307  lots,  37  pis. 

14.  Ars  Classica  XVII,  3 October  1934,  Named,  lots  1001-2072  (Roman  and  Byz- 
antine only),  pis.  28-65.  The  text  describing  the  Evans  coins,  which  included 
many  pieces  originally  owned  by  his  father  Sir  John  Evans,  was  written  by  L. 
Forrer. 

In  addition,  211  of  Evans’s  coins,  all  from  Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily  save  for  9 from 
Crete,  were  published  by  G.  Hill  in  the  famous  catalogue  of  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club  Exhibition  of  Ancient  Greek  Art  held  in  1904.  Most  were  illustrated  on 
pis.  CI-CIII.  A considerable  number  of  these  coins,  including  virtually  all  of  the 
really  beautiful  ones,  were  bought  by  Robert  Jameson  through  a private  treaty  sale 
(as  noted  above,  he  sold  off  the  duplicates  in  sale  3).  All  the  coins  that  remained  in 
the  Evans  collection  at  his  death  were  bequeathed  to  the  Ashmolean.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  Sir  Arthur  Evans  organized  the  sale  of  a considerable  part  of  the  col- 
lection of  Roman  gold  that  belonged  to  his  father  Sir  John  Evans  (who  had  died  on 
31  May  1908):  Rollin  et  Feuardent,  26-27  May  1909,  Semi-anonymous  (Collection 
J.  E.),  Monnaies  Romaines  en  or.  363  lots,  all  but  361-63  illustrated  on  15  pis. 

Robert  Jameson 

Collection  catalogues  printed  by  Feuardent  Freres,  Paris  and  written  by  Jameson 
himself. 

1.  Volume  I.  Monnaies  Grecques  I (1913),  1844  coins,  97  pis. 

2.  Volume  II.  Monnaies  Imptriales  Romaines  I (1913),  420  coins,  19  pis. 


1 3.  Cf.  C.  Lorber,  “Early  History  and  Philanthropies  of  the  Garrett  Family,”  in  NFA—  Bank 
Leu,  16-18  May  1984,  The  Garrett  Collection,  Part  1,  p.  37  sq. 
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According  to  the  original  advertising  flyer  of  1913,  Volumes  I and  II  could  only  be 
purchased  as  a set  and  cost  100  Frs. 

3.  Volume  III.  Supplement  I,  (1924).  Monnaies  Grecques , (1845),  2372  coins,  (98), 
125  pis.;  Monnaies  Imperiales  Romaines,  (421),  487  coins,  (20),  23  pis. 

4.  Volume  IV.  (1932).  Supplement  II,  Monnaies  Grecques,  (2373),  2620  coins,  (126), 
138  pis.;  Monnaies  Imperiales  Romaines,  (488),  538  coins,  (24),  26  pis. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  the  catalogue  a number  of  coins  that  Jameson  had 
bought  from  Evans  en  bloc  c.  1904  were  sold  as  unneeded  duplicates  in  a Rollin  & 
Feuardent  sale  in  1906  (see,  above,  Evans  sale  3). 

Some  duplicates  were  sold  by  the  collector  during  his  lifetime  and  are  so  noted 
at  the  beginning  of  each  catalogue;  he  died  in  1942  and  the  collection  was  then 
sold  privately.  The  first  150  pieces  were  sold  to  Gulbenkian  in  1946,  the  remainder 
was  then  acquired  by  Jacob  Hirsch  who  dispersed  them  directly  to  collectors  (he 
sold  quite  a few  to  Gulbenkian  in  1948)  and  through  auctions;  considerable  num- 
bers remained  in  his  stock  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  continued  to  be  sold  by  Leo 
Mildenberg  up  until  the  last  pieces  were  disposed  of  in  the  1980s. 

Samuel-Jean  Pozzi 

Naville  I,  14  March  1921  (actually  sold  beginning  on  4 April),  Named,  3334  lots. 
101  pis. 

5.  Boutin,  Catalogue  des  monnaies  grecques  antiques  de  Vancienne  collection  Pozzi. 

Monnaies  frappees  en  Europe,  Maastricht  1979. 

Clarence  Sweet  Bement 

1.  Naville  VI,  28-29  January  1924,  Named,  Greek  Part  I,  Iberia— Euboea,  1082 
lots,  37  pis. 

2.  Naville  VII,  23-24  June  1924,  Named,  Greek  Part  II,  Attica-Mauretania,  (1083), 
1909  lots,  (38),  68  pis. 

3.  Naville  VIII,  25-28  June  1924,  Named,  Roman,  1770  lots,  64  pis. 

In  addition,  selections  from  his  Greek  coins  were  published  by  T.  L.  Comparette: 
A Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins  Selected  from  the  Cabinet  of  Clarence  S.  Be- 
ment, New  York  1921,  370  coins  described  and  all  illustrated  on  25  pis. 

His  U.S.  and  Foreign  coins  were  sold  during  his  lifetime: 

H.  Chapman,  29  May  1916,  Named,  U.S.,  827  lots,  8 pis. 

H.  Chapman,  26-27  June  1918,  Named,  European,  999  lots,  9 pis. 

His  numismatic  books  were  sold  after  his  death: 

T.  L.  Elder,  29  March  1923,  Named,  271  lots. 
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1.  Monnaies  et  Medailles  XIX,  5-6  June  1959,  Anonymous  (“amateur  distingu6  en 
Suisse  romande”),  Hellenistic  Greek,  with  coins  from  several  other  collectors. 
604  lots,  28  pis. 

2.  Monnaies  et  Medailles  43, 12-13  November  1970,  Anonymous , Punic,  60  lots,  6 
pis.  (the  remainder  of  the  catalogue  contained  coins  from  other  sources). 

3.  Bank  Leu  & Munzen  und  Medaillen,  28  May  1974,  Anonymous,  “Griechische 
Munzen  aus  der  Sammlung  eines  Kunstfreundes”  (but  most  people  knew 
whom  the  title  Kunstfreund  stood  for),  253  lots,  all  illustrated. 

Gillet  apparently  also  owned  collections  of  Roman  and  French  Gothic  gold  coins; 
they  were,  perhaps,  sold  in  French  auctions.  In  addition,  a complete  photographic 
record  was  made  of  all  the  Gillet  Greek  coins  remaining  after  the  M 8c  M auctions, 
including  the  coins  that  were  selected  for  the  Kunstfreund  sale:  this  consists  of  58 
plates  illustrating  1217  coins. 

The  collection  of  antiquities  belonging  to  Marion  Schuster  (Gillet’s  long-time  mis- 
tress) appeared  in  two  named  sales: 

1.  Sotheby’s,  London,  10  July  1989,  Named,  89  lots.  The  cover  piece  was  a 
marble,  ‘Kilia’  type  Anatolian  idol  (lot  66),  which  sold  for  a hefty  £220,000 
(=  $380,600).  When  it  reappeared  recently  in  Christie’s,  8 June  2005,  lot  37,  it 
went  for  an  enormous  $1,808,000! 

2.  Sotheby’s,  London,  10  July  1990,  Named,  lots  289-320. 
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